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In the 


How To Get Ready 


It’s already happened in most companies—a reservist 
called back into the service, a young man drafted. But 
the real pressure from the expanding armed forces will 
come in the months ahead. 

_ Maybe most management executives haven’t given much 
thought to deferments as yet. But the available labor 
supply is limited. The replacement you thought could be 
hired tomorrow may not be around any more. Thus, prac- 
tical plans for making deferment requests should be worked 
out now. It is not hard to set up the machinery—planning 
and organization are the keynotes, say nine companies sur- 
veyed by the Board. 

A bird’s-eye view of military deferment plans in these 
companies is given in an article starting on the next page. 


If We Stabilize— 


Last November 16, four outstanding men of varying 
experience and viewpoints discussed wages and salaries un- 
der stabilization. As the crisis has deepened in the last 
two months, what they said then seems to be of even 
more immediate concerr to us today. 

Did we learn anything from our World War II experi- 
ence and, if so, how can it help us in the days ahead? 
This is Carroll R. Daugherty’s subject. Lewis B. Cuyler 
takes on the knotty problem of the salaried employee (the 
forgotten man?) under stabilization, while Martin R. Gains- 
brugh discusses pros and cons of cost of living adjustments. 
W. Willard Wirtz looks into the immediate future—with 
candor and no punches pulled. The Round Table starts 
on page 6. 


Taking the Floor 


The armchair general may imagine highly successful gains 
from his military strategy, particularly when he’s nowhere 
near the battlefield. The top executive earning $50,000 a 
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year may think he knows the problems of his $50 a week 
employees. From his oak-paneled office, everything may 
look simple and clear: you pay the men a fair wage and 
that’s all there is to it. 

But too often this attitude pays off in labor strife, low 
employee morale and all manner of grievances. At least 
that was the experience of one company before it decided 
to find out how its workers really felt. This midwestern 
firm sent its top brass right down on the shop floor to see 
and talk with the men, invite questions, learn what they 
were thinking and what they wanted to know. 

The outcome? A big surprise all around and the de- 
velopment of a highly successful program of employee 
education. The full account is on page 16. 


What’s Happened to the Dollar? 


Your dollar buys less now than ever before. The Board’s 
statistical series on prices of consumers’ goods and 
services officially confirms what a lot of us have already 
guessed. If you are one of the lucky ones whose salary has 
doubled and then some over the last ten years, these 
dismal gleanings from the labors of the statisticians 
won’t disturb you too much. You should be able to handle 
higher prices and income taxes and be about as well off 
as you were ten years ago. The details on the HCL, plus 
a discussion of the latest available figures in earnings, hours, 
and employment, prepared by Statistical Division special- 
ists, will be found on pages 19 and 27. 


College Recruiting this Year 


Has the Korean War and the general crisis affected the 
company practice of recruiting from this year’s crop of col- 
lege seniors? The answer is yes and no. On the yes side, 
seventy-eight out of ninety companies queried said they ex- 
pected to recruit approximately the same number as last 
year. But there are many basic differences. For an over-all 
picture of company plans in this field, turn to page 14. 


Planning and organization are the tools for— 


Handling Military Deferments 


HE Army and the Navy want some of your em- 
ployees. 

“O.K.,” you say. “But a few I must keep. For in- 
stance, young Bill Waters in the chemistry lab. He’s 
working on several special projects. And Dick Camp- 
bell, our Factory Two manager. He’s really got the 
wheels humming over there. Can’t we keep them for 
a while?” 

This is the poser American industry is asking the 
armed forces with increasing frequency. It’s not a 
new question. It was asked many times in World 
War II. Since June, it’s been heard here and there. 
But the manpower squeeze lies dead ahead. The 
question will be asked more frequently, that’s certain. 

What does a company do when the Bill Waters and 
Dick Campbells get their orders for duty? How 
should its internal deferment-handling machinery be 
set up? The answer is not as difficult as it seems. It 
goes back to two of the old stand-by tools of efficient 
management—planning and organization. This, at 
least, is the answer provided by nine representative 
companies recently questioned by THe CONFERENCE 
Boarp. 


The deferment-handling machinery of any one com- 
pany is determined by a variety of factors. The de- 
gree of centralization or decentralization to which local 
management is accustomed, the size of the different 
units, the geographical areas covered, the essential 
nature of the company’s products and processes— 
these are but a few examples. Each of these problems 
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has been tackled by the nine cooperating companies 
in advance of any serious deferment situation. Col- 
lectively, the advice of these companies to others 
preparing to meet the deferment problem is to plan 
and organize now, while there’s still time. 


PLANNING FOR DEFERMENTS 


On the planning side of the deferment problem, the 
cooperators suggest these steps. 

First, find out which of your employees you might 
lose. Who are your reservists? Who in your employ 
may be drafted? A questionnaire survey of all male 
employees should reveal this.1 And these records 
should be kept up to date. 

Secondly, look into the occupations performed by 
each of your employees who is a potential GI. Get 
the facts on each job. Decide on those who can be 
easily replaced or whose successors could be readily 
trained. Don’t think about deferments for them. 
Then look at those who are critically important to 
the continued operation of the organization. Assume 
they might be called tomorrow. Are their jobs vitally 
connected with the national health, safety, and inter- 
est? Can their jobs be broken down or simplified? 
Are replacements ready? If the answer is no, then a 
deferment may be desirable. If they are not called 
tomorrow, plan on how they can be replaced if eventu- 
ally they are summoned. Deferments may not be 
easy to get. If they are called, you have all the facts 


1See “Surveying Potential Manpower Losses,” The Conference Board 
Management Record, August, 1950, pp. 294-5. 
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to support the deferment request. This is the result 
of planning. 


ORGANIZATION FOR DEFERMENTS 


The handling of deferments within the company is 
not a complicated problem. Nevertheless, it does 
require coordination. And successful coordination 
depends upon organization. Every one of the com- 
panies surveyed by the Board has set up some organ- 
izational plan for processing deferments of those 
employees considered essential. Here are the key 
organizational factors found in most of the company 


_ deferment-handling plans examined: 


e Deferment handling is a function of the per- 
sonnel department. From the time information is 
gathered as to the employee’s military status until 
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the final deferment appeal is made, the personnel 
department is in the best position to know the man- 
power problems of the company and the ever- 
changing manpower directives of the armed forces. 
This function is primarily an advisory and coordinat- 
ing one, however. Final responsibility for the re- 
quest should still rest with the appropriate line 
executive. 

e Deferment handling is centralized as far as is 
geographically possible. If necessary, a military 
service coordinator can be appointed from the staff 
of the personnel department. Establishing official 
company contacts with the various military com- 
mands through the fewest nymber of company ex- 
ecutives helps to develop better relations with the 
armed forces and Selective Service. 


Occupational Deferments—Who and How 


Under Selective Service 
®Who is eligible? 


“In Class II-A [occupational deferment] shall be 
placed any registrant whose employment in industry 
. Is found to be necessary to the maintenance of 
the national health, safety, or interests. 
“A registrant’s employment in industry . . . shall 
be (so) considered only when all of the following con- 
ditions exist: 


“(1) The registrant is, or but for a seasonal or 
temporary interruption would be, engaged in such 
activity; 


“(2) The registrant cannot be replaced because 
of a shortage of persons with his qualifications or 
skill in such activity; and 


“(3) The removal of the registrant would cause 
a material loss of effectiveness in such activity.” 


(From Selective Service Regulations, Parts 622.9 
and 622.10.) 


¢How is the appeal made? 


Employer should submit request within ten days 
after employee receives his classification questionnaire 
(SSS Form No. 100). This is sent to registrant shortly 
after his nineteenth birthday. However, an appeal to 
the local board for a II-A classification can be made 
at any time prior to the employee’s receipt of his order 
to report for induction. No standardized deferment 
request forms are currently in use for the employer 
to fill out. A letter giving complete details is satis- 
factory. So far, Selective Service headquarters has 
issued no directives to local boards on essential oc- 
cupations or critical industries. 


Under Reservist Recalls 
°Who is eligible? 
Two categories of reservists or National Guardsmen 
are eligible for delays in call-up: 
(1) Individuals engaged in “critical” occupations in 
“essential” industries. (Lists are prepared by the De- 
partments of Labor and Commerce.) 


(2) Individuals holding “key” managerial jobs 
whose call to duty would cause material loss in pro- 
duction, services, or research necessary to the national 
health, safety, or interest. 


®How is the appeal made? 


As soon as reservist gets orders, he and/or the 
company can request a delay, but not before. The re- 
quest should indicate the essential nature of the man’s 
job, the lack of available replacements, and the plan 
for training a replacement. These requests are sub- 
mitted as follows: 


Navy—Nonaviation: To his naval district com- 
mander; Aviation: To Chief, Naval Air Reserve 
Training, Glenview, Illinois. 


Army—To the commanding general of his Army 
area. 


Air Force—To the headquarters of the numbered 
Air Force where he lives. 


Marines—Through the chain of command, starting 
with the local inspector-instructor. 


National Guard—To the adjutant general of his 
state. 


Delays for reservists will not exceed six months. 
Renewals are almost impossible. National boards 
have been set up by each branch to handle appeals 
from the decisions of district or area commanders. 
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e The deferment-handling machinery should be 
geared to act promptly when action is needed. In 
the case of some reservists, even a 48-hour delay 
can make a big difference. 

e The deferment handlers should move with ex- 
treme caution, however, in screening deferment re- 
quests from other members of management. The 
company’s interest and the national interest must 
be weighed carefully. Selective Service and reserve 
criteria for deferment should be exactingly met. 
And the public relations factor must be remembered. 
Any suspicion that the company is hoarding man- 
power should be avoided. 


A bird’s-eye view of the deferment-handling plans 
used by each of the nine cooperating companies is 
given below. 


1. ‘Anticipate Future Call-Ups’’ 


“Having had some experience with the problem, 
centralized handling of deferment requests seems to 
us to be the best way.” That is the opinion of man- 
agement in the York Corporation, of York, Pennsyl- 
vania, manufacturers of air-conditioning and refrig- 
eration equipment. The York Corporation has two 
manufacturing locations and about forty sales district 
headquarters scattered throughout the United States. 

When the manpower squeeze started shortly after 
the Korean outbreak, York Corporation did two 
things. It made a complete survey or audit of all its 
employees to determine their military status and 
their work skills. This was done through a written 
questionnaire. Then it set up a tentative plan for han- 
dling deferments of reservists and National Guards- 
men. Then and now, the company does not feel that 
deferments for the 19-to-26-year-olds are necessary, 
unless irreplaceable skills are involved. 

As originally outlined, York’s reservist deferment 
program called for the individual district or division 
manager to directly request the deferment from the 
proper military command. Gathering of the neces- 
sary information and rough preparation of the defer- 
ment request was handled by the industrial relations 
division, however. But one complication arose. Divi- 
sion and district managers sometimes failed to keep 
the industrial relations department informed as to 
the outcome of the deferment requests. The result: 
the company had no up-to-date and accurate file on 
the military status of all its employees. 

Currently all York deferment requests are approved, 
filled out, and forwarded directly to the military com- 
mand involved by the industrial relations manager. 
In addition to the more accurate record keeping that 
results, the new system also obviates the need for 
keeping division and district managers informed on 
an almost day-to-day basis of changes in reservist 
call-up policies. 


What about time delays under this system? “Some, 
but not an excessive amount,” comments the company. 
Even that problem is currently being tackled. Each 
division manager in the home office and each district 
manager in the field organization is furnishing the in- 
dustrial relations division with a list of reservists 
whose deferments might be sought should they receive 
recall orders in the future. In each case, deferment- 
request letters are being made out in advance so the 
company will be ready if and when the man is actu- 
ally called. 

To approve a deferment request, the industrial 
relations division of York has adopted the guiding 
policy that a man be an absolute “must” from a 
production, service, or research standpoint. All writ- 
ten requests are conforming to the “deferable” criteria 
laid down by the Department of Defense. Should 
these-conditions be met, the employee is urged to 
join with the company in the deferment application. 
However, the company does not request the employee 
to join in seeking a deferment if he himself does not 
wish it. 


2. “Tell the Military Your Story”’ 


Proper planning is the keynote of the military de- 
ferment program of the Minnesota Mining and Manu- 
facturing Company of St. Paul. Having already taken 
deferment action on about forty employees, a com- 
pany executive comments, “We have found generally 
that the deferment boards of the Army, Navy and 
Air Force, and the various draft boards under Selec- 
tive Service are very cooperative. This is possibly 
due, however, to the advanced planning and coordina- 
tion of our entire military service program and our re- 
laying to these military authorities the company’s 
military policy and over-all military problem.” 

Minnesota Mining and Manufacturing Company is 
a multiplant organization with eleven factories and 
sixteen sales offices and warehouses scattered through- 
out the United States. Aware of the company’s in- 
timate role in any industrial mobilization effort, 3M’s 
management moved on the manpower problem shortly 
after the Korean war started. 

Records of the military status of all company per- 
sonnel were immediately assembled. A military serv- 
ice administration office was set up in the home office 
and manned by people from the personnel staff. 
A military service administrator was made respon- 
sible for all records as well as for maintaining close 
contact with the various reserve organizations and 
Selective Service. Management was asked to clear 
all military problems and deferment requests with 
the administrator. Finally, division managers were 
instructed to set up a tentative replacement schedule 
for all reservists and National Guardsmen within their 
divisions. 

On the specific problem of deferment requests, 3M’s 
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service since June. 
_ thirty of the one hundred reservists called and delays 


-management took two courses. First, it instructed 
all personnel that deferment action would be taken 
only on critically key men, and then only for the 
period of time necessary to complete the training of 


a suitable replacement. Secondly, the military serv- 
ice administrator took the story of 3M’s manpower 
problems to the personnel chiefs of the various military 
branches. He outlined the company’s over-all prob- 


lem, including the large number of reservists em- 
_ ployed, the company’s contribution to any war effort, 


and management’s thinking on how critical an em- 
ployee must be before the corporation would approve 
his deferment request. This approach, plus the plan- 
ning and organization that went along with it, has 
made the 3M’s deferment setup decidedly effective 


so far. 


For the record, over 200 employees have gone into 
Deferments were requested on 


were granted in twenty-six cases. Selective Service 
has been asked to change the classification of ten 


employees; nine have been granted. 


3. ‘‘Remember the Public Relations Angle” 


Centralized control of deferments on a geographical 
basis is the theme of General Electric’s deferment- 
handling machinery. Every GE activity has appointed 


' one person to screen deferment requests from within 


the unit. This representative, familiar with corporate 
policy, decides on the merits of the request. If he ap- 
proves, he prepares the necessary supporting informa- 
tion which is then passed on to a designated member 
of the personnel division who services all GE activi- 
ties in that geographical area. Authority for final 
approval or veto of any and all requests, as well as 
the exclusive responsibility for dealing with Selective 


| Service and armed forces officials is vested in this area- 
- coordinating personnel executive. 


Why such centralized control? Simply for uniform- 


_ ity of policy. It is GE’s belief that the best relations 


can be maintained with the armed forces and Selec- 
tive Service in any single geographic area if only one 
company executive is involved. 

During the early stages of World War II, GE found 
that one misunderstanding created by one individual 


within any part of the corporate organization en- 


dangered the relations of the company as a whole. 
The current intent is to avoid such situations if pos- 
sible through centralized authority. As yet, no cases 
have occurred where the deferment request has suf- 
fered on account of delays caused by this clearance 
requirement. 

Deferment requests from General Electric’s line or- 


_ ganization Are being carefully screened and approved 


only when specified reservist or draftee deferment 
criteria have been met. Naturally, this involves con- 
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stant adjustments between the “we-can’t-spare-this- 
man” view of the operating production people, and 
the “but-what-about-the-nation’s-security” view of 
personnel and top management people. General 
Electric has found that a marked spirit of cooperation 
on meeting manpower losses results when full informa- 
tion is given to everyone in the company on the armed 
forces’ problem in obtaining the personnel that it 
needs. 

A few suggestions to other companies setting up 
deferment-handling machinery? GE suggests these 
three: 

e Keep the control of requests centralized, and limit 
any and all deferment contacts with military representa- 
tives to as few company representatives as possible. 

e Be thorough in your description of the activities in 
which the candidate for deferment is engaged. Explain 
why he can’t be replaced, what replacement efforts are 
being made, and precisely how the company’s and the 
nation’s effort would be affected by his loss. And in all 
such contacts, “great care should be used in wording the 
requests so they can be clearly understood by those having 
little or no knowledge of the company and its business.” 

e Be honest, rigidly honest. Suspicions that the com- 
pany is trying to hoard manpower can eliminate any ade- 
quate consideration of deferment requests submitted in 
the future. 


4. “Keep Supervisors Informed”’ 


H. P. Hood and Sons are New England distributors 
of milk and dairy products with main headquarters in 
Boston. Deferment handling at Hood is viewed es- 
sentially as a supervisory and line-executive responsi- 
bility. The personnel department assumes no author- 
ity for deciding whether a deferment should be re- 
quested, but acts in a service and advisory capacity 
only. To carry out this advisory role and coordinate 
the thinking of line personnel in the interests of the 
company as a whole, the employment manager of the 
Boston office has been selected as military service co- 
ordinator for the entire company. 

In July, Hood’s personnel department conducted 
a manpower survey of all employees to determine the 
company’s potential susceptibility to the draft and re- 
call of reservists. This was followed by a bulletin 
to all supervisors in the organization, acquainting 
them with the deferment plans of the company. Super- 
visors were cautioned that, “it will not be enough to 
show that the man’s work is essential to the national 
health, safety, and interest. We will have to show that 
the man himself is the only person available who can 
adequately perform the work. The key question is, 
how difficult is it to replace him?” 

Hood supervisors were further advised that in 
submitting deferment requests to the personnel de- 
partment, they should be prepared to answer the 
following questions: 

(Continued on page 30) 


Wages, Salaries and Stabilization 


The National Industrial Conference Board held a Round 
Table conference in Chicago on November 16, 1950, on 
the subject of "Wages and Salaries under Stabilization." 
The chairman was N. R. Knox, President of Bucyrus- 
Erie Company. 


The speakers were: 


Carroll R. Daugherty, Professor of Business Economics, 
Northwestern University, formerly Wage Stabilization 
Director, National War Labor Board 


Lewis B. Cuyler, Vice-President, The National City Bank 
of New York 


Martin R. Gainsbrugh, Chief Economist, The Conference 
Board 


W. Willard Wirtz, Professor of Law, Northwestern Uni- 
versity, formerly Chairman, National Wage Stabiliza- 
tion Board 


Summaries of the speakers’ remarks follow. 


What Did We Learn from 
World War Il? 
By Carroll R. Daugherty 


SHOULD like first to summarize the wage policies 
that the National War Labor Board put into effect, 
and then try to draw some conclusions that I think 
might have some application to the present crisis. 
The War Labor Board was set up in January, 1942, 
as an agency for settling disputes. It was not until 
October, 1942, that the board was given the job of 
administering a wage stabilization program that ap- 
plied not only to dispute cases where management 
and labor could not agree on what wage rates should 
be paid and what wage increases should be given, but 
also to the cases where both wanted wage rate in- 
creases. 
Any wage stabilization program has to take account 
of economic, political and other conditions that exist 
at the time it is devised. In 1942, the labor movement 


was divided. There was bitter rivalry among various 
labor leaders and between the two great federations. 
Moreover, management-labor relations had not pro- 
gressed to a point of maturity in general. This made 
a wage stabilization program a difficult one. The ClO 
would promise wage increases and the AFL would 
promise higher wage increases, and so on, in their 
efforts to attract the allegiance of large groups of 
unorganized workers. 

It is also worth remembering that in the early days 
of the defense program there were seven or eight 
million unemployed people, whereas now we have 
as close to full employment as one can reasonably 
imagine the economy ever getting. 

The administrative policies that the board put 
into effect, once it was given the job of complete 
wage control, were as follows: 

The board said that all employers with eight or 
fewer employees did not have to come ta it for ap- 
proval of wage rate increases they might want to give. 
I think that this was a wise decision because, mani- 
festly, with hundreds of thousands, even millions, of 
small employers in this country, it would have been 
an impossible administrative task to look over the 
applications of all employers. So we merely expressed 
the pious hope that small employers would conform 
to the principles of wage stabilization. In certain 
industries like the restaurant industry, some em- 
ployers caused the board a lot of grief because, being 
free to raise wage rates without much except their 
consciences to guide them, they were able to attract 
labor away from the larger employers who had to get 
approval of any wage rate increases. But on the 
whole, I think it was a wise administrative decision. 

In the second place, the board decided that the 
administration of the program would have to be de- 
centralized. From the point of view of getting the 
feel of the grass-root sentiment of the country, this 
was certainly a wise step. Twelve, later thirteen, 
regional war labor boards were set up and, in addi- 
tion, there were some half dozen industry commissions 
set up to administer the wage programs for particular 
industries, such as trucking, shipbuilding and others. 

It was also decided that merit or automatic wage 
rate increases for individual employees would not re- 
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quire specific board approval. Imagine how swamped 
the board would have been if it had had to pass on 
every case of a wage increase for a particular em- 
ployee based on his individual merit. Accordingly, 
certain general orders were issued prescribing the 
amount and frequency of such increases. 

The wage rate policy that was promulgated in 
November, 1942, had several aspects. In general it 
was designed to allow laggards to catch up with 
those who had already obtained sizable wage in- 
creases before the wage controls were instituted. 

There were, to be sure, certain social welfare ele- 
ments in the program. Among these were the pro- 
vision for wage rate increases for substandard wage 
workers, that is, workers getting below 30 or 40 cents 
an hour, and the fact that increases generally were 
granted in cents per hour rather than as percentage 
adjustments, thereby narrowing the differentials be- 
tween skilled and unskilled workers and giving the 
larger percentage of increase to the unskilled worker. 


al 


But in the main, the program of the board was de- 
signed to allow those employees who up to the time 
of the wage control program had not obtained in- 
creases or only small ones to catch up with those who 
had obtained large ones. That was the purpose of 
ithe Little Steel formula. It permitted all employees 
to have an increase of 15% above their wage rates as 
of January 1, 1941. If any group of employees had 
not received 15% of their average hourly earnings as 
of that date, they got the difference, or the full 15% 
if they had received nothing at all. This was the 
wage line to be held in terms of general across-the- 
board wage rate increases. 

Incidentally, about two thirds of the employees 
of the country had already obtained 15% or more— 
some much more—of their January, 1941, earnings, 
leaving one third to catch up with the two thirds. 
_ Seventy-five per cent of the cases that came to the 
War Labor Board were interplant inequities. That 
is to say, workers in certain plants claimed, or their 
employers claimed on their behalf, that workers in 
other plants were getting more for the same work in 
the same industry, or in comparable jobs in other 
industries. 

The War Labor Board’s original position was set 
forth in the Chrysler case. The Chrysler employees 
were getting less than the Ford or General Motors 
employees and asked the board to bring them up to 
‘that level. The board found that historically the 
Chrysler workers had always gotten less and it re- 
fused to disturb the historical differential, especially 
since it appeared that the differential had not widened 
but had remained as it always had been. 

This principle of interplant inequities was enunci- 
ated as part of the program for stabilizing all wage 
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rates. However, the program was not administered as 
originally enunciated. What happened was that an 
employer, or an employer and a union jointly, came 
to the board with figures showing that certain compe- 
titors were paying higher wage rates for the jobs in 
question. 

Obviously, the board could not accept, without 
some questioning, data that were presumably pre- 
sented in order to win a case. It had to ask the Bu- 
reau of Labor Statistics to make a wage survey to 
determine what rates were being paid by the various 
competitors. That soon became an impossible task 
for the bureau, which just did not have the man- 
power. So, having no data as a basis for saying “no,” 
the board had no alternative but to say “yes.” In- 
evitably, in saying “yes,” it created more inequities 
than it settled. 

So by early 1943 it became evident that the board’s 
wage policy was becoming unadministrable. The di- 
rector of economic stabilization, Jimmy Byrnes, 
ordered the board to stop granting any wage rate in- 
creases based on interplant inequities. This was the 
substance of Executive Order No. 9328 of April, 1943. 

The whipsawing that had been going on had been 
very profitable for employers and unions alike and 
they were stricken by this executive order. So the 
board devised what it thought would be an accept- 
able substitute. The substitute was approved by Mr. 
Byrnes because, I think, it was what he had in mind 
from the beginning. I don’t think he ever really in- 
tended to shut off entirely the settling of interplant 
inequities. The new scheme, the so-called bracket 
system, drew a line beyond which wage rate increases 
would not be given. 


al 


The Bureau of Labor Statistics had wage rate data 
from which it was possible to determine what the 
weighted average or modal rates were for key occu- 
pations in various industries in various communities. 
If the employees’ wage rates were more than a certain 
amount below this weighted average or modal figure, 
they were allowed increases. Otherwise, the applica- 
tions were denied except in “rare and unusual cases” 
involving special war production. Incidentally, the 
term “rare and unusual” was not a loophole and was 
not abused. There are only one hundred or so cases 
in the board’s bracket program in which increases 
were granted under this exception. 

However, the pressure for wage rate increases con- 
tinued to rise. The validity of the cost of living index, 
which was the basis of the Little Steel adjustments, 
was questioned. One device the unions employed for 
getting wage rate increases through the back door 
was the claim of intraplant inequities, and the use 
of job evaluation plans to raise the whole level of 
wage rates in a plant. The board eventually had to 
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issue rules regarding the amount of net imcrease in 
job rates that was permissible under such plans. 

That, in substance, is the story of the War Labor 
Board’s wage stabilization activities. In summary, 
there was the Little Steel formula; there were the 
interplant inequities which constituted the bulk of the 
board’s cases; there were the intraplant mequity 
cases; and there were the adjustments for substandard 
wage earners. Hundreds of thousands of cases were 
processed. In the main, I think that the wage lme 
was held pretty well, considering the pressure and 
considering the number of employees involved. In 
retrospect, I think the War Labor Board did a good 
job, especially in view of the fact that there was 
little to go by m the way of experience from past wars 
or the experience of other nations. 


a 

Tt is obvious that the War Labor Board played 
pretty much by ear. The previous experience of the 
public members of the board had been largely in medi- 
ation and arbitration. They were used to taking cases 
on their merit as they arose and they were disinclined 
to work out in advance a wage stabilization program. 

In listing the lessons to be learned from the War 
Labor Board’s experience, I offer the following: 

In the first place, m formulating policies for the 
emergency that faces us today, it is necessary to take 
into consideration, just as the War Labor Board did, 
the degree of maturity in the labor movement and the 
degree of responsibility that labor can assume. Bear 
in mind that England had no War Labor Board; the 
unions voluntarily imposed disciplmes on themselves 
during the last war. 

Second, the success of the program depends a great 
deal on the existence of an emergency and of a feel- 
ing of urgency. Wage controls would be much easier 
to impose after an atomic bomb had been dropped 
on Chicago or Detroit. The extent to which all of us, 
including employers and unions, feel the sense of ur- 
gency will determine the extent to which we cooperate 
with a control program. 

Third, a conirol program, like any statute, must 
have three characteristics: It must make economic 
sense and have economic validity. It must make 
political sense and be politically acceptable and feas- 
ible. And it must be administrable, that is, reducible 
to manageable proportions. 

In this connection, I suggest that control pro- 
gram should not provide for the rectifyimg of mter- 
plant mequities. It has always been a fact that there 
are a great variety of rates paid by employers m the 
community. There will always be the low-wage em- 
ployer who gets along and makes profits by virtue of 
paying low wages in spite of gettmg poor labor mm 
return for such wages. Then there is always the em- 
ployer who pays very high wages and gets the cream 


of the labor market and keeps competitive because he 
has the best labor by reason of paying high rates. 
In between there are the mass of employers. If this 
situation is normal, I see no reason except pure 
political expediency for granting wage rate increases 
on the grounds of interplant-imequities. 

Fourth, I think the War Labor Board was wise in 
eliminating the very small employer from consider- 
ation when it devised rules for granting imdividual 
increases without prior approval, as well as in decen- 

i administration as much as possible. These 
steps helped to reduce the job to manageable dimen- 
sions. 

Fifth, although it makes for some administrative 
inefficiency, the control program should be adminis- 
tered tripartitely in policy matters. In a state of 
war, the government~becomes at least semiauthori- 
tarian, which strikes at the heart of collective bargain- 
ing at the plant level. If management and labor are 
not permitted to work out settlements under the 
control program, a very serious blow is struck at 
harmonious labor-management relations. There 
should at least be some collective bargaining at the 
top level, in the regional and national war labor 
boards. It is the residuum of collective bargaining 
that can exist during a period of total emergency. 

Sixth, experience showed that wage rates cannot 
be used as a means of moving manpower from place 
to place. This has to be the job of a war manpower 
commission or similar body. We quickly learned, for 
example, that m a community where there are 100,000 
jobs and 80,000 people, you cannot supply the short- 
age of 20,000 people by raising wage rates first in this 
plant, and then m all the others because you have 
created imequities. All you have done is to raise 
the whole level of wage rates and you still hayen’t 
filled the shortage. The only way to do this is to 
increase efficiency, lengthen hours of work, and get 
women, young people, old people and other groups 
not normally in the labor market to go to work. 


- 


Finally, there is another point that deserves the 
utmost emphasis. Wage rate control is inextricably 
related to price control. You cannot have any work- 
able wage rate control without price control because 
when the cost of living rises you have unrest, you 
have demands for wage rate increases, the very thing 
you want to get rid of. So the control of the cost 
of living is absolutely essential to successful wage 
rate control. And it is just as true that im order 
to make price control successful you have to have 
adequate wage rate control because wage costs are 
part of total cost. 

ertantiememesimtmmmaiimyirr = 

(Continued on page 34) 


THE CONFERENCE BOARD 


EW pension plans are reflecting such recent de- 

velopments as the changes in the Social Security 
Act and the conversion to a wartime economy. Some 
recently received pension plans analyzed by THE 
Conrerzence Boarp are still of the $100-a-month va- 
riety. In general, however, there seems to be a ten- 
dency to tailor the plan to the needs of the individual 
company, rather than to accept in toto a standard 
plan, as was the case after the steel fact-findmg board 
made its recommendations. 

While several of these plans were adopted prior to 
the passage of the revised Social Security Act. the 
general pattern of the liberalization was known. These 
plans, therefore, anticipate these changes and for this 
reason are as significant in their way as plans adopted 
subsequent to the revision. 

One development noted is the variety of ways in 
which the pension may be computed. In particular. 
some of these new or revised plans have pension 
formulas which are independent of the government 
pension. In the accompanying analysis of recently 
Teceived pension plans, it will be observed that some 
provide for a pension equivalent to 1% of compensa- 
tion, multiplied by years of service. in addition to 
Social Security. Where the plan also provides for a 
minimum pension. however, the Social Security pay- 
meni is included in the minimum. 


HOW THEY WORK 


Under the Lehn & Fink Products Corporation’s 
plan, the pension formula is 1% of average basic earn- 
ings, times years of membership in the plan, and an 

‘| additional % of 1% of earnings for all years of past 
| service, excluding the first five years. The National 
Casket Company’s plan utilizes a formula frequently 
=| employed before the Social Security Act was amended. 
“namely, 34 of 19% of earnings up to $3,600 a year and 
Te% of amounts in excess of $3.600 for each year of 
participation im the plan. In beth of these plans. the 
pompany formula is independent of the Social Security 
‘ Tn addition, the National Casket Company pro- 
vides a minimum annual pension of $1.200 and an 
mount equivalent to 15% of the employee's aggre- 
ate contributions. This latter provision is quite 
unusual. The minimum pension. however, includes 
_ the Social Secyrity benefit. 


GEMENT RECORD 


Changing Pension Patterns 


The basic formula of the Wesitmghouse Electric 
Corporation is 1% of basic compensation, mcludmg 
the federal benefits. The employee, however, has a 
choice of four different pension formulas, including 
two methods of compuitmg the mmimum pension, 
either through the company plan alone (Formula D) 
or through a combmation of the company plan and 
Social Security (Formula C). 

There is also a tendency toward larger pensions. 
Instead of a pension of $100 a month, including Social 
Security, employees may receive a greater amount. In 
the automobile indusiry, for example, a number of 
companies are providing pensions of $125 mstead of 
$100 a month. Under the General Electric Company 
plan, the mimimum is also $125 a month. 


MAJORITY NONCONTRIBUTORY 


Nonconiributory plans are im the majority among 
the plans analyzed. as only four out of nine companies 
provide for employee contributions. Of this number. 
however. two require contributions from higher-paid 
employees only. 

With a scarcity of labor now present or threatening 
in the near future. some companies are less eager 
to include a mandatory retirement provision. In two 
unilateral plans. the age for normal retirement is 
more than sixty-five. It is sixty-eight under the Lehn 
& Fink plan and seventy under the National Casket 
plan. Under the Diamond Chain Company agree- 
ment with the United Steelworkers. CIO. the company 
may retire the employee at age sixty-five if he cannot 
perform his duties satisfactorily, but such retire 
ments are subject io grievance procedure under the 
union agreement. 

Looking forward to the time when the company 
may be obliged to ask retired employees to return to 
work. three plans outline the retired employees’ status 
under the plan. Im general. these reactivated em- 
ployees do not receive pension payments, nor will they 
accumulate service credits when they are back at 
work. 

The table that follows on the next three pages gives 
a breakdown of recently received pension plans. 


FP. Beatetce Browse 
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Pension Plans in 


Words and Pictures 


HE balance between pension plans as an asset and 

a liability may lie in the degree of employee under- 
standing. If the worker sees just one more annoying 
_ deduction from his pay, or if he hears but vaguely of 
a pension plan in which he may share at some distant 
date, the only return may be dissatisfaction. 

Faced with this problem, management is continuing 
its program? to make sure that the employees know 
‘just what the pension plan is all about. 

In a recent company personnel newsletter, Milton 
Olander, director of industria] relations, Owens-lIlli- 
nois Glass Company, suggests a two-pronged attack. 
' First, management should explain each benefit in 
simple, direct language, utilizing all feasible mediums. 
Secondly, the cost of benefits should be tied to pro- 
ductivity and profits. Any explanation of a benefit 
is not complete, he holds, unless: 

e It tells how the benefit came about. 

e It tells how the costs are borne. 

e It tells that the plan can’t be carried on without 
the profits that result “from increasing productivity.” 


His advice is “Let’s tell the whole story. . . . It is 
important that the company should be given credit for 
what it has done.” 


MODES OF COMMUNICATION 


There are now more outstanding examples of com- 
pany programs in action. The Bell System has had a 
pension plan ever since AT&T President Theodore N. 
Vail inaugurated it in 1913. Bell currently is using a 
moving picture as an important part of its educa- 
tional program. In the film, a narrator provides con- 
tinuity to graphic sequences showing the various bene- 
fits in everyday application to retirement, illness and 
death. A brief history of the pension plan, a compari- 
son with other plans, an explanation of the source of 
the benefits (Bell’s plan is noncontributory) and a 
reminder that the same progressive thinking produced 
both the System and the plan are all covered in the 
course of the picture. 

Another technique is the employee booklet. A large 
brewery, for instance, is using an informative, twenty- 
page pamphlet filled with colorful and amusing car- 
toons. In the pamphlet, the familiar beer glass has 


1For an earlier article, see “Telling Workers about Pension 
Plans,” The Conference Board Management Record, September, 1949, 
p. 388. ee 
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changed into a glamorous Lady Bountiful. She and 
an employee explore not only the. workings of the 
benefit plan but the details of the life of leisure made 
possible by the plan. The language of the pamphlet 
is simple and direct, and the cartoons are a powerful 
ally in putting across the message. 

The United States Metals Refining Company pre- 
sents each employee with a maroon wallet made of 
leatherette paper. In the front flap is an identifica- 
tion card which opens to show his membership in the 
company’s pension plan. In the bill section of the 
wallet is a booklet outlining, through questions and 
answers and through cartoons, the main provisions 
and rules of the plan. Such down-to-earth questions 
as “What’s it all about?” and “Will I really get $100 
a month?” set the pace of the whole booklet. The 
heavy use of green and copper as the only two colors 
in the booklet serves a double purpose. The worker 
is reminded by the green that the subject under dis- 
cussion is money, which will be paid to him, and by 
the copper that the product he makes and his future 
income are directly related. 


INDIVIDUAL REPORTS TO EMPLOYEES 


A number of companies are supplementing pam- 
phlets, bulletin boards and other devices with an in- 
dividual report to each employee. Simple diagrams 
show the exact amounts of money currently available 
to him or in trust for him. These diagrams may be 
amplified with footnotes or with further diagrams 
showing sources of the funds and total amounts in 
each of the funds. 

Even with the aid of such techniques as these, the 
problem is not necessarily solved. Recently The Re- 
porter, employee magazine of Armstrong Cork Com- 
pany, decided to check up on how much the employees 
knew about the provisions of their pension plan and 
how it compared with others. The resulting question- 
naire was multiple choice in form, required no signa- 
ture, and asked such questions as “What is a fully 
funded pension plan?” and “If you belong to the con- 
tributory plan, how much of your total Armstrong 
pension costs do you pay?” It was circulated in two 
plants and in the general office—a fair cross-section. 
Answers proved that the understanding of a major- 
ity of the employees questioned was “hazy” and that 
they needed to look into the benefits they were receiv- 
ing. After three months of more or less intensive pub- 
licity on the various benefits, the test was made again. 
A very marked improvement showed in the results, but 
neither knowledge nor understanding of the benefits 
was anything like perfect. The Reporter states the 
difficulty very simply: “There’s nearly always some- 
thing people forget or don’t understand clearly about 
a complicated subject like pension programs.” 

Mary EuizasetuH BALDWIN 
Division of Personnel Administration 
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College Recruitment in 1951 


HIS is the time of year many company officers 

are making college recruitment plans. There are 
factors in the situation now that have not been pres- 
ent during the past five years. They have affected 
and will affect company planning in fundamental ways. 
What, in view of the world situation, are companies 
going to do about recruiting this year’s crop of college 
seniors? 

Ninety companies have just answered this question 
for Tae ConrereNce Boarp.!' Four companies say 
that they have given up all thoughts of college re- 
cruitment in 1951. Eight say they will recruit a 
smaller number than in 1950. But the remaining 
seventy-eight companies say they plan to recruit ap- 
proximately the same number as last year, or even a 
larger number. One company states that it is going 
after “two or three times as many” this year as last. 

The figures and percentages are shown in Table 1. 


Table 1: Company Recruitment Plans for 1951 
Compared with 1950 
Company Plans once Per Cent 
Will do no 1951 recruitment................... 4 5 
Expect to recruit fewer than in 1950........... 8 9 
Hope to recruit approximately the same number! 
ASI 19502 ith aera al liebe sae tl | AVS ON ce 47 52 
Hope to recruit more than in 1950............. 31 34 
90 100 


Many of the companies planning to step up their 
recruiting are large organizations which have already 
received, or expect soon to receive, substantial gov- 
ernment defense orders. Utilities and mercantile 
establishments frequently were found among those 
reducing their quotas. 

Those planning campus visits anticipate selection 
difficulties and stiff competition from other com- 
panies. Some recruiters are making their tours of 
the colleges a month or more ahead of their regular 
schedules. College enrollments have fallen off (about 
8%) and many college seniors are marked for early 
induction into one of the armed services. But a 
large majority of the companies in this survey will 
continue to enroll college graduates until such time 
as the entire manpower situation is clarified. 


Inquiry forms were mailed on December 7, 1950, to 160 companies 
normally recruiting college seniors on a national basis. The ninety 
returns were tabulated and this article written on December 21. 
(Late replies were in line with the above findings.) 
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One company expressed the feelings of many when 
it reported to Tue CoNFERENCE Boarp: “We will hold 
to present standards as long as possible, and then 
change our requirements to meet the situation.” Table 
2 indicates the directions in which the companies 
have moved or will move, if they cannot fill their 
quotas with those meeting the “regular” specifications. 


Table 2: Company Specifications for Recruits 
in 1951 


Qualifications Com- 
panies! 
Same ascin 1950): .cisesays ocevcarcieve ate ee alenetens ee acres eee ee 66 
Will give preference to men over 25..........-.----.--5- 31 
Will recruit more women than usual................ ote 23 
Will select more men who may not be able to meet induction 
BLANGATOS ees sco ee eel oak ae ea eee 16 


1Many companies checked two or more responses. 


MONTHLY SALARIES 


The average salary paid a college recruit was $140 
per month in 1940; it was $240 in 1947, according to 
Conference Board figures! The going rate now, as 
reported by the ninety companies in the current sur- 
vey, is approximately $265. A breakdown of the 
salary findings will be found in Table 3. 

These are starting rates. Almost all companies 
provide for salary increases during the training period 
and at its conclusion. The above figures apply to four- 
year college graduates. Additional compensation usu- 
ally is offered those with advanced degrees and, in 
some instances, those with specialized training and 
business experience. At least one company will pay 
veterans more “because they lost time due to service 
with the armed forces.” 


TRAINING PROGRAMS 


Practically all companies with college programs 
follow through with special training courses for the 
recruits. These courses begin when they report for 
work. Eighty companies supplied information about 
their training programs. Sixty-six of those report- 
ing said that the training would be of the same dura- 
tion as in 1950. In twelve instances the program will 
be speeded up, and in two cases it will be lengthened. 
An explanation was offered by one company extending 


1Figures derived from data furnished by the cooperators in “College 
Graduates in Industry,” Studies in Personnel Policy, No. 89, pub- 
lished in 1948. 
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Table 3: Monthly Salaries for Different Training 


Groups 

ae Number of Com- ' Ra: i 

Training Group panies "raining Nie Salavien? 

This Group Offered 
Engineers. ......6.00.000- 63 $270 $215 to $325 
Business Administration. 46 265 200 to 300 
IES En LeS ascent, 37 260 200 to 310 
General Executive.......! 36 260 175 to 295 


its program: “Our training will be longer because, gen- 
erally speaking, recruits now are younger and less 
mature.” Reasons for shortening training courses 
during a period of mobilization and general uncer- 
tainty are obvious. 

There will be more emphasis in 1951 on engineering 
training, and on training for general management 
work. Training for sales work, on the other hand, will 
be deemphasized in some companies. In many in- 
stances, no doubt, personnel recruited for sales work 
will be used temporarily in other positions. 

Significantly, not a single company in this survey 
plans to reduce in any way its program of management 
training for college graduates. Many executives, re- 
_ membering the situation in which they found them- 
selves following the last war, are determined to do 
everything possible to insure an adequate future 
supply of management personnel. Their argu- 
ment follows this line: While there are other sources 
of management personnel, the colleges are a prime 
source. If we stop recruiting college graduates for 
our junior executive positions, we are going to find 
ourselves short on top people in the years ahead. 
We cannot allow gaps to develop in our ranks, if there 
is any way to prevent this happening.? 


POLICY OR OPINION? 


Not all companies contacted by the Board in De- 
cember, 1950, had determined their 1951 college re- 
cruitment policies. Fifty-two reported that their 
answers were based on established policy; twenty- 
eight said their answers were largely “informed opin- 
ions”; ten failed to specify. With events moving at 
an accelerated pace on the home front, it is possible 
that some companies will change plans and policies 
made as recently as last month. Nevertheless, it is 
believed the information presented herein represents 
a fair sampling of current opinion and policy. 


SUMMARY 


Eighty-six of ninety cooperating companies, mostly 
large ones, told THe ConrereNcE Boarp that they 
planned to recruit 1951 college graduates. A major- 


1To some, this reasoning sounds unpatriotic in a period of national 
emergency. Certainly companies should attempt no stockpiling 
beyond their needs of superior young men at this time, and it is be- 
lieved no such stockpiling is intended by any organization. And 
surely it is to the long-term interests of the country that its industry 
have competent, continuous management. 
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ity expected to add as many in 1951 as they had 
added in 1950. More hoped to enroll a larger than 
a smaller number. Monthly pay will average about 
$265. Company training programs, for the most part, 
will be of the same duration as in 1950, or somewhat 
shortened. Training of engineers and general man- 
agement personnel will receive more attention than 
training for sales or business administration. The 
competition for 1951 graduates undoubtedly will be 
keen. 
SrePHEen Happe 
Division of Personnel Administration 


Personnel Briefs 


What Did That Birdie Say? 


A new wrinkle in open house programs was recently 
introduced by the Springfield, Massachusetts, plant 
of the Westinghouse Electric Corporation. As visitors 
passed through the company cafeteria, they were 
startled to hear a couple of birds remarking, “You 
can be sure if it’s Westinghouse.” They were Minah 
birds that had been taught to repeat the phrase, just 
for the occasion. 


Through Grandfather’s Eyes 


“We're Breaking Ground for Another 75 Years” 
is the title of a new illustrated booklet published by 
the Continental Oil Company. Jim Morrison, a re- 
tired Conoco employee, accompanies his grandson, 
Eddie, to the ground-breaking ceremonies for a new 
research laboratory building—kick-off for the com- 
pany’s celebration of its 75th anniversary. 

Grandfather Morrison reflects how far the com- 
pany has come during its first 75 years, and the book- 
let reviews the highlights of this period, both in 
development of the country and of Conoco. The text 
is all conversation. Most of the story is told through 
photographs. 


Cash Rewards for After-Work Study 


For continuing their education on an after-work 
basis, three employees from the Carborundum Com- 
pany’s plants in the Niagara Falls area recently re- 
ceived Frank J. Tone Incentive Fund awards. The 
first prize was $150, the second, $125, and the third, 
$100. All prize winners attended night classes at local 
universities. 

The three deciding factors in selection of award win- 
ners from Carborundum employees are: effort of the 
individual, the employee’s record of attainment, and 
the need of the employee for financial assistance. 


Employee Education 


Economies on 


The following is the second in a series of articles 
to show what individual companies are doing to im- 
Prove economic understanding among employees. 
This, and the other articles in the series, are adapted 
from talks made at the Round Table conference, 
“Company Programs on Economic Education for 
Employees,”’ the 315th Regular Meeting of The 
Conference Board, held on Wednesday morning, 
September 20, 1950, in New York. 

The following is from the talk given by; AiO; 
Preyer, Jr., personnel director of The Ideal Electric 
and Manufacturing Company. 

xX ONE coming from a small company of about 
three hundred employees, we [in Ideal Electric] 
have much to learn about conducting an economic 
education program. However, we have learned 
some things in our company which you in other small 
companies may have been wondering about. 

We all talk too much and we don’t listen enough. 
We have economic education campaigns all over the 
country, on the billboards, in the newspapers, in the 


publications, in the plants. They are all aimed at. 


Joe, Jim, Bill and Johnny. They are fine. In their 
places they all contribute to the whole picture. But 
so many of them are written by spokesmen from the 
ivory tower, from the armchair. They are talking 
without listening—and they are talking from a dis- 
tance. They are giving answers without first having 
heard the questions from the shop floor. 

Fundamentally, the key to the thing is participa- 
tion at the bottom—executive participation on the 
floor of the shop, in the department, with the men. 
I know that some of you are going to say, “That’s 
OK for you—you have only three hundred employees. 
But we have thousands of employees. How do we 
do it—how can we do it?” 

Human relations is the key. It is the key in the big 
industry. It is the key in the small industry. In our 
small plant we can get on the floor. We must get 
on the floor. And in our shop we do get on the floor. 
We discuss these economic problems not only in our 
group sessions, but we talk with the man at the 
machine. 

Now, in our little company, what brought about 
this philosophy? 
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The company is about fifty years old. It is in 
Mansfield, Ohio, which is an industrial town in a rural 
setting. Our history is one of sole ownership, a _ 
paternalistic development. It was actually stated at 
one time, “I pay the men a buck but what they do 
after that is their own affair. That is all I owe them.” 
What was the result of that? 

At a very early stage.we became unionized under 
strife and strike and turbulence. As late as 1947 we 
didn’t even have what is known in most shops as 
a personnel department. In 1947, we had very turbu- 
lent times in our dealings with the people through 
their representatives. 

Then we had a change. A new executive vice- 
president came into the firm. He asked, “What seems 
to be wrong? Is it the company or is it the people? 
Let’s find out.” We took our charts and our records 
and we went through to find out what kind of people 
we had in our shop. We were surprised. We found out 
that most of our people had been around the shop 
seven, eight and nine years. But nobody ever told 
them anything about what we were doing or why 
we were doing it or ever discussed any problems. 


TWO APPROACHES 


Well, we said, that isn’t right. We want to find 
out what these people want to know and then try to 
tell them. 

First, we said, we will write to our people. We 
will write to them in the shop. But more important, 
we will also write to them in the home where their 
wives can talk it over with them. 

The next thing we will do and the most important 
thing we will do is to get down on the shop floor. The 
vice-president will get on the floor; the production 
superintendent will be on the floor most of the time. 
Everyone who can tell these people the facts of the 
company when they want to know them will be on the 
floor. And we will invite questions. If we can’t 
answer the question we will tell them we can’t; but 
we will find the answer and take it back to them. 
That was a program we developed, definitely informal 
but consistent. 

Let me tell you about some of the mailings we used. 
We started this thing late in 1948. A battle was on 
between the Communists and the CIO. We were faced 
with that situation in our own shop. 
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We wanted to do a service because we felt we owed 
it to our community and to our people to make these 
issues clearer. Our people were disturbed. They didn’t 
know what to do because they were up against a 
tough opponent. We sat down and we wrote a long 
letter and we named names. We named those who 
were Communists in the top hierarchy and we named 
the ones in our own community who were members. 
We had lots of repercussions and arguments. The re- 
sult was that the situation eventually cleaned itself 
up. We had no labor strife. We had an election and 
that situation ended. 

One other thing we used was the Standard Steel 
Spring series of ads that ran for almost a year. Those 
ads dealt with the fundamentals of our system, profits, 
wages and production. We seized upon those as be- 
ing something that another company used which was 


good and which we could use. We sent those ads in 


a weekly mailing to our employees with a cover letter 
calling attention to our specific problems. The re- 
sponse showed great interest. 

Now those are just two examples of what we did. 


' What were the results? 


WHAT WE FOUND OUT 


Before we started our program of education, we 
had been making informal employee opinion surveys. 
Most of the questions that we asked then regarding 
supervision, company policy and so on, were answered. 
And the answers indicated that the people were not 
only critical but that they were sarcastic. They said 
they lacked confidence, and they even said malicious 
things about the supervisors. Their replies could be 
summed up like this: “What are you asking all these 
questions for? You are not going to do anything 
about it.” 

That is when we started to do something in all 
seriousness. We analyzed these questions and answers 
and we went onto the shop floor. We let the people 
ask these questions and we answered them. 

In December, 1949, after starting our program, we 
made another survey. We were surprised and pleased 
with the change in the response., The cynicism and 
doubt were completely gone. The criticism that we 
received was entirely constructive. We got sugges- 
tions for improvement, new ideas, good ones. There 
were no personal references to any supervisors. 

We asked in our survey if the mailings were read 
and if the people wanted more. Half of them said 
they had read them all, and all of the people said they 
would like to receive more of them. 

Most important to us were the questions we asked 
about profits and the economic system. The answers 
to those questions showed that the people had been 
reading and thinking about the material because they 
paraphrased many of the things that we had talked 
about and sent out to them. Here is an example. To 
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the question, “Do you think that Ideal Electric should 
take part in civic and community affairs?” everyone 
said they thought we should. And many people said 
they thought we weren’t taking enough part. 

Here is another question we asked: “Do you believe 
that the security of your job depends on the com- 
pany’s ability to operate at a fair profit?” The re- 
sponse was 100% “yes,” and we had comments such as 
“Tf the company doesn’t have a profit, then it cannot 
operate and replace the machines that have served 
their time—therefore, no jobs.” “By all means, profit 
is a must.” “The kind of security we build ourselves is 
best, not what is handed to us by others.” 

One fellow in the shop wrote in and said, “I think 
one of the troubles is that you are not paying your 
sales force enough to get really competent salesmen.” 
That was very interesting. He had been thinking 
about that because we had been talking about the re- 
lationship between salesmen and production, sales 
and design, showing that they are a real team. 


MORALE RISES 


We noticed other changes. In 1948, we had thirty- 
seven formal grievances. At the end of 1949, they 
dropped to twelve. This year, up to September, we 
have had two. Of course, we may have some more 
before the year is over. Not only that, but in 1948 
(before we had any promotion toward better under- 
standing), when we went down to the floor in our 
civic fund-raising drives, we just asked the people 
if they would care to contribute, and explained what 
they were contributing to. In 1948, with 415 people 
we raised $450. In 1949, with 310 people we raised 
$856. In the Red Cross drive, we raised 68% more 
money with 16% less people. 

Now what does that all mean? How did it occur? 
What was the cause of this improvement? We had 
no wage increases that year even after union nego- 
tiations. We went out to the floor and explained to 
the people the reasons for it. We did improve some 
of the working conditions. We did put in some new 
machinery, explaining the cost and what it was for. 

We got results because we got out and talked to 
the people, heard their problems and talked about 
them. 

I am glad to say we just finished the smoothest 
union negotiations we have ever had. The union 
came in with its international representatives. We 
presented them with charts covering the past ten 
years, showing how we had narrowed certain wage 
gaps. We showed them where we had definitely made 
progress. We explained to them our financial picture. 
We told them we would show them the books. 

We ended by having group meetings on the shop 
floor in which the representative of the international 
was in attendance. We gave every one a chance to 
ask questions—and they were answered. When we got 
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through, the union’s international representative said, 
“Those were fine talks. We realize you have your 
problems. We are out to get what we can, but you 
have shown us where you have made progress, and 
your people seem to believe that. They indicated 
that at the union meetings so we will go along.” 

What do we plan for the future? Of course, more 
floor work. You have got to get out on the floor. 
Even if you have a big plant, you have got to work 
out a system where you have people who believe in 
it and do it. We are going to try to do a little more 
in the way of formal education such as other com- 
panies are doing. 

What are some of the problems we have to work 
out? Well, if you are a small shop, you will find that 
you have the problem of getting somebody to do the 
job. Right now the emphasis is on production. In 
our shop of approximately three hundred employees, 
two of us have the personnel problems—hiring, in- 
duction, etc., in addition to this education program. 

Second, you have got to have somebody in top 
management with a desire to do this thing, to be- 
lieve in it, to get the questions from the people and 
give the answers to the questions—not give the ques- 
tions to the people. 

How about the cost of these programs? That is a 
tough one in our company because we have not en- 
joyed a really highly profitable span of life. But 
if you do it like we have done it, it doesn’t cost much 
money. It takes effort, a lot of effort. I get every- 
thing I can lay my hands on from other companies 
and associations. I spend a great deal of time look- 
ing at it, reading and thinking about it, and we adapt 
that to our own use. We don’t use much of it. For 
every idea we use, we probably look at five hundred. 
What we use we key right to our particular operation. 

That may sound like a very informal program. It 
is. But for us it has produced results. I believe that 
it will produce results for anyone who really and sin- 
cerely goes into it. It requires somebody to carry it 
through and somebody to follow it up. Basically it 
comes down to this: understanding and confidence. 
That is where the future of this thing lies. Before we 
preach we must believe in what we are preaching. 
We must answer the questions fairly. If we do that 
we will build up confidence. 

Management has to face the issue very squarely. 
What the answer is for one has got to be the answer 
for all. We won’t have any success by simply address- 
ing letters to employees or showing films. They have 
their place. But first and foremost and always we 
must get on the shop floor and tackle the problems of 
the men on the floor, and we will suddenly find out 
that basically the problems they are concerned with 
are pretty much the same as ours. The man on the 
floor wants the answers to the same question that we 
want the answers to. We find the answers together. 


WHY RATE 
EMPLOYEES? 


| yuan: may be rated primarily in order to 
comply with a provision in the union agree- 
ment. But far more often, the rating procedure is 
established to answer the employee’s question, 
“How’m I doing?” Or to help the company identify 
employees capable of advancement to positions of 
greater responsibility. 

These are some of the answers given to the question, 
“Why rate employees?” There are other answers, of 
course, at least-a-dozen of them. Twenty-seven com- 
panies recently supplied Taz Conrerence Boarp with 
some basic information about their rating programs. 
Fifteen different reasons were advanced for rating em- 
ployees.1_ The tabulation which follows reveals the 
broad scope of modern rating programs and the sur- 
prising variety of purposes which they serve. 


Number of 
Companies Reason for Rating Employees 
22 To give employees an idea how they are doing. 
22 To identify promotable employees. 
20 ‘For purposes of salary administration. 
19 To provide a basis for a supervisor-employee interview. 
18 To help train supervisors to know their workers better. 
16 To discover areas where additional training is needed. 
12 To identify employees for layoff in bad times, 
12 To identify employees who may be in “wrong” jobs. 
9 To help check the effectiveness of the company’s selection 


procedure, or other research use. 

1 For selection during rehiring periods. 

1 To comply with union contract provisions. 

1 For use in grievance interviews. 

1 To focus executives’ attention on the effectiveness of their 
organization and to provide a foundation for organization 
planning and development. 

1 To aid in assuring employees of appropriate individual 
recognition and to assist in the development of competent 
personnel to carry out the company’s operation effi- 
ciently and successfully. 

1 To obtain a check on all probationary and terminated 
employees. 


The average company in this sample rates its em- 
ployees for 5.8 different reasons or purposes. 

The companies also were asked to identify the most 
important reasons for their rating programs. Two 
reasons stood out: 

e For purposes of salary administration (six com- 
panies) . 

e To give employees an idea how they are doing 
(three companies) . 

No other reason received more than one vote as 
most important. 


’The term “employees” is used loosely here to include all workers, 
including supervisory and executive personnel. Six of the twenty- 
seven companies reported, “We rate everyone on the payroll.” 
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Nonfarm Employment Eases 


HE high employment levels of recent months were 

sustained in November. However, the total num- 
ber of wage and salary workers in nonfarm estab- 
lishments fell just short of the October peak because 
of strong seasonal forces. 

In the nondurable goods manufacturing group, 
the food and apparel industries were hardest hit, with 
October-to-November decreases of 61,000 and 64,000 
_ employees, respectively. The employment totals re- 
ported in November nevertheless remained above 
those of a year ago, giving further evidence of the 
recent improvement in our economy. A similar situ- 
ation existed in the contract construction industry: 
a sharp decline in employment over the month because 
of winter weather restrictions but a general rise over 
the year as commercial and residential building pro- 
grams continued to mushroom. Year-end cutbacks pre- 
vailed in the automobile industry, too, as assembly 
lines were halted for inventory and model change- 
over. 


RETAILING STAFFS AUGMENTED 


Two important segments of the total nonagricul- 
tural working population offset these seasonal con- 
tractions, however. Retail trade establishments, 
which in November employed 16% of the total num- 
ber of workers recorded (45,756,000), added 119,000 
employees to their payrolls in order to handle the pre- 
holiday hustle. Durable goods industries, which com- 
prise 19% of the nonfarm aggregate at latest count, 
reported 35,000 accessions. Compared with other in- 
dustry division changes in November, this is a sizable 
increase; contrasted to recent employment patterns of 
the durable goods group, however, this can be con- 


Employees in Nonagricultural Establishments 


(In Thousands) 
Industry Division prensa Qetpber, November, 
TRELAIS» ogee ee | 45,756 45,899 42,784 
Manufacturing................... 15,707 15,819 13,807 
hing AR. . 1 Brinch. 3. 936 941 917 
Contract construction............. 2,537 2,620 2,244 
Transportation and public utilities 4,114 4,135 3,892 
ARCH ee ce bona sles < 9,880 9,766 9,607 
MANE UE TRAE sche Seki cine Save ae 1,821 1,822 1,766 
SOW) on OR OE ee 4,724 4,757 4,768 
Governmentemncr cee 6,037 6,039 5,783 


Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics 
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sidered only a moderate gain. Over 600,000 addi- 
tional employees joined the industry group’s ranks 
between July and October, as our economy hastily 
geared itself to defense preparations. The bulk of 
the gain during November was concentrated in ma- 
chinery-manufacturing plants where output has been 
stepped up to meet the heavy demand for capital 
equipment and supplies. 

Confirming the slight leveling off that has occurred 
in manufacturing as a whole between October and 
November, industrial production showed an accom- 
panying drop of 0.9%. Anticipated seasonal lulls in 
the building, clothing, canning and automobile indus- 
tries partially accounted for the drop. Another was 
the severe snowstorm that hit the northeastern part 
of the country late in the month, paralyzing steel 
mill operations and coal production. Industries in 
the Cleveland and Pittsburgh areas bore the brunt 
of the damage. 

While the over-all employment rise was retarded 
in mid-November, the average hourly and weekly 
returns of production workers in manufacturing plants 
continued their advance. Peak levels of hourly earn- 
ings were reached in both the soft and heavy goods 
industry groups—making the composite average of 
$1.51 an increase of 0.9 cent since October. And this 
was without the boost of more overtime earnings. 
(Average working hours were reduced by twelve 
minutes during this period.) The number of wage 
rate adjustments granted in November was largely 
responsible for the rise. 

The monthly compilation of contract settlement an- 
nouncements gives the individual companies and in- 
dustries granting these wage increases. In this issue of 
The Management Record, large-scale adjustments, 
which will be reflected in the December level of earn- 
ings, are available. In addition to the round of pay 
boosts linked to the cost of living via the consumers’ 
price index, substantial increases in the apparel, steel, 
paper, printing and communications industries are 
noted. 

A peak of $62.06 per week for production workers 
in manufacturing was attained in December. This 
amount would have been higher except for the short- 
ened hours in many manufacturing plants. 

Exizaseta M. CasELii 
Statistical Division 


— Trends in 
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The Rise of James B. Carey 


The year 1950 saw the rise of James B. Carey from 
unsteady power to sure power. It saw him come into 
his own. For before 1950, Mr. Carey’s job of secre- 
tary-treasurer of the CIO was largely regarded in the 
labor movement as resulting from the backing of CIO 
President Philip Murray. He was the oniy member 
of the CIO executive board, besides Director of Or- 
ganization Allan S. Haywood, who was not an officer 
of a national union. There was considerable specula- 
tion as to what would happen to Mr. Carey if Mr. 
Murray retired or died. Now all such speculation is 
over. The reason: James B. Carey’s assumption of 
the presidency of what is already a key CIO union— 
the International Union of Electrical Workers, CIO. 

James B. Carey’s name hit the headlines back in 
1936 when he emerged as president of the newly 
founded United Electrical Workers. He was 26 years 
old at the time. Among the officials of his union, there 
was a large pro-Communist faction. The real leaders 
of this faction were James Matles, organizational di- 
rector, and Julius Emspak, secretary-treasurer. 

At the UE’s constitutional convention of 1941, 
James Carey was deposed and Albert Fitzgerald as- 
sumed the presidency. Mr. Carey’s defeat not only 
was due to his forthright (and, some thought, pre- 
mature) stand against the Communist officials at the 
convention, but also to palace politics. Many right- 
wing delegates voted against him. They were dis- 
satisfied with his handling of union duties. They said 
he did not answer their letters and would not see 
them when they called. They figured that any change 
would be a change for the better. When Albert J. 
Fitzgerald of Lynn, Massachusetts. was put forward, 
he secured the backing not only of the pro-Communist 
delegates, but of many right-wingers. 


How Communists Organize 


It soon became evident that the reat locus of UE 
power was not Albert J. Fitzgerald, but James Matles 
and Julius Emspak. As brought out repeatedly at 
Congressional hearings, UE Organizational Director 
James Matles’ ranks of paid UE organizers were 
loaded with Communist party-liners. 

The organizer holds a key control job. Here’s why: 
If he is a member of the CP, for instance, and decides 
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to organize a key plant of a thousand workers, he 
feeds into the plant a couple of party stalwarts. 
Around this cell he forms the nucleus of a local union, 
which may consist of no more than ten or twenty 
men. He issues a local union charter to this small 
group and they elect officers. The well-organized group 
of party-liners secure for themselves the controlling 
offices of the local union. ~ 

From there on, the real job of organizing the shop 
begins. The party-liners are specially trained to as- 
sume leadership by stirring up grievances and leading 
strikes. In this they do a good job. By the time 
the next election rolls around, the party-line local 
officers have organized the shop, secured NLRB 
elections, bargained with the employer, and secured 
wage and other gains. The party-line leaders are now 
in solid and are easily elected. Not only are they 
elected to local office, but they are elected as delegates 
to the union’s national convention. Thus a compara- 
tive handful of party-liners was able to control a 
powerful union with contracts covering 570,000 
workers.! 


Right-Left Fight in Union 


At each succeeding UE convention, James Carey or 
some other right-winger ran for election. In each 
case the convention, controlled by the Communist 
party-liners, resoundingly defeated them. Up to 1949, 
that is. At that time the real menace of Communists 
in trade unions began to make itself evident and the 
CIO attitude had changed from toleration of Com- 
munist union leaders to avowed enmity. The anti- 
Communist forces put up for the presidency Frederick 
Kelley, long one of the leaders in the anti-Communist 
fight. The pro-party-line slate of Fitzgerald-Matles- 
Emspak squeaked through with a relatively narrow 
victory. 

Shortly thereafter, in November, the CIO 1949 
convention expelled the UE and set up a new anti- 
Communist electrical union—the International Union 
of Electrical Workers. Heading up this new union 
with the ambiguous title of chairman was James 
Carey, secretary-treasurer of the CIO. The new union 
sprang into full bloom overnight. Within an hour after 
it secured its charter, it was passing out press releases, 


1See “Union Membership in 1948,” The Management Record, 
January, 1949, p. 14. 
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had a letterhead and announced it had a Washington 
office with telephone number and all. 

One month later, the newly chartered IUE-CIO held 
its organizational convention at Philadelphia. James 
Carey chaired this meeting. Conversations with the 
delegates indicated considerable opposition to James 
Carey and support of Frederick Kelley of Lynn, Mass. 
But the purpose of the meeting was not to elect of- 
ficers. This was left to the new union’s second con- 
stitutional convention, which was to be held approxi- 
mately a year from that time. 

The new union voted upon a tentative constitution. 
A key provision of this constitution was the require- 
ment that the president was to be elected by a refer- 
endum vote of the entire membership. This was in- 
serted to prevent a possible recurrence of control of 
the presidential election by faction-controlled dele- 
gates, as occurred in the UE. 

The new union held its first convention for the 
nomination and election of officers in Milwaukee on 
December 7, 1950. At the convention, all opposition 
to James Carey wilted. The crux was the required 
referendum vote for the election of officers. No other 
possible opponent was known well enough to run 
against him. Since there were no others besides Mr. 
Carey nominated for the presidency, the convention 
voted unanimously for him. Only one other national 
officer is elected on a national basis—the secretary- 
treasurer. Elected to this post was Al Hartnell of 
Philadelphia. The new union’s constitution provides 
that the secretary-treasurer shall report to and be 
responsible to the president. (James Carey’s salary 
as IUE-CIO president is to be “not less than” $10,000. 
He gets $12,500 as secretary-treasurer of the CIO, 
making a total of $22,500 a year.) 

Equally important, the TUE convention voted to 
up the monthly per capita tax from 50 cents to 75 
cents. This means that James Carey now heads a 
strong national office that can throw many paid union 
organizers into the field. Next goal of the IUE-CIO 
is the small UE shops that the IUE-CIO passed up 
in its first drive for large blocks of members. 


CIO Report Raven: Membership Down, 
Union in Red 


Analysis of the CIO 1950 financial report reveals 
that CIO membership dropped from its 1949 level. 
It also shows that while CIO income is up slightly, 
the union is now operating in the red. 

For the year ending September 30, 1950, the CIO 
reported $4,038,052.20! in per capita taxes received 
during that period from national unions and organiz- 


1The CIO reported total per capita taxes of $4,048,646.64 for the 
1950 fiscal year. Subtracted from this is $10,594.44, which was trans- 
ferred from the 1949 reserves of the per copies taxes and earmarked 
for the southern organizing drive. 
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ing committees. In addition, it received $155,549.77 
from local industrial unions for per capita taxes and 
initiation fees. This makes a total of $4,193,601.97. On 
the basis of $1.18 per member for the fiscal year (8 
cents for October, 1949, and 10 cents from November, 
1949, on), the membership figure for the CIO is 
3,353,900. This represents a drop of 400,000 from 
the 1949 membership of 3,934,239 indicated by the 
CIO financial statement for that year.” 

In his report to the 1950 CIO convention, President 
Philip Murray reported that the CIO regained 70% 
of the 900,000 members it lost through ousting the 
eleven Communist unions. Thus the net loss was 
270,000 from the 1949 figure of 3,934,239, or a 1950 
membership figure of slightly more than 3.6 million 
members. This compares to the 3,553,899 figure ob- 
tained by analysis of the CIO’s 1950 financial report. 
However, many of the CIO’s recent converts from 
the Communist-tainted unions were made in the last 
few months, while the financial statement covers a 
period from October 1, 1949, to September 30, 1950. 
Thus the CIO may have slightly more members as of 
the year’s end than is indicated by the average for 
the fiscal year. 


CIO Operates in Red 


The CIO financial report also showed that the CIO 
operated in the red during its 1950 fiscal year to the 
tune of $424,872.27. Its total expenses were $4,792,- 
778.75, while its total income was $4,367,906.48. One 
item contributing to this deficit was the southern 
organizing drive. That one item alone accounted for 
$870,000, or one sixth of the CIO budget. 

While the CIO suffered a loss in membership dur- 
ing its 1950 fiscal year, it did enjoy a higher income. 
During that period, it took in $4,367,906.48, as com- 
pared to $3,792,713.35 for the previous fiscal year. 
Much of this gain is attributable to the higher per 
capita tax now imposed by the CIO national head- 
quarters. The present tax is 10 cents a member per 
month. This rate went into effect in November, 1949. 
Prior to that it was 8 cents. / Thus, the total per 
capita tax per member for the fiscal year October 1, 
1949, to September 30, 1950, came to $1.18 per 
member. 

During the previous fiscal year of October 1, 1948, 
to September 30, 1949, the tax was 5 cents per mem- 
ber for October and November of 1948 and 8 cents 
per member for the ten months of December, 1948, 
through September, 1949. This made a per capita tax 
of 90 cents a member for the 1949 fiscal year. Since 


1Most CIO unions do not collect dues from unemployed members, 
members in the service, on strike, or on sick leave. The above CIO 
membership figures do not reflect such members. In addition, not 
all CIO unions pay the CIO national headquarters per capita tax 
on their full membership. 

*For further information on CIO membership figures, see “Union 
Membership in the United States,” The Management Record, June, 
1950, p. 210. 
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the 1950 fiscal year tax was $1.18 a member as com- 
pared to 90 cents a member for the 1949 fiscal year, 
the CIO was able to collect more money in 1950 than 
in 1949, despite the fact that it had fewer members. 


British Issue Union Financial Figures 


The British Government, unlike the United States 
Government, regularly publishes official figures on in- 
come, expenditures and funds of British trade unions. 
They have done this since 1871 for what are known 
as registered trade unions. Finances of these British 
unions for the years 1949, 1948 and 1939 are as follows: 


1949 1948 1989 
18 i L 
Income 
From members.............. 15,885,000 15,413,000 8,867,000 
From other sources........... 1,796,000  1,'742,000 835,000 
Total income.............. 17,681,000 17,155,000 9,702,000 
Expenditure 
Unemployment, etc., benefit.. 159,000 180,000 746,000 
Dispute benefit.............. 74,000 250,000 163,000 
Sick and accident benefit... .. 1,151,000 983,000 675,000 
Funeral benefit.............. 492,000 442,000 389,000 
Superannuation benefit....... 1,725,000 1,681,000 1,200,000 
Other benefits............... 931,000 659,000 395,000 
Political fund. . Oikos Hloiclees cates 6 517,000 375,000 118,000 
Working expenses............ 7,945,000 7,535,000 3,408,000 
Other outgoings............. 1,103,000 810,000 451,000 
Total expenses..........0.. 14,097,000 12,915,000 7,545,000 
Funds at end of year..-........ 58,119,000 54,398,000 22,183,000 


British Union Membership Declines 


Four out of ten in the British work force belong 
to unions. This compares to less than one out of four 
in America. 

As of the end of 1949, membership of British trade 
unions is set at 9,261,540.1 (United Kingdom popu- 
lation is 50,519,000 and working ‘population 23,- 
406,000.72) This was 0.5% less than the 1948 total of 
9,309,200, when British union membership reached 
its all-time high. It was, however, 100,000 greater 
than the 1947 figure. 

Unlike United States tigures, British union mem- 
bership figures include all employee organizations— 
including those of salaried and professional employees 
-—that are know to include among their functions that 
of negotiating with employers to regulate conditions 
of employment. United States membership figures 
include primarily the AFL and CIO unions, the rail- 
road brotherhoods, and the large independents, such 
as John L. Lewis’union. In the United States there 


'Ministry of Labor Gazette, November, 1950, p. 366. 

*Estimated population for the United Kingdom as of December 
$1, 1949; working population as of August, 1950. London: His 
Majesty’s Stationery Office, Central Statistical Office, Monthly Digest 
of Statistics, No. 58, October, 1950. 


exists no accurate tally of the large number of work- 
ers in independent one-plant unions. 

In 1892, the earliest year for which British union 
membership statistics are available, unions had a 
little over 1144 million members. (That same year 
the AFL was barely started.), By 1910, membership 
reached 24% million. The total climbed year by year 
until 1920, when it reached 8,350,000. Subsequently 
the total declined almost continuously until 1933, 
when it was just under 4,400,000. It began to rise 
again in 1934 and has continued to rise in most 
years since. British union membership for years 1935 
to 1949 is as follows: 


Membership at End of Year 


Year (In Thousands 

Males Females Total 
IOS Seen ate eds 4,106 761 4,867 
TOSG epee ee weer ae ae 4,495 800 5,295 
OST SS Sone entre eee 4,947 895 5,842 
TOSS HES. eet ese Fae 5,127 926 6,053 
OBO eae 5 ct beer tect x Wek 5,288 1,010 6,298 
WOSO ae ee tia cece ae 5,494 1,119 6,613 
LOST OR A ae, | ee alg 5,758 1,412 7,165 
LOS ee sien cael: oe ase 6,151 1,716 7,867 
NOES yk tie ee ee Biel meee 6,258 1,916 8,174 
Oa oc. Ch ne nee eet bees 6,239 1,848 8,087 
LOSS I VG Pee Neha. 6,237 1,638 7,875 
DEE nee i ee et ee ae 7,186 1,617 8,803 
DA arate hay A oc ea Pa 7,483 1,662 9,145 
AO48 Fn SNS Oe 7,637 1,672 9, 
DOA ced sitet Mas! CII 7,602 1,660 9,262 


Basis for Wage Stabilization 


Groundwork for a uniform wage stabilization policy 
was set this month as labor and industry representa- 
tives met with Cyrus H. Ching, chairman of the Wage 
Stabilization Board. High on the agenda for discus- 
sion were the problems of wage inequities and cost of 
living wage increases. The Wage Stabilization Board 
has indicated that the final policy recommended will 
depend to a large extent on how industry and labor 
answer seven questions put forth by the stabilization 
board. These questions are: 


1. Wage Inequities 


At any given time at which wage stabilization is insti« 
tuted, particular groups of employers and wage earners will 
claim to have fallen behind other groups, as a result of 
various circumstances, such as differences in contract ex- 
piration dates, types of settlements, and special conditions 
in an industry. What problems of this sort are sufficiently 
serious to warrant recognition in a wage policy? What fair 
and workable policy can be devised to meet these problems? 


2. Cost of Living Adjustments 


What provision should be made for all groups to meet 
the problem of changes in the cost of living under the de- 
fense program? Should escalator clauses, tying wages to 


1For labor's view on these wage problems, see “Unions View 
Wage Stabilization,” p. 28. 
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the consumers’ price index, be approved? If so, should they 
be approved without any limitation, or should some ceiling 
point be established at which the relationship between wage 
stabilization and other controls on inflation will be reviewed 
if the cost of living has not been effectively stabilized? 


3. Annual Wage Increases 


Many collective bargaining agreements provide for wage 
reopenings. Others provide for increases of specific amounts 
to take effect at future dates, regardless of cost of living 
levels. Some of the latter may have been negotiated in com- 
templation of future rises in the cost of living. Others may 
have been agreed upon merely to spread out the impact of 
increased labor costs, or for other bargaining considerations. 
Others may be related to expected increases in productivity, 
with or without specific provision for changes in methods 
designed to increase efficiency. To what extent should such 
arrangements be approved? What standards should be set 
to govern approvability? 


4. Industry vs. Area Stabilization 


Wage rates are established on both an industry and on 
an area basis. Particularly in times of serious manpower 
shortages, wage movements in an industry may have un- 
stabilizing effects on area wage relationships. Wage move- 
ments within an area may also have unstabilizing effects 
on industry wage relationships. How shall a wage policy deal 
with this problem in order to achieve fair and effective sta- 
bilization generally? To what extent should urgent man- 
power needs be taken into account in a wage policy? 
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Whatever basis is used, how should an interplant inequity 
serious enough to warrant correction, be defined? 


Related to this problem is the question of the extent to 
which a stabilization board should utilize industry commis- 
sions as subsidiary agencies. 


5. Intraplant Inequities 


Controlling the many details of wage administration 
within a plant—adjustments of inequities between jobs and 
on the same jobs, transfers, reclassifications, promotions, and 
the like—presents formidable administrative problems. On 
the other hand, uncontrolled actions in this sphere can result 
in unstabilizing increases in wage costs and hourly earnings. 
What fair and administratively workable policies can be 
devised to relate plant wage practices to the stabilization 
program? 


6. Substandard Rates 


Should increases be permitted to correct substandards of 
living? 


7. Fringe Benefits 


What standards should govern approvability of such im- 
portant matters as bonus, health, welfare and pension plans? 
To what extent, if at all, should the effect of such plans 
on mobility of the labor force, particularly in relation to 
war industries, be taken into account? 


JaMes J. BAMsBRICK, JR. 
Division of Personnel Administration 


UNIONS VIEW WAGE STABILIZATION 


AST month the United Labor Policy Committee 

gave labor’s stand on the emergency to Presi- 

dent Harry S. Truman. This committee is composed 

of the AFL, the CIO, the railroad unions, and the 

Machinists. On wage controls, The Machinist reports 
that the unions agreed on the following: 

“The wage stabilization policy must permit the 
adjustment of wage rates to compensate for increases 
in the cost of living. Wage stabilization must not be- 
come wage freezing. This policy must also provide 
for the correction of substandard wages and the ad- 
justment of inequities in existing wage rates within 
or between industries. The now well-recognized prin- 
ciple that wage earners should share in the benefits of 
industrial progress and increases in productivity which 
the nation must and will have from its industrial 
workers, should be specifically embodied in the wage 
stabilization policy- 


MANAGEMENT RECORD 


“Any wage stabilization policy must recognize ex- 
isting collective bargaining agreements which them- 
selves assure stability. This would apply, for example, 
to the automobile and other industries where existing 
contracts provide for the orderly adjustment of wage 
rates. The abrogation of contracts arrived at through 
collective bargaining would inevitably lead to indus- 
trial unrest and this will defeat the very goal of sta- 
bilization.” 

Only the United Mine Workers, reports The Ma- 
chinist, refused to join with the committee in drafting 
a uniform policy. The left-wing unions evicted from 
the CIO were not invited. 

The wage stabilization policy endorsed by all of 
labor approves the operation of escalators. This is a 
departure from the previously announced policy of 
the AFL. As reported in the AFL Weekly News 
Service, the AFL at its Houston convention outlined 
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the 1950 fiscal year tax was $1.18 a member as com- 
pared to 90 cents a member for the 1949 fiscal year, 
the CIO was able to collect more money in 1950 than 
in 1949, despite the fact that it had fewer members. 


British Issue Union Financial Figures 


The British Government, unlike the United States 
Government, regularly publishes official figures on in- 
come, expenditures and funds of British trade unions. 
They have done this since 1871 for what are known 
as registered trade unions. Finances of these British 
unions for the years 1949, 1948 and 1939 are as follows: 


1949 1948 1939 
15 a8 ae 
Income 
From members.............. 15,885,000 15,413,000 8,867,000 
From other sources........... 1,796,000 1,742,000 835,000 
Total income.............. 17,681,000 17,155,000  9,'702,000 
Expenditure 
Unemployment, etc., benefit.. 159,000 180,000 746,000 
Dispute benefit.............. 74,000 250,000 163,000 
Sick and accident benefit. .... 1,151,000 983,000 675,000 
Funeral benefit.............. 492,000 442,000 389,000 
Superannuation benefit....... 1,725,000 1,681,000 1,200,000 
Other benefits................ 931,000 659,000 895,000 
Political fund. . Bo SHC ee 517,000 375,000 118,000 
Working expenses............ 7,945,000 7,585,000 3,408,000 
Other outgoings............. 1,103,000 810,000 451,000 
Total expenses............. 14,097,000 12,915,000 7,545,000 
Funds at end of year........... 58,119,000 54,398,000 22,183,000 


British Union Membership Declines 


Four out of ten in the British work force belong 
to unions. This compares to less than one out of four 
in America. 

As of the end of 1949, membership of British trade 
unions is set at 9,261,540.1 (United Kingdom popu- 
lation is 50,519,000 and working population 23,- 
406,000.2) This was 0.5% less than the 1948 total of 
9,309,200, when British union membership reached 
its all-time high. It was, however, 100,000 greater 
than the 1947 figure. 

Unlike United States tigures, British union mem- 
bership figures include all employee organizations— 
including those of salaried and professional employees 
——that are know to include among their functions that 
of negotiating with employers to regulate conditions 
of employment. United States membership figures 
include primarily the AFL and CIO unions, the rail- 
road brotherhoods, and the large independents, such 
as John L. Lewisunion. In the United States there 


\Ministry of Labor Gazette, November, 1950, p- 366. 

*Estimated population for the United Kingdom as of December 
$1, 1949; working population as of August, 1950. London: His 
Majesty’s Stationery Office, Central Statistical Office, Monthly Digest 
of “tatistics, No. 58, October, 1950. 


exists no accurate tally of the large number of work- 
ers in independent one-plant unions. 

In 1892, the earliest year for which British union 
membership statistics are available, unions had a 
little over 144 million members. (That same year 
the AFL was barely started.) By 1910, membership 
reached 2 million. The total climbed year by year 
until 1920, when it reached 8,350,000. Subsequently 
the total declined almost continuously until 1933, 
when it was just under 4,400,000. It began to rise 
again in 1934 and has continued to rise in most 
years since. British union membership for years 1935 
to 1949 is as follows: 


Membership at End of Year 


Year (In Thousands 

Males Females Total 
LOSS Cah het sa ery 4,106 761 4,867 
DOSG hie Ukr esi hone WN etoet 4,495 800 5,295 
LOS Tn crerece ns aca nianinree 4,947 895 5,842 
TOSS aoc rel has Rea hee ods 5,127 926 6,053 
ws LY A eat Ae OS on Pease 5,288 1,010 6,298 
OSG ee ata Mister cen aah 5,494 1,119 6,613 
TOSTREN hes” ee 5,758 1,412 7,165 
194 re set het oe doe ae 6,151 1,716 7,867 
LBSS Seren te, ch rch aes rods 6,258 1,916 8,174 
1044 tie eat Res 6,239 1,848 8,087 
VO45 is Miley Sie 6,237 1,638 7,875 
TOAG ie sees Pa anita Oe ane 7,186 1,617 8,803 
1) (ines ese uts B sare ae LN 9 7,483 1,662 9,145 
TOSS SN! So 7,637 1,672 9,309 
LOAD ee ree tac eee 7,602 1,660 9,262 


Basis for Wage Stabilization 


Groundwork for a uniform wage stabilization policy 
was set this month as labor and industry representa- 
tives met with Cyrus H. Ching, chairman of the Wage 
Stabilization Board. High on the agenda for discus- 
sion were the problems of wage inequities and cost of 
living wage increases.1 The Wage Stabilization Board 
has indicated that the final policy recommended will 
depend to a large extent on how industry and labor 
answer seven questions put forth by the stabilization 
board. These questions are: 


1. Wage Inequities 


At any given time at which wage stabilization is insti« 
tuted, particular groups of employers and wage earners will 
claim to have fallen behind other groups, as a result of 
various circumstances, such as differences in contract ex- 
piration dates, types of settlements, and special conditions 
in an industry. What problems of this sort are sufficiently 
serious to warrant recognition in a wage policy? What fair 
and workable policy can be devised to meet these problems? 


2. Cost of Living Adjustments 


What provision should be made for all groups to meet 
the problem of changes in the cost of living under the de- 
fense program? Should escalator clauses, tying wages to 


For labor’s view on these wage problems, see “Unions View 
Wage Stabilization,” p. 23. 
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the consumers’ price index, be approved? If so, should they 
be approved without any limitation, or should some ceiling 
point be established at which the relationship between wage 
stabilization and other controls on inflation will be reviewed 
if the cost of living has not been effectively stabilized? 


3. Annual Wage Increases 


Many collective bargaining agreements provide for wage 
reopenings. Others provide for increases of specific amounts 
to take effect at future dates, regardless of cost of living 
levels. Some of the latter may have been negotiated in com- 
templation of future rises in the cost of living. Others may 
have been agreed upon merely to spread out the impact of 
increased labor costs, or for other bargaining considerations. 
Others may be related to expected increases in productivity, 
with or without specific provision for changes in methods 
designed to increase efficiency. To what extent should such 
arrangements be approved? What standards should be set 
to'govern approvability? 


4. Industry vs. Area Stabilization 


Wage rates are established on both an industry and on 
an area basis. Particularly in times of serious manpower 
shortages, wage movements in an industry may have un- 
stabilizing effects on area wage relationships. Wage move- 
ments within an area may also have unstabilizing effects 
on industry wage relationships. How shall a wage policy deal 
with this problem in order to achieve fair and effective sta- 
bilization generally? To what extent should urgent man- 
power needs be taken into account in a wage policy? 
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Whatever basis is used, how should an interplant inequity 
serious enough to warrant correction, be defined? 

Related to this problem is the question of the extent to 
which a stabilization board should utilize industry commis- 
sions as subsidiary agencies. 


5. Intraplant Inequities 


Controlling the many details of wage administration 
within a plant—adjustments of inequities between jobs and 
on the same jobs, transfers, reclassifications, promotions, and 
the like—presents formidable administrative problems. On 
the other hand, uncontrolled actions in this sphere can result 
in unstabilizing increases in wage costs and hourly earnings. 
What fair and administratively workable policies can be 
devised to relate plant wage practices to the stabilization 
program? 


6. Substandard Rates 


Should increases be permitted to correct substandards of 
living? 


7. Fringe Benefits 


What standards should govern approvability of such im- 
portant matters as bonus, health, welfare and pension plans? 
To what extent, if at all, should the effect of such plans 
on mobility of the labor force, particularly in relation to 
war industries, be taken into account? 


JAMES J. BAMERICK, JR. 
Division of Personnel Administration 


UNIONS VIEW WAGE STABILIZATION 


AST month the United Labor Policy Committee 

gave labor’s stand on the emergency to Presi- 

dent Harry S. Truman. This committee is composed 

of the AFL, the CIO, the railroad unions, and the 

Machinists. On wage controls, The Machinist reports 
that the unions agreed on the following: 

“The wage stabilization policy must permit the 
adjustment of wage rates to compensate for increases 
in the cost of living. Wage stabilization must not be- 
come wage freezing. This policy must also provide 
for the correction of substandard wages and the ad- 
justment of inequities in existing wage rates within 
or between industries. The now well-recognized prin- 
ciple that wage earners should share in the benefits of 
industrial progress and increases in productivity which 
the nation must and will have from its industrial 
workers, should be specifically embodied in the wage 
stabilization policy- 
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“Any wage stabilization policy must recognize ex- 
isting collective bargaining agreements which them- 
selves assure stability. This would apply, for example, 
to the automobile and other industries where existing 
contracts provide for the orderly adjustment of wage 
rates. The abrogation of contracts arrived at through 
collective bargaining would inevitably lead to indus- 
trial unrest and this will defeat the very goal of sta- 
bilization.” 

Only the United Mine Workers, reports The Ma- 
chinist, refused to join with the committee in drafting 
a uniform policy. The left-wing unions evicted from 
the CIO were not invited. 

The wage stabilization policy endorsed by all of 
labor approves the operation of escalators. This is a 
departure from the previously announced policy of 
the AFL. As reported in the AFL Weekly News 
Service, the AFL at its Houston convention outlined 
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ability insurance for forty-three years and has a 
membership of 60,000 today. Their noncontributory 
pension program has been in existence for thirty-four 
years, and for eighteen years the company has paid 
separation allowances to workers ineligible for the 
pension program. Latest addition to the list of bene- 
fits is a group medical plan for employees in com- 
munities where a plan is available and the employees 
are interested. 


Institute of Industrial Health 


In December, General Motors joined with the Uni- 
versity of Michigan, at Ann Arbor, in founding an 
institute to be devoted to the study of the prevention, 
diagnosis and treatment of occupational diseases. For 
the long-range project, General Motors has set aside 
$500,000 for equipment and $100,000 a year for ten 
years for all necessary added facilities for the work. 
The project will be administered by a board appointed 
by the university. Because General Motors regards 
health conservation as good economics as well as good 
industrial relations for the company and the country, 
findings of the institute will be made available to all 
American industry. 


Lincoln Electric Distributes $4 Million 


At the year’s end, Lincoln Electric Company in 
Cleveland distributed almost $4 million to its 1,010 
employees in incentive pay and contributions to pen- 
sion annuities. Checks ranged from $32,000, at the 
top, to $1 for employees with less than a week’s serv- 
ice. This brought total yearly earnings of the aver- 
age employee up to $6,748. 

Lincoln Electric has been paying a bonus for sev- 
enteen years. The company feels that its employees 
should be rewarded for producing more and better 
products to be sold at lower prices. 


Severance Pay at Sixty-five 


What kind of benefit can be provided for employees 
who are no longer physically able to perform jobs 
available to them? What kind of benefit can be pro- 
vided for employees who are age sixty-five when 
separated from the company but who are not eligible 
for pensions? The following three clauses were written 
into 1950 agreements to meet one or both of these 
circumstances: 


“Employees terminated because of their physical ina- 
bility to perform any established jobs in the plant to 
which they may be entitled, or employees terminated on 
reaching retirement age sixty-five but who are not en- 
titled to pension benefits, will be given a severance al- 
lowance of one week’s pay for each completed year of 


service. This will be in addition to any other company 
benefits to which the employees may be entitled. Termin- 
ation pay shall be computed on the basis of forty straight- 
time hours at the employee’s regular payroll-card rate.” 
(Agreement between a soap company and the Interna- 
tional Chemical Workers, AFL; March 14, 1950.) 


*% * * 


“It is hereby mutually agreed that male employees 
reaching the age of sixty-five and female employees reach- 
ing the age of sixty who are ineligible for benefits under 
the provisions of the retirement trust shall be given at 
least one year’s notice prior to being separated from the 
payroll. It is further agreed that such employees will 
receive a suitable service award at the time of separation 
from the active payroll.” (Agreement between a paper 
company and the International Brotherhood of Paper 
Makers and the International Brotherhood of Pulp, Sul- 
phite and Paper Mill Workers, June 1, 1950.) 


* * * 


“No pension is available for less than fifteen years’ 
service. But employees age sixty-five or older with service 
exceeding one year and retiring within six months from 
the date of this agreement will receive separation pay at 
the rate of $50 per year of service to a maximum of $500, 
and fair consideration will be given to such ineligible 
elderly employees with service exceeding ten years desiring 
to work and able to work until an older age up to a top 
of seventy years, but no employee with tweny-five years’ 
or more service at age sixty-five will increase his pension 
by being allowed to continue working after his sixty-fifth 
birthday.” (Agreement between an electrical equipment 
company and the United Automobile Workers, AFL 
October 2, 1950.) 


Quiz Program on Pensions 


A natural tendency on the part of any individual is 
to take any benefit for granted, especially if he does 
not contribute toward it. On the theory that this 
tendency can be checked, the National Association of 
Hosiery Manufacturers has developed a question- 
naire on its noncontributory pension plan which it has 
requested all participants to answer. Among the ques- 
tions asked on the form are the number of policies 
held for the individual, the amount of insurance cov- 
erage and the monthly pension benefits, the amount 
which the association has paid in premiums for the 
individual and the time when the employee receives 
vesting rights to his pension. 

The employees must look up the information for 
themselves. Thus, the association believes, the em- 
ployees will indirectly be better informed regarding 
their benefits, and their memories will be refreshed 
on other aspects of the plan. 

Copies of the questionnaire may be obtained from 
the National Association of Hosiery Manufacturers, 
468 Fourth Avenue, New York City. 


Mary Euizasera Batpwin 
Division of Personnel Administration 
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URCHASING power of the dollar dropped to the 


lowest point in history in November. 
would buy only three fifths the amount of goods and 
services used by families as it did in January, 1939. 
The accompanying chart, based on THE CONFER- 
ENCE Board’s consumers’ price index, shows, for 


A dollar 


each of the components, the value of the goods and 


services which a dollar could buy in January, 1939; 
August, 1948 (previous high); and November, 1950. 


A dollar spent for food decreased in purchasing 
power the most of any of the six major components. 


Housewives were spending $1 in November for the 
same amount of food that could be bought for 47 cents 
in January, 1939. The purchasing power of the house- 
furnishings dollar has decreased to 61 cents while 
the value of the sundries dollar has declined to 63 
cents; the clothing dollar is down to 67 cents; fuel, 
down to 75 cents; and housing, down to 86 cents. 
Consumers’ prices climbed to a new. record in No- 
vember with an increase of 0.2% over the level of Au- 
gust and September, 1948, the previous all-time high. 
‘Prices of goods and services purchased by moderate- 
‘imcome families rose 0.5% from October, bringing the 
index up to 166.8. Food and clothing are the only ma- 
jor components still below the 1948 peak. Each major 
budget category increased over the month with the 
exception of housing, which showed no change. Since 


NOVEMBER, 1950hm 


0 
HOUSING FUEL 


June, average consumers’ prices have increased 2.8%, 


mainly reflecting higher prices for housefurnishings, 


clothing, and food. 


(Text continued on page 30) 


Consumers’ Prices 


Reach New 
All-Time High 


CLOTHING SUNDRIES 


HOUSE- 
FURNISHINGS 


August 1948° November 1950 


Source: Tot ConrERENCE Boarp 
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Purchasing Power of the Dollar—January 1939; 


Consumers’ Price Index for Fifty-four United States Cities, and Purchasing Value of the Dollar 


Index Numbers, January, 1989 =100 
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Sundries 
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Weighted Clothing Fuel? House- 
Date Average of Housing! furnish- 
All Items Total Electricity Gas tinge 
1949 November.......... 5 113.7 | 143.8] 156.4] 133.1 129.6 92.6 102.0 | 147.2 
December........... 9.5 113.7 143.6 | 156.2 | 182.8 180.1 92.6 | 102.0] 147.5 
Annual average...... a) 112.7 147.0 159.6 136.2 128.3 91.8 | 101.6 | 150.8 
1950 January............ 7 114.7 | 143.2} 166.0] 132.3] 130.5 92.6 | 101.87} 147.6 
February’........... a1 114.7 142.7} 155.7] 181.8 | 131.2 92.6 | 102.67] 147.9 
Marehice ccs) 7 114.8 142.6 | 165.5 | 181.7 | 131.5 92.7 | 102.57) 147.7 
ADT esis ea en 0 115.2 | 142.5 | 155.6 | 181.5 | 132.8 92.6 | 102.37) 148.1 
May nnctecccssiss ces 0 115.4 142.5 |. 155.6 | 181.4 | 129.7 92.8 | 102.37) 148.1 
PUNES IIe. oes eG 2 115.3 | 148.0} 167.0] 131.1 129.5 92.8 | 102.37] 148.8 
PUlyee aes coceeis oe 38 115.8 | 143.2] 157.4) 181.2 | 130.0 92.8 | 101.57} 148.9 
PRU CUSE asi aa's <15ie <2 9 115.9 | 148.9} 168.0] 1382.0] 131.4 92.9 | 101.47) 158.4 
September.......... 9 116.0 | 146.37) 159.7r| 185.0} 132.1 92.9) 101.47) 156.3 
Octoberiincck ec ctcs .0 116.3 147.47r| 161.4 ea 133 .0 92.9 | 101.37] 160.4 
November.......... 166.8 116.3} 148.9! 163.3) 186.7! 133.2 92.8 | 101.1 163.3 
Percentage Changes 

Oct., 1950 to Nov., 1950...| +0.5 0 | +1.0 +1.2 +0.8 +0.2 “0.1 0.2 | +1.8 | 

Nov., 1949 to Nov., 1950... +3.9 +2.3 +3.5 +4.4 +2.7 +2.8 +0.2 0.9 | +10.9 


1Rents surveyed quarterly, Janu: 
July 15, Oct. 15, from Nov. 1949, 
950 4 


Includes electricity and gas. 
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nach 


+5.3 


April 15, 
anuary 


’Rents surveyed quarterly for individual cities from 
February 1950, forward. 
— aBased on food prices for January 16, 1950. 
bBased on food prices for April 13, 1950. 
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cBased on food prices for July 18, 1950. 


+2.2 


3.7 


dBased on food prices for September 14, 1950. 
eBased on food prices for October 16, 1950. 


rRevised. 


Consumers’ Price Indexes for Cities Surveyed Quarterly 


Nore: These indexes do NOT show intercity differences in price level or standards of living. 


only changes in consumers’ prices in each city, 


They show 


which changes may be compared with those for other cities. 


Index Numbers Percentage Index Numbers 
Jan., 1939=100 anges Jan., 1939=100 
Ciry Aug. 1950 | Nov. 1949 Aug. 1950 | Nov. 1949 
Noy. 1950 | Aug. 1950 | Nov. 1949 to to Nov. 1950 | Aug. 1950 | Nov. 1949 to to 
Nov. 1950 Nov. 1950, Nov. 1950 | Nov. 1950 
Akron | New Haven 
HOO! pn Sete ne eee 220.0 222.0 207.7 0.9 5.9) |) MOOG vas smite tates 
Housing GAT Siler aye kee 124.6 124.67] 123.8 0 4-06) | SROUSIN, gees ee 
Clothing aren. eee 148.5 145.4 143.5 =f ee +3.5. | Clothing jap ae apse 
ire oe SS eas 159.5 158.2 155.6 +0.8 2. 0 Suet aa eee 
Housefurnishings.... . 144.2 | 133.7 | 130.5 +7.9 | +10.5 | Housefurnishings.... 
Sundries? . 3.228 see L552 : +0.5 +0.9 | Sundries............ 
aCe 3 2. +0.5 +3.6 Weighted Total.... 
Pittsburgh 
Deira s ¥s a" NNO Ss 8 +0.4 +1.4 Ipetara ateranetetenesederees F 5 203.2 
A See ks aes 9 13 +2.7 | +11.5 Sahictie eae S ; : f 118.6 
oY Raenetareneeias . 6 A +5.4 +4.5 Pee : 142.1 
LD aiiee SP wi terekrets 133. 132.9 134.1 +-O-7. =ORe Kein d ear yh tae 4 1354 
Housefurnishings ..... 122 114.2 108.8 | +7.5 | +18.3 | Housefurnishings.... : 136.2 
Sundries;..; -soncno. os 145. 144.7 141.8 +0.4 +2.5 | Sundries....2.¢...2. i 151.9 
Pets sie 159.5 155.97) +1.4 +3.7 2 159.4 
PEN aley «a! See ee eitcar 72 217.5 202.9 eoherll +6.1 RO ribo teu ck MO 5 .0 5 228.9 
RAS Oy Cres ne 118.8 115.2 +0.3 +3.5 GAN s Sheate t oto At 4 116.2 
sis eUavemtena ae a 1 W551 156.8 +3.3 +2.2 cae elyie ere ace ¢ 9 : 150.1 
SORA e ine Se 150.3 147.3 143.9 +2.0 +4.4 Pes ofe-oue eye ate: e BEV 3 3 137.2 
Housefurnishings ..... 159.0 | 150.8 | 148.0 +5.4 +7.4 | Housefurnishings.... 9 : 151.2 
Sundries’; a-eaeone os. 157.9 | 157.0 155.77] +0.6 Tr LeAyl Sundriesss nse af 3 137.97 
Weighted Total..... 169.9 | 169.1 | 163.27) 40.5] 44.1 Weighted Total.... 8 162.57 
Dallas Rochester 
FOOd | Sisis i: eet as 222.2 223.8 211.0 Oud 73.8) b HOGG eae s eee ee 208.8 
Housings see lee 166.5 163.6 150.6 “Fl. 8olvsR1076+1Honsings.. = sees 116.7 
Clothing seen 149.3 145.7 146.77) +2.5 ep 2854) Clothing: >... 48 146.6 
Bneleneeene ee sae 89.1 89.1 89.1 0 On | Muele nso ccre ee 163.1 
Housefurnishings..... 156.2 | 147.67/ 145.2 || +5.8| +7.6 | Housefurnishings.... 177.1 
Sundries: ater een 158.6 157.8 154.87) +0.5 +25} pundriess.. 8.8. 00..2 160.97 
° SSS = | 
Weighted Total..... 171.8 | 170.4] 163.77] 40.8] +4.9 164.77 
Duluth 
Hood Joh, pene te wee 218.2 201.5 
Housing cheese eee 114.0 116.4 
Clothing = a7 a 158.3 138.6 
Buel eee eaten 150.5 ; 144.8 
Housefurnishings...,.] 172.3 Housefurnishings .. . . ; 131.4 
Sundriess 7.9 Lob). 7 Sundries\s...5 05ers : 143.8r 
Weighted Total..... 170.8 157.37) +0.5 
Fall River 
Food). (8.80. 3.029. 200.1 | 200.5 | 192.6] -0.2] +83.9]| Food............... iy 
Housing: :. 52. 5he ee 1069) },-108-9-| #10629). | 40, 4-10) Housings eee: a7 
Clothing............. 164.5 | 153.6 | 154.8 |/ +7.1]| +6.3 ] Clothing............ 4 
Buel 5 eee cats. 151.0 | 145.3] 148.07] +3.9| +92.0] Fuell............... df 
Housefurnishings..... 141.5 Housefurnishings .... 8 
Sundries............. 157.7 Sundries®, 50.6: 224; il 
i Aaeae gil ed 
Be Pab* rael ginieie ste eleohn OO eR lee dll Sal Mlet-One) net 7 ll Re OO omy at eae 22 .0 =D 
Cee siagps wees ais aly 21D Boa IOLA ee Onna” [Ol feblousing:. 5. . seas. 8 8 .8 
Sesiechalaine eich LEO. | AO 0 1. 18827 I) a2 |b? A Clothing...... 4...) io ae 9 , 
snes oie aietasolavatatale See aes ae aty oes .d PSURs: 130.6 +3.0 
Housefurnishings ..... Housefurnishings....| 173.0 | 154.4] 142.5 +21.4 
SUNGTIES eeepc Sundries sess ne oe 147.3 | 144.7 | 144.8 +1.7 
Weighted Total..... Weighted Total....| 161.3 158.7 155.6 +3.7 


Source: Tue Conrerence Boarp 


MIncludes electricity and gas 
rRevised. 
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Consumers’ Price Indexes for Cities Surveyed Monthly 


Nore: These indexes do NOT show intercity differences in price level or standards of living. They show 
only changes in consumers’ prices in each city, which changes may be compared with those for other cities. 


Index Numbers Percentage Index Numbers Percentage 
Jan., 1939=100 Changes Jan., 1939=100 Changes 
gs Oct. 1950 | Nov. 1949 ast || Oct. 1950 | Nov. 1949 
Noy. 1950 | Oct. 1950 | Nov. 1949 to to Nov. 1950 | Oct. 1950 | Nov. 1949 to to 
Nov. 1950 | Nov. 1950 Nov. 1950] Nov. 1950 
Birmingham Indianapolis 
Baiierelcisieie sss s 215.4 216.1 : REM) Pacey petit Os Bega aeocecse 228.5 928.5 209.7 0 +9.0 
Housing! ee cia Ric es 149.6 149.6 ‘ Housings. ee 121.0 121.0 119.4 0 +1.3 
lothing.. 2. 2.dk 149.5 149.3r ; : Clothing® see ee 144.1 143.1 140.9 +0.7 +2.3 
Fuel‘... ... pete ces teee 130.9 130.9 ; Buel cpp aap 158.9 158.7 153.7 +0.1 +3.4 
Housefurnishings ..... 171.3 | 166.9 : : Housefurnishings....| 159.0 | 157.3 | 145.1]} +1.1] 49.6 
SSUMULIES 6 oe ess bess 143.8 143.4 ; F Sundries: aches. ie 167.0 167.0 157.9 0 +5.8 
Weighted Total..... 166.9 166.7 : : Weighted Total....| 173.8 173.5 163.7 +0.2 +6.2 
Boston Los Angeles 
Food. one earner 201.2 199.5 F ‘ 4 ROGd Ronee eee 911.5 207.5 201.5 +1.9 +5.0 
Housing* Pee eitraekicurs 116.1 116.1 : Housing 22). fas 2. 114.6 114.6 111.9 0 +2.4 
@lothing: .. 4.2.40... 142.9 142.1 4 5 5 Clothing ar... 4.56.5 142.4 140.8 139.0 +1.1 +2.4 
Fuel!..... settee ees 165.4 164.8 a é . Beles 27 pete t une 97.9 97.9. 91.8 0 +6.6 
Housefurnishings .... . 165.0 | 162.7 : .9 | Housefurnishings....] 162.8 | 160.9r| 137.8 | +1.2 | +18.1 
‘Uy eae _ 153.5 | 153.0 : : aif) Simdries sees ee eae 151.4 | 150.9 | 151.17] +0.3 | +0.2 
Weighted Total..... 163.5 162.5 ; : : Weighted Total....| 160.1 158.5 154.7 +1.0 +8.5 
Chicago New Orleans 
Food. Pistareivis walee elers sta 224.7 225.1 213.0 —0.2 abi: |) HOGG eee aor oes onieis 220.7 Q21.4 213.8 0.3 +3.2 
Housing! BAR elon Sones 124.3 124.3 120.5 0 “3.2! | (pEousiNgt e406 er alan 121.9 121.9 119.2 0 +2.3 
O20 Ree ee 146.4 145.5 142.6 +0.6 +2.7 | Clothing............ 151.5 150.6 149.2 +0.6 +1.5 
Fuel‘..... seteeeeees 114.2 114.2 113.0 0 SEB WLIO OS no Geae ee ae 91.3 91.0 90.8 +0.3 +0.6 
Housefurnishings aretecks 155.2 153.4 142.5 +1.2 +8.9 | Housefurnishings....| 168.2 168.1 159.1 +0.1 +5.7 
Bundries)</ acidic. oa: _ 165.6_ 165.2 \ 163.97) +0.2 +1.0 | Sundries............ 142.7 142.3 139.9 +0.3 +2.0 
Weighted Total..... 170.9 170.7 164.97) +0.1 +3.6 Weighted Total 168.0 168.1 163.6 eel 42.7 
9 fi) 8 : 203.3 201.6 195.4 +0.8 +4.0 
4 A 4 104.6 104.6 104.6 0 0 
4 SS) A 2 149.1 147.8 143.7 +0.9 +3.8 
tes 3 a 4 9 134.4 133.9 130.0 +0.4 +3.4 
Housefurnishings ae 158.3 155.3 139.8 +1.9 | +13.2 | Housefurnishings....| 164.3 160.2 149.9 +2.6 +9.6 
Sundries............. 161.2 | 151.1] 150.2]| +0.1| +0.7 | Sundries............ 162.1 | 161.97} 159.97] +0.1| +1.4 
Weighted Total..... 163.8 162.3 158.5 +0.9 +3.3 Weighted Total....| 162.0 161.1 157.47) +0.6 +2.9 
Detroit Philadelphia 
Food. Bee dent otiatte en 223.0 220.6 204.7 +1.1 SESeO hl Hoodsencsccees ae oss 200.9 201.0 191.9 a +4.7 
Housing’ Sh ie ty) 3 99 ee 116.2 116.2 114.8 0 +1.2 | Housing®............ 111.0 111.0 110.5 0 +0.5 
MWilothing. 6.7 tise. 146.3 145.0 142.6 +0.9 +2.6 | Clothing............ 142.1 140.5 133.1 +1.1 +6.8 
CO aE nor ode ae 155.7 155.67] 146.7 +0.1 SCG toh Ruel saison sactseic 151.4 151.4 146.6 0 +3.3 
Housefurnishings es, 163.8 162.4 149.6 +0.9 +9.5 | Housefurnishings....| 165.5 164.4 146.1 +0.7 | +13.3 
Sundries............. 170.3 168.0 165.2 +1.4 4-921 |) Sundries. /..2..5...- 153.7 153.4 152.8 +0.2 +0.6 
Weighted Total..... 171.2 169.7r| 162.4 +0.9 +5.4 Weighted Total....| 162.8 162.5r| 157.1 +0.2 +3.6 
Source: Tur ConrereNce Boarp 
\Rents surveyed January, April, July, October. *Rents surveyed March, June, September, December. rRevised. 
*Rents surveyed February, May, August, November. ‘Includes electricity and gas. aLess than 0.1% 
Consumers’ Price Index for Ten United States Cities, and Purchasing Value of the Dollar 
Index Numbers, January, 1989=100 
Weighted Clothing Fuel? House- Purchasing 
Date Average of| Food Housing? |__| —_____ |) furnish- | Sundries vele 
BiTeems Total Men’s Women’s Total Electricity Gas pan fn a 
1949 November ......... 159.5 201.0 111.6 141.9 153.1 182.5 126.8 94.1 103.3 147.0 158.1 62.7 
December........... 158.4 197.8 111.6 141.6 152.8 132.2 127.2 94.1 103.3 147.3 158.0 63.1 
Annual average... ... 160.5 204.0 111.5 144.8 156.38 185.1 125.6 93.7 103.2 150.2 156.5 62.3 
1950 January............ yl58.4 197.6a) 112.8 141.4 152.8 131.7 127.4 94.1 102.97) 147.5 157.7 63.1 
Bebruary ces iee sc 157.9 196.0 112.3 140.9 152.4 131.2 128 .2r 94.1 103.97} 147.8 167.7 63.3 
March s.csiaaerss:s sisi. 158.5 197.7 112.3 140.7 152.1 131.1 128 .5r 94.2 103.97} 147.6] 157.8 63.1 
PRBIU Nach ais ais 0 ajc 158.7 197.7b} 112.6 140.6 152.1 131.0 129.4 94.2 103.9r| 147.9 158.2 63.0 
NMayace cits ccs: 159.8 201.4 L187 140.7 152.2 130.9 127.0 94.1 103.97} 147.8 158.3 62.6 
PUNE NTIS Sets 160.9 204.3 112.7 141.2 153.6 130.7 127.0 94.1 103.97} 148.0 158.4 62.2 
SU Sect as nesses 163.1 210.1c} 113.2 141.4 153.9 130.8 127.6 94.2 103.97) 148.5 158.5 61.3 
PAROS reise rc cites ¢ 163.6 210.0 113.2 142.2 154.8 131.6 129.0 94.1 103.97} 153.1 159.3 61.1 
September.......... 164.5 211.1d} 113.2 144.6 156.6 184.5 129.97 94.1 103.97} 156.3 159.8 60.8 
October............. 164.4 209.9e} 113.2 145.6 158.2 135.0 130.9r 94.1 103.97} 160.0 159.8 60.8 
November.......... 165.3 211.2 113.3 146.8 159.9 135.8 131.1 94.1 103.9 162.6 160.4 60.5 
Percentage Changes 
Oct., 1950 to Nov., 1950...| +0.5 +0.6 | +0.1 +0.8 +1.1 +0.6 +0.2 0 0 +1.6 | +0.4 0.5 
Nov., 1949 to Nov., 1950..} +3.6 +5.1 +1.5 +3.5 +4. 4 +2.5 +3.4 0 +0.6 | +10.6 +1.5 -3.5 
1Rents surveyed quarterly in individual cities. bBased on food prices for April 13, 1950. eBased on food prices for October 16, 1950. 
*Includes electricity and gas. ¢Based on food prices for July 18, 1950. rRevised. 


aBased on food prices for Jan. 16, 1950. dBased on food prices for September 14, 1950. 
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Increases in the price of eggs, fresh fish, most 
fresh vegetables and canned goods moved the food 
index 0.6% above the mid-October average. Leg of 
lamb is said to have moved into the caviar class. 
Behind this price rise is the fade-out of the nation’s 
sheep: flock. There are approximately one half as 
many sheep and lambs in United States pastures to- 
day as there were ten years ago. The food index 
would have been higher in November but for decreas- 
ing prices in pork, potatoes, spinach, oranges and 
coffee. 

Continuing the upward trend started in June, the 
housefurnishings index again paced the advance, in- 
creasing 1.8% from October 15 to November 15. 


CLOTHING PRICES CONTINUE TG 2ISE 


For the sixth consecutive month, clothing prices 
showed an increase. Both men’s and women’s cloth- 
ing continued to advance. Men’s work clothes and 
hose showed the largest increase, Because of mount- 
ing labor costs and a strong and constantly rising tex- 
tile market, prices of shirts and pajamas are expected 
to be higher next spring than they are now. Women’s 
street and dress shoes, slips, panties, and nylon hose 
contributed to the 0.8% increase in women’s clothing. 
Shoe manufacturers report that prices of hides have 
gone up almost 50% since the Korean invasion. As 
yet the consumer has not felt the full blow of this 
increase, but probably will by next spring. 

The 0.4% increase in sundries was attributed to in- 
creases in cleaning materials, drugs and toilet articles, 
and reading material. The decreases in gas and elec- 
tricity were not large enough to offset the increase in 
hard coal, resulting in a 0.2% increase in fuel. 


Suirtey Fass 
Statistical Division 


Military Deferments 


(Continued from page 5) 


° What efforts have been made to get a replacement? 


e Can any other employee be transferred to do the 
man’s work? 


e Is there a trained replacement for him? 
e Can we get a woman to do this man’s work? 
e Does the man himself want a deferment? 


A form has been adopted for the use of supervisors 
to provide supporting information for the deferment 
request. Information answering the questions raised 
above is solicited. If a Hood supervisor feels that 
one of his men cannot be replaced, he forwards the re- 
quest with supporting attachments to the military 
service coordinator. If in agreement with the request, 


the coordinator prepares the final deferment appeal 
and forwards it to the draft board concerned. This is 
done, a company executive states, in order to “main- 
tain a reasonable degree of uniformity in what is done 
for employees in similar positions in different parts of 
our company.” The decision of the appropriate mili- 
tary authority is then reported back to the line execu- 
tive involved. 

So far, Hood has had no occasion to request de- 


ferments for reservists. And since J uly 1, only twenty- — 


three of its employees have been drafted. Six defer- 
ment requests were made, two of which have been 


obtained, three are still pending, and one was re- © 


jected. Hood’s advice to other companies, based on 


its own limited experience, can be highlighted as 


follows: 


¢ The final authority for deferment handling should be _ 


the line executive. The personnel department should act 
as the coordinator, however. 

e All supervisors and line personnel should be regu- 
larly informed on the manpower problems of the company 
and the armed forces. 

e Occupational deferments should be requested spar- 
ingly, and only in cases where it can be clearly shown 


that the company would have considerable difficulty in~ 


making a replacement. Every company, one Hood execu- 


tive advises, has to find for itselt the fine line between _ 


proper protection of its labor supply, and “the adverse 
public relations that might result under certain cireum- 
stances from wholesale requests for deferments.” 

e Don’t go after a deferment unless the employee 
wants it. 


5. “If Big, Decentralize”’ 


For a company having operations in almost every 
state in the union, prompt deferment handling for 
employee reservists may be unworkable on an ex- 
tremely centralized basis. This, at least, was the 
opinion of the Ford Motor Company when some of 
its employees were summoned to duty in July. Thus, 
a deferment coordination program was established 
at that time. 

A central deferment coordinator was appointed by 
Ford from its industrial relations staff in Detroit. 
In addition, for each state in which Ford maintains 
activities, a state deferment coordinator was selected. 
Up to this time, the deferment activities of Ford have 
been geared to handle the reservists’ situation only. 
The company feels that the present draft age bracket 
presents no serious problem as to the number of em- 
ployees who could be classified as essential. However, 
should a deferment program for draftees become 
necessary, a Ford executive points out, it would be 
more decentralized than that for the reservists. This 
is due to the fact that the company would then be 
“dealing with hundreds of individual draft boards 
rather than a centralized military agency.” 


THE CONFERENCE BOARD 


Ford recognizes that, ideally, centralization of de- 
_ ferments is a good thing, primarily because it insures 
_ uniformity in dealing with military authorities. How- 
| ever, in view of the very short notice which some 
| reservists are getting, the state coordination program 
| seems to be the best possible compromise. The cen- 
tral deferment coordinator keeps his state coordinators 
fully informed on all company and military man- 
power developments. 

Whenever an essential Ford employee receives his 
_ call to duty, his foreman or supervisor prepares a 
letter stating the need for the deferment. This letter, 
| along with copies of the man’s orders, is sent to the 
_ manager of the local company activity. This manager, 
in turn, passes the information along to the state 
__ deferment coordinator servicing his activity. The final 
| request for deferment is signed by the coordinator 
/ who makes all necessary follow-ups with the military 
_ command issuing the order. 

| Company-wide statistics are not available to deter- 
_ mine the success of the deferment program. However, 
_ the deferment coordinator for Michigan locations re- 
ports that the system so far is working “very well.” 


6. “Advice to Subsidiary Companies”’ 

What about the deferment-handling policies in a 
' company operating several subsidiary companies? 
' Take the case of Fibreboard Products, Inc., a large 
» paper and paper products manufacturer in San Fran- 
cisco, California. As a matter of general corporate 
policy, Fibreboard advises its eight subsidiaries not 
' to seek deferments for reservists or draftees. Defer- 
ments for the draftees under twenty-six years of age 
are inadvisable, the company says, and the best that 
can be done for reservists is only a six months’ delay. 
Should an exception to this policy seem warranted in 
» individual cases, authority is vested in the vice-presi- 
dent and/or general manager of the subsidiary to 
seek the deferment. This can be done at the subsidi- 
ary level without centralized approval. A copy of 
the deferment request is sent to the corporation’s in- 
' dustrial relations department, however, for informa- 
_ tional purposes. d 

Deferments for employees in the parent company 
- are likewise discouraged. Where an exception is de- 
sired, clearance must be obtained not only from the 
industrial relations department, but also from the ap- 
propriate vice-president and the company president. 
Requiring clear-to-the-top approval has an intended 
purpose, the company says. It serves to show man- 
| agement personnel down the line that a deferment 
request is something in the “special” category, some- 
| thing to be seriously considered prior to the request. 
Because the current manpower problem hasn’t begun 
| to compare with that of World War II, one Fibreboard 
| executive advises companies setting up a deferment 


| 


| procedure to “make it as difficult as possible. Save 
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your ammunition until the higher-age brackets are 
seriously hit.” 


7. “Use the Committee Approach” 


A slight variation on the usual deferment-handling 
plan is currently being tried by the Detroit Edison 
Company. All deferment requests originating within 
the company are screened by a ten-man deferment 
committee. This committee consists of representa- 
tives from each major department and is chaired by 
the company’s employment manager. 

All information collected from a military manpower 
survey made earlier is available to the committee. 
Likewise, the committee is given the responsibility of 
reviewing all current directives from the armed forces 
and Selective Service. When an employee receives 
his orders to active duty or his draft classification, 
his department representative immediately investi- 
gates whether a deferment request should be made. 
The representative’s criteria for decision? A com- 
pany policy stating: “Occupational deferments will 
be asked for only if the employee cannot be replaced 
and if his work is essential to the continuous operation 
and maintenance of our service.” Should the repre- 
sentative feel that a deferment is desired, a meeting 
of the ten-man deferment committee is promptly 
called. The department representative presents the 
facts and a decision is made. Detroit Edison’s defer- 
ment committee chairman says that delays have 
been kept to a minimum. The clerical work of the 
committee has been standardized and the deferment 
communications are sent to the appropriate military 
command on the day the case is reviewed. 

Detroit Edison did not use the committee approach 
during World War II. But from experience so far, 
it appears to be effective. The company cites its two 
major advantages. One, it allows all departments to 
be more fully acquainted with both the company’s 
and the nation’s manpower problems. Two, broader 
and more effective consideration can be achieved in 
screening deferments. It is the company’s belief 
that fairness and uniformity in treatment can be bet- 
ter achieved when all points of view in the company 
are pooled before deciding on a specific deferment 
request. 


8. “Organize Your Replacement Schedules”’ 


“We will request deferments only for the length 
of time necessary to train and qualify replacements.” 
That is the guide to the deferment machinery set up 
by Trans-World Airlines. While fully aware of its 
key role in a war effort, TWA feels that personnel 
essential to its operations are probably equally essen- 
tial to the armed forces. Thus, the accent is on 
prompt selection of a replacement. 

In TWA, the deferment-handling machinery is 
headed up by the company’s director of industrial re- 
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lations. This reflects company thinking that “uniform- 
ity of handling and proper relationships with the de- 
fense agency can best be maintained by a centralized 
system.” That all company supervisors might know 
how deferment requests will be cleared by the indus- 
trial relations director, a three-category classification 
system has been set up. Deferments are considered 
on the basis of these three categories: 


“Category 1: Where a replacement is available locally 
either within the section or from the local labor market 
who can immediately take over the function vacated by 
the employee entering the military service, the deferment 
will not be requested. 

“Category 2: If there is no one available within the 
section capable of assuming the inducted employee’s 
duties and it is possible to procure a replacement from 
within the company or from the local labor market who 
cannot immediately take over the function, the section- 
head may, through his major department head, request 
a company deferment of from thirty to ninety days, de- 
pending on the nature of the position. 

“Category 3: If no one is available within the company 
or on the local labor market to replace the employee, a 
deferment of ninety days to six months may be requested 
by the section head through his major department head. 
The period of time requested will depend on the nature 
of the position and the nationwide labor market. The 
period of time will of necessity be varied but of sufficient 
duration to procure and give minimum training to a re- 
placement. If during the deferment period it appears the 
function cannot be absorbed or a replacement cannot be 


procured and trained, an additional deferment may be 
requested.” 


Wherever a supervisor feels that one of his em- 
ployees fits into the second or third categories, he 
submits his documented request through channels to 
his major department head. It is the department 
head who assumes final responsibility for the request. 
The director of industrial relations then makes all 
necessary contacts and follow-ups with the military 
commanders. Only if the request is not in line 
with over-all company policy or might prejudice the 
company’s relationship with the armed forces would 
the industrial relations director question it. 

“To date, the three-category system has worked 
out in practice,” observes the director of industrial 
relations. However, he points out that the system 
hasn’t yet been given its full-power test. Only a 
few deferment requests have so far been made, since 
most employees have fitted into the first category or 
have had sufficient time allowed them to permit ade- 
quate replacement. The real test will come, the com- 
pany admits, “when large-scale inductions begin and 
the manpower situation becomes really tight.” 


9. ‘“*The Job Belongs to Line Personnel’’ 


Is your company normally administered on a cen- 
tralized or a decentralized basis? The answer to this 


question probably indicates where final responsibility 
for deferment clearance should also rest. So says one 
executive of Thompson Products, Inc., of Cleveland, 
Ohio. . 

The deferment policy at Thompson Products, Inc., 
like other personnel policies, has been formulated at 
the staff level. However, each of the plants is author- 
ized to make individual decisions within the frame- 
work of staff policy. Thus, final deferment clearance 
is made by the plant personnel managers. Central 
staff personnel executives are available for whatever 
consultation or guidance is sought. 

Three points of deferment policy have been im- 
pressed on all plant personnel by the central staff. , 
They are: i 

e The company should hew strictly to the letter and | 
spirit of Selective Service and Defense Department regu- | 
lations. 


e Deferments for draftees and reservists should be re- 
quested only when the employee is engaged in a critical 
occupation and in a necessary activity directly contribut- 
ing to the production or maintenance of war material, 
when the employee is not replaceable within a reasonable 
period of time, and when his going would be an ace 
loss to the company’s war production effort. 

e The public relations factor associated with defer- 
ment requests should not be overlooked. As a recent” 
executive memorandum to plant personnel cited, “At this 
stage of the war program, when so few men are being» 
drafted, any attempt to secure deferments to which we 
are not reasonably entitled would cast a cloud on the — 
company and would react very unfavorably later if the 
war effort expands and there are a large number of em- 
ployees engaged in critical work for whom we shall then 
have to request deferments. Everyone concerned should 
protect the company’s record for integrity and make 
sure that deferment requests are made only in proper 
cases.” 

Joun J. SPEED 
Division of Personnel Administration 


‘““Ker-Choo.. And You’”’ 


Impressed by statistics? Here are a few. There are 
500 million colds a year in the United States. How 
much do they cost? $2 billion. 

These facts keynote an attractively cartooned book- 
let recently published by the Rubber Manufacturers 
Association. In addition to the statistics, the booklet 
goes on to describe the preventive and remedial steps 
in combating the common cold. The booklet, entitled 
“Ker-Choo and You,” is designed for easy reading and 
can be used to acquaint employees with the facts of 
our nation’s No. 1 disease. Copies are available on re- 
quest from the Rubber Footwear Division of the 
Rubber Manufacturers Association, Inc., 444 Madi- — 
son Avenue, New York 22, New York. § 
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Significant Labor Statistics 


1950 Percentage Change 
item Unit Ago || Month | Mosth 
Nov. Oct. Sept. Aug. July June May over over 
Previous| Year 
Month | Previous 
Consumers’ Price Index 
ELIOOU oleh SN ten secciela tk aies Seid oleaio oc Jan. 1939=100 214.8] 213.5) 214.6] 213.5| 213.5} 207.7] 204.5} 204.0] +0.6; +5.3 

BA OUSIN gna, Mem iatias Takis is Shikem ules. Jan. 1939=100 116.3} 116.3] 116.0) 115.9; 115.8} 115.3) 115.4) 113.7 0 +2.3 

Ma Pnin gee eee c tei inislencis etcce’ s) cceleaca oe Jan. 1939=100 148.9|r 147.47 146.3 143.9} 143.2] 143.0) 142.5] 143.8] +1.0) +3.5 
PMI B Sees Tee a ate den sce leroap due Jan. 1939=100 163.3; 161.4/r 159.7) 158.0] 157.4) 157.0} 155.6] 156.4) +1.2| +4.4 
WWWIOIHICHNS eile ee ee ieee ciecin ewok ebaae es Jan. 1939=100 136.77 135.6] 135.0] 132.0] 131.2) 131.1) 181.4) 133.1) +0.8) 42.7 

LTS SEE FA is Ge ee ee ae ne Jan. 1939=100 133.2 133.0) 132.1] 131.4) 130.0] 129.5} 129.7] 129.6) +0.2| +2.8 
IBACCLIICIL VAI Merete Ass dine Sos suede Jan. 1939=100 92.8 92.9) 92.9 92.9 92.8 92.8 92.8 92.6) OE One 

GASH aise co ctea tb ode. s Jan, 1939=100 101.1)r 101.3!r 101.4\r 101.4)r 101.5|r 102.3\r 102.3} 102.0) =0)52 —-0.9 

Housefurnishings................-..--- Jan. 1939=100 | 163.3) 160.4) 156.3] 153.4] 148.9] 148.3] 148.1] 147.2) +1.8} +10.9 

| SSIBICIEION tne alte cveisyecnietotemia c eerster ties Jan. 1939=100 158.7| 158.1] 158.0! 157.2] 156.3} 156.1} 155.9} 155.3! +0.4) +2.2 
| PAIR ECINIS! Amat. Rats srees 62 2 c-cls. aso ¢ « srayaels Jan. 1939=100 166.8] 166.0} 165.9| 164.9} 164.3} 162.2} 161.0) 160.5: +0.5, +3.9 
_. Purchasing value of dollar.............. Jan. 1939 dollars 60.0} 60.2} 60.3! 60.6) 60.9} 61.7! 62.1] 62.3; 0.3 3.7 
; | Reanibernal(tas Jen tecs > et ia{7 ie sues «(cies ak 1935-1939=100 || ..... 174.8} 173.8} 173.0] 172.5] 170.2, 168.6) 168.5) +06 +3.7 
| 
: Strikes (BLS) 

Beginning in period.................... Mumber: ee ee een: « p 525\p 525 560 425 425 450 256 0 |+105.1 
fae Workers involved. 2... 220.0000) 0028. thousands =—S ||... p 180\p 275 350 225 260 $25 570 -34.5| 68.4 
Total man days idle................... thousands $$|..... p 2450\p 3,500} 2,900) 2,900} 2,750) 3,000) 17,500 -30.0) -86.0 

| 

te ee aaa lie in manufacturi’g (BLS) 

Separations tans s sees cet ee es as per 100 employees || ..... 4.3 4.9 4.2 2.9 3.0 3.1 4.1) 12:2) +4.9 
Quitas¥. sets eee Ree Bad isle Ke per 100 employees |] ..... 2.7, 3.4 2.9 1.8 1.7 1.6 1.5] -20.6) +80.0 
Discharges. ch. itelsfe.cecetoSalovae Sista nt per 100 employees || ..... A 4 4 Ss 3 3 ag 0 |+100.0 
Wen y Olisseererttiic sss. ccc aetemee ss per 100 employees || ..... 8 3 .6 .6 9 ee 2.3] +14.3| 65.2 

ACCESSIONS. nae t Re esicc dee ences ene per 100 employees || ..... 5.8 5.7 6.6 4.7 4.8 4.4 3.7] -7.0; +43.2 

| Wage Earners 

All manufacturing industries (BLS) 

BarningaNOurly re. s+ ys cise =e aye are eee average in dollars |p 1.510] 1.501} 1.480\r 1.4641 1.462] 1.453] 1.442! 1.392} +0.6) +8.5 

Week yee tee IAL: NO de! average in dollars |p 62.06] 61.99] 60.68!r 60.32) 59.21] 58.85) 57.54) 55.26; +0.1| +12.3 
Hours per production worker.......... average per week |p 41.1} 41.3) 41.0) 41.2) 40.5} 40.5, 39.9) 39.7; 0.5) +3.5 
Pmployment.aacce yciiecis coy acc is 1939 average=100 || ..... 160.3} 158.97 156.3. 148.3) 147.3; 144.5 138.8) +0.9) +15.5 
PAYLOUSIMe MT ce PUN tests keke 1939 average=100 || ..... 415.87 403.4'r 394.4) 367.5) 362.7) 348.0} 320.9, +3.1) +29.6 

Durable goa (BLS) 

PSMROUTI YAS hal oo siare sys aicyvie'sl oy average in dollars |p 1.586] 1.577|r 1.563)r 1.539] 1.533] 1.522} 1.509) 1.458 +0.6] +8.8 
MECKIV tee ots cae dane. ss average in dollars |[p 66.29] 66.39|r 65.18|r 64.33] 63.01| 62.86] 61.57) 58.17) -0.2) +14.0 

Hours per production worker ern ae average per week |ip 41.8] 42.1) 41.7) 41.8) 41.1] 41.3) 40.8) 39.9) -0.7 +4.8 
Mmployment ayers) <toie ls ois) oco. oe ee thousands ip 7,202] '7,181|r 7,016\r 6,900] 6,597] 6,596} 6,456] 5,719), +0.3| +25.9 

Nondurable goods (BLS) . | 

Earnings sHOUrly aes ceiccis os cc-s dias ea ss average in dollars jp 1.413] 1.406] 1.381|r 1.374) 1.375] 1.365) 1.358] 1.325 +0.5; +6.6 

weekly..,........ Spelnesae ae average in dollars |p 56.80| 56.66] 55.52ir 55.65| 54.73| 53.92] 52.83) 52.47] +0.2, +8.3 
Hours per production worker.......... average per week |p 40.2) 40.3] 40.2/ 40.5} 39.8] 39.5} 38.9) 39.6) 0.2; +1.5 
Employmentsoscc ccs: cares Cees acces thousands p 5,809] 5,952\r 6,000;r 5.902] 5,554) 5,470] 5,385] 5,570} -2.4, +4.3 

Class I railroads! 

Earnings, hourly................0005. average in dollars || ..... | ..... |... 1.608} 1.622} 1.603) 1.611; 1.429 —0.9}| +12.5 

WEEK Virsa Fels le sdvcraveueue ieee due pelltaverageninydollarss acts. |. sep elas +. 73.82| 68.73) 71.47) 74.44) 71.63] +7.4) +3.1 
“Real” weekly earnings’.............. Jan. 1939=100 Has || eee | es, cee 131.2] 122.6} 129.2} 135.5] 130.0} +7.0) +0.9 
Hours per wage earner................ average per week ]| ..... | ..... |] ..... 45.9, 42.4| 44.6) 46.2} 50.1) +8.3, -8.4 

Agricultural wage rates (BAE)®......... | | 
With board and room, per month...... average in dollars || ..... 102800) age tare 9800 ache silly sss 99.00} +4.1; +3.0 
With house, per month............... average in dollars | ..... 123.0014. 73 lh gthreee, 126800 |b rare ne eect 120.00) -2.4) +2.5 

' Composite rate per hour.............. | average in dollars | ..... 5500 gcse Mayes 56 Llgaet BA/. eet: 67 45.4 43.5 
Source: Tur ConFerEence Boarp, unless otherwise indicated 
1Derived from Interstate Commerce Commission areports. 3Changes in Agricultural Wage Rates are quarterly. pPreliminary. 


2Series revised; formerly on a 1923 base. rRevis 
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Round Table 


(Continued from page 8) 


automatic wage rate increases based on rises in the 
cost of living. I cannot visualize how any war labor 
board would have the courage to say that such clauses 
worked out by collective bargaining in recent months 
will be abrogated for the duration. If they do con- 
tinue in force, I venture to predict that the most 
important wage stabilization agency in the next war 
may be the office of price administration rather than 
the war labor board. 


Compensation of Salaried 
Employees Under Stabilization 
By Lewis B. Cuyler 


bbe compensation of salaried employees under 
stabilization is quite a subject to discuss. Even 
before we get to the problems that would exist under 
stabilization, it seems to me we have to realize that 
the salaried employee, in comparison to the person 
who comes within the structure of a union contract, is 
not used to formal controls. In many cases he 
probably has only a vague idea of the salary policy 
of his company. Furthermore, I think I can say that 
his management is not used to working under such 
a structure. So we have a great many things to con- 
sider. We have to consider what the position of the 
salaried employee has been over the past several 
years in comparison to the man who gets paid under 
a union contract. How has he fared during inflation 
and how does it happen that he is willing to be a 
salaried employee without, for instance, the protection 
of an escalator clause in a union contract? In other 
words, it would seem to me, before we discuss how 
to handle him or how to protect him when we are 
confronted with putting him under controls, we have 
to look into what his situation has been, what has 
made him willing to be employed on a year-round 
salary basis and what type of character the man has 
anyway. 

I therefore feel it is important to mention some 
of the motivating forces that lead him to put on a 
white collar instead of overalls. If we can analyze 
and understand these forces, if we can respect them, 
and if, above all, we can keep them intact during a 
period of stabilization, I believe the salaried or admin- 
istrative employee can be handled well and will not 
be, as he is so often called, “the forgotten man.” 

Well, what are some of these motivations? He 
works more directly under the eyes of management. 


Perhaps he has a greater opportunity to gain a posi- 
tion on a management level. Because of this, there 
is more incentive to study or to educate himself. For 
some reason, either right or wrong, I believe there is 
a feeling on his part that his work may place him on 
a higher social level or at least give him a chance to 
reach a higher social level. This springs from a feel- 
ing that there may be more dignity attached to his 
work and that he receives more individualistic atten- 
tion. Underlying all of these reasons, of course, is 
the fact that his position may be more secure, is not 
as vulnerable to layoff or to loss of work because of 
labor disturbance. 

Many of you may not agree with these reasons or 
may have others to add, or, even if you do agree, 
many may not take them too seriously. If you do 
not take them seriously, I think I should say right 
now that, in my opinion, you had better change your 
viewpoint. I know in my experience that these have 
been the incentives which have made it possible to 
build up an administrative or maintain a clerical 
staff. And if we fail to recognize these incentives— 
and protect them—lI certainly think that this impor- 
tant individual, the salaried employee, will settle for 
the highest hourly wage possible and look to a union 
for protection. If management does not recognize or 
encourage ability working under its eyes, management 
will lose a valuable asset. If management does not 
promote such ability whenever possible to manage- 
ment jobs and demonstrate, through the promotion of 
capable individuals, that such steps are possible, 
what appeal remains in the salaried job? If manage- 
ment does not develop the structure through which 
the more ambitious can study and, through educa- 
tion, gain the equipment for higher-level opportunities, 
why shouldn’t the salaried employee go for the high 
hourly wage and enjoy the movies at night instead 
of going to night school? If management does not 
treat such people as individuals and as equals in 
social relationships, it closes a world for a great many, 
who will then look elsewhere for something that will 
never really satisfy them. 


| 


But the subject of this talk is salaries. However, 
I have thought it wise to mention incentives at the 
beginning because incentives not only have a direct 
bearing on the whole question, but should take great 
prominence in any.personnel policy which is developed 
for the salaried employee. The question now arises as 
to how salary policy can be attuned to an incentive 
program, and what part salaries themselves should 
play as an incentive. Are salaries the sole incentive 
to the salaried employee? Even though we recognize 
that salary is the prime factor to a large number of 
people (perhaps a majority in any one company) , 
we can argue, I believe, that it is not the sole incen- - 
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‘| bilization. 


tive to those who set the tone and show the leader- 


“) ship. And if we follow this thinking and place the 


_ value on it that it deserves, I am sure we will see 
| the importance of safeguarding these incentives 
| through well-administered personnel policies. Along 
| with this, we must safeguard the fundamental incen- 
tive of salary, if we can, even under a period of sta- 
Certainly you will agree with me that 
: all other incentives will mean little without the salary 
incentive. 

Now, what is a good salary structure for the 
salaried employee? In general terms, such a structure 
must be sensitive to the impact of inflation, must give 
confidence that management will do the fair thing. 


“| And it must, above everything else, be hitched to 


the general personnel policies that have been de- 
veloped to stress the incentives we have been talking 


2 | about. Furthermore, we have to think in terms of 
“) a structure, if possible, that will be elastic enough to 


, | retain these incentives over a period of stabilization. 
_ This is asking a great deal, and many questions 
naturally arise. 


al 


e If we really are sincere about these incentives, 
should we not think strictly in terms of individual 
increases for merit? 

e If we rely solely on individual merit increases 
to keep us in step with the rising cost of living 
during a time of inflation, how can we call them 
merit increases? 

e If we rely solely on merit, how can we reach 
the large number of people on routine jobs whose 
performance is the same this year on the same job 
as it was last year on the same job? 

e Are we placed in a position where we have to 
introduce a cost of living allowance from time to 
time as conditions may call for it? 

e If we have established salary ranges, how would 
we take care of a man who has reached the top 
of a range and to whom we can no longer give a 
merit increase to help him keep’ in step with the 
cost of living? 

e Finally, how can a salary structure based largely 
on merit increases operate under wage stabilization? 


There is no structure in the world which can answer 
all of these conflicting questions. However, a great 
deal can be done in the right direction. I do not be- 
| lieve, for instance, that any of these questions can be 
answered systematically or equitably unless a com- 
pany has some idea of the relative values of its jobs. 
Therefore, I would suggest first, if we are trying to 
arrive at some structure of salary administration 
which can preserve these incentives and which is 
elastic enough to work under stabilization, that it is 
absolutely necessary for us to operate within some 
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broad framework of evaluation. If there is no formal 
job evaluation plan, at least there should be a gen- 
eral understanding with which to work. 

Thus, on the presumption that we are all approach- 
ing this problem within some broad framework of 
relative values, let us take up some of these questions. 
I do not see how we can think in terms of a personnel 
policy designed to offer incentives without committing 
ourselves to a salary policy which also stresses incen- 
tives. It seems to me that if we do not develop a 
structure that will allow for merit increases within 
ranges and also allow for the promotion of an indi- 
vidual from one job level to another that we will 
be doing the salaried employee as well as ourselves a 
serious harm. To develop such a structure, in my 
opinion, is the correct answer to the first question, 
namely, keeping our salary policy in line with other 
policies we have developed. I take it for granted 
that we all recognize the proper administration of 
such a policy must involve (a) constant salary re- 
views, (b) the training of supervisors to handle 
individuals under their supervision so that the merit 
increase structure will really buy the long and endur- 
ing dividends it is supposed to buy and, (c) above 
all, a well-worked-out and well-administered merit 
rating program. 

In answering the first question, however, we find 
that such a structure does not necessarily apply itself 
to some of the other questions. This is a fine sys- 
tem and a fine opportunity for the capable people who 
can rise rapidly within ranges and. who can be pro- 
moted from one job level to another. Rapid promo- 
tions take care of rises in the cost of living for the 
good man but if promotions are not rapid and if 
we're dealing with the person who cannot rise easily 
from one job level to another, how can we apply this 
policy to offset any rise in the cost of living? 

There would be no problem if the cost of living 
did not rise, if every job were evaluated correctly, if 
every individual were rated correctly, and if people 
not capable of progress were separated or discharged 
at their leveling-off point along the way. However, 
we all know that such perfection never exists and we 
all know that we have been through, and are in, 
an inflationary period. Certainly, therefore, this ideal 
structure fails us in this situation and we find our- 
selves forced into thinking in terms of a cost of living 
bonus. The problem is only increased by the fact that 
the large number of people who do not easily rise from 
one job level to another are good people, in fact are 
in many ways the backbone of our organization. 

It is a very difficult question to answer, but it 
seems to me that we would again be compromising 
with our principles, losing a great deal of our own 
self-respect, and doing the salaried employee injury 
if we go for a cost of living handout. Any bonus given 
as a lump sum usually is not used for the purpose it 
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is given. It is hard not to repeat such a bonus from 
year to year, even if the cost of living declines. While 
the amount may seem large coming in one sum, 
it is usually smaller than a merit increase and too 
often it is considered by management as a substitute 
for a merit increase in the cases of those employees 
who are due for such an increase. The result is that the 
really meritorious suffer. 

I do not claim to have the answer for this difficult 
question, but I can suggest a solution for your con- 
sideration. We all know that we have to pay the 
market price for comparable jobs and we all know that 
the market price goes up as the labor market tightens 
and as wage increases are granted in new union con- 


tracts. Thus, I, myself, have come around to think- - 


ing that we should not necessarily compromise our 
merit increase structure by trying to make it keep 
pace with a rise in the cost of living as such. I think 
we should rather recognize that in such a market the 
basic price tag that we have to place on standard jobs 
goes up and down. Therefore, in order to keep pace 
with the market and to pay salaries that are the 
equivalent or better for similar jobs, we must revise 
upward (or downward, if we ever get in a downward 
trend) the salary ranges which govern our jobs. If 
we do this, I feel we can keep our merit structure 
intact, and under that structure continue to give two 
types of increases. The first type, for the really 
meritorious, would come along normally, The second 
type would not be strictly a cost of living raise but 
would be an additional amount built into an indi- 
vidual salary which would reflect (a) the increased 
value we have placed on our jobs as a result of com- 
parative studies and (b) the increased price we would 
have to pay to get new people in the labor market. 

As I have said before, this is merely a suggested 
solution. Some of you may think this is merely a 
question of terms and that in reality I am suggesting 
a cost of living bonus across the board. However, I 
do not feel I can be accused of this. If we stick to 
the principle of keeping the values on our jobs in line 
with the market, if we pay the price necessary on 
those jobs, and if we combine this approach with in- 
creases for merit, I feel this is not a question of terms. 
Nor do I feel the machinery is too complicated if 
management properly trains its supervisors in this 
approach. 

As a matter of fact, supervisors are the most im- 
portant men in the whole structure. They must be 
developed as good personnel men with a deep appre- 
ciation of personnel policies and salary policies in the 
same way they are developed as good production or 
operating men. It must be realized throughout this 
whole approach to the problem that we are working 
outside of exacting controls and within a system where 
much, especially the merit increase, is left to judg- 
ment and understanding of our philosophy. We are 


merely providing the tools with which the supervisor 


can do a good job. If we were doing the job for 
him by stating the amount of an across-the-board 
cost of living bonus effective on a certain date, we 
would be taking away from him a real supervisor’s pre- 
rogative, discrediting his individual judgment and in- 


terfering with the relationship we want him to build © 


up between himself and his staff. All we are doing 
is to provide him with ranges that call for more 
room and higher price tags and telling him that these 
higher values should be reflected in the salaries of his 
staff, with merit added on for the meritorious in ac- 
cordance with his own judgment. 


~~ 


If he has just put-through a number of increases” 
before-he gets the schedule for the new ranges, he — 


does not necessarily have to act on those people im- — 


mediately, but he should consider action at a subse- 
quent date when he will take these new values into 
consideration. In other words, it is management’s 
duty to keep him informed as to market prices, aver- 
ages, and so forth, and give him the tools and author- 
ity to keep his organization in line accordingly. I 
do not believe this is a cost of living increase across 


the board and I do not feel we are compromising with ; 


our merit increase structure. 
Our problem today is how we can answer all of 


these questions, and at the same time how we can — 


keep these incentives during a period of wage sta- — 


bilization. I have spent a considerable amount of 


time on the merit increase or incentive structure be- 


cause I feel that such a structure is entirely possible 


and can be well administered in a nonunionized com- 


pany for salaried people. I have done this because 
I’m sure we must still think in terms of these incen- 
tives even if we get the controls of wage stabilization. 


This finally brings us to how such a structure can op- 


erate under stabilization. 


I would presume that if we get stabilization we will — 


also get price controls, and that the combination 
should result in a greater stabilization in the cost of 


living. Therefore, if we’ve been alert or if we be- 


come alert to revising our salary ranges to a point 
where we can pay salaries in line with competitive 
rates and with living costs, we can continue to operate 
well within the merit structure. I certainly hope so 
and I would certainly suppose that any wage control 
would not freeze salaries as they exist today but 
would stabilize salary ranges and stabilize existing 
structures. Therefore, it would seem to me that if you 
have not already examined your ranges in the light of 
the present-day market, in the light of where your 
people stand within those ranges, in anticipation of 
possible stabilization, you are not prepared to retain 
the very incentives that make a person willing to 
wear a white collar instead of overalls. Worse yet, 
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you are likely to lose many who will leave you for a 
high hourly wage. 

In closing, I would like to make a few remarks about 
the place of the personnel officer in the management 
of a nonunionized company employing white collar 
salaried people. He has no union contract with 
escalator clauses to administer his salaries. He has no 
labor leaders pointing out to him and his management 
what his people want or demand. Some of you may 
think this makes his job easier. Perhaps so, but it 
also involves responsibilities which I think have be- 
come quite unique in the industrial relations field. 
In a way such a man is both a representative of man- 
agement and the employee. At the same time that 
he must know how much the traffic will bear from 
a management point of view, he must also know what 
the employees want, and, indeed, must keep them 
satisfied and hopeful as to their future. He cannot 
be content only with the point of view of manage- 
ment. Nor can he be content with only the point of 
view of the staff. To them he is management and 
_to management he, in a curious way, is their [the 
employees] leader, talking of their needs, even though 
his title may identify him with top management. 

_ Without the exacting terms of a contract, without 
| the precise demands of union leaders, I may have been 
a little vague in presenting these problems and in 


|) suggesting some solutions. If so, I ask you to remem- 


' ber that we are working in a field where I hope there 
are still many incentives, where opinion and judgment 


) still play an important role and where faith, trust and 


understanding still control these relationships. If 


|) the voice of the personnel man cannot hold manage- 


ment to an honest recognition of these problems, if 
it cannot create policies that will provide incentives 


| of equal value with the incentive of pay, and if it 


cannot properly present problems concerning the 
| whole staff relationship to his company, then I will 
agree that the salaried man is, in reality, “the for- 
gotten man.” 


Pros and Cons of 
Cost of Living Adjustments 
By Martin R. Gainsbrugh 


Y THE middle of 1950, only about 500,000 
workers in the United States were covered by cost 
| of living escalator clauses. Between July and Septem- 
ber, according to BLS estimates, another 300,000 
| workers were added. By the end of the year [1950], 
well over a million workers will be covered under nego- 
| tiated escalator clauses. 

This is not the first time in history that escalator 
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clauses have been used. In Britain, in December, 
1920, about 144 million workers were covered by 
automatic cost of living plans. By August, 1921, 
the figure had reached 234 million and in July, 1922, 
about 3 million. Ten years later the number of 
workers covered was down to about 34-1 million. 

In trying to summarize the pros and cons of escala- 
tor clauses or cost of living adjustments, I have had 
extreme difficulty in finding arguments for such 
clauses, despite the fact that they are so popular. 
The major arguments advanced in favor of them ap- 
pear to be these: 

e Escalator clauses adjust wages quickly to prices 
in a period of rapid upward price change. 

e Cost of living allowances, coupled with annual 
improvement factor adjustments for productivity, 
yield higher real wages each year, thereby expanding 
purchasing power in the market. They contribute 
thereby toward an expanded economy, to use a pet 
Washington phrase; they make for a_ balanced 
economy. 

e Cost of living adjustments remove the price factor 
from collective bargaining, thereby allowing the 
parties to concentrate on other wage criteria. Among 
these are ability to pay, productivity, budget studies, 
wages paid for comparable jobs in other industries, 
and, increasingly today, the repercussions upon the 
national economy of an additional wage increase. 

These are the standard arguments in favor of cost 
of living clauses. Recently several new lines of argu- 
ment have been advanced. Among these are: 

e The only direction prices can move is upward. 
Economists tell us that we are in for secular inflation. 
So let’s ride the price trend rather than oppose it. 

e Business fares well under a rising-price level and 
so does labor. Everyone likes rising prices and the 
increased business activity which accompanies a rise 
in prices. Why, then, oppose it, particularly if the 
product being sold has low elasticity of demand with 
respect to price. In other words, if demand for a 
product will not be increased much by a downturn in 
prices, that means less income for the individual en- 
terprises producing the product. The argument then 
is: let’s contribute toward maintaining our receipts 
by hiking wages and maintaining a high price level. 

e The supply of labor is tight. The cost of living 
escalator adjustment, particularly if made on a quar- 
terly basis, enables the employer to retain labor. It 
also is a means of gaining a long-term wage agreement 
and thereby insures stable employee relations. 

e Such adjustments are bound to be recognized as 
legitimate costs of production in event of a price 
rollback or freeze. Therefore, let’s get them in now 
rather than wait until it is too late. 

These arguments are not entirely persuasive. Per- 
haps the ones I mentioned last are more impressive 
in the short run than those I listed at the beginning. 
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The arguments against cost of living adjustments 
even in a peacetime environment, to say nothing of a 
defense environment, appear far more impressive. 

The first one we heard a great deal about in World 
War II and we will hear more of it again in the weeks 
and months immediately ahead. It is our old friend, 
the wage-price spiral. Wages chase prices and prices 
chase wages and we get as a result the familiar ratchet 
effect upon the price level. 

Second, the cost of living clause protects only one 
sector of our population, the wage-earning sector. It 
leaves unprotected those with fixed incomes: white 
collar workers, the clergy, the educators, and similar 
groups. 

Third, as urban wages rise, farm. prices also rise 
for two reasons. The farmer must compete for the 
same labor supply. And as the prices of things he 
buys go up, parity prices are in turn affected and the 
prices of things the farmer sells also go up. 

Wages are dynamic, and are subject to many forces. 
Should they be made to move solely in accordance 
with a cost of living index? A cost of living adjust- 
ment is a one-way street. It works only on the up- 
swing. Historically, it has never worked on the down- 
swing. 

Fourth, the index has certain inadequacies as a 
measure of price change and we are going to hear more 
about that in the weeks immediately ahead. The 
Bureau of Labor Statistics is currently under attack 
from labor on this point. The bureau proposes to 
make some minor changes in the next month or two, 
and to make a series of major changes later. Such 
changes will obviously affect the continuity of the 
cost of living index series. 

Fifth, cost of living adjustments ignore the wage- 
paying capacity of individual industries. Industry 
as a whole may be able to bear a cost of living increase. 
But not every industry is expanding to the same de- 
gree, and not every firm in a given industry is earn- 
ing the average profit of its industry. The prosperity 
of different industries fluctuates widely, and to peg 
all of them to the same cost of living index creates 
hardships. 

One of the senior economists in the labor move- 
ment had this to say recently about escalators: 


“During a period of inflation it is impossible to escape 
the cost of living argument. Labor has to use it. During 
inflation it is dusted off and used. During deflation it 
is in large part abandoned. . . . In times when prices 
are stable, employers are the ones that use the cost of 
living argument. They. use it as an argument not to 
increase wage rates or even as a reason to cut wage 
rates when prices are falling. Before the inflationary 
period, that’s the argument labor economists who appear 
for labor unions have to meet all the time. And we try 
to keep away from the cost of living. 


Of course when the inflation started there was no way 


to keep away from it. But ordinarily to use cost of living” 


as a standard for fixing wage rates is a bad social policy 
because it means tying the worker to a fixed standard, 
if by the cost of living you mean increases and decreases 
in a price index like the consumer retail price index. Years 
ago, Ethelbert Stewart, who’was one of the first commis- 


sioners of the Bureau of Labor Statistics, dubbed that © 


policy the ‘stock breeder’s gazette theory of labor.’ He 
said it was reminiscent of the idea that all a working 
man should have is enough to keep him on a subsistence 
level under a fixed standard, so that he would have enough 
to support himself and raise children to replenish the 


labor supply when he died. Nevertheless the realization _ 


of labor and the consciousness of labor leaders that prices 
have some meaning so far as their wage rates are con- 
cerned and their realization that real wages are measured 
not by money wages alone but by the prices that they 
have to pay for consumers’ items was a real step forward. 
They then learned that their progress must be measured 
in terms of real wages rather than money wages.” 


I want to quote a few figures bearing on cost of liv- — 


ing adjustments. If we had a long-term price chart 
for the last 150 years, we would find that today the 
cost of living index is at an all-time high. It is above 
any previous inflationary peak we have ever reached. 
Our wholesale price index is also at an all-time high. 
Now we are adding a new inflationary potential to the 


unabsorbed inflation of the preceding five years. That : 


is a sobering note worth stressing. 


yal 


If we repeat our experience in World War IJ, our 


cost of living index, which is already at 175, would 
go up a third. If our defense effort lasts as long as the 
war—four or five years—we would add fifty-eight 
points to the cost of living index. The index would 
be about 235 as compared with 100 in 1939. If wages 
follow the~same course as in World War II, they 
would go up at least 40%. We would then have an 
average hourly wage in manufacturing of $2.10 an 
hour, compared with $1.50 today. 

The steel fact-finding board in July, 1949, examined 
all the available relevant statistics and saw no justi- 
fication for a general wage increase at that time. From 


that time until September, 1950, despite all the talk 
about increases in prices, the cost of living had gone — 


up only 3.1%. From the low point in February, 1950, 
the increase was only 4.4%. Hourly earnings were 
up at least 5%. The gain in real hourly earnings since 
July, 1949, was 1.9%. The gain in real weekly earnings 
was 7.4%—or $2.41 a week in terms of real purchasing 
power. Even after allowing for the increase in income 
taxes, the gain in take-home since the steel fact-find- 
ing board report was about $2 a week. 

I close with this comment. We should guard against 
repeating the performance of World War II in our 
wage policy. We started from a low price and wage 


base in 1939. Perhaps it was desirable that prices 
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should rise and that “reflation” be attempted. We 
got that “reflation”—and much more. We are now 
_at the highest price level this country has ever known, 
_as well as the highest wage level. This time it be- 
hooves us to beat down the forces of inflation rather 


| than to suppress them as we did in World War II, 


only to have them break out anew six months or a 


| year from now. 


What Does the Immediate 
Future Hold? 
By W. Willard Wirtz 


HERE are two approaches to the problem of pre- 
diction posed by the subject assigned me. One 
is to analyze certain basic forces and then project the 
_ operation of those forces into the future. That takes 
an economist. I am not an economist, and frequently 


fail to recognize a basic force until it knocks me down. 
‘| That avenue of analysis is not open to me. 


The other approach is to try to guess what a num- 
_ber of men are going to do. These men include the 
leaders of management, of labor and of government, 
both in this country and in other countries. My 
guesses as to what their economic, political and mili- 
tary decisions are going to be can be no better than 
yours. There is perhaps point, however, in at least 
identifying the actions which are going to be the sig- 
nificant ones, the judgments which have to be made 
| before any rational over-all conclusion can be reached. 
I’m going to add to my listing of the issues my own 
I shall not try to defend them. 


Any prognosis in this field must be based first upon 


\ a guess as to what the international situation is going 


tobe. My own thinking assumes that it will continue 
ominous and threatening but that there will not be 
all-out war in 1951. This means, to me, the necessity 
_ of anti-inflationary controls under the worst possible 
set of circumstances, for the patriotic stimulus to 
| private cooperation with governmental administrative 
| programs will be, if not lacking, only half hearted. 
| Evasion and avoidance will be as popular, and as ac- 
| cepted, as they are today in the tax field. That will 
| mean continued spending for armaments. But the 
psychology which is essential to democratic crisis 
| measures will be lacking. 

_ The second guess must be as to what the rate of 
military expenditure will be. There can be no intelli- 
gent judgment as to how much we will need without 
knowing the answer to that question. We know that 
we were spending at the rate of about $12.4 billion 
a year on armament. We have now moved up to a 
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rate of between $15 billion and $20 billion a year. 
My guess is that by the middle of 1951 we will be 
spending for armament at the rate of between $25 
billion and $30 billion a year, almost regardless of 
any improvements in the international situation, but 
assuming, of course, that it does not become a good 
deal worse. 

Third, assuming an expenditure for armament at 
the rate of about $30 billion a year, can we produce 
enough consumer goods so that we don’t need to worry 
about the inflationary problem? I understand that 
Mr. Keyserling in a speech yesterday said, in effect, 
“Yes, the facilities of this country are such that we 
can produce enough bread and butter and clothes and 
enough guns, even $30 billion a year’s worth of guns.” 

The Bureau of Labor Statistics reported yesterday 
in apparent confirmation of this opinion that the 
cost of living, at least of food, had gone down slightly 
during the last two or three weeks. Mr. Symington 
stated in October that he felt that there was at least 
a strong possibility that we could continue to do 
both things. He pointed out that despite the huge- 
ness of the $30 billion figure it must be compared 
with a figure of about $90 billion in 1944. The mili- 
tary take then was three times as great, at least in 
absolute figures, as we are anticipating during the 
next six or seven months. So the situation may not 
be an impossible one. 

My opinion, despite all the advice of the experts, is, 
“No, we cannot do both things.” The figures may 
suggest that we can do it. You will remember that 
Robert Nathan’s figures “proved”- that we could 
increase wages without increasing prices in 1946. It 
is true that the cost of living has gone down a little 
on food in the last couple of weeks. I should have 
thought that this was the result of a seasonal reduc- 
tion in meat prices, and I am bothered more by the 
fact that the wholesale index appears to have gone 
up six points during this same period. I am basing my 
answer to this third question on, among other things, 
the general psychology of the country. Most people 
are persuaded that there is going to be inflation, and 
I am pretty sure that with that much general per- 
suasion there will be inflation. The possibility that we 
could have avoided it, even if proved by statistics, does 
not impress me. I think we are going to get it. 

Four, can the problem be solved by the voluntary 
and indirect control program which is now being 
tried? By that I mean agreements by labor not to 
ask for more wages, by management not to increase 
prices, by people not to buy things they don’t need. 
My answer here is a flat no. I do not think that the 
voluntary program is going to work. Already Secre- 
tary Sawyer and Mr. Harrison have indicated that as 
far as their part of the control program is concerned 
they are convinced that they must go beyond volun- 
tary measures. 
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On the wage front, I don’t believe that one union 
trusts another union enough not to ask for all the 
wages, it can get. And I don’t believe that one com- 
pany trusts another company enough not to charge al- 
most all in prices that it can get. Collective bargain- 
ing, perhaps unfortunately from this standpoint, is 
conducted in this country on a local basis. To try to 
sell one party or the other in collective bargaining 
on the proposition that national economic consider- 
ations require the exercise of restraint simply does 
not seem to me to fit into the picture. I do not 
believe that we are going to get an effective indirect 
control program. 

I do not believe that American management is go- 
ing to put up with the kind of tax program which it 
would take to lick the inflationary problem. I am 
a suspicious individual. I am suspicious of the fact 
that right now part of American management seems 
to. be sponsoring an excess-profits tax and another part 
is saying, “No, it ought to be an increased corporation 
tax.” I am inclined to think that the hope is that 
in the end neither of the two will get enough support 
to go through. I don’t believe we are going to have 
a tax program with enough teeth in it to lick the in- 
flationary problem. 

My pessimism is confirmed by Mr. Taft’s sugges- 
tion that he does not want the short session of Con- 
gress to do anything about a problem of which time 
is certainly of the essence. I don’t see a disposition 
on the part of labor to do its part in the acceptance 
of an indirect program. Walter Reuther says he does 
not like credit controls because they are cutting out 
temporarily a few jobs in the automobile industry. 
I don’t think we can hope for a solution to the prob- 
lem through voluntary indirect controls. 

Fifth, will extensive direct wage controls be imposed 
during the first half of 1951? JI think the answer is 
clearly no. The Wage Stabilization Board, created 
by executive order in September, has not yet been 
set up. There is a chairman. Industry members have 
been appointed. Labor members have been appointed. 
The other two public members have not been ap- 
pointed. There is no staff. Until the organization is 
set up, at least, we can expect no affirmative action. 

I do not think the country is ready yet for a pro- 
gram of across-the-board direct controls. It is not 
sufficiently persuaded that there is a crisis at hand. 
I do not believe you would get today from either 
American labor or American management the degree 
of cooperative participation which would be essential 
to make an across-the-board direct control program 
work. Until you have that, it would seem to be fool- 
ish to put such a program into effect. 

Sixth, what is going to happen to wages during 
the immediate future? My understanding, not statis- 
tically confirmed, is that wages have gone up about 
a dime an hour in 1950 on the average. My guess is 
that the effect of the steel and other negotiations now 
going on and of the coal case which we have to an- 


ticipate next year, will be to move this dime up to 
about 15 cents or 20 cents by the middle of 1951. So 
we will be faced at that point with a general increase 
of about 15 cents or 20 cents over the levels of the 
spring of 1950. 

There is another very important element in the 
picture. Not only will there be this upward wage 
movement, but there will be in many collective bar- 
gaining agreements a pattern for future increases. 
There will be not only the escalator clauses, but also 
provisions in a good many contracts specifying the 
increases to be granted next year and the year after 
that and the year after that. 

Seventh, will selective controls be put into effect 
during the first half of 1951? My guess is that there 
will be a few selective price controls imposed, and 
under the law that will mean also that there will be 
a few wage controls, selective by industry. I add 
only one footnote here. I am completely convinced 
that this program of selective price and wage controls 
will be a complete and utter failure. 

My experience with the Wage Stabilization Board 
was one of getting badly burned trying to administer 
a program of partial wage controls which nobody 
wanted. My hands still bear the scars of trying to 
hang on to a rope that was moving so fast it could 
not possibly be stopped. The idea of controlling wages 


in essential industries and not controlling them in | 


others means nothing when you analyze it except 
that wages will be held down in essential industries. 
This will have the effect of forcing men over to the 
candy plant across the street where wages are not con- 
trolled. My guess is that it would not take more 
than two or three months of selective wage controls to 
prove the folly of the whole thing. 

Eighth, when will we have all-out wage controls 
if we have them at all? I said my mistakes were go- 
ing to be clean cut. My guess is that we will probably 
have a complete across-the-board wage control pro- 
gram by about the middle of 1951. A “freeze” seems 
to me unlikely. The defense will be one of depth. 
My guess is that the basic principle will be one of 
accommodating the wage movement to the pattern 
which has already been set in these agreements en- 
tered into in 1950. I refer to the cost of living adjust- 
ments and annual increases which have already been 
provided for, particularly in the automobile contracts, 
to be made next year and the year after that. 

In-the last war, we held that the escalator clauses 
could not be approved. They were inflationary. I 
guess they are still as inflationary as they were last 
time, but this time the wage control authorities will 
have to reckon with the hard fact that the pattern 
has been set in private collective bargaining. The 
“productivity increases” provided for on an annual 
schedule present a harder and closer question. Whether 
or not they are to be allowed to function will repre- 
sent perhaps the basic issue to be determined by 
the stabilization authorities. 
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Contract Settlement Announcements—Nov. 15 to Dee. 15 


Note: Adjustments verified by company unless otherwise specified 


Increase 
Company Type Remarks 
r 1 
Worker!| Amount | patie | Adected 
Aircraft, Parts and Accessories 

Bendix Aviation Corporation.......... WE | $.10 hr 9-1-50 n.a. |Liberalized insurance. Wage reopening 10-1-51. (Int’l Ass’n of 
Kansas City, Kan. Machinists, Ind.) 

‘ *Boeing Airplane Co.................. WE 6% 11-50 15,000 |Average increase is 9.6¢ hour. Amendment added to contract which 
Seattle, Wash. approx. | expires 5-22-51. (Int’] Ass’n of Machinists, Ind.) 

Curtiss-Wright Corp.................. WE | $.14 hr. | 10-23-50 | 93,200 |Previous increase granted 1-31-50. Wage reopening 1-31-52. 
Propellor Division (Int’] Ass’n of Machinists, Ind.) 

Caldwell, N. J. 
S |$5.60 wk.| 10-16-50 1,400 |(No union) 
Apparel and Allied Products 

Durham Hosiery Mills................ WE a 9-1-50 375 |Wage reopening 12-1-50. (American Federation of Hosiery Workers, 
Durham, N. C. Ind.) 

*Dress Industry Workers.............. WE 6.5% | 12-18-50] 85,000 |Average hourly increase will be 15¢ hour, bringing new rates to range 
Metropolitan N. Y. area from $1.65 hour to $2.65 hour. Weekly salaried increase will average 

$3 to $5. Employer’s contribution to health, welfare, and retire- 
ment fund increased. Three-year contract. (Int'l Ladies’ Garment 
Workers, AFL) 
Phoenix Hosiery Co.................. WE | $.05 hr. | 10-2-50 500 |(American Federation of Hosiery Workers, Ind.) 
Milwaukee, Wis. 

PEE WORT MUIAIC re rerciricsic/elsiein esis: s,50as WE 6% 10-9-50 55 |Rate prior to increase was 92¢ hour, effective 7-48. (American 
Glencoe, Minn. Federation of Hosiery Workers, Ind.) 

*Women’s Coat & Suit Industry....... WE | $.145 hr. | 11-20-50] 60,000 |Majority will receive increase of $5 week and nonskilled will receive 
Metropolitan N. Y. area $3 week. Average hourly earnings were $2.50 hour. (Int’] Ladies’ 

Garment Workers, AFL) 

Automobiles, Parts and Accessories 

. *Chrysler Corporation.............2.. WE | $.01 br 12-50 | 105,000 |Annual 4¢ hour increase 6-1-51, 52, ’53, and 54. Quarterly cost 

Interstate of living adjustments of 1¢ for every 1.14 point change in BLS index. 

Improved insurance, pension and vacation benefits. Modified union 
shop. This new 5-year contract to replace 3-year agreement signed 
5-4-50. Twenty thousand salaried employees will receive com- 
parable increase plus benefits. (UAW, CIO) 

Fitzjohn Coach Company............. WE | $.10 hr. | 10-2-50 140 |Rate prior to increase ranged from $1.11 hour to $1.53 hour, effective 
Muskegon, Mich. 7-22-48. (UAW, AFL) 

Chemicals and Allied Products 

Allied Chemical & Dye Corporation....| WE | $.10 hr. | 10-7—-50 n.a. |(United Gas, Coke & Chemical Workers, CIO) 
River Rouge, Mich. 

American Cyanamid Company......... WE | $.10 hr. | 10-22-50 2,800 |Saturday premium of 30¢ and Sunday premium of 70¢. Wage reopen- 
Calco Chemical & Plastic Division ening 4-23-51. (Int’] Chemical Workers, AFL) 

Boundbrook, N. J. 

American Dyeing Corporation......... WE 10% |10-30-50| n.a. |Wage reopening 3-15-51. (Textile Workers Union, CIO) 
Fiskdale, Mass. 

iS) 10% | 10-30-50] n.a. |(No union) 
Bradford Dyeing Association.......... WE | $.12 hr. | 10-9-50 1,116 |Additional 6¢ hour effective 10-1-51 and 10-1-52. Quarterly cost of 
Westerly, R. I. living adjustments of 1¢ hour for every 1.14 point change in BLS 
index. Contract closed on all issues until 9-30-53, except right to 
open for pensions on 9-80-51. (Textile Workers Union, CIO) 
S| $.125 hr. | 10-9-50 n.a._ |(No union) 
male 
$.12 hr 
female 
$5 wk. to n.d. n.a. |(No union) 
i $8 wk. 
California Spray Chemical Corporation.|~ WE 6% 10-1-50 95 |Rate prior to increase was $1.47 hour, effective 10-149. New pension 
Oakland, Cal. plan, but not part of contract. Wage reopening 9-30-51. (Int’] 
Union of Mine, Mill, & Smelter Workers, Ind.) 
iS) 6% 10-1-50 8 |Rate prior to increase was $285 month, effective 10-1-49 for junior 
chemists. Wage reopening 9-30-51. (United Office and Profes- 
sional Workers, Ind.) 

Carborundum Company.............. WE | $.05 hr. | 7-19-50 3,763 |Annual improvement factor of 3¢. For every 1.14 change in BLS 
Niagara Falls, N. Y. index, 1¢ increase or decrease. Noncontributory pension plan. 

Increased insurance benefits. Wage reopening 7-19-55. (United 
Gas, Coke & Chemical Workers, CIO) 

Dewey & Almy Chemical Company....} WE | $.05 hr. | 10-30-50 425 |Previous increase of 7¢ hour granted 8-14-50. Double time for 

Cambridge, Mass. Sunday except on four-shift basis; 214 times regular rate for 10 
specified holidays. Wage reopening 12-3-51. (Int’l Chemical 
Workers, AFL) 

General Aniline & Film Corporation....| WE | $.08 hr. | 9-15-50 | 2,000 |Company pays half of Blue Cross premium. Half day off before 
Graseli Works Division Christmas. Wage reopening 11-1-51. (General Aniline Employees 
Linden, N. J. Organization) 

S 5% 1-1-51 300 |Same benefits as above. (No union) 
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me Increase 
Company bh ' Remarks 
‘ker! Date Numbe: 
Worker!! Amount | pasties | Mamet 
Chemicals and Allied Products (Continued) E : 
Great Lakes Carbon Corporation....... WE | $.10 br. | 8-6-50 41 |Ten days’ sick leave after 2 years. Wage reopening 60 days before 


8-6-51. (Oil Workers Int. Union; CIO) 

Ten days’ sick leave after 1 year. Wage reopening 2-15-51. (Oil 
Workers Int’! Union, CIO) 

Additional group insurance payments. One additional paid holiday. 
Package of 3¢ to equalize rates. Wage reopening by 9-15-51. 
(Textile Workers Union, CIO) 

Rate prior to increase was $1.31 hour, effective 11-7-49. Blue Cross 
Du) for individual employees paid by company. (UMW, 
Dist. 50 

Automatic 5% increase effective 4-16-52. May reopen for wages if 
St. Louis cost of living rises 10% above 9-50 level. (Int’l Chemical 


Long Beach, Cal. 
PortArthyryybextes) recciemtacieis oseien 


The Harodite Finishing Company...... 
Dighton, Mass. 

Hercules Powder Co., Inc............: WE | $.10 hr. | 11-13-50 920 
Hopewell, Va. 

Monsanto Chemical Co............... WE 6.5% | 11-1-50 100 

Carondelet Plant 


St. Louis, Mo. Workers, AFL) 
John F. Queeney Plant.............. WE 6.5% 11-1-50 1,700 |General increase of 5% effective 4-16-52. Contract expires 4-15-53. 
St. Louis, Mo. If St. Louis consumer price index rises 10% over 9-50 figure, con- 


reas may ‘be reopened once for wages. (Int’l Chemical Workers, 

AFL 

Rate prior to increase was $1.60 hour, effective 7-1-50. Wage re- 
coe 1-1-51. (United~Gas, Coke and Chemical Workers, 
CIO Byie ; 

Double pay for work on birthday. Bonus of $10 on yearly employ- 
ment anniversary. Contract runs to 3-52. (United Gas, Coke & 
Chemical Workers, CIO) E 


National Lead Company.............. WE | $.06 hr. | 11-1-50 | 960 
Tintanium Division 

Sayreville, N. J. 

*Plastic Manufacturing Co............ 


Stamford, Conn. 


WE | $.10 hr. | 11-20-50 175 


Food and Allhied Products 
Campbell Soup Company............. 
Camden, N. J. 


WE | $.11 hr. | 10-30-50 5,000 |Base rate prior to increase was $1.11 hour male, and $1.04 hour fe- 
male, effective 3-22-50. Contract expires 3-1-52. (Food, Tobacco 
Workers Industrial Union, CIO) 

Durkee Famous Foods................ S  |$11.25mo.| 8-1-50 45 |No wage reopening. (Int’l Union of Office Employees, AFL) 
Berkeley, Cal. 

R. T. French Company............... 
Rochester, N. Y. : 

General Mills, Inc.................0.. 


Kankakee, Ill. 
Jacksonville Blas xe \eps:sve chelse lt erate aie 


WE | $.15 hr. | 8-28-50 350 |One extra holiday, making total of 7. Wage reopening 3-1-51. 
(United Packinghouse Workers, CIO) 

(United Ass’n of Journeymen and Apprentices of Plumbing and Pipe 
cian Industry, AFL; United Gas, Coke & Chemical Workers, 

IO 

(adh ia of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and Helpers, 
AF 

(American Federation of Grain Millers, AFL) 

(United Packinghouse Workers, CIO) 


WE | $.09 hr. 11-50 95 


WE | $.05 hr. | 11-3-50 26 


WE | $.03 hr. | 10-80-50 516 


Wichita, Kan. and Kansas City, Mo... 
WE | $.11 hr, 8-7-50 42 


George A. Hormel & Company......... 
Atlanta, Ga. 


S |$4.40 wk.| 8-7-50 27 |(United Packinghouse Workers, CIO) 
Kingan & Company, Inc.............. WE | $.11 hr. | 9-18-50 74 |Rate prior to increase was 98¢ hour basic labor, effective 1-13-50. 
Atlanta, Ga. Wage reopening once between 9-18-50 and 1-13-51 and once be- 
tween 1-13-51 and 1-13-52. (United Packinghouse Workers, CIO) 
S $4.50 wk.| 9-18-50 19 |(No union) 
Quaker Oats Company.........:...... WE | $.10 hr. | 7-10-50 150 |Previous increase granted 9-1-48. Wage reopening 8-7-51. (Int’] 
Memphis, Tenn. Chemical Workers, AFL) 
S $15 mo. | 9-1-50 75 |(No union) 
Joseph E. Seagram & Sons, Inc........ WE | $.075 hr. | 6-30-50 100 |Wage reopening 7-1-51. (Bro. of Painters, Decorators and Paper- 


hangers, AFL) 

Rate prior to increase was 92¢ hour, effective 8-49, (United Gas, 
Coke & Chemical Workers, CIO) ; 

Quarterly cost of living adjustments of 214¢ hour for every 3.37 point 
increase in BLS index. Improvement increase of 214¢ hour every 
714 months. Rate prior to increase was $1.18 hour average, effective 
9-49. Sickness insurance benefits increased to $25 week from $20 
week. Three weeks’ vacation for 15 instead of 20 years’ service. 
Wage reopening 5-1-52. (Oil Workers Int’l Union, CIO) 

Same benefits as above. (No union) 


Lawrenceburg, Ind. 

Swift & Company.................... 
Cairo, Ill. 

Mrs. Tucker’s Foods, Inc............. 
Sherman, Tex. 


WE | $.075 hr. 8-50 90 
WE | $.10 hr. | 9-17-50 280 


iS) $4 mo. | 9-15-50 150 


Furniture and Allied Products 


Edison Wood Products, Inc........... WE /$.06 hr. to} 71-50 260 |Wage reopening 1-1-51 and every 6 months. (Upholsterers’ Int’l 
New London, Wis. $.07 hr. Union, AFL) 
SS) various | 10-30-50 40 |(No union) 


Rate prior to increase was $1.07 hour, effective 5-148. (Upholsterers’ 
Int'l] Union, AFL) 

Increase of 2% in piece rates. Improved group insurance plan. One 
additional paid holiday making a total of 4. Union security provi- 
sion. Contract expires 10-2-51. (United Furniture Workers, CIO) 


French & Heald Company............. 
Milford, N. H. 

Heywood-Wakefield Co............... 
Gardner, Mass. 


Metal Manufactures 
*American Locomotive Co............. 
Schenectady, N. Y. 
Apex Electrical Manufacturing Co..... 
New York, N. Y. 


WE | $.10 hr. | 10-11-50 115 
WE | $.07 hr. | 10-2-50 1,100 


WE 5% ‘| 11-15-50 500 
approx. 
WE | $.10 hr. | 10-1-50 875 


(No union) 


Additional 5¢ hour to be allocated to pensions now under negotiation. 
Wage reopening on 10 days’ notice. (Int’l Ass’n of Machinists, Ind.) 


S_ |$17.30mo.| 10-1-50 200 |Same as above. (Office Employees Int’l Union, AFL) 
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T Increase 
Company ea ee Remarks 
orker 
poet Bileative ere 
Metal Manufactures (Continued) 

Buffalo Bolt Company................ WE 10% 10-9-50 n.a. |Result of wage reopening. Adjustment effective until 5-15-51. 
Div. of Buffalo-Eclipse Corp. (United Electrical, Radio & Machine Workers of America) 
North Tonawanda, N. Y. 

A. B. Chance Company............... WE 1% 11-1-50 200 |Three weeks’ vacation after 15 years’ service. (Int’l Union of Elec- 
Centralia, Mo. trical Radio, and Machine Workers, CIO) 

{ : ts: 1% 11-1-50 100 |Same benefit as above. (No union) 

Thomas A. Edison Industries.......... WE /$.08 hr. to} 8~-7-50 2,200 |Improved pension plan to become effective 7-1-51. Wage reopening 
Orange, N. J. $.18 hr. 1-1-52. (United Electrical, Radio & Machine Workers) 

Ex-Cell-O Corporation................ WE | $.04 hr. | 9-11-50 3,500 |Annual 4¢ hour improvement factor effective again 7-1-51. Cost of 
Detroit, Mich. living increase of 4% effective 9-11-50. Quarterly cost of living 

adjustments of 1¢ for every 1.14 point change in BLS index. Cost 
of living increase of 3¢ granted 12-4-50. Rate prior to increase of 
9-11-50 averaged $1.75 hour, effective 1-30-50. Vacation pay of 
ae eae for 15 years’ service. Contract expires 9-1-51. (UAW, 
S 1% 9-11-50 750 |Cost of living increase. (No union) 
approx. 
*General Instrument Corporation...... WE | $.06 br. 11-50 1,200 {One hundred of these employees will receive an 11¢ hour increase. 
Elizabeth, N. J. Contract extended until 2-52. (Int’l Union of Electrical, Radio and 
Machine Workers, CIO) 
_ Geneva Metal Wheel Company........ WE | $.06 hr. | 10-1-50 136 |Additional increase of 4¢ hour effective 3-51. Wage reopening 
Geneva, O. 11-1-51. (United Electrical, Radio & Machine Workers) 
Ss $15 mo. | 10-1-50 40 |(No union) 

BMeniCompany i sj. eae. Se WE | $.15 hr. | 10-3-50 1,900 |Rate prior to increase was $1.50 hour, effective 10-38-49. Pensions 

Milwaukee, Wis. of $100 month, including Social Security. Wage reopening 11-1-51. 
(United Steelworkers, CIO) 
S  |$17.50mo.} 10-1-50 500 |(No union) 

“f to $35 mo. 

Hein-Warner Corporation............. WE | $.12 hr. | 9-18-50 275 |Two weeks’ vacation for 3 instead of 5 years’ service. Improved 
Waukesha, Wis. incentive hospitalization plan. Wage reopening once during life of agreement. 

$.15 hr. (Int’] Ass’n of Machinists, Ind.) 
non- 
‘ incentive 

Hoffman Specialty Company.......... WE | $.03 hr. | 7-22-50 140 |Rates prior to increase ranged from 95¢ to $2.05 hour, effective 
Indianapolis, Ind. approx. | 7-22-48. Six paid holidays. (Federal Labor Union, AFL) 

International Resistance Company..... WE | $.05 hr. | 10-2-50 1,600 {Additional 5¢ hour increase effective 4-2-51. Contract extended 
Philadelphia, Pa. until 4-1-52. (Int’l Union of Electrical, Radio and Machine 

Workers, CIO) 

Kelsey-Hayes Wheel Co............... WE | $.04 hr. | 71-50 500 |Skilled maintenance employees received additional 3¢ hour. Annual 

Jackson, Mich. improvement factor of 4¢. Five-year contract. GM-type escalator 
clause. Agreement on pension plan and group insurance benefits. 
‘ Vacation plan liberalized. (UAW, AFL) 

P. R. Mallory & Co., Inc.............. WE | $.05 hr. | 10-1-50 3,300 |Increase of 4¢, effective 10-1-51; 3¢ increase effective 10—1-52, 

Indianapolis, Ind. across 10-1-53 and 10-1-54. Washington’s Birthday added holiday. 
the board Triple pay for holidays worked. Double time in excess of 10 hours. 
Effective 1-1-51, employer contributes to pension fund. (Int’] 

Union of Electrical, Radio and Machine Workers, CIO) 

Mattuck Manufacturing Company..... WE | $.10 hr. | 10-16-50 325 |Company-paid group life, accidental death or dismemberment, Blue 

Waterbury, Conn. Cross and medical service insurance. Wage reopening 5-12-51. 
(Progressive Metal Workers Council, CIO) 
S| $7 wk. ip 10-16-50 25 |Same benefit as above. (No union) 
$10 wk. 

Milwaukee Gas Specialty Company....| S 10% 8-1-50 141 |Noncontributory pension plan effective 7-1-50. Contract expires 
Milwaukee, Wis. 4-30-51. (Office Employees Int’l Union, AFL, and no union) 

Minneapolis-Moline Company......... WE | $.05 hr. | 9-4-50 800 |Liberalized group health and accident insurance. Company-paid 
Moline, Dlinois : ae pension plan. Wage reopening 9-1-51. (Int’l Union of Electrical, 

Radio and Machine Workers, CIO) 
Minneapolis-Moline Power Implement} WE | $.07 hr. | 9-4-50 5,000 |Liberalized_company-paid health and accident benefits for em- 
Company ployees. Pension plan of $100, including Social Security. Wage 
Minneapolis, Minn. reopening 10-1-51. (United Electrical, Radio & Machine Workers) 

PMoe Light Inet itecc tes) tine lee dee WE 6% 11-50 450 |Additional vacation allowance. Holiday pay for July 4. One-year 

| Fort Atkinson, Wis. approx. | contract. (Int’] Bro. of Electrical Workers, AFL) 

National Rubber Machinery Company..| WE | $.05 hr. | 8-1-50 135 |Quarterly cost of living adjustments of 1¢ for each 1 point change 
Ohio approx. | in BLS index. Employer to pay premium for additional surgical 

operation insurance for employees and dependents. For summers 
of 1952 and 1953, employees with 15 years’ service to receive 15 days’ 
ae (Int’] Union of Electrical, Radio and Machine Workers, 
CIO 
Ss 5% 11-1-50 21 |Same benefits as above. (No union) 
approx F : ‘ A 

John J. Nesbitt, Inc.................. WE | $.10 hr. | 10—-1-50 269 |One additional paid holiday, Election Day, making a total of six. 
Philadelphia, Pa. Pension plan. Wage reopening 2-52. (United Steelworkers, CIO) 
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New Jersey Porcelain Company........ WE | $.08 hr. | 8-21-50 100 
Trenton, N. J. average 
Ss $20 mo. | 8-21-50 10 
The Oliver Corporation............... WE | $.10 hr. | 11-22-50] na 
Cleveland, O. 
S 1% 11-22-50 n.d. 
The Peck, Stow and Wilcox Company..}| WE | $.05 hr. | 10-12-50 575 
Southington, Conn. 
Ss $.05 hr. | 10-12-50 125 
ASK Undustriessees. sereh aeeeiiseelcsee WE | $.055 hr. 12-50 2,800 
Philadelphia, Pa. average approx. 
Sanitary Scale Company.............- WE |} 3.11 hr. see 84 
Belvidere, Ill. _ hon- remarks 
incentive 
$.09 hr. 
‘ incentive 
Timken Roller Bearing Co............ WE 10% 11-14-50 | 13,631 
Ohio 
Ss 5% 10-29-50 2,831 
The, Torrington Co......5.0.2 4.000 WE | $.09 br. | 10-23-50] 3,500 
Torrington, Conn. 
Ss $4 wk. to | 10-23-50 500 
$6 wk. 
Trane. Company. -.. .0- sence cnc em WE | $.10 hr. | 7-27-50 980 
LaCrosse, Wis. 
>) $.10 hr. | 7-27-50 60 
Underwood Corporation............... WE | $.08 hr. | 9-11-50 3,300 
Hartford, Conn. 
Ss $.08 hr. 9-11-50 400 
Union SupplyCosse- ess saciee eis rere WE a 5-1-50 68 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
The Vollrath Company............... WE | $.06 hr. | 7-25-50 496 
Sheboygan, Wis. 
NS) $.06 hr. 8-1-50 114 
Wagner Electric Corporation.......... WE | $.05 br. | 10-9-50 6,000 
St. Louis, Mo. approx. 
S |$8.66 mo.| 10-9-50 500 
approx. 
Ward Leonard Electric Company...... WE | $.07 hr. | 10-18-50 650 
Mt. Vernon, N. Y. across 
the board 
Western Electric Co..............008 WE |$.09 hr. to] 11-5-50 3,500 
Indianapolis, Ind. $.15 hr. 
Westinghouse Electrical Corporation...| WE | $.10 hr. | 9-18-50 | 15,000 
Interstate 
Ss $4 wk. 9-18-50 2,000 
Metals ; 
American Brass Company............. WE | $.10 hr. | 10-9-50 2,300 
Waterbury, Conn. approx. 
Anaconda Copper Mining Company....| WE | $.10 hr. | 10=16-50| 8,336 
Butte, Anaconda and Great Falls, Mont. 
Ss 10% 10-1-50 1,724 
maximum 


Remarks 


Average rate prior to increase was $1.31 hour, effective 8-21-49. 
One additional holiday making a total of seven. Company-paid 
$1,000 group life insurance policy. Wage reopening 8-21-51. 
(United Electrical, Radio & Machine Workers) 

(No union) 

Three weeks’ vacation after 15 years. Reopening on pensions six 
months after date of signing new agreement. Wage reopening 11-51. 
(Int’l Ass’n of Machinists, Ind.) 

(Office Employees Int’! Union, AFL) 

Rate prior to increase averaged $1.30 hour, effective 10-27-48. 
Wage reopening 6-1-51. (UAW, AFL) 

(No union) 

Voluntary increase. Pieceworkers to receive slightly higher increase. 


Part of increase retroactive to 8-15-50 and part effective 10-26-50. 
Wage reopening 10-10-51. (Int’l Ass’n of Machinists, Ind.) 


Wage reopening 60 days prior to 7-19-52. (United Steelworkers, CIO) 


Previous increase of 5% granted 9-3-50. (No union) 

Blue Cross surgical, sickness and accident benefits and group life 
insurance. Wage reopening on 60 days’ notice prior to 11-6-51. 
(Progressive Metal Workers Council, CIO) 

(No union) 


Rate prior to settlement was $1.36 hour average base rate, effective 
12-26-49. Cost of living increase of 1¢ for every 1.25 point rise in 
ne over 170.2. Wage reopening 7-26-55. (Federal Labor Union, 
AFL 

(Office Employee Int’! Union, AFL) 

Improved insurance and health and accident benetits. (Metal Pol- 
eh Buffers, Platers and Helpers, AFL; Int’] Ass’n of Machinists, 
Ind. 

Same benefit as above. (No union) 

Incentive pay plan—5% of excess sales to be divided equally among 
ae employees. (Retail, Wholesale & Department Store Union, 
CIO 


Additional 5¢ hour granted 12-1-50. Three additional paid holidays 
making a total of 5. Insurance benefits increased. (Gnited Elec- 
trical, Radio & Machine Workers) 

Same as above. (No union) 

Three weeks’ vacation after 15 instead of 20 years. Increased group 
insurance plan. Noncontributory pension plan to be effective 
1-1-51. Cost of living increase to be applied once on 4-1-51, based 
on increase in BLS index of 3-15-51 over that of 9-15-50. Will give 
1¢ for every 1.14 point rise in index. Wage reopening on or after 
CO) (Int'l Union of Electrical, Radio and Machine Workers, 

I 

Same as above. (Int’l Union of Electrical, Radio and Machine 
Workers, CIO) 

Additional $¢ hour for nonincentive workers. Two-year contract 
with wage reopening 10-17-51. Three weeks’ vacation with pay 
15 years’ service. (United Electrical, Radio & Machine Work- 
ers : 

Rates prior to increase ranged from 93¢ hour to $1.94 hour, effective — 
ait Contract expires 54-52. (Int’] Bro. of Electrical Workers, 
AF 3 

Additional 1¢ hour for inequity fund. Wage reopening 4-1-5]. 
(United Electrical, Radio & Machine Workers) 

(United Electrical, Radio & Machine Workers) 


Wage reopening 7-9-51. (Progressive Metal Workers Council, CIO) 


Rates prior to increase ranged from $11.01 to $12,76 day, effective 
3-1-50. Wage reopening 7-1-51. (Int’l Union of Mine, Mill & 
Smelter Works, Ind.) 

Increases of 10¢ hour up to maximum of 10%. (No union) 


——_—— ere 
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x Effective | Affected 
Metals (Continued) 
*Bethlehem Steel Corporation......... WE /|8.16 hr. to) 12-1-50 | na. [Increases range from minimum of 12%¢ hour to 28¢ maximum. 
Interstate 6 de aoe hourly earnings will now be $1.88. (United Steelworkers, 
S 10% 12-50 15,000 oe all salaried employees except those on managerial staff 
, sharing in incentive plan. 
The Whitney Blake Company......... WE | $.10 br. | 10-2-50 425 | Additional 4¢ to 7¢ hour for certain skilled classifications. Improved 
New Haven, Conn. @cross vacation plan. Wage reopening 4-1-51 on 15 days’ notice. (United 
the board Electrical, Radio & Machine Workers) 
s ae 10-2-50 120 |Improved vacation plan. (No union) 

“Inland Steel Company............... WE | $.165 br. | 12-1-50 | 15,000 |Minimum increase is 1214¢ hour and maximum 2914¢ hour. New 
Midwest plants 2 average average hourly wage will be $1.83. (United Steelworkers, CIO) 
Kennecott Copper Corporation........ WE | $.10 hr. | 10-16-50] 2,507 |Three weeks’ vacation for employees with 20 years’ service. (Int'l 

poalt Lake City, Utah _ Union of Mine, Mill and Smelter Works, Ind.) 
Republic Steel Corporation........... WE | $.16 hr. | 12-1-50 | 65,000 [Increases range from 1214¢ hour to 28¢ hour. Reduction of 414¢ 
Interstate average approx. | hour in wage differential between northern and southern plants. 
ee Co en : WE | $.10 br. | 9-29-50 ie oe expires 12-31-51. United Steelworkers, CIO) 
ere Copper ASS, ING silane ° : 29 — ; age reopening 6-1-51. AW, CI 
New Bedford, Mass. and Detroit, Mich. , eames Pianta 
United Smelting & Aluminum Company,| WE | $.14 hr. | 10-1-50 125 |Health benefits increased from 13 to 26 weeks and hospitalization 
Inc. extended to employees’ families. Wage reopening 10-1-51. (United 
New Haven, Conn. Steelworkers, CIO) 
ate S $.20 hr. | 10-1-50 12 |Same benefit as above. (No union) 
‘United States Steel Corp............. WE | $.16 br. | 19-1-50 | 155,000 |Increase ranges from minimum of 1214¢ hour to 28¢ hour maximum. 
Interstate to $.18 hr. Average hourly earnings will now be $1.88. Six thousand employees 
average in southern mills operated by the Tennessee Coal, Iron and Railroad 
Company will receive an additional 414¢ hour to reduce pay differ- 
ential, and 6,600 Minnesota iron ore workers will receive an extra 
8144¢ hour. (United Steelworkers, CIO) 
Worcester Pressed Steel Co............ WE | $.10 br. | 19-13-50 200 |Rate prior to increase was $1.12 hour, effective 9-15-49. Company 
Worcester, Mass. contributes towards group insurance. Three-year contract with 
: annual wage reopening. (United Steelworkers, CIO) 
Paper and Allied Products 
Mdams Paper Gor... cece ees WE | 8-10 hr. | 10-15-50 65 |Rate prior to increase was $1.02 hour male, and $.95 hour female, 
Wells River, Vt. effective 11-31-49. Group life, group accident and sickness insur- 
ance. (Int’] Bro. of Paper Makers, AFL) 
The Albermarle Paper Mfg. Company..| WE | 3-08 hr. | 10-29-50 400 |Labor rate prior to increase was 94¢ hour, effective 11-48. (United 
Richmond, Va. approx. | Paperworkers, CIO) 
: iS) 5% 9-25-50 n.a. |(No union) 
Meir du sci Sonsvineseree a alat wees oes WE | $.05 br. | 11-18-50] 2,144 |Additional 5¢ hour effective 12-18-50. Pension plan and group 
Interstate insurance plan liberalized. Wage reopening 11-18-51. (United 
Paperworkers, CIO; United Rubber, Cork, Linoleum & Plastic 
Workers, CIO; United Carton, Container & Paper Workers, CIO; 
Eastern Building & Roofing Employees Union, Ind.; United Gas, 
Coke and Chemical Workers, CIO) 
iS) see os 11-20-50 620 |Equivalent of 10¢ hour increase. Same benefits as above. (No union) 
remar 
Brown Gompanyenny-. sess aes ek: WE | $.05 hr. | 10-8-50 2,750 |Result of voluntary wage reopening. Rate prior to increase was 
Berlin, Gorham, N. H. $1.18 hour effective 6-15-50. (Int’l Bro. of Pulp, Sulphite & Paper 
Mill Workers, AFL) 
S | $2wk. | 10-8-50 470 |(No union) 
Chase Bag Company................. WE | #04 hr. | 11-13-50 186 |Wage reopening 7-1-51. (Int’! Bro. of Pulp, Sulphite & Paper Mill 
Corssett, Ark to $.07 hr. Workers, AFL) 
ikansas! City, Mow a0.c 0 See WE | $.07 hr. | 9-11-50 200 |Contract expires 7-50. (Textile Workers Union, CIO) 
Consolidated Water Power & Paper Co.| WE 5.5% | 10-2-50 3,100 |Rate prior to increase was $1.43 hour, effective 5-1-50. No wage 
Wisconsin Rapids, Appleton and Ste- reopening. (Int’l Bro. of Pulp, Sulphite & Paper Mill Workers, AFL) 
vens Point, Wis. ts) 5.5% 10-2-50 166 |Rate prior to increase was $60.21 week, effective 5-1-50. No wage 
reopening. (Int'l Bro. of Pulp, Sulphite & Paper Mill Workers, AFL) 
Cornell Wood Products Company...... WE 5% 11-1-50 362 |Minimum increase of 7¢ hour. Rate prior to increase was $1.10 hour, 
Cornell, Wis. general effective 6-12-50. Wage reopening on 60 days’ written notice. 
increase (Int’] Bro. of Pulp, Sulphite & Paper Mill Workers; Int’! Bro. of 
Paper Makers, AFL) 
', Downing Box Company............... WE 5% 10-23-50 150 |Minimum increase of 6¢ hour. Rate prior to increase was $1.225 hour 
Milwaukee, Wis. minimum, effective 7-1-50. Wage reopening 7-1-51, on 60 days’ 
: notice. (Int’l Bro. of Pulp, Sulphite and Paper Mill Workers, AFL) 
International Paper Co............... WE 5% 10-23-50 200 | Wage reopening on 30 days’ notice. (Int’l Bro. of Pulp, Sulphite and 
Whippany, N. J. &S Paper Mill Workers, AFL) 
Kieckhefer Container Company........ WE 10% 9-18-50 125 |Average rate prior to increase was $1 hour, effective 12-12-49. Two 
Westbrook, Me additional paid holidays. Night shift differential increased from 
3¢ to 5¢ hour. One reopening after 4-1-51. (Int'l Bro. of Pulp, 
Sulphite & Paper Mill Workers, AFL) 
PyclaINNINE Sete e kate yee hele Feo os o'a'e WE | $.08 hr. | 9-25-50 1,075 |Rate prior to increase averaged $1.25 hour, effective 4-19-50. Wage 
reopening 4-19-51. (Int'l Bro. of Pulp, Sulphite & Paper Mill 
Workers, AFL) 
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Paper and Allied Products (Continued) 
Northern Paper Mills..:.............. WE | $.10 hr. | 10-23-50 840 |Base rate prior to increase was $1.28 hour, effective 6-1-50. Wage 
Green Bay, Wis. reopening on 30 days’ notice. (Int’l Bro. of Pulp, Sulphite & Paper 


Mill Workers; Int’] Bro. of Paper Makers, AF'L) 
S $25 mo. | 10-23-50 155 |(No union) 


St. Regis Paper Company............. WE 4% 10-23-50} 1,200 |Minimum increase of 5¢ hour. Previous increases of 5¢ to 10¢ hour 
Cantonment, Fla. granted 73-50. (Int'l Bro. of Paper Makers; Int’l Bro. of Pulp, 
Sulphite and Paper Mill Workers; Int’l Bro. of Electrical Workers, 

AFL) i 
Pensacolasy Blais wi.c cistaisresiee heen es WE 4% 10-23-50 | 1,053 |Minimum increase of 5¢ hour. Previous increases of 7¢ to 10¢ hour 


granted 7-3-50. - Three weeks’ vacation after 15 years. Contract 
runs to 5-31-52 with wage reopening 8-20-51. (Int’l Bro. of Paper 
Makers; Int’l Bro. of Pulp, Sulphite and Paper Mill Workers; 
Int’! Bro. of Electrical Workers, AFL) 


Sealright(Co., Enc) ara oeeeey. (aes WE | $.05 hr. | 9-11-50 n.a. |Additional 3¢ hour, effective 2-10-51. (Int’] Bro. of Pulp, Sulphite & 
Fulton, N. Y. Paper Mill Workers, AFL) 
Shellmar Products Corp............... WE | $.10 hr. | 9-18-50 600 |Three weeks’ vacation after 10 years’ service. Wage reopening 
Mt. Vernon, Zanesville, O. 9-18-51. (United Paperworkers, CIO) 
S $.10 hr. | 9-18-50 200 |Same benefit as above. (No union) 
Wilson Jones Company............... WE 1% 11-1-60 1,600 | Wage reopening 12-31-51.(United Paperworkers, CIO) 
Elizabeth, N. J.; New York, N. Y. wore 
Petroleum and Allied Products 
Bay Petroleum Corporation........... WE | $.05 hr. | 9-10-50 62 |Pay for holidays not worked. Maximum of 13 weeks’ pay for ‘indus- 
Chalmette, La. trial accidents or occupational diseases and up to 3 weeks for sick- 


ness and accident not suffered during employment. (Oil Workers 
Int’l Union, CIO) 


s $10 mo. | 9-15-50 10 |(No union) 
to $35 mo. 

Carter Oil Company.................. WE 6% 9-14-50 188 |Minimum increase of 10¢ hour. Wage reopening on 60 days’ written 

Billings, Mont. notice. (Oil Workers Int’] Union, CIO) 
orbits Ss 6% 9-14-50 79 |Minimum increase of $17 month. (No union) the 

*Cities Service Oil Co................. WE 6% 10-1-50 350 |Minimum increase of 10¢ hour. (Oil Workers Int’l Union, CIO) 

Linden, N. J. 
Printing and Publishing ‘ 

*Chicago Newspapers................. WE | $2wk. | retro.to| na. |Affects printers. Additional $2.50 week, effective 2-15-51. Present 
Illinois 7-23-50 contract extended to 1-15-52. (Int’l Typographical Union, AFL) 

*Cleveland Plain Dealer, News, and Press| WE |$4.20 wk.| 10-1-50 400 |Effective 10-51, an additional $2 week increase. (Cleveland Typo- 
Cleveland, O. ; graphical Unisn) 

New York Daily Mirror............... S  |$3.50 wk.| 10-9-50 425 |Employees to receive either this increase or increase under schedule 
New York, N. Y. to $6 wk. of salary minimum. Two additional holidays making a total of 8. 


Four weeks’ vacation to employees with 15 years’ service. (News- 
paper Guild of New York, CIO) 


New York Daily News................ Ss 1% 10-1-50 1,200 |Two additional holidays making total 8. Fourth week of vacation 

New York, N. Y. approx. after 15 or more years of continuous service. Wage reopening 
10-11-51. (Newspaper Guild of New York, CIO) 

*Ten New York newspapers........... WE |$3.50 wk.| 9-15-50 3,500 |Automatic $2 week increase effective 9-15~51. After 9-15-51, cost 

New York approx. | of living increase of $1 week for each 2 point rise in BLS index after 


a rise of 4 points over 9-50. Employer contribution of $1.50 for 
pensions. Three weeks’ vacation after one year and extra day with 
pay when holiday falls during vacation. Two-year contract. 
: (Int’l Typographical Union, AFL; 7 other craft unions) 
_ Pittsburgh Post-Gazette, Sun Telegraph] WE | $.10 hr. | 11-17-50] n.a. Will receive an additional 344¢ hour 8-13-51. Mailers pay now 


and Press $78.13 for 3714-hour week and drivers $81 for 40-hour week, Insur- 

Pittsburgh, Pa. ance increased. (Int’] Mailers Union, AFL; Int’] Bro. of Teamsters, 
f Chauffeurs, Warehousemen & Helpers, AFL) ; 

Terre Haute Tribune and Star....... as S $2 wk. 2-1-50 80 |Additional $1 week or $2 week, effective 2-1-51. Severance pay 


Terre Haute, Ind. liberalized. Wage reopening 2-1-52. (Newspaper Guild of Terre ~ 


Haute, CIO) 


Triangle Publications, Inc............. S $3 wk. | 5-1-50 na. |Increase in minimum ranging from approximately 5% to 8%. — 
Cincinnati, O. general Contract expires 5-1-51. (Newspaper Guild of Cincinnati, CIO) 
increase 


Public Utilities 

Detroit Edison Company.............. WE 3% 9-4-50 6,530 |Minimum increase of 5¢ hour. Rate prior to increase was $1.725 hour 
Detroit, Mich. weighted average, effective 7-83-50. Improved retirement plan. 
Wage reopening 12-31-50 for IBEW and 6-1-51 for UWU. (Utility - 
Workers Union, CIO; Int’l Bro. of Electrical Workers, AFL; 

no union) , 
Ss 3% 9-4-50 3,283 |Minimum increase of $2 week. Rate prior to increase was $66.86 week 
weighted average, effective 7-38-50. Improved retirement plan. 
Wage reopening 12-31-50 for IBEW and 6-1-51 for UWU. (Util- 
ity Workers Union, CIO; Int’l Bro. of Electrical Workers, AFL; 


no union) 
SS re epoyunion) 2 ee ee eee 
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CONTRACT SETTLEMENT ANNOUNCEMENTS—NOVEMBER 15 TO DECEMBER 15—Continued 


Company 


Public Utilities (Continued) 
Milwaukee Gas Light Company........ 
Milwaukee, , Wis. 


Tampa Electric Company............. 
Tampa, Fla. 


Retail and Wholesale Trade 
“fe 18 Yo Wi5 8 aes ee rr 
Jew York, N. Y. ; 


Rice-Stix Inc............... Reece 
St. Louis, Mo. 

Safeway Stores, Inc.................. 
Washington, D. C. 


*John Wanamakers, Inc............... 
New York 


Stone, Clay and Glass Products 
American Rock Wool Corporation...... 
Wabash, Ind. 


 Owens-Corning Fiberglas Corporation... 


Huntington, Pa. 
Philadelphia Quartz Co............... 
Utica, Ill.- 


Shawnee Pottery Co.................. 
Zanesville, O. 


Textiles and Allied Products 
Armstrong Cork Company......-..... 
Fulton, N. Y. 


s Goodall-Sanford, Inc................. 


Sanford, Maine 


A. & M. Karagheusian, Inc............ 
Freehold and Roselle Park, N. J. 


Lonsdale Company................... 
Lincoln, R. I. 


Transportation and Communication 
*American Airlines................... 
Interstate 


7. = 


*American Broadcasting Co........... 

Columbia Broadcasting System 

DuMont Television Network, WOR-TV 

National Broadcasting Company 

The Bell Telephone Co. of Pa.......... 
Pennsylvania 


MANAGEMENT RECORD 


re Increase 
Worker! D N 
orker' te 
LEHR Effective ied 
WE 5% 8-16-50 827 
Ss 5% | 12-1-50 560 
WE 6.33% | 9-18-50 n.d. 
S | 6.338% | 9-1-50 |] na 
Ss $3.25 wk.| 11-1-50 8,500 
approx. 
WE | $.08 hr. 9-1-50 125 
WE | $.107hr. | 11-1-50 265 
NS] $5 wk. see 1,650 
remarks | approx. 
WE | $.075 hr. | 9-18-50 116 
WE | $.10 hr. | 9-18-50 875 
WE | $.05 hr. | 8-27-50 26 
general 
increase 
WE | $.10 hr. | 10-25-50 n.d. 
WE | $.045 hr. | 9-25-50 416 
WE | $.12 hr. | 10-9-50 3,200 
S $.12 hr. n.d. 600 
WE $.10 hr. | 10-2-50 2,000 
Ss 7.5% | 9-18-50 300 
WE | $.12 hr. | 10-9-50 479 
approx. 
S various | 10-1-50 30 
approx. 
WE | $.04 hr. | 12-2-50 4,000 
Ss see 12-1-50 | 25,000 
remarks 
WE |$2wk.and| 10-22-50 8,400 
andS| $5 wk. : 
Ss $2 to 10-15-50 2,100 
$5 wk. 
AT 


Remarks 


" Increase of 5¢ hour granted 6-1-50. New pension plan and group 


insurance. Liberalized vacation. (United Gas, Coke and Chemical 
Workers, CIO) 3 

Additional $4.75 month for clothing allowance. Rate prior to increase 
was $1.22 hour, effective 12-1-49. New pension plan and group 
insurance. Liberalized vacation. (United Ass’n of Office, Sales, and 
Technical Employees, Ind.) 

Wage reopening 9-18-51. (Int’l Bro. of Electrical Workers, AFL) 

Wage reopening 9-1-51. (Office Employees Int’] Union, AFL) 


Of this increase, $1.50 originally to be effective 2-1-51. Cost of 
living allowance of $1.75 week. Previous increase of $1 week 
granted 6-50. (United Retail Workers, Ind.) 

Additional 2¢ hour, effective 1-1-51. Two additional paid holidays 
making a total of 6. (United Leather Workers, AFL) 

When Washington’s Birthday or Armistice Day fall on Friday or 
Saturday, the employees to work at straight time and celebrate the 
holiday the following Monday. Wage reopening 10-31-51. (Int'l 
Bro. of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Warehousemen & Helpers, AFL) 

Two dollars of increase retroactive to 2-50 and $3 effective 11—-1-50. 
Contract expires 1-30-54. Wage reopening 2-1-53. (Retail Clerks 
Int'l Ass’n, AFL) 


Rates prior to increase ranged from 90¢ hour to $1.32 hour, effective 
9-12-49. Time and one-half for hours worked on 6 holidays in 
addition to 8 hours straight time to employees who meet their work 
schedule. Wage reopening 9-18-51. (Int’l Bro. of Pulp, Sulphite & 
Paper Mill Workers, AFL) 

Additional 4¢ hour, effective 7-15-51. Shift premiums increased. 
Improved pension plan. (Textile Workers Union, CIO) 

Merit adjustments of an additional $.01 hour. Rate prior to increase 
was $1.29 hour, effective 8-24-49. Increase in night shift differ- 
entials. Allowance of Washington’s Birthday as a seventh holiday 
with pay. Wages will be opened for negotiation if.consumers’ price 
index goes up or down 10 points. (Int’l Chemical Workers, AFL) 

No wage reopening before 9-30-51. (Nat’l Bro. of Operative Pot- 
ters, AFL) 


Additional 1.4¢ for inequities. Rate prior to increase was $1.175 hour 
minimum, effective 6—5-50. Liberalized benefit program. Contract 
expires 8-15-52. (Textile Workers Union, CIO) 

Rate prior to increase was $1.32 hour, effective 2-1-48. Wage re- 
opening 2-1-50. (United Textile Workers, AFL) 

(No union) 

Rate prior to increase averaged $1.51 hour, effective 4-48. Wage 
reopening 6-1-51. (Textile Workers Union, CIO) 

Rate Si to increase was $38 week minimum, effective 7-48. (No 
union 

Rate prior to increase was $1.135 hour minimum for males and 
$1.035 hour for females, effective 1-1-48. Annual improvement 
factor of 6¢ hour. Quarterly cost of living increase of 1¢ for every 
1.14 point increase in index. Contract expires 9-30-53. (Textile 
Workers Union, CIQ) 

(No union) 


Three-year contract with 4¢ hour annual improvement factor. Addi- 
tional 2¢ hour cost of living increase 1-1-51. Quarterly adjustments 
of 2¢ for every 2.35 point increase in BLS index. Annual increase 
and cost of living adjustment also to apply to 3,500 nonunion mem- 
bers. Additional workers in low-paid categories will receive supple- 
mentary increase of 2¢ hour. Voluntary checkoff and modified union 
shop. Result of voluntary reopening of contract scheduled to run 
until 9-30-51. (Transport Workers Union, CIO) 

Increases in prevailing minimum wage scales. Limitation on showing 
of a yoo recording. Two-year contract. (Television Authority, 
AFL 


Contract expires 4-52. (Federation of Telephone Workers of Pa.) 


Wage reopening 4-52. (Pennsylvania Telephone Guild) 


Company ’ Remarks 
Date Number 
Effective Affected 


ge SE eh ee ee ee ee 
Transportation and Communication (Cont.) 


CapitalAlrliness een lees sera ie 
Interstate 


see 
remarks 


1,000 |Six cents of increase effective from 6-1-50 to 1-1-51 and 6¢ from 
1-1-51 to 1-1-52. Three weeks’ vacation after 12 years’ service. 
Wage reopening 1-1-52. (Int’] Ags’n of Machinists, Ind.) 


Wage reopening 10-1-52. (Bro. of Railway and Steamship Clerks, 
AFL) 


WashingtonsDAG#. nee. ae 10-1-50 1,300 


*Michigan Bell Telephone Co.......... 11-50 
ichigan 
National Airlines Inc................. 
Miami, Fla. 
North American Aviation Corporation. . 


Inglewood," Calif. 


16,000 |Fifteen-month contract. (Communications Workers, CIO) 


(Int’] Ass’n of Machinists, Ind.) 


1-1-50 
10-23-50 


Additional 5¢ hour for top skills. Quarterly cost of living increase 
for every 1.14 point change in BLS index. Medical expenses of $2-$3 
for office and home visits to be paid by company. Wage reopening 
in 18 months. (UAW, CIO) 

Same benefits as above except cost of living increase of $5 instead. 
(No union) 

Fifty nonunion employees received equivalent increase. (Bro. of 
Railway and Steamship Clerks, AFL) 

Additional 4¢ hour to be offered 1-1-51. Contract effective until 
2-1-52. (Bro. of Railway & Steamship Clerks, AFL) 


10-23-50 


Northeast Airlines.................... 
Boston, Mass. 
*Pan American World Airways......... 
Interstate 


10-1-50 


retro. to 
7-1-50 


*Radiomnetworksss2..02 ae ie 12-50 Covers all networks-but Don Lee chain in Los Angeles and San 
Interstate : Francisco. (American Federation of Radio Artists, AFL) 

fe BlectriciCons: eget 2880. 11-15-50 Rates prior to increase ranged from 90¢ to $1.69 hour, effective 
nterstate 


9-12-48, for installers, and 85¢ hour to $2 hour and 92¢ hour to 
$2.21 hour, effective 9-19-48, for maintenance and warehouse 
workers. Employees in Louisville and Milwaukee received an 
additional 4¢ and 5¢ hour respectively, because of reclassification. 
One additional holiday at Denver and Cleveland: Contract expires 
15-52. (Communications Workers, CIO) 
Rate prior to increase ranged from $33.50 week to $49 week effective 
9-12-48. (Communications Workers, CIO) 


-| 11-15-50 


Yellow Cab Company 


11-1-50 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Previous increase granted 4-1-50. Wage ‘reopenings 11-1-51, 
11-1-52 and 11-1-53. (Office Employees Int’l Union, AFL) 


Miscellaneous 
Argonne National Laboratory 
Chicago, Ill. 
Brown Shoe Company 
Interstate 


retro. to 
7-24-50 
10-30-50 


Contract dated 9-18-50. Rate prior to increase averaged $1.29 hour. 
(United Gas, Coke and Chemical Workers, CIO) 

Increase also incorporated into piecework rate. (Boot & Shoe 
Workers Union, AFL; United Shoeworkers, CIO; UMW, Dist. 50; 
no union) 

Previous increase of 6¢ hour granted 10-17-50. A 3¢ hour increase 
on or after May 1, 1951, if CPI reaches or exceeds 182.4 and an 
additional 2¢ hour on or after May 1, 1951, if CPI reaches or exceeds 
184.7. Wage reopening 10-17-51. (Int’l Ass’n of Machinists, Ind.) 

(Int'l Chemical Workers, AFL) 


average 
$.06 hr. 


Hewitt-Robins Inc 
Passaic, N. J. 


$.04 hr. | 11-20-50 


$.10 hr. 58 


up to 
$5 wk. 


$3 wk. 
approx. 
$.10 hr. 


6,000 


Affects drivers and helpers and inside workers in flatwork division 
of laundry industry. Result of wage reopening clause of contract 
due to expire 2-1-52. (Amalgamated Clothing Workers, CIO) 

Pension fund to be made noncontributory. 


*Prudential Insurance Co 
Newark, N. J. 

*Nat’l Ass’n of Doll Manufacturers and 
Stuffed Toy Manufacturers Ass’n 


8,000 


10,000 


Automatic 5¢ hour increase 1-1-52 and 3-1-53. Cost of living in- 
approx. i 


crease of 5¢ for every 4-point rise over 1-15-51 index. Increased 
employer contribution to union’s sick and death benefit fund. 
Contract effective until 6-30-54. Replaces contract which was 
to expire 7-1-51. (Plaything, Jewelry & N ovelty Workers, CIO) 
Additional 214¢ hour increase 1-15-51. Increased benefits in group 
and hospital insurance. Wage reopening 3-1-52. (Int’] Wood- 
workers, CIO) 


*Obtained from press reports—information not verified. 
n.a.Not available. 


Universal Moulded Products Corpora- 
tion 
Bristol, Va. 


1Type of worker: WE, wage earner; S, salaried employee. 
aNo change in wage rates. 


WE | $.025 hr. 
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In the Record 


Life Begins at Sixty-five? 

We're getting to be a nation of oldsters—according to 
the statistics. More people pass sixty-five all the time. 
This means, of course, that the problems concerning the 
over-sixty-fivers become increasingly important. And one 
of these problems is compulsory retirement—which hits 
many people anywhere from the pocketbook to the ego. 

Feeling runs strong on the subject. From management’s 
point of view, there are cogent. arguments both for and 
against. But as the labor supply becomes tighter and man- 
power needs more pressing, it may be time to take another 
look at this problem. The question of whether industry 
should continue to send potentially useful workers into un- 
wanted and expensive retirement takes on more meaning. 
For “Second Thoughts on Compulsory Retirement,” turn 
the page. 

ee e@ 


“Home-Grown Executives”’ 


They’ve added handrails to the stairway of success. Young 
men with potentialities are being given that extra support 
so fateful in the making of a career. The help comes 
through a foundation established for employees of the Na- 
tional City Bank of New York. 

Besides encouraging educational advancement through 
money grants, the foundation attempts to make up another 
lack—in some ways even more important than education— 
that has kept many potential executives from reaching the 
top ranks. The self-confidence, social ease, and cultural as- 
surance that mark a successful man can come only through 
background and experience—and the actual background and 
experience are being supplied through the fund’s unusual 
plan of awards. 

A detailed account of the fund, how it operates, and the 
returns it has made in the form of “home-grown executives” 


is given on page 55. 
ee e 


Ethics for Arbitration 


The new “Code of Ethics and Procedural Standards for 
Labor-Management Arbitration” should prove a boon to 
industrial relations men who, for years now, have been argu- 
ing over the precise nature of the arbitrator’s job. 

In resolving the differences of opinion among men in the 
field, some 150 of the country’s most active arbitrators, as 
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well as leading representatives of unions and management, 
worked for over two years to develop the code. The result 
clearly states the duties of the arbitrator and the rules of 
conduct for the parties involved—what’s right and what’s 
wrong. 
The full text of the code appears on page 64. 
oe e 


Salaries and Wages Up 


If you are a clerical worker and want more money, you 
might try Houston or the West Coast in your job hunting. 
But wherever you live, chances are that clerical salaries are 
higher than a year ago. Most clerical jobs paid between 
$40 and $50 last fall. 

Important data on area rates and information on what 
has been happening to the work week is found in “Clerical 
Salaries—Post-Korea” on page 62. For those who need 
more information, details on the survey of thirteen jobs in 
twenty cities are available in Studies in Labor Statistics, 
No. 4. 

And while we are in this corner, we might take a look at 
the wage picture as a whole in the last six months. Like 
clerical salaries, the trend is up. Ten cents an hour was 
the most frequent settlement in the second half of the year, 
compared with 5 cents an hour in the first half. How fringe 
benefits fared, and where escalator clauses took wages are 
also treated in the story on the “Wage Picture” (page 57). 
Breakdowns of wage increases by union as well as by indus- 
try are given in detail in the tables that accompany it. 


And Prices Up Too 


Perhaps like the draft-eligible nineteen-year-old, prices 
and wages have been taking a last fling. Prices were up 
1.7% from November to December 15, and another 1.8% 
increase is indicated for January. Wages have been keeping 
pace, with average hourly rates up 1.7% in December. 
Although the wage-price freeze order went into effect on 
January 25, further rises in both are expected: to continue 
for some time. Food prices have contributed a major part 
of the price increase since last June. Trends of the latest 
wage and price statistics are detailed in the articles and 
tables prepared by the Statistical Division on pages 73, 81 
and 88 of this issue. 


Second Thoughts 


on Compulsory Retirement 


| Help Wanted—Male Help Want 


MEN over 50, bookkeeping or securities 


experience desirable. State correct age,|POLISHERS-grinders 
Salary and experience. J946 Times Down- 


enced, overtime. Ac 
Inwood Ave, Bronx (| 


PORTERS, ea ; 


town, 


iPM 


AY 


AE Sus —a 
sen PI To, 5 da wk. Are : 
A ed Artists Corp, 729 7th Ave, 17th Fl.'ACA 
eR ER a 5 ast NY et 
P MESSENGER, 40 hr., 5 day, $34, steady. | 
Klyn Prefer retired man bet. 45-65 G335 Times. ‘Machine & haye 
tail men 33 O 


MESSENGERS, %5c¢ per 
Guetustat } Centur 


eS Aled take __SMITH’S AGENC 


hr; 35-hr wk; pho- 
19 Dropper 


ae seated PRESSMAN 
‘GERS, 16-60 yrs, $40. Part time Friele pressman: 
gency, Rm_404, 80 Warren. Siewers & McKay, 4 
PRESSMEN, raised 
“op steady “position, W 


N avalanche of replies, 245 in all, came from men 
A in many ranks of life in answer to this advertise- 
ment. Postal employees, ‘firemen, policemen, former 
executives, storekeepers,.most of them on the retired 
rolls, sent in applications for this modest job. From 
the tenor of the letters, the employer who inserted the 
want ad concluded that either these retired employees 
“are scared to death that inflation and taxes are go- 
ing to take the meat right off their tables . . . or 
they’ve tried retirement for a few years and found it 
unbearable.” 

The response to this advertisement lends a graphic 
touch to the current controversy regarding compulsory 
retirement of employees. For a number of years pre- 
ceding World War II, it was accepted as a matter of 
course that workers would be retired automatically 
when they reached sixty-five. During the war years, 
however, the compulsory-retirement provisions of 
pension plans frequently were waived. In a Confer- 
ence Board study covering the first two years of World 
War I, it was found that at that time less than a third 
(31.2%), of 199 companies with pension plans required 
workers who reached retirement age to retire? 

With the war’s end, many companies were brought 
face to face with employee and union resistance to 
retirement at a fixed age. Some employees who had 
seen these provisions ignored during the war were 
unwilling to submit to the reinstatement of these re- 

1The New York Times, January 18, 1951. 


*See “Trends in Company Pension Plans,” Studies in Personnel 
Policy, No. 61, p. 26. ° ’ 
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strictions. Some unions also joined in the fight to 
break down the retirement-at-age-sixty-five rule. As 
a matter of fact, the famous Inland Steel Case arose 
out of the company’s compulsory-retirement policy. 

What are the advantages of compulsory retirement? 

A very important advantage, and one which may 
outweigh all other considerations, is that all employees 
are treated alike. If there are no exceptions to the 
normal retirement age, no employee can claim that 
he is discriminated against or that some other worker 
is being favored. This policy removes the question of 
“who is being retired and when” from the realm of 
discretion. 

Advocates of automatic retirement believe that the 
over-all efficiency of the establishment is improved 
by automatically removing older workers from the 
payroll. The reason they give is that these employees, 
slowed down by age, cannot keep up with the pace 
set by the younger workers. Thus, they are in effect 
a bottleneck in the production line. 

Another advantage, held by many employers, is 
that for every older worker retired, a number of pro- 
motions are opened up. Consequently, the opportu- 
nities for advancement are enhanced. In addition, 
new blood and new points of view resulting from 
bringing younger employees into positions of responsi- 
bility will put new life into the business. 


|= 


There are also weighty arguments against retire- 
ment at an arbitrary age, made mostly by the em- 
ployees themselves. How is it, they ask, that a man 
is capable of doing his job satisfactorily one day but 
suddenly on the next day (because he has reached a 
purely arbitrary age) he becomes fit only for the scrap 
heap? Who picked age sixty-five in the first place? 
Should chronological age alone be used as a criterion? 
All men do not age at the same rate, they argue. 
Some are young at sixty, while others are old at 
forty-five. 

But if age is not the best standard to use in judg- 
ing the time a man should retire, what other stand- 
ards should be employed? 
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If the choice of retirement is left to the worker, 
few will stop working until they are physically unable 
to continue. In a spot check in the Pittsburgh and 
Detroit areas, Business Week discovered that more 
than 60% of the workers in the steel and automobile 
plants who were eligible for pensions elected to re- 
main on the job. There are several reasons for the 
reluctance of the workers to retire. First, the accep- 
tance of a pension, unless the company provides a 
very generous supplemental plan, means a drastic re- 
duction in income and a lower standard of living. A 
pension of $100 obviously will not provide the worker 
with luxuries. Especially with the cost of living index 
reaching an all-time peak, the worker wants to stay 
on the job as long as he can and earn his full wage 
or salary. 

Secondly, the worker suffers, at least in his own 
mind, a loss of prestige when he retires. He often 
feels as though he is of no more use to the world; his 
whole mode of life is turned topsy-turvy; he misses 
the camaraderie of his shop friends. To make a satis- 
factory adjustment to retirement requires a long 

time. (Some say that preparation for retirement 
starts in childhood.) In any event, the idea of re- 
tiring is such a radical innovation that it will probably 
be some time before many American workers take it 
in their stride. 
| 


Many question the validity of a compulsory-retire- 
ment rule when the supply of available skilled work- 
ers is so low. One recent visitor at THE CoNFERENCE 
Boarp stated that his company cannot at present re- 
cruit any skilled workers in the general locality of the 
plant. Consequently, the company is considering re- 
taining its workers past the normal retirement age 
and recalling retired employees who are willing to 
return to work. 

Not only the present abnormal scarcity of skilled 
workers but the economic implications of an aging 
population are causing some companies to take a 
second look at compulsory retirement. The United 
States over the past fifty years has been transformed 
from a nation of predominantly young people to one 
where the weight is shifting to the middle- and older- 
age groups. The proportion of people over sixty-five 
increased from 4% in 1900 to 7.7% in 1950, and it is 
projected that in 2000 the proportion of people in 
this over-sixty-five group will have nearly doubled 
(13.1%), with approximately one person in eight 
over sixty-five. At the same time, because of the 
falling birth rate, the proportion of children under 
twenty has decreased from 44.4% in 1900 to 33% in 
1950; and 25.7% is projected for the year 2000. Thus, 
the burden of supporting an ever-increasing number 
_ of older people will fall upon the shoulders of a de- 
1November 18, 1950, p. 124 
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creasing younger group. Some of the questions asked 
by the social scientists are: Can the country afford 
to support such a large proportion of its inhabitants 
in idleness? Can it afford to lose the production po- 
tentials of this class of workers? Why should industry 
continue to send men who are still potentially useful 
workers into an unwanted and an expensive retire- 


ment? 
ah 


Industry recognizes that these claims for a dis- 
cretionary retirement are to some extent justified. 
But it is also aware that to retain all who want to 
work, regardless of their physical condition, would in 
some cases at least result in pensioning the older 
worker on the job—the so-called “hidden” pension. 
Not only would this practice be more costly than a 
formal pension plan but it would have a harmful 
influence upon production. It is also evident that a 
discretionary retirement provision presents problems 
for most employers. It means that each worker’s 
condition and capabilities must be studied carefully, 
and a decision made on the basis of individual con- 
sideration, rather than applying only one yardstick to 
all—that of age. 

It is significant that within the past month a num- 
ber of executives have written letters to THE Con- 
FERENCE Boarp in which they raise questions regard- 
ing compulsory retirement. One typical letter re- 
marks in part that: 


“Our management has become aware that in many 
cases the persons reaching normal retirement age are 
mentally and physically capable of continuing in their 
jobs and performing their work very successfully. These 
individuals in many cases are not particularly eager to 
retire. 

“These observations have led management to question 
whether the automatic retirement-date feature could not 
be handled to take advantage of the good years of service 
still in people arriving at retirement age. We realize 
the complications—who decides when a person is men- 
tally and physically capable of continuing work, the 
union ramifications, the social values gained in providing 
continued work for an ever-aging group vs. possible com- 
munity and plant stigma when some people are forced to 
retire at a specified age while others continue working. 
Here of course the problem of need also enters into the 
picture. This is a complex problem.” 


One suggestion to meet the problem outlined above 
has been advanced by Dr. John J. Wittmer, vice- 
president of Consolidated Edison Companv of New 
York. In a speech before the American Gas Asso- 
ciation,! Dr. Wittmer proposed a permanent retire- 
ment panel to consider each employee individually, 
taking into account his capabilities, service record, 


1American Gas Association, annual convention, Atlantic City, 
October, 1950 
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physical status, productive capacity and his value to 
the company. The retirement panel, as he envisions it, 
would be composed of one executive representing the 
production. worker, one representing the clerical group 
and one representing industrial relations activities. 


Policy on Paying Pension While Employee Who Has 

Reached Age of Retirement Is Working; and 

Adjustment of Compensation to Pension Payments 
(During World War ID) 


Total Companies Group’| Self- 
Annuity} Admin- | Other 
Con- | istered | Plans? 
tracts | Plans? 


Policy 
Com- | Per 
panies | Cent 
Pension paid while working 
Pension payments made..... 72 


Pension payments not made.| 54 


Dotals pees ee ee 126 {100.0 86 31 9 
Adjustments in compensation 
ceive pension and pay..... 30 | 41.7] 26 1 S) 
Pay reduced by pension...... 25 | 34.7] 23 2 a 
Individual consideration... , . 6 8.3 5 1 
Regular pay plus pension to 
those recalled; regular pay 
with pension deferred for 
those retained............. 8 | 11.1 5 2 1 


g. 
E 
io) 
B 
or 
— 
— 
> 
i" 


PENSION Hc taes celeste eee 1 1.4 1 
Depends on salary.......... 1 1.4 la 
Lotals Peete cee: 72 1100.0 | 60 ef 5 


Mncludes trust fund plans, pay-as-you-go plans and balance-sheet reserve plans* 


Includes individual policy plans with a few combined individual policy and 
group annuity plans. 
., tif employee earns under $250 per month, he receives compensation and pensions; 
if he earns $250 per month or more, pension payments are deducted. 
The panel members should not be over fifty-five years 
of age and should be men who would not bow to pres- 
sure from any direction. The job of this panel, as Dr. 
Wittmer sees it, would be to make the following three 
decisions: 


e Determine whether the man is completely capa- 
ble of handling his present job. 

e If the employee is judged not to be able to 
continue in his present job, the panel would offer 
a lower-rated available job which he could handle, 
or: 

e It would retire at sixty-five the man not com- 
petent enough to do any job effectively. 


Decisions on each case should be based on a com- 
plete report on the employee’s health made by the 
company’s medical department and on an efficiency 
report submitted by the worker’s department head. 
In order that the decision regarding retirement may 
not come as a surprise to the worker, Dr. Wittmer 
suggests that the processing should begin at least 
two years before retirement. At that time the em- 
ployee would be given an estimate of his probable 
pension. Also, he would be asked if he wished to 


retire or continue working. At that time, preliminary 
reports on the employee’s physical condition and his 
work status would be prepared. In another year, 
these reports would be brought up to date and re- 
viewed. Then in three to six months before retire- 
ment, the panel would make its final decision and ad- 
vise the employee regarding it. This procedure would 
be followed only if the employee wished to continue 
working. The permission to continue working would 
be on a year-by-year basis, and the panel would re- 
view each case annually. 


al 


If the company decides to continue its employees 
on the payroll after they reach retirement age, there 


are a number of problems which arise, particularly 


regarding the continuation of the pension. 


While current statistics are not available, THe 


ConFERENCE. Boarp compiled them on company | 


practices during the last war; these may be helpful 


under present similar conditions. A table, taken from 


this study of pension plans, is given here. 

At the time the study was made, it was found that 
whether an employee received a pension while he was 
working after retirement age depended upon the 
type of plan. Most of the group annuity plans pro- 
vided for the payment of annuities to employees 
reaching normal retirement whether the individual 
was employed or not, whereas nearly 80% of the 


trust fund plans did not pay pensions under these " 


circumstances. 

It was also found that during the last war rela- 
tively few companies (22.6%), recalled retired work- 
ers, probably because of the health and safety hazards. 
As in the case of the worker reaching retirement, the 
extent to which their services could be utilized would 


depend upon their physical condition. As the report | 


remarked: “Except in unusual cases, it is probable 


that they can be used only for light work and as | 


instructors.””2 

Some of the new pension plans received by the 
Board are making definite provisions for the return 
of the retired employee. The following excerpt from 
a plan which was negotiated with the IUE-CIO is 
fairly typical: 


If a pensioner is reemployed . . 
shall be discontinued. Upon subsequent retirement, pen- 
sion payments will be reinstated in the monthly amount 
formerly received by the pensioner subject to all of the 
terms and conditions of this agreement. No service credit 
for service will be allowed for work performed after age 
sixty-five with respect to such reemployed pensioners. 


F. Beatricr Brower 


Division of Personnel Administration 
10p. cit., p. 26. 
2Op. cit., p. 23. 
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. all pension payments 


Military Leave Policies 


Time Off for Physicals 


HE announced increases in monthly Selective 

Service quotas mean that single nonveterans in 
the nineteen to twenty-six year age bracket will be 
dropping off the payroll at a rapid rate. Policy deci- 
sions on military leave will be given their first real 
workout. Before the employee actually puts on his 
khakis, however, he has to take two steps which may 
involve time away from the job. Here, too, policy 
decisions must be made. 

The first step will be to conform with the registra- 
tion requirement of Selective Service. This must be 
done by the employee within five days after his 
eighteenth birthday. Secondly, some time within the 
' year after registration, the employee may be ordered 
to report to the armed forces.for his pre-induction 
physical examination. When employees are required 
to take either or both of these steps during the normal 
working day, should they be paid for such time off 
the job? 

If the employee is on the hourly payroll, “Pay him,” 
say about 50% of 212 companies cooperating in a re- 
cent Conference Board survey. “No pay,” is the 
policy of almost all the others. (See table below.) As 
for the salaried employee, agreement is much closer. 


1For other articles on military-leave policy, see The Conference 

_ Board Management Record: ‘““Military Leave and the Bonus Question,” 
October, 1950, p. 378; “Military Leave—What Happens to Benefit 
Plans ?”” November, 1950, p. 410; and “Handling Military Defer- 
ments,” January, 1951, p. 2. 


Policies on Paid Time Off for Pre-induction 
Physicals and Draft Registration 


Number of{Companies, 
by Emplo 
per Retablishenent 


Policy 


1000 4999 |andover 


Hourly paid workers 
Paid for time off........... 
Not paid for time off........ 


No hourly workers on payroll 1 1 4 

INO ANS WET eicdisccrapc 5 ecsimiere o's 1 2 7 
otal e-erectetisisis sscys's 6 4 31 81 100 

Salaried employees 

Paid for time off........... 29 69c| 93c 

Not paid for time off........ Q 9 1 

INOSSMS WEL crisis cles ofareceiess 2 < 3 6 
Dotalttnctvec ses soc ws 31 81 100 
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Over nine out of ten firms report that their salaried 
employees receive normal pay for time spent at the 
local draft board or induction center. 

In drawing up a policy to cover this time-off prob- 
lem, companies have apparently adopted one of two 
viewpoints. Some firms maintain that personal time 
not worked is time not paid for. Thus, draft require- 
ments, like other time-off “incidentals,” such as jury 
duty, compensation hearings, dental visits, or mar- 
riages and deaths in the family, fall into the no-pay 
category as a matter of policy. On the other hand, 
as many companies feel that potential draftees should 
not be penalized financially when meeting their na- 
tional obligations. As long as the required time off 
is reasonable, these companies feel they should protect 
the man from an income loss. Some firms admit that 
the morale and public relations aspects of such a 
policy are key considerations. 

In those firms paying for time off for draft regis- 
tration and physical examinations, a number of points 
are usually covered in the policy statement: 


e Definite proof of the employee’s need for time 
off is required. In the case of registrants, the em- 
ployee’s date of birth should be confirmed. In the 
case of. pre-induction physicals, the employee’s ex- 
amination orders should be inspected. Such orders 
are usually issued by the local draft board on 
Selective Service System Form No. 223, “Order 
to Report for Armed Forces Physical Examination.” 

e A maximum number of compensated hours off 
is specified. Paid time is usually limited to four 
or eight hours, depending on the proximity of the 
draft board or examination center to the location of 
the business. 

e The rate paid is clearly defined. Whether it 
is straight-time or average pay, and how such 
hours will affect weekly overtime is indicated. 

e The employee should offer some evidence that 
his military obligations cannot be fulfilled on his 
own time. 


SAMPLE POLICY STATEMENTS 


Following are the sample policy statements issued 
by five firms paying for time off: 


“Tf an employee is required by the government to re- 
port for examination during working hours in order that 
his physical fitness for military service may be determined, 
he will be entitled to the following allowances: 
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“(a) Time off with pay for the time required, but not 
to exceed eight hours, at his regular straight-time hourly 
rate. (This means the employee’s straight hourly base 
rate plus his incentive pay and applicable shift premium, 
if any.) 

“(b) Time off for physical examination during the 
normal work day will be counted as time worked for 
purposes of calculating overtime pay. 

“The local management will determine whether com- 
pensation should be paid for the full day (maximum of 
eight hours) or whether it should be limited to part of 
the day. This depends on the hours the employee must 
report to the draft board, the time required at the board, 
and the distance the employee must travel. 

“The local management should require adequate proof 
that an employee who requests time to report to his 
local draft board is actually required to so report during 
working hours. The employee’s notice from the draft 
board will be considered adequate proof.” (Continental 
Can Company) 


* * * 


“Time off with pay for pre-induction examination 
should be allowed any employee (including those with 
less than six months of service) who is drafted or volun- 
teers for military service. The time off should be reported 
as a military absence, paid on department head approval, 
and not deducted from the pay-during-absence allowance.” 
(The Detroit Edison Company) 


* * * 


“The plant manager is authorized to pay employees 
for any reasonable time spent necessary to register or 
otherwise conform to the Selective Service Act of 1948 
if they are unable to take care of these obligations on their 
own time. What is reasonable in a particular case also 
is to be decided by the plant manager.” (Bigelow-Sanford 
Carpet Company, Inc.) 


* * * 


“Time off with pay at base rates will be allowed for 
actual time required for pre-induction physical examina- 
tion, normally not to exceed one day, provided proper 
evidence of notice to report is given to the supervisor, and 
the absence authorized by him, and provided such time 
occurs during the first forty hours of the employee’s 
scheduled work week, not to exceed eight hours in any 
day. 

“In the event the employee receives compensation 
from the government for such examination, this benefit 
will be the difference, if any, between military pay and 
regular pay at base rates. 

“Time lost for this purpose should be indicated on the 
time card or time report as ‘military physical.’ Such time 
if duly authorized will not be charged against any salary 
continuance or sick benefits to which the employee is en- 
titled.” (Minnesota Mining and M. anufacturing Company) 


* * * 


“Physical examinations requiring time off work of 
employees who are entering the active full-time military 


service are paid for as time worked if the employee 
works subsequent to his examination. Time paid for is 
that actually and necessarily lost from work up to a maxi- 
mum of two days. Such time off is not charged as sick 
time. Pay is not given if examination can be taken 
during nonworking hours or if the employee does not work 
after the examination.” (The Minneapolis Gas Company) 


Joun J. SPEED 
Division of Personnel Administration 


- Personnel Briefs 


Goals Set forExecutive Training 


A: series of executive training conferences was re- 
cently conducted by the State Farm Insurance Com- 
panies, Bloomington, Illinois. To make sure that the 
program’s purpose was understood, the chairman of 
the board of directors established the following six 
objectives: 


1. To unify company action in the accomplish- 


ment of stated company policies. 

2. To prepare company officers to participate in 
the development of other lines of management. 

3. To bring to top management’s attention new 
developments in management techniques and pro- 
cedures. 

4. To promote cooperation and exchange of in- 
formation between companies and departments so 
that more efficient management will result. 

5. To develop a better understanding among ex- 
ecutives of their duties and responsibilities as an 
integral part of State Farm management. 

6. To develop in State Farm management the 
best qualities of leadership and the most effective 
techniques in the handling of people. 


University Courses for Executives 


Descriptions of the executive training courses now 
being offered by ten universities in this country and 
in Canada have been prepared by Richard R. Crow, 
training director of the U. S. Rubber Company. Copies 
of the report may be obtained by writing Mr. Crow 
at 1230 Avenue of the Americas, New York 20, New 
York. 

Information on costs, course content, duration of 
instruction, and admission standards is supplied for 


the following schools: Harvard, Pittsburgh, Toronto, 


Western Ontario, MIT, Cincinnati, Pennsylvania, Wis- 
consin, California Institute of Technology, and Rut- 
gers. 
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HOME-GROWN EXECUTIVES 


The National City Foundation Offers Plan 
for Financing Self-starters 


AST summer two assistant department heads of 
the National City Bank of New York closed 
their desks and set forth on a 10,000 mile trip. They 
traveled by air and rail to Cuba, Mexico and the 
West Coast of the United States. During the six weeks 
that they were away, they called on bank executives, 


but also visited many industries and missed none of 


the sights en route—Taxco, the French Quarter in 


| New Orleans, the Grand Canyon of the Colorado. 


In May and early June, ten young men drove 
through southern and eastern states in an ingeniously 
contrived motor van, in which they could camp at 
night. They, too, were away from their bank jobs for 
a six-week period, during which they visited indus- 
trial plants and farms and were royally entertained at 
parties and dinners. 

On the campuses of Princeton, Rutgers, Dartmouth 
and Amherst this winter, you can encounter youths 
on leave of absence from the National City Bank, 
having a year at college at the bank’s expense. 

Not exactly the bank’s. More precisely, the college 
scholarships are being financed by a foundation, 
which is supported by the bank and certain of its 
friends. It was this fund, too—the National City 
Foundation—that paid for the motor camping trip 
(an annual affair), and financed the West Coast jour- 
ney—all in the interests of education. National City 
employee recipients of awards are being developed 
through “better and higher practical and cultural 
education and training-than their means or the cir- 
cumstances of their employment make possible.” This 
is the stated purpose of the fund which was incor- 
porated some twenty years ago and which is proving 
a valuable aid in developing executives within the 
bank. 


AWARDS SUPPLEMENT OTHER PLANS 


The foundation grants supplement more usual plans 
for training and development. Like a number of other 
large banks, National City has apprenticeship train- 
ing for page boys, messengers and groups of young 
men who are recruited from the colleges each year. 
Men who have proved their worth are constantly 
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being rotated and transferred within the organization 
to gain wider experience. Moreover, five or six hun- 
dred employees each year are taking advantage of an 
educational refund plan which helps finance courses 
taken in the evening school divisions of New York 
universities and the American Institute of Banking. 

Tuition refunds are made for the successful com- 
pletion of educational courses that help employees 
in their work—a qualification which is interpreted 
very liberally. A student can obtain a refund for a 
course in philosophy as well as for one in accounting, 
and he has a wide choice of school or college. He 
pays for the course initially, and at the end of the 
semester gets a percentage of the money back, depen- 
dent upon the grade he has received. 

An A for a course with the American Institute of 
Banking means a 100% refund; a B, 75%; and a C, 
50%. At other approved schools and colleges, an A 
warrants a 100% refund; a B, 50%. There is a ceiling 
of $60 per person per semester, and the refund ap- 
plies only to tuition. 

An unusual feature of the refund plan at National 
City is that it operates under the auspices of the 
City Bank Club, a social, recreational and educa- 
tional organization to which approximately 90% of 
the 7,000 employees at the New York office belong. 
(There are an additional 5,000 employees in foreign 
branches.) Any employee can join the club on pay- 
ment of a membership fee of $1 a year. 

An elected president appoints an executive com- 
mittee of eight members (none of them bank officers) 
who, with a full-time executive secretary, manage the 
club affairs. The club’s annual budget of between 
$60,000 and $70,000 a year is met through the dues 
and contributions from the bank. 

The tuition refunds are included in that part of the 
club’s budget which is devoted to educational activi- 
ties. The employee seeking a refund fills out an ap- 
plication blank which has to be approved by his super- 
visor and the educational department (part of the 
personnel office). Members of the personnel depart- 
ment help employees plan their courses if such assist- 
ance is desired. 
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Foundation grants for education may be differen- 
tiated from the tuition-refund plan as being, basically, 
rewards rather than awards. Receipt of a founda- 
tion grant implies more than initiative on the part 
of the individual to enroll in and attend classes. The 
recipient is a picked employee—selected because of 
his potentialities for leadership. He is chosen from 
his fellows because he has shown himself to be a self- 
starter. Foundation money provides a boost toward a 
career. 


ORIGIN OF THE FOUNDATION 


The idea for the foundation aid was that of F. C. 
Schwedtman, retired vice-president of the bank, 
whose own career is a Horatio Alger story. As a 
young immigrant, he arrived practically penniless on 
the shores of America. Educated at New York’s 
Cooper Union, he followed Horace Greeley’s advice 
to go west, and settled in St. Louis. There he estab- 
lished a wide reputation as a consulting engineer and 
made a modest fortune. 

In 1916, Frank A. Vanderlip, then president of 
the National City Bank, asked Mr. Schwedtman to 
join the bank as his assistant, but with no assigned 
duties. The newcomer was to study and report on 
whatever he thought was most needed in the or- 
ganization. 

His suggestion was surprising to many—coming 
from a technical engineer. It was that more atten- 
tion be focused on human engineering. The biggest 
problem, Mr. Schwedtman thought, was personnel. 
The bank was depending on whatever came along in 
the way of manpower and doing very little toward 
developing what it got. Not enough was being done 
to attract able personnel and to uncover latent ability 
within the organization. Mr. Vanderlip said in ef- 
fect, “Go to it,” and Mr. Schwedtman took over this 
sphere of activity. 

The next decade saw the beginnings of several of the 
educational projects now identified with National City. 
It was Mr. Schwedtman, for example, who started the 
bank’s recruitment of college men, who are given spe- 
cial training to fit them for executive positions. The 
bank’s present president and several other of its 
top executives were among those who were brought 
to the organization through this program. 

Investment in men assumed such importance in 
Mr. Schwedtman’s thinking that when he retired in 
1929 he proposed a plan to ensure its continuance. He 
was most appreciative of the opportunities he him- 
self had received in his endeavors for self-education. 
A college degree, he felt, did not necessarily indicate 
the most talented group of individuals. In the Na- 
tional City organization there were probably many 
who had not had a chance to graduate from college 
before starting to earn a living, but who were excep- 
tionally able and ambitious. These men represented 


a potentially valuable source to be tapped for future 
top management. 

Mr. Schwedtman offered a substantial sum of 
money toward the establishment of a fund which 
would make available, to specially recommended Na- 
tional City employees, more opportunity for higher 
education, travel and cultural benefits 
would be afforded through their own resources or the 
nature of their work. New York State granted a 
charter to the National City Foundation. In addi- 
tion to Mr. Schwedtman’s capital investment, other 


than normally | 


interested officers and directors, and the bank itself, — 


have contributed to the fund from time to time. 


“OPEN AWARDS”’ 


Income from the endowment and its capital, too, if | 


the directors so choose, 
of awards. 

What are known as “open awards” represent finan- 
cial grants up to $200 per person in a given year to 
assist outstanding young men and women with their 
registration fees, tuition and books at night school. 
They are called “open” because the executive director 
of the foundation can draw on an over-all appropri- 
ation for this purpose 
of the board for individual allotments. 


are used for three main types 


— 


without obtaining the approval . 


Unlike the tuition refunds given under the City | 


Bank Club plan, the money cannot be applied for, but 
is “awarded” by the executive committee of the 
foundation, on the recommendation of a supervising 
officer. In 1949, thirty-eight National City employees 
received grants for courses taken at New York Uni- 


versity, and twelve for courses at Columbia University. 


Fifteen others used their awards at a dozen other in- 
stitutions in Greater New York, including business 
schools and the Berlitz School of Languages. 


COLLEGE AWARDS 


Records kept in the personnel department indicate 
the activities and progress of each employee in the 
bank. Annual merit-rating reports prepared by the 
supervisor on the individual’s anniversary date note 
the supervisor’s opinion of the employee’s abilities on 
the job. 

Grades received by the employee in any outside 
courses he is taking, 
plan or with a foundation grant, are also kept in the 
employee’s folder. These, added to general impres- 
sions obtained by supervisors, single out individuals 
as worthy of special encouragement and help. Inter- 
est in performance of their work, previous efforts 
toward self-educational development, leadership po- 
tentialities, friendliness, willingness to cooperate with 
associates are all considered, 

Such employees are given a leave of absence from 
their jobs, with full salary and all expenses paid for 


(Continued on page 77) 
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Wage Picture— 
Second Half 


of 1950 


WAGE INCREASE 
E INCREASE ONLY AND BENEFIT 
4547 


Uy = ENERAL upward wage adjustments were the 
WZ, rule in the second half of 1950. The most fre- 

quent settlement, according to a special summary pre- 

i pared by Tue Conrerence Boarp,' was 10 cents an 
hour. In contrast, the first six months of 1950 were 


| Chart I: Wages and Benefits Granted in dominated by 5-cents-an-hour settlements.? Other 
| Second Half, 1950, 811 Settlements’ features of second-half settlements were: 


1Total 811= 100%; one company reported no change in wage rates or benefits. 


e Half of the money increases were accompanied 
by more liberal benefits. 

e Cost of living clauses and so-called annual im- 
| UNDER 5 provement factors gained momentum. 

e No over-all pattern other than the frequent 
10-cents-an-hour adjustment was noted. Nonethe- 
less, there were some definite patterns for individual 
industries. 


Of the 811 settlements recorded in the last half of 
1950, 796 granted wage increases on a monthly, weekly, 
51 70 7.9 percentage or hourly basis (two were per diem). 
Cents-per-hour raises ranged from 1 cent, granted 
to bring wages in line with competing companies, to 
23 cents. Percentage increases varied from 3% to 
15% but were concentrated at 5%, 6%, and 10%. 
Very often a company giving a percentage adjust- 
ment set 10 cents an hour as a minimum raise. 


Benefits 


For the second half of 1950, 342 companies granted 
fringe benefits; this means that in 43% of the cases 
where companies granted an increase they also pro- 
OVER 10 vided for a fringe benefit. This proportion compares 
with 51% in the first six months. (See Chart 1.) 

Additional holidays, longer (or prorated) vacations, 
new or liberalized insurance and new or liberalized 
pensions were the fringe items most often granted. 


Chart 2: Amounts of Hourly Wage Increases, 1This summary is based - “Contract eter mons coments | 
° ° ° appearing monthly in The Management Record. The majority of the 
in Cents, Specified in 518 Settlements, settlements have been confirmed by the company involved. 

_ Second Half, 1950 *See “1950 Wage Negotiations—The First Half,” The Manacement 


Record, August, 1950, p. 296. 
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Comparison of Cents-Per-Hour Increases for First and 
Second Halves of 1950 


First Half! Second Half? 
pegs No. of % of No. of % of 
Companies} Companies] Companies} Companies 
Secoriless.-<, Sek. ee 130 65.0 126 24.3 
2.5¢ and under........... 22 eee 3 nee 
DCEO SIGE E, oaccse cacin 82 aoeats 37 
Ly eens Facet Vanes Meee 76 de ake 86 ahs 
5.1¢ to 10.9¢.............. 55 27.5 284 54.9 
Sle tor Os. octane 33 eae 86 ere 
SeitoLOlO ge eee 22 ate 198 cA 
Weiandvoversi.) sae 15 7.5 108 20.8 


Total cents per hour increases.|_ 200 100.0 518 100.0 
See the August, 1950, Management Record, ‘1950 Wage Negotiations—the First 
Half,” p. 296. Total number of increases covered was 287. Of this number, thirty- 
seven increases were monthly, weekly, or other increases. 
Total number of increases covered was 796. Of this number, 278 were monthly 


weekly, or per cent increases. 


One or more of these benefits occurred, for the most 
part, in conjunction with a hike in earnings. 


Escalator Clauses 


Cost of living clauses and annual improvement 
factors gained much attention in second-half ad- 
justments. Every tenth settlement provided for a 
cost of living adjustment, while every twentieth al- 
lowed for an annual improvement factor. CIO con- 
tracts accounted for twice as many cost of living ad- 
justments and annual improvement factors as those of 
the American Federation of Labor, which traditionally 
has favored straight money raises. And only a hand- 
ful of escalator-type contracts were signed by inde- 
pendent unions in the second half. 

Settlements for fringe benefits only were relatively 
few. In the last portion of the year, fourteen out of 
811 were noted; in the preceding six months, 108 out 
of 362 contracts were settled for benefits only. In 
both halves of the year few contracts were renewed 
without change. For the last period, only one was 
noted. 

By the end of the year, employees in many key 
industries had received a boost in their pay. Many 
increases were granted along industry lines. For ex- 
ample, meat packing granted wage increases aver- 
aging 11 cents an hour; petroleum gave a 6% increase; 
rubber averaged 12 cents an hour; and steel com- 
panies averaged 16 cents an hour. At the same 
time or soon after these increases were granted to 
production workers, many companies gave salaried 
employees in their organizations equivalent raises. 

The tables on pages 58-59 present a picture of the 
settlements made since July to the end of 1950.1 They 
are shown by industry and by union affiliation. Cur- 
rent settlements appear on page 81 of this issue. 

"See “General Wage Increases in Manufacturing, 1948-1950,” 
Studies in Labor Statistics, No. 5 (in press). This study is based on 
@ special survey made by Tar ConrerEence Boarp. 

Natatm E. FrmepmMan 
Statistical Division 


Current Readings on 
Wages and Salaries 


Problems and Policies of Dispute Settlement and 
Wage Stabilization During World War II—An analysis 
of the nation’s experience during World War II in the settle- 
ment of labor disputes and the stabilization of wages. Each 
of the ten authors contributes a chapter on a particular 
aspect of the subject. Among the authors are Clark Kerr, 
John T. Dunlop and H. M. Douty. Bulletin No. 1009, 
United States Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
Washington, D. C., United States Government Printing Office, 
1950, 380 pp., 75 cents. 


The Termination Report of the National War Labor 
Board—A detailed record of the experiences of the National 
War Labor Board in the field of dispute settlement and 
wage stabilization during World War II. United States 
Government Printing Office, Washington, D. C., 1948, Vol. I, 
1213 pp.; Vol. II, 1222 pp.; Vol. III, 1123 pp., $7.25. 


Ingrade Wage-Rate Progression in War and Peace— 
Describes the evolution of War Labor Board policy re- 
garding ingrade wage progression. Reviews the position 
of unions and managements on merit increases vs. automatic 
increases, and the effect of NWLB policy on postwar wage 
administration. By Sar A. Levitan, Clinton Press, Plattsburg, 
N. Y., 1950, 141 pp., $2.50. 


The Handbook of Advanced Time-Motion Study— 
Discusses the nature of human work, the concept of a fair 
day’s work, and within what limits of accuracy human work 
is measurable. Part II deals with the mechanics of record- 
ing and evaluating time-motion study observations. By 
L. Arthur Sylvester, Funk & Wagnalls Company, New York, 
N. Y., 1950, 273 pp., $5. 


Wage and Salary Fundamentals and Procedures—A 
comprehensive study of the field of wage and salary ad- 
ministration. The chapter on determining prevailing area 
rates is especially good. By Lionel B. Michael, McGraw- 
Hill Book Company, New York, 1950, 330 pp., $4.50. 


Other Management Reading 


How to Pick Leaders—This small book by two well-known 
psychologists discusses the values and the limitations of 
current approaches to executive selection. Significant 
research is summarized. The elements of a sound program 
of executive selection are described in some detail, and 
the application to the industrial situation is suggested. 

A leader is described as a person with “the ability to 
create group action toward on organizational objective 
with maximum effectiveness and cooperation from each 
individual.” The writing is nontechnical. By G. L. Freeman 
and E. K. Taylor, Funk & Wagnalls Company (in association 
with Modern Industry magazine), New York, 1950, 226 
pages, $3.50. 
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Significant Labor Statistics 


1950 Percentage Change 
Unit Year || Latest | Latest 
Nov. Oct. Sept. Aug. July June oi nel een 
Previous| Year 
Month | Previous 
Consumers’ Price Index 
} . 1989=100 .5] 214.8) 213.5] 214.6] 213.5] 218.5|r 207.8] 200.9] +3.1] +10.3 

Housing BS3401o ODD. OU. COD ODO ODOR ORE IEEE Jan. 19389=100 116.9} 116.3) 116.3) 116.0} 115.9} 115.8} 115.3] 113.7) +0.5) +2.8 

MONG B Iara Teta ihre ara ays inis aii aye Giuiele 60 6:0 Jan. 19839=100 150.4) 148.9) 147.4] 146.3] 143.9] 143.2) 143.0) 143.6] +1.0| +4.7 
UH Sb Cit ls oh een BeOS ene Jan. 1939=100 -4| 163.3) 161.4) 159.7) 158.0) 157.4] 157.0] 156.2] +1.3]/ +5.9 
WVGINERIS eh oiet icc ces leads ieee Jan. 1939=100 137.7) 186.7) 135.6} 135.0] 132.0) 131.2) 131.1] 132.8] +0.7/ +3.7 

Maelse terete teas trcceldicic salleis ss bested Jan. 1939=100 133.4} 183.2) 133.0] 132.1} 131.4] 180.0] 129.5] 130.1] +0.2) +2.65 
BISCEEICIUY ape tr erercicicietc cisinieisisieicra'v eveseie-3 Jan. 1939=100 .8 92.8 92.9 92.9 92.9 92.8 92.8 92 g 0 +0.2 
CHE Shy aa so BOC OOO ICC ee Jan. 1939=100 -1} 101.1) 101.3} 101.4) 101.4) 101.5] 102.3} 102 0 -0.9 

Housefurnishings.................0000+ Jan. 1939=100 -8| 163.3] 160.4) 156.3} 158.4). 148.9} 148.3) 147.5] +1.5) +12.4 

SUNGTIOS ete Me ces nao sanctatd o.citba’s Sore Jan. 1989=100 .8ir 158.8) 158.1] 158.0} 157.2) 156.3) 156.1] 155.3] +0.6) +2.9 

PAM ILEUS rea ersiaie ec sea less: era ois:eiayess sinyaa.s Jan. 1989=100 -Ur 166.9) 166.0) 165.9} 164.9] 164.3] 162.2) 159.5) +1.7) +6.4 

Purchasing value of dollar.............. Jan. 1939 dollars -9ir 59.9} 60.2) 60.3! 60.6) 60.9) 61.7) 62.7 -1.7) -6.1 

Aulitems| (BES). 1o5.0 <ceekse side ions 1935-1989 = 100 .4| 175.6) 174.8) 173.8] 173.0) 172.5) 170.2) 167.5) +1.6) +6.5 

Strikes (BLS) 

Beginning in period...................- mumber > Wf cess ip 250\p 525 525 560 425 425 197], -52.4) +26.9 

Workers involved................ Sah ouE thousands §$|..... p 160\p 180 Q75 350 225 260 57) —11.1/+180.7 

Total man days idle................... thousands  ‘|j..... Pp 1,750)/p 2,450} 3,500} 2,900} 2,900} 2,750) 6,270) -28.6) -72.1 

Turnoverratesin manufacturi’g (BLS) 

Me pArAabvions snickers chs aie Sielsisiscicicss. a cieus + per 100 employees || ..... 3.8 4.3 4.9 4.2 2. .6| -5.0 
Quitsteep ee eeec sc vac sc cemnsas os. per 100 employees || ..... 2.2 2.7 3.4 2.9 312 .5| +83.3 
Dischargesimes a. coscctcce acs cs ne’ per 100 employees |] ..... 3 4 4 4 : .0} +50.0 
Ea yOlis teenie vrei sy vieic saree sielets wos. per 100 employees |] ..... 1.0 8 arf 6 .0| -60.0 

WNCCESSIONS: peices: Seine ste.e s aia|sm a's bis nb. per 100 employees || ..... 4.2 5.2 5.7 6.6 4. .2| +27.8 

Wage Earners 

All manufacturing industries (BLS) 

SA MBOUELV QUI ec ccai di cre sisivicielore ste average in dollars -5642) 1.514) 1.501lr 1.479] 1.464) 1.462 8} +9.5 
WEOK Yep riers iiaicie orelee deca average in dollars |p 64.15} 62.38] 61.99|r 60.64] 60.32] 69.21 8} +14.5 

Hours per production worker.......... average per week 41.6} 41.2) 41.3) 41.0) 41.2} 40.5 0} +4.5 
Employmention-serec cise oes bee ocess 1939 average=100 || ..... | ..... 160.3} 158.9) 156.3) 148.3 9} +15.5 
Payrolleep tetas sirns «sc nevsiais tise e's 1989 average=100 | ..... | ..... 415.8] 403.4] 394.4] 367.5 1) +29.6 

Durable goods (BLS) 

Farnings, hourly..................0- average in dollars 1.615} 1.588] 1.577|r 1.562} 1.539) 1.533 7| +9.4 

WEEK YA eos See slelc ie aie average in dollars 68.64) 66.54) 66.55|r 65.14) 64.33) 63.01 2| +16.0 
Hours per production cocker Damaiaaererss average per week 42.5) 41.9) 42.2) 41.7) 41.8) 41.1 4| +6.0 
Bmploymentaccccce ssc cc cc cccse ts ce thousands 7,210} 7,190] 7,181) 7,016] 6,900} 6,597 3} +21.0 

Nondurable goods (BLS) 

Earnings, hourly.........+; Sat +++aff average in dollars |jp 1.446} 1.419} 1.405|r 1.379} 1.374) 1.375 .9| +8.4 

SHEER Yo fonysie visisiti sais sais sim ara:e average in dollars 58.56) 57.19) 56.62ir 55.30) 55.65) 54.73 .4| +11.1 
Hours per production worker.......... average per week 40.5} 40.3) 40.3/7 40.1) 40.5] 39.8 6] +2.5 
Employmentecieccci see acceso ce ae os thousands 5,765] 5,832) 5,952] 6,000] 5,902] 5,554 -l] +4.0 

Class I railroads! 

Earnings, bee 5 SLC RU OR CE eae average in dollars || ..... | ..... 1.618} 1.628] 1.608} 1.622] 1. .6} +0.2 
WOR We eea es ieieloic lc cislocvers average in dollars || ..... | ..... 71.72) 70.73) 73.82] 68.73 : : 4] +4.4 

“Real” veckie earnings’.......... ....|| Jan. 1989=100 =f] ..... | ..... 126.7) 125.0} 131.2) 122. .4| +0.9 
Hours per wage earner................ average per week || ..... | ..... 44.3) 43.4) 45.9) 42. ; : +2.1) 4.0 

Agricultural wage rates (BAE)®......... 

With board and room, per month...... average in dollars | ..... | ..... OZ SOOM eynictes'| ecsteyes 98.00 : +4.1) +3.0 
With house, per month............... average in dollars || ..... | ..... 1Z8. 00} Laces. 126.00 y 2.4) 42.5 
Composite rate per hour.............. average in dollars || ..... | ..... iS!) Nees he neat : : +5.4) +3.5 


Source: Tot Conference Boarp, unless otherwise indicated 


1Derived from Interstate Commerce Commission reports. *Changes in Agricultural Wage Rates are quarterly. pPreliminary. 
3Series revised; formerly on a 1923 base. rRevised 
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What's Happened to 


Clerical Salaries— Post-Korea 


M ANY companies recognize the need for adjust- 

ments in their white collar rate ranges in order 
to compete in the shrinking labor market. And al- 
though their immediate plans have necessarily been 
halted by the blanket wage freeze of January 26, a 
more flexible approach is anticipated as clarification 
of the law takes place. Wage and salary policies are, 
therefore, under intensive study. And the importance 
of area-rate information is, of course, underscored in 
the current mobilization program. 

Tur Conrerence Boarp’s study of clerical salaries 
in twenty cities for October, 1950, is now available. It 
provides a definite basis for comparisons of area-rate 
structures, since detailed information has been com- 
piled on thirteen key occupations in each of the 
metropolitan areas. A total of 584 companies par- 
ticipated and 46,845 employees were reported on in 
this study of rates paid in October, 1950. 


HOUSTON SALARIES LEAD 


The most consistently high-paying city in the sur- 
vey was Houston. There the petroleum industry, 
recognized for its above-average wage structure, pro- 
vided one third of the information. Houston’s median 
salaries outranked those of other cities in eight out of 
thirteen jobs. A close runner-up was Los Angeles, 
which offered the highest median in one job—calcu- 
lating machine operator—and the second highest 
in seven other jobs covered by the survey. San 
Francisco and Seattle also rated high on the salary 
scale, in line with the traditional pattern of high West 
Coast salaries. 

Prominent in the East was Buffalo, which offered 
higher-than-average salary levels in several instances. 
Its median rates for file clerk, junior copy typist and 
keypunch operator were all above those recorded in 
other cities. For receptionist and telephone switch- 
board operator, Buffalo ranked third. 

In ranking the jobs, as such, a twenty-city compos- 
ite places stenographer and telephone switchboard op- 
erator at the upper limit; office boy ranks at the lower 
end of the salary scale, with a $16 spread in their 
median rates. Very close to the upper limit, in fact 
just a dollar below, was calculating machine operator 
—with a median salary of $48 a week. Among the 
lower-paying positions, a relatively wide gap ap- 
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peared. Office boys averaged $33; file clerk and 
junior copy typist followed at $37 a week. 

Over 40% of the clerical personnel covered in this 
study earned between $40 and $50 a week in October. 
This salary spread predominated in eight occupations. 
The salary bracket most mentioned for stenographers 
was “over $50.” _ 


YEAR RISE MEASURED 
Median salaries for all jobs in all cities showed 
a general gain of 3.6% between October, 1949, and 
October, 1950. Over a two-year period, the increase 
amounts to 7.6%. 
Because of variations in the number of reporting 


Medians of Weekly Salary Rates Paid to 


Stenographers, 
Twenty Cities, October, 1950 


In Dollars 


UY 


HOUSTON 56.00 


KL IE=q@@# 00" 
WMMMUM|M]MMJMUT?I-™ 
ML II=0 
WY IIIMU_Jq 


SAN FRANCISCO 
LOS ANGELES 


BUFFALO 


CHICAGO 


DETROIT 


SEATTLE 


CLEVELAND 
MINNEAPOLIS 
& ST. PAUL 


NEW YORK 
BALTIMORE 
BOSTON 

ST. LOUIS 
NEWARK 
PHILADELPHIA 
PITTSBURGH 
ATLANTA 
MILWAUKEE 
LOUISVILLE 


CINCINNATI 


Source: Tue Conrerence Boarp 
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Distribution of Clerical Workers’ Salaries, 


63 
October, 1950 


many economic changes 


% Distribution Within Each 


Job Classification 
Job Classification 


Under $40} $40-$50 | Over $50 


Breen DO) (OF SIL] ) sss hinac osejecicn <8 bis ates os 84.2.| 18.5 2.3 
BRC PEIOUISE eis fccldic rs) atte wie Be Sho Ble ae kos 18.6 46.3 35.1 
Telephone switchboard operator............. 11.9 | 45.4] 42.7 
“TED GR SS ES To One eee 59.4 28.6 12.0 
MRIIMOM COPY, EVISU. oe 0. s he «)onepe aifeveyc!s sia) 4 oe 901s 65.9 | 28.5 5.6 
ETOINCODV, UY PISt tna: Sis cicieds spice oe een nus 24.7 | 55.4] 19.9 
Junior dictating machine transcriber......... 48.2} 45.3 6.5 
Senior dictating machine transcriber......... 19.0 | 54.5] 26.5 
SRETIO ERI OT Says ct icles sie) aa) « SASS: sla tain iia, s ore 13.7 | 41.8 | 44.5 
Bookkeeping machine operator.............. 21.3 |} 60.0] 18.7 
Billing machine operator................... 18.9 | 54.4] 26.7 
Calculating machine or comptometer operator.| 14.5 | 43.9 | 41.6 
Key punch operator... ......5....0..5 02.0685 32.1} 44.5] 23.4 

be Eabretespe ate ec cie hh arene sk shir beaitelel « igi eis! 34.0 40.8 25.2 


that came about following 


% Distribution Within Each the Korean outbreak, no 
Salary Group 3 ‘ 

Total immediate effect was seen 

Under $40] 840-850 | Over¢s0 on the starting salaries of 
100.01 21.6| 2.9| 0.8. these three jobs. Median 
100.0 0.6] 1.2] 1.4 rates (the rate paid to the 
100.0 1.4 4.4 6.7 iddl i . bh 
100,0 || 21.5] 8.7)" 5.9  iddle “employee im the 
100.0} 17.6 | 6.4] 2.0 series) were identical with 
rae Ge are aes the all-city rates recorded 
100.0 12 29 23 the year before: $30 for 
ae is ee oa office boy, $32 for file clerk 
100.0, 13] 3.1| 9.5 and $32 for junior copy 
100.0]. 3.6] 9.2] 14.1 typist. One noticeable dif- 
100.0) 60/ 69) 59 ference that has taken place 
100.0%] 100.0 |4100.0 | 100.0 


in the year period is a nar- 


Source: Tor ConrerENcE BoarpD 


Length of Regular Work Week in 584 Companies 


44-48 HOURS - 0.5%y 


35-37.4 HOURS 
14.2% 


Tue ConrerENcEe BoarpD 


Source; 


companies and the number of reported employees, 
the studies in the series of clerical salaries, initiated 
in January, 1943, are not strictly comparable. The 
fact that a high sample constancy exists, however, 
does permit certain general conclusions. 

Starting rates were also surveyed for three impor- 
tant and heavily populated jobs—office boy, file clerk 
and junior copy typist. Cooperating companies sub- 
mitted rates actually paid to inexperienced person- 
‘nel hired since July 1, 1950. This allowed a four- 
month reporting period, through October. Despite the 
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rowing of the spread be- 
tween the high and low rates recorded for these 
starting positions. This would indicate a greater uni- 
formity in hiring rates. 

A forty-hour work week was the most frequently re- 
ported schedule in the October, 1950, survey. It pre- 
vailed in over six out of ten offices covered, while 
less than one out of 200 required a normal work 
week in excess of forty hours. 

Of the twenty cities studied, only two differed ap- 
preciably from this forty-hour “norm.” New York 
registered the most liberal tendencies, with the regu- 
lar work week for the majority of cases ranging be- 
tween 35 and 37.4 hours. Slightly longer working 
hours predominated in nearby Newark. They fell be- 
tween 37.5 and 39.9 hours in 50% of all the jobs 
reported on in this city. 

The complete report on clerical salaries appears in 
the series, Studies in Labor Statistics, No. 4. 


Exizasetu M. Casetyi 
Statistical Division 


Sharing the Blood Bank 


Cadillac employees gave a total of 442 pints of blood 
as their 1950 donation to the company’s blood bank 
established with the Red Cross. This represented 
the largest donation since the bank was started in 
1948 by the Cadillac Motor Car Division of General 
Motors. Contributions on the second day of the two- 
day program set a record for the amount given by 
any organization to the Detroit Regional Mobile Blood 
Unit in a single day. 

In previous years, all blood donated by Cadillac 
employees remained in the company’s reserve at the 
Red Cross. The donors this time requested that a 
part of their contribution be sent to Korea. Twenty- 
five pints were sent immediately, and more will be 
sent later. 


Arbitrators’ Code of Ethies 


HAT are the arbitrator’s duties? What pro- 

cedures should he follow? How should labor 
and management representatives conduct themselves 
at arbitration hearings? For years now both arbitrators 
and labor relations executives have argued about the 
answers to these questions. And there seem to be as 
many strongly held opinions as there are people in the 
field. 

To resolve these differences, a new code of ethics 
for arbitration has been established through the com- 
bined efforts of the three national organizations 
which play major roles in settling labor disputes: 
the American Arbitration Association, the National 
Academy of Arbitration, and the Federal Mediation 
and Conciliation Service. 

The new code is a revision of an earlier code of 
ethics for arbitration established by the American 
Arbitration Association. The earlier code was written 
primarily to cover commercial and international ar- 
bitration, formerly the two principal fields of arbi- 
tration. With the growth of labor-management arbi- 
tration, it was felt that the earlier code lacked the 
flexibility necessary for settling such disputes. The 
gap between actual practice and the requirements of 
the earlier code grew wider and wider. To remedy 
this situation, the American Arbitration Association 
submitted for criticism its Code of Ethics for Arbi- 
trators to about a hundred arbitrators and labor- 
management representatives. About the same time, 
the newly formed National Academy of Arbitrators 
had a committee on ethics at work on the same sub- 
ject. The two groups soon pooled resources (mostly 
the same people were on both committees) and were 
joined by representatives of the Federal Mediation 
and Conciliation Service. 

Committees from the three organizations worked 
for over two years on the project. One hundred and 
fifty of the country’s most active arbitrators, as well 
as leading representatives of unions and management, 
were on the committees. Nine drafts of the proposed 
code of ethics were circulated before the strong and 
divergent views of the members could be reconciled. 
But the final draft was given the unanimous approval 
of the committees of all three organizations. 

The new code is formally known as the “Code of 
Ethics and Procedural Standards for Labor-Manage- 
ment Arbitration.” It is in three parts: Code of 
Ethics for Arbitration; Procedural Standards for Ar- 
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bitrators; and Conduct and Behavior of Parties. The 
heart of the new code is contained in the section giving 
the duty of the arbitrator to the parties. It states: 


® “The arbitrator’s duty is to determine the mat- 


ters in dispute, which may involve differences over 
the interpretation of existing provisions or terms 
and conditions of a new contract. In either event, | 
the arbitrator shall be. governed by the wishes of | 


the parties, which may be expressed in their agree- 


ment, arbitration submission or in any other form 
of understanding. He should not undertake to in- 
duce a settlement of the dispute against the wishes 
of either party. If, however, an atmosphere is cre- 
ated or the issues are so simplified or reduced as to 
lead to a voluntary settlement by the. parties, a 
function of his office has been fulfilled.” 


The text of the new code! prepared by the Ameri- — 


can Arbitration Association and the National Acad- 


emy of Arbitrators and approved for arbitration by | 
the Federal Mediation and Conciliation Service fol- 


lows: 


Part | 
Code of Ethics for Arbitrators 
1. Character of the Office 


The function of an arbitrator is to decide disputes. He 
should, therefore, adhere to such general standards of ad- 


Judicatory bodies as require a full, impartial and orderly _ 
consideration of evidence and argument, in accordance with _ 


applicable arbitration law and the rules or general under- 
standings or practices of the parties. 

The parties in dispute, in referring a matter to arbitration, 
have indicated their desire not to resort to litigation or to 
economic conflict. They have delegated to the arbitrator 
power to settle their differences. It follows that the as- 
sumption of the office of arbitrator places upon the incum- 
bent solemn duties and responsibilities. Every person who 
acts in this capacity should uphold the traditional honor, 
dignity, integrity and prestige of the office. 


2. The Tripartite Board 


Where tripartite boards serve in labor arbitrations, it is 
the duty of the parties’ nominees to make every reasonable 
effort to promote fair and objective conduct of the proceed- 
ings, to aid the arbitration board in its deliberations and 

Copies of the “Code of Ethics and Procedural Standards for Labor- 
Management Arbitration,” published by the Bernheimer Arbitration 


Education Fund may be obtained from the American Arbitration 
Association, 9 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N. Y. 
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to bring about a just and harmonious disposition of the 
controversy. It is recognized, however, that the parties fre- 
quently expect their appointees to serve also as representa- 
tives of their respective points of view. In such cases, the 
rules of ethics in this code, insofar as they relate to the 
obligations of strict impartiality, are to be taken as apply- 
ing only to the third or neutral arbitrator. 

Such representatives, however, unless the parties agree 
otherwise, should refrain from conveying to the parties who 
appointed them the discussions which take place in executive 
session and any information concerning the deliberations of 
the board. No information concerning the decision should 
be given in advance of its delivery simultaneously to both 
parties. 


3. Qualifications for Office 


Any person whom the parties or the appointing agency 
choose to regard as qualified to determine their dispute is 
entitled to act as their arbitrator. It is, however, incumbent 
upon the arbitrator at the time of his selection to disclose 
to the parties any circumstances, associations or relation- 
ships that might reasonably raise any doubt as to his im- 
partiality or his technical qualification for the particular 
case. 


4. Essential Conduct 


a) The arbitrator should be conscientious, considerate 
and patient in the discharge of his functions. There should 
be no doubt as to his complete impartiality. He should be 
fearless of public clamor and indifferent to private, political 
or partisan influences. 

b) The arbitrator should not undertake or incur obliga- 
tions to either party which may interfere with his impartial 
determination of the issue submitted to him. 


5. Duty to the Parties 


The arbitrator’s duty is to determine the matters in dis- 
pute, which may involve differences over the interpretation 
of existing provisions or terms and conditions of a new 
contract. In either event, the arbitrator shall be governed 
by the wishes of the parties, which may be expressed in 
their agreement, arbitration submision or in any other form 
of understanding. He should not undertake to induce a 
settlement of the dispute against the wishes of either party. 
If, however, an atmosphere is created or the issues are so 
simplified or reduced as to lead to a voluntary settlement 
by the parties, a function of his office has been fulfilled. 


6. Acceptance, Refusal or Withdrawal from Office 


The arbitrator, being appointed by voluntary act of the 
parties, may accept or decline the appointment. When he 
accepts he should continue in office until the matter sub- 
mitted to him is finally determined. When there are circum- 
stances which, in his judgment, compel his withdrawal, the 
parties are entitled to prompt notice and explanation. 


7. Oath of Office 


When an oath of office is taken it should serve as the 
arbitrator’s guide. When an oath is not required or is 
waived by the parties, the arbitrator should nevertheless 
observe the standards which the oath imposes. 
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8. Privacy of the Arbitration 


a) An arbitrator should not, without the approval of the 
parties, disclose to third persons any evidence, argument or 
discussions pertaining to the arbitration. 

b) There should be no disclosure of the terms of an 
award by any arbitrator until after it is delivered simul- 
taneously to all of the parties and publication or public dis- 
closure should be only with the parties’ consent. 

Discussions within an arbitration board should be held 
in confidence. Dissenting opinions may be filed, however, 
but they should be based on the arbitrators’ views on the 
evidence and controlling principles, and not on the discus- 
sions which took place in the executive sesions of the board. 


9. Advertising and Solicitation 


Advertising by an arbitrator and soliciting of cases is 
improper and not in accordance with the dignity of the 
office. No arbitrator should suggest to any party that future 
cases be referred to him. 


Part Il 
Procedural Standards for Arbitrators 


The standards set forth in the following sections are in- 
tended only as general guides to arbitrators and to parties 
in arbitration proceedings. It is not intended that they will 
be literally adhered to in every particular, nor are they in- 
tended to supplant contrary practices which in particular 
cases have been established or accepted by the parties. These 
standards are meant to be equally applicable to partisan 
and neutral members of arbitration boards. 

These standards of procedure are not to be deemed man- 
datory precepts or controlling rules which will furnish a 
basis for attaching awards or enlarging the grounds pre- 
scribed by law for the impeachment of awards. 


1. Compensation and Expenses of the Arbitrator 


a) Arbitrators serving in labor-management disputes gen- 
erally receive compensation. The position of an arbitrator, 
whether compensated or not, is an honorary one and is 
accepted as an opportunity for public service. 

b) Compensation for arbitrators’ services should be 
reasonable and consistent with the nature of the case and 
the circumstances of the parties. A fee previously fixed by 
the parties, or by schedule, should not be altered during the 
proceding or after the award is delivered. 

c) It is commonly understood that necessary expenses, 
including travel, communications and maintenance, may be 
incurred by the arbitrator and that such expenses are re- 
imbursable. The arbitrator should be prepared to render a 
statement of his expenses if the parties desire it. 


2. Hearing Arrangements 


a) The arbitrator should consult the convenience of the 
parties in fixing the time and place for the hearing but 
should not allow one party to delay unduly the fixing of a 
date for the hearing. Written and timely notice of the date, 
time and place of the hearing should be given. 

b) Whenever the law permits, the arbitrator in his dis- 
cretion may issue subpoenas. 
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3. Oath of Office 


The following is the general form of oath which the law 
of certain states requires the arbitrator to take: 


Siler sia eia hic cee being duly sworn desposes and 
says that he will faithfully and fairly hear and examine the 
matters in controversy between the above named parties, 
and that he will make a just award according to the best 
of his understanding.” 


4. The Hearing 


a) The arbitrator should be prompt in his attendance 
at the hearing and should so conduct the proceeding as to 
reflect the importance and seriousness of the issue before 
him. The orderly conduct of the proceeding is under his 
jurisdiction and control, subject to such rules of procedure 
as the parties may prescribe. He should proceed promptly 
with the hearing and determination of the dispute. He 
should countenance no unnecessary delays in the examina- 
tion of witnesses or in the presentation of evidence. Where 
the law requires it, witnesses must be sworn unless the 
parties duly waive this requirement. 


b) The arbitrator may participate in the examination 
of parties or witnesses in order to clarify the issues and bring 
to light all relevant facts necessary to a fair and informed 
decision of the issues submitted to him. However, he 
should bear in mind that undue interference or emphasis 
upon his own knowledge or view may tend to prevent the 
proper presentation of the case by a party. Examinations 
should be fair and courteous and directed toward encourag- 
ing a full presentation of the case. The arbitrator should 
avoid assuming a controversial attitude toward witnesses, 
parties or other arbitrators. He should avoid expressing a 
premature opinion. 


c) The informality of the hearings should not be allowed 
to affect decorum and the orderly presentation of proof. 
The arbitrator should seek to prevent any argument or 
conduct at the hearings which would tend to cause bitter- 
ness or acrimony. 


d) Unless the parties approve, the arbitrator should 
not, in the absence of or without notice to one party, hold 
interviews with, or consider arguments or communications 
from the other party. If any such communications be re- 
ceived, their contents should be disclosed to all parties and 
an opportunity afforded to comment thereon. 


e) The arbitrator should allow a fair hearing, with full 
opportunity to the parties to offer all evidence which they 
deem reasonably material. He may, however, exclude evi- 
dence which is clearly immaterial. He may receive and con- 
sider affidavits, giving them such weight as the circum- 
stances warrant, but in so doing, he should afford the other 
side an opportunity to cross-examine the persons making 
the affidavits or to take their depositions: or otherwise in- 
terrogate them. 


f) The arbitrator is expected to exercise his own best 
judgment. He is not required except by specific agreement 
of the parties to follow precedent. He should not, however, 
prevent the parties from presenting the decisions of other 
arbitrators in support of their positions. When the parties 
have selected a continuing arbitrator, it is generally recog- 


nized that he may establish or follow precedents for the 
same parties. 


5. The Award 


a) The arbitrator should render his award promptly anc! 
must render his award within the time prescribed, if any. 
The award should be definite, certain and final, and should 
dispose of all matters submitted. It should reserve no 
future duties to the arbitrator except by agreement of the 
parties. 

b) The award should be stated separately from the 
opinion, if an opinion is rendered. 

c) It is discretionary with the arbitrator, upon the re- 
quest of all parties, to give the terms of their voluntary. 
settlement the status of an award. 

d) The award should be personally signed by the arbi- 
trator and delivered simultaneously to all parties. The 
arbitrator should exercise extreme care to see that the con- 
tractual or legal requirements for making and delivering 
the award are met. 

e) It is discretionary with the arbitrator to state reasons 
for his decision or to accompany the award with an opinion. 
Opinions should not contain gratuitous advice or comments 
not related or necessary to the determination of the issues. 
If either party requests the arbitrator to prepare an opinion, 
such request should be followed. 

f) After the award has been rendered, the arbitrator 
should not issue any clarification or interpretation thereof, 
or comments thereon, except at the request of both parties, 
unless the agreement provides therefor. 


6. Privacy of Proceeding and Award 


The arbitrator should not publish or publicly comment. 
on the proceedings or the award against the wishes of the 
parties. 


Part Ill 
Conduct and Behavior of Parties 


I. General 


Arbitration is predicated on the voluntary agreement of — 
the parties to submit a dispute to a disinterested third party | 
for final determination. It implies not only the willingness 
to arbitrate but the willingness to attend a hearing, submit — 
evidence, submit to cross-examination and to abide by the 
decision of the arbitrator. 


2. Scope 


Z 
The power of the arbitrator depends upon the agreement 
of the parties. Accordingly, the contract or the submission — 


agreement should define his powers. In initiating an arbi- 
tration—whether under a clause in a collective bargaining 
agreement or under a submission agreement or a stipula- 
tion—it is the duty of the parties to set forth the nature of 
the controversy, the claim asserted and the remedy sought. 
The initiating party has the duty of setting forth its claim 
and the defending party the right to outline its position. 


3. Selection of Arbitrator 
The parties should select the arbitrator, in accordance 
(Continued on page 76) 
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UAW-CIO Gets Copper and Brass Workers 


Jurisdiction of workers in the copper and brass 
fabricating industry has been awarded by the na- 
tional CIO to Walter Reuther’s UAW. The UAW- 
CIO secured jurisdiction as a result of a three-way 
agreement between the United Steelworkers, CIO, 
the Marine and Shipbuilding Workers, CIO, and the 
UAW-CIO. The agreement provides for the transfer 
to the UAW of thirteen local unions of the Progres- 
sive Metalworkers Council, which formerly was under 
the jurisdiction of the CIO Marine and Shipbuilding 
Workers. The local unions are conducting a vote to 
ratify the affiliation. Already five thousand workers 
of the Waterbury local have voted for the UAW 
affiliation. Altogether there are 14,000 workers in- 
volved in the transfer of affiliation. 

The national CIO also awarded the UAW jurisdic- 
tion over the brass workers now affiliated with the 
Mine, Mill and Smelter Workers Union, ind. (ousted 
by the CIO on charges of Communist domination) . 
The rest of the former jurisdiction of the MMSWU 
had previously been granted to Philip Murray’s Steel- 
workers by the national CIO. 

The UAW-CIO claims that when it secures these 
new locals, it will represent a majority of workers 
in the copper and brass industry. 


Unions Wholly Liable for Back Pay 


Unions were ordered by the National Labor Re- 
lations Board in two cases to bear the full cost of 
back pay for employees whose discharge was caused 
by the union. In each case, the unfair labor practice 
charge upon which the board’s decision was based 
was filed by the employee against the union only. 

In one case, the National Union of Marine Cooks 
and Stewards (ind.) was ordered to reimburse a 
seaman for wages he lost as a result of his discharge. 
This discharge, the board found, was caused by the 
union instructing its members to refuse to sail on any 
ship employing him because he was blacklisted by 
the union. 

In the other case, the AFL Carpenters Union was 
ordered to reimburse a woman employee of a Cali- 
fornia manufacturing concern for loss of wages result- 
ing from her discharge. The discharge, the board 
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found, was caused by the union because she was not 
a member in good standing. 

In each case, the board majority rejected the 
union’s contention that it could not be found in vio- 
lation of the act or held solely responsible for back 
pay because no charges had been filed or complaints 
issued against the employer, who actually made the 
discharge. 

The board in each case required the union not only 
to reimburse the employee for loss of wages, but also: 


e Notify the employer in writing that it withdraws 
any objection to the employment of the employee 
concerned and requests the employer to offer him or 
her immediate and full reinstatement to his former 
position or one substantially equivalent; 

e Notify the employee in writing of this action; 

e Post notices in conspicuous places at the union 
business offices announcing that the union will in the 
future refrain from causing or attempting to cause 
the employer to discriminate against the employee, 
and announcing also the fact that the union will re- 
imburse the employee for the loss of pay. 


Two ClO Jobs—One Salary 


Two of the CIO’s top leaders perform two jobs— 
but take a salary for only one. Philip Murray is 
president of both the CIO and the United Steelwork- 
ers of America. He receives his Steelworker salary 
of $25,000 a year but refuses to accept any CIO 
salary. James B. Carey, secretary-treasurer of the 
CIO and president of the year-old International Union 
of Electrical Workers, CIO, is entitled to $12,000 from 
the CIO and $10,000 a year from the IUE. Mr. Carey 
takes only his CIO salary and refuses to collect his 
IUE salary. So his total salary is $12,000 a year. 
(This column erroneously reported in January that 
Mr. Carey gets a total salary of $22,500—$12,500 from 
the CIO and $10,000 from the IUE.) 


Union-Fine Discharge Held Illegal 


Discharge for failure to pay a union fine is illegal 
the National Labor Relation Board ruled. The board 
ordered reinstatement with back pay of an employee 
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who was discharged because of his failure to pay a 
union “dues increase” of 50 cents a month. The board 
ruled that the “dues increase” was actually a fine 
for failure to attend union meetings. 

The discharge was made under a valid maintenance- 
of-membership contract. However, a three-member 
majority of the board held that the discharge violated 
section 8(a) (3) (A) of the Taft-Hartley Act. This 
section permits discharge for loss of union member- 
ship only when it results from the worker’s failure to 
pay “the periodic dues and initiation fees uniformly 
required” of all members of the union. The majority 
found that the “dues increase” did not actually be- 
come due in practice until after a member had failed 
to attend a meeting. The majority opinion de- 
clared “we cannot consider such a charge, with the 
conditions attached, as regular monthly dues. In our 
opinion it is nothing other than a fine.” 


Labor Press Highlights 


The board ordered the Electric Auto-Lite Compa! 
to reinstate an employee who was discharged at tl 
request of the UAW-CIO. The board also order 
the company and union “jointly and severally” - 
reimburse the employee for any loss he may have su 
fered because of his discharge. 

The majority held the company was jointly liab 
with the union for the employee’s back pay becau: 
the company had regularly checked off from his pa 
sums sufficient to pay all the union claims again 
him for regular dues. Because of this, the boar 
found the company did have “reasonable grounds fc 
believing” that the employee’s membership was te 
minated for reasons other than his failure to tende 
dues and therefore the company made the discharge i 
violation of the Taft-Hartley Act. 

James J. Bamprick, Jr. 
Division of Personnel Administration 


REUTHER REPORTS TO HIS MEMBERS 


\ X JALTER REUTHER, UAW-CIO president, 

uses the entire January issue of the United 
Automobile Worker to analyze UAW’s past gains and 
future prospects. Mr. Reuther in his report ranges 
from “Children” to “Regulations W and X” to “The 
Fight for Peace.” On certain specific issues relating 
directly to his union, here is what Mr. Reuther told 
the membership: 


On Wages and Controls 


UAW’s basic wage policy of escalators and the an- 
nual improvement factor now covers 1 million workers, 
says Mr. Reuther; this would mean that by 1954, real 
wages would be 10% higher than the 1950 level. In 
contrast to this, he claims that during the years 1940 
to 1945 the worker’s purchasing power dropped 3.3% 
despite wage increases. The drop, he said, was caused 
by the restrictions of the Little Steel formula. 

Mr. Reuther reports that a wage freeze covering 
the auto industry had been drafted in December but 
“our aggressive intervention and hard work” averted 
the freeze. The resulting order issued December 22, 
says Mr. Reuther, does not jeopardize UAW’s cost of 
living clauses or provisions for annual wage improve- 
ments. “Our task is not completed,” he warns, but 
he is confident of winning the long-range fight to pro- 
tect UAW’s basic contract provisions. 


On the Guaranteed Annual Wage 


The guaranteed annual wage is a matter of eco 
nomic necessity, according to Mr. Reuther. “Fron 
here on out, we are going to start building our force 
and mobilizing our arguments for the winning of : 
guaranteed annual wage.” To win this demand 
technological problems involved in smoothing ou! 
seasonal production must be overcome. Mr. Reuthe 
calls for a labor-industry annual wage commissior 
comprised of UAW representatives and management 
spokesmen to study ways of solving these problems. 


On Strikes 


Strike disbursements in 1950 cost the UAW ovel 
$6 million. The union collected $8,910,060.60 for it: 
emergency strike funds and spent it as follows: 


Chrysler ‘strikeiuicnud, Seteier pete $3,872,235. 11 
International Harvester strike............ 833,638 .62 
John Deere strike...................... 1,149,677.71 
Bell strikes. acts ais ee eee 123,516.29 
Other strikes: 4.74 itty. coed) oe le 82,870.55 
Total6s03s.2e ye eve, te eee $6,061,938 . 28 
Balance in strike fund................. $2,848,122 32 


On Membership 


Since the UAW’s 1949 convention, Mr. Reuther 
claims that the union has gained a quarter of a mil- 
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mm new members. By April, 1951, when the UAW 
rain convenes, he claims membership should reach 
300,000. 


n UAW Finances 


The UAW’s own cost of living is increasing, says 
ir. Reuther. Annual per capita tax to the CIO has 
sen from 5 cents to 10 cents since 1946. Also, UAW 
seds more organizers and research specialists as it 
roadens its scope of collective bargaining. Mr. 
euther says UAW officers’ salaries are below those 
other large unions. He points out that he re- 
ives $10,000 per year, compared to $50,000 for the 
nited Mine Workers head, $25,000 for the Steel- 
orkers’ president, and $16,000 for the Textile Work- 
's’ president. 

Dues paid by UAW members, says Mr. Reuther, 
re the lowest of any large union—$1.50 a month. 
teelworkers pay $2 per month; Teamsters’ dues are 
minimum of $2 per month, and United Mine Work- 
's members pay $4 a month. Mr. Reuther points 
it that the handling of this situation is up to the 
embers. But, he adds, since dues were last raised 
» $1.50 in 1946, UAW has made the following eco- 
omic gains for its members: 


re LO4G ae ae ss oc Rey te aa aka 18.5 cents per hour 

LD 3 hy Shoo Lolo Saas 15. cents per hour 

TEA BE 2. oe ry 6 OE cS ES eRe ee 13 cents per hour 

AGL GAO 5 Oper vretys eo ests ee 19 cents per hour 

September, 1950 (escalator)......... 5 cents per hour 

December, 1950 (escalator)......... 3 cents per hour 
Total increases since 1946........ 73.5 cents 


nions Weigh Escalator Wages 


The Typographical Journal (ITU, AFL) sees as signifi- 
int the fact that the projected railroad agreement included 
1 escalator clause. Also, says the ITU, wage stabilization 
| the auto industry seems to call for continuance of the 
M formula. “This may mean,” says the ITU, “that the 
yst of living escalator clause may become the equivalent 
i the Little Steel formula.” Adding weight to The Typo- 
raphical Journal’s words is the recently announced wage 
olicy of the CIO Textile Workers. This union’s goal in 
951 negotiations is an extension of cost of living agree- 
ents in both the cotton and rayon and the woolen and 
orsted branches of its jurisdiction. This goal, says Teztile 
abor, is entirely consistent with the wage control policy of 
1e United Labor Policy Committee.* In this connection, 
1e paper reminds its readers that TWUA President Emil 
ieve is a member of the committee that drafted the wage 
olicy statement as well as a member of the Wage Stabiliza- 
on Board. Other CIO Textile Workers’ demands for ’51 
clude a minimum pension of $100 a month, more paid 
olidays, and a third week of vacation. 

In contrast to the CIO Textile Union’s demand, the AFL 
‘extile Workers in 1951 will seek 10% wage increases, 


1See “Unions View Wage Stabilization,” The Management Record 
anuary, 1951, p. 23. 
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$150 a month pensions, and January 30 (Franklin D. Roose- 
velt’s birthday) as an added paid holiday. These demands, 
says The Textile Challenger, will be put forth for the union’s 
woolen and worsted division, which covers 30,000 workers. 
Joint action has been taken by both the CIO and AFL 
unions in the meat packing industry to reopen their con- 
tracts with the Big Four meat packers. According to The 
Packinghouse Workers (UPWA, CIO) the unions have based 
their demands for an immediate wage increase on the in- 
dustry’s increased profits, higher taxes being paid by em- 
ployees, and the continued rise in the cost of living. 


Machinists, Paper Makers Review 1950 Wage Gains 


The Machinist reports that total wage gains for IAM 
members amounted to $110,240,000 in 1950. Paid vacations 
were provided in 99.4% of Machinist contracts; 82% guar- 
anteed pay for holidays; and 25% of the Machinist agree- 
ments negotiated last year included health and welfare plans 
Machinists’ President A. J. Hayes stated that 99% of ne- 
gotiations were concluded without strikes. 


Also tabulating wage gains in 1950 was the AFL Paper 
Makers Union which claims that the year brought increases 
amounting to $18 million to the union’s 60,000 members. 
Moreover, says The Paper Maker, every contract calls for 
paid vacations, and 75% of them call for three weeks or 
more. Paid holidays were included in 98% of 1950 Paper 
Maker contracts, according to the report. The gains, says 
The Paper Maker, were accomplished with a minimum of 
“bickering’—the number of strikes was only ten. 


Union to Build Bomb Shelter 


A $100,000 bomb shelter will be built by the Upholster- 
ers’ International Union of North America, AFL, reports 
the Labor Forum (AFL, Indiana). The union’s President 
Sal D. Hoffman says it will be used to shelter national 


officials and 100 employees who work in the union’s main 
Philadelphia office. 


CIO Starts Railroad Union for Non-Op's 


Creation of a new CIO union—the United Railroad 
Workers of America—to organize nonoperating employees 
on railroads is reported by The CIO News. The union will 
start operating with 70,000 members who are now attached 
to the Industrial Union of Marine and Shipbuilding Workers, 
CIO. Heading up the new CIO railroad union will be 
John Green, former president of the Marine and Shipbuild- 
ing Workers. 


More on Union Shop Drives 


The United Steelworkers of America, CIO, claim that 543 
union shop contracts covering 150,000 employees are cur- 
rently effective in the steel industry. As a result of union- 
shop elections recently held throughout the industry, a 
modified union-shop contract was negotiated at Crucible 
Steel, reports Steel Labor. Under its provisions, all new em- 
ployees must join the union, but old employees who are not 
now members need not join. Also conducting a union-shop 
drive is the CIO’s International Union of Electrical Workers. 
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According to The IUE-CIO News, Westinghouse workers 
are actively pushing a campaign for a successful union-shop 
election before April, in preparation for early negotiations 
on union security. 


NMU Opens Drive for West Coast Cooks, Stewards 


The CIO’s National Maritime Union has received a re- 
quest from a unit of the West Coast Marine Cooks and 
Stewards Union (ind.) to aid it in clearing out Communists, 
reports The Pilot (NMU). The Marine Cooks and Stewards 
Union was ousted from the CIO on Communist charges. As 
a result, The CIO News reports that the Maritime Union 
has opened a full-scale organizing drive to recruit the 7,000 
members of the Marine Cooks and Stewards. 


Call for Skilled Workers 


To meet the growing demand for skilled machinists, the 
executive council of the International Association of Ma- 
chinists (AFL), has issued an appeal for all tool and die 
makers, machinists and other allied craftsmen who have 
left the industry to return immediately for work. Qualified 
journeymen in these trades were asked to wire the nearest 
Machinists’ lodge for information as to where their skill 
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would be needed immediately. According to The Machin- 
ist, the demand for skilled craftsmen is greatest in the air- 
craft, railroad and shipyard industries. 


Steelworkers’ Resources over $8 Million 


Total resources of the United Steelworkers of America 
amounted to $8,773,513.83 as of June 30, 1950, according to a 
financial audit that appears in Steel Labor. Total income 
for the first six months of 1950 was $5,145,687.43. The 
sum includes $5,038,399.33 in dues. * 


AFL Urges Education by Television 


In a statement before the Federal Communications Com- 
mission, George Meany, secretary-treasurer of the AFL, 
called for reservation of certain television channels for ex- 
clusive use of education. As reported in The News Letter 
of the Workers’ Education.Bureau, AFL, Mr. Meany stated 
“radio -has not played the great role educationally that it 
was expected to. Television offers broader areas of appeal 
and possibility of utilization in developing educational pro- 
grams.” 

Haroip StTiecuitz 
Division of Personnel Administration 


PENSIONS AND OTHER BENEFITS 


Employee Benefits Frozen? 


The Wage Stabilization Regulation No. 1, issued 
January 27, 1951, apparently includes pensions and 
other employee benefits in the wage freeze. The order 
states that the term “wages, salaries and other com- 
pensation” shall be defined according to Section 702 (e) 
of the Defense Production Act of 1950. This section 
reads as follows: 


“The words ‘wages, salaries and other compensation’ 
shall include all forms of remuneration to employees by 
their employers for personal services, including, but not 
limited to, vacations and holiday payments, night shift 
and other bonuses, incentive payments, year-end bonuses, 
employer contributions to or payments. of insurance or 
welfare benefits, employer contributions to a pension fund 
or annuity, payments in kind, and premium overtime 
payments.” 


Cyrus Ching, chairman of the Wage Stabilization 
Board, counseled patience in the face of widespread 
uncertainty regarding the wage freeze. It is probably 
too soon to state definitely just what the status of 


these employee benefit programs will be under the 
wage freeze. 


Revision at Pitney-Bowes 


At year’s end, Pitney-Bowes, Inc. of Stamford, 
Connecticut, paid the last instalment on the com- 
pany’s five-year-old profit-sharing plan. During the 
year the company paid out a record $1,114,000 under 
the plan—$487,000 in wage and salary dividends, the - 
balance into the pension fund. 

A revised profit-sharing plan is already in effect. 
Under the old plan, all employees, except company 
officers, received dividends on a proportion of oper- 
ating profits (defined by the company as profits from 
operations before taxes and profit sharing). The 
amount of the individual dividend was determined 
by relating base earnings to total payroll. Company — 
officers received a bonus instead of shares, in order 
to limit their share in times of rapidly advancing 
profits. Dividends and bonuses added up to 23% of 
operating profit in 1950. 
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Under the new plan, dividends will be paid on a 
different base. Instead of relating base earnings to 
actual payroll, the company is using an “effective” 
payroll weighted with several factors in addition to 
base pay. For incentive workers and salesmen, the 
new formula is either base pay or 157% of earnings, 
exclusive of overtime and special premiums, which- 
ever is greater. Supervisors and members of the 
executive staff, who are not receiving incentive pay, 
will have their base pay multiplied by from 1.2 to 
5 times, according to formula, for profit-sharing pur- 
poses. For all other employees, the old formula of 
straight-time earnings still applies, as does the bonus 
plan for company officers. The company estimates 
that about 25% of operating profits will be set aside 
quarterly under the new plan. 

These changes were made to correct inequities. The 
changes also were made to tie profit-sharing divi- 
dends directly to company profits. As the company’s 
president puts it, “Under the new plan, employees will 
find their dividends fluctuating from time to time 
due to some circumstances beyond their control, such 
as good or poor business conditions, but employee effi- 
ciency and low costs will always contribute to larger 
wage-and-salary dividends than. would otherwise be 
possible. 

“Obviously, if our payroll . . . increases in greater 
proportion than our volume of business and operat- 
‘ing profits, the amount available per employee for 
profit sharing is bound to be less. The greatest op- 
portunity for increasing wage-and-salary dividends 
lies in caring for an increasing volume of business 
without a corresponding increase in number of em- 
ployees.” 


Life Insurance and the UAW 


The CIO United Automobile Workers’ union 
can handle its own life insurance on a mutual, non- 
| profit basis, and it will, if Walter Reuther has any- 
thing to say about it. This is made clear in his an- 
nual report to the membership of the UAW, which 
reads in part: 


Selling workers insurance continues to be a very profit- 
able business. Millions of dollars in profits and commis- 
sions—all kinds of kick-back arrangements where corpora- 
tions get rebates from the insurance companies—are being 
paid for by our members in their part of the cost of their 
insurance. 


The big insurance companies not only make sizable 
profits out of workers’ insurance dollars—they use these 
profits to finance lobbies in Washington and in the various 
state legislatures to fight against legislation necessary to 
meet the needs of workers and people generally. 


The big insurance companies which have financial con- 
trol over a large oa of American industry have been in 
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the forefront of the fight against organized labor and 
social progress. 

The UAW-CIO has approximately 1,250,000 members 
—this is a large enough group to handle its own insurance 
on a mutual nonprofit basis and make sizable savings for 
the workers. At the coming convention, I propose to 
recommend to the delegates that they vote to authorize 
the international executive board to take appropriate 
steps to establish a UAW-CIO nonprofit insurance com- 
pany to meet this problem. 


Life Insurance in 1950 


According to the Institute of Life Insurance, new 
life insurance to an estimated volume of $29.5 billion 
was written in 1950, an increase of 24.5% over the 
previous year. Of this total volume, $6.6 billion was for 
group insurance, an increase of 87.2% over 1949. 
This increase reflects the large number of insurance 
programs negotiated with unions during the past year. 

Life insurance in force was at a record high as of 
December 31, 1950, totaling $228 billion covered in 
over two hundred million policies and certificates. 
Group policies accounted for $49.7 billion of this 
total. The table at the bottom of the page gives a 
more complete breakdown. 


Pension Plan Changes 


Quite a number of companies are revising their pen- 
sion plans and for a variety of reasons. Among these 
are Bigelow-Sanford Carpet Company, Inc., Phillips 
Petroleum Company and Monroe Calculating Ma- 
chine Company. 

Bigelow-Sanford at the beginning of the year 
amended its plan for salaried employees in order to 
bring it into line with the company’s pension agree- 
ment with the Textile Workers Union, CIO. The 
amended plan, which is subject to approval by the 
Bureau of Internal Revenue, covers all salaried em- 


Life Insurance in Force on Residents of 
Continental United States 


(Net coverage after deduction of reinsurance ceded) 


1950 Increase 


Class Dec. 31, 1949)Dec. 31, 1950 


Volume | Per Cent 


Number of Policies and Certificates, in Thousands 


Ordinary........... 63,321 65,800 2479 3.9 
Industrial: 7-53... 106,961 108,900 1,939 1.8 
GrOU Pi teciatlerccess) ates 23,513 29,100 5,587 23.8 
Motaleit: ss. gt 193,795 203,800 10,005 5.2 
Amount, in Millions 
Ordinaryiac ao ose $139,576 | $145,100 $5,524 4.0 
Tndustrial..-2...... 31,983 83,200 1,217 3.8 
Groupie) jy see 42,207 49,700 7,493 17.8 
Moatal, vse. micess $213,766 | $228,000 $14,234 6.7 
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ployees who have two years of continuous service 
with the company and who have reached their thirty- 
fifth birthday. The company pays the entire cost of 
the pension based on the first $3,000 annual earnings. 
The employee may contribute on earnings above 
$3,000 to provide a larger pension. His contribu- 
tion is approximately 4.9% on his earnings above 
$3,000. The company also contributes on these earn- 
ings. The pension formula is the same for past and 
future service—Y4 of 1% of earnings up to $3,000 and 
174% of earnings over $3,000 times years of partici- 
pation (past-service pension based on years of serv- 
ice after the employee’s thirty-fifth birthday) . 

In line with the union-negotiated program, the plan 
provides that upon completing thirty years of service 
at age sixty-five the employee will receive a minimum 
monthly pension of $100 including the Social Security 
benefit. The minimum is proportionately reduced for 
lesser service. A larger minimum will be provided if 
the employee contributes under this plan. Pensions 
are funded under a deposit administration plan. The 
company’s previous pension plan was on a contribu- 
tory basis. 

Phillips Petroleum Company has revised its 1938 
contributory plan in order to provide a monthly mini- 
mum of $125, including Social Security, at age sixty- 
five, with twenty-five years’ service and either twenty- 
five years of participation in the plan or participation 
in the plan since its inception. Minimum benefits are 
derived in one of two ways. For employees who have 
participated in the old plan since January, 1938, the 
minimum is $5 a month times years of service up to 
twenty-five years. For employees entering either 
plan at a later date, the minimum is $10 a month for 
the first year as a contributor plus $5 a month for 
each consecutive year up to and including twenty- 
three years. At the same time the company increased 
its benefits, it also upped the normal retirement age 
for women from sixty to sixty-five. 

Monroe Calculating Machine Company did not 
actually revise its plan. Full benefits under the old 
plan are continued, with the new Social Security bene- 
fits added. This means $20 to $30 a month more for 
employees retiring in the near future, $15 to $25 more 
for those retiring in the more distant future. 


Industry-wide Disability Benefits 


Disability pensions for 150,000 employees in the 
men’s and boys’ clothing industry are now in effect, 
following a new agreement between the Clothing 
Manufacturers Association of America and the Amal- 
gamated Clothing Workers, CIO. Under the indus- 
try-wide plan, totally and permanently disabled em- 
ployees will receive $50 a month until age sixty-five, 
at which time they will receive the normal pension 
of $116 a month. In order to be eligible for the dis- 


ability benefits, an employee must have had twen: 
years’ service in the industry and his disability mu 
have occurred after July 1, 1947. In addition, h 
employers must have contributed to the Amalg 
mated Insurance Fund, on his behalf, 3% of h 
weekly pay for at least two years. 


Group Insurance During Military Service 


Standard Oil Company (New Jersey), contrary 1 
the general trend, is going to make its group insu 
ance available to its employees during their enti 
period of active military service. The insurance pri 
vides coverage in event of death from any cau: 
while in service. All employees are eligible regar: 
less of whether they volunteer, are drafted or calle 
up. Previously the company had made coverage aj 
plicable only during the first ninety days of servic 


General Electric Benefit Plans 


Pension plans are often complex and General Elec 
tric Company’s new plan is no exception. The Switcl 
gear Divisions of General Electric have made effectiv 
use of the old standby, the comic strip, to outlin 
the major benefits under the plan. The four-pag 
strip is called “Windy Meets His Waterloo.” Wind 
is a new GE employee whose suddenly acquired in 
terest in a girl starts him thinking about the futur 
and, of course, the pension plan. 

General Electric also has put together in a bookle 
the major provisions of all of its benefit plans. Thi 
“Security Package” covers group insurance, pension: 
a loan plan and a savings and stock bonus plan. Th 
provisions of each of the plans are not only simp: 
stated but amusingly illustrated with line drawing 
of the employee, his family, friends, and even hi 
pet dog. 

Mary Evizasera BaLpwin 
Division of Personnel Administration 


Elevated Education 


Delegates to the CIO’s convention in Chicago dis 
covered, ironically enough, a simple way to win 2é 
cents each time they rode an elevator. The girl ele 
vator operators were all unionized. But a delegate 
could make a quick quarter by betting another dele 
gate that the girl couldn’t name the union to which 
she belonged and paid dues. One CIO delegate, after 
winning seventeen times, finally lost. But he felt sc 
badly about the girls’ ignorance that he sent his win- 
nings to the union’s education director. (United Rub- 
ber Worker) 
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Cost of Living and the Freeze 


HOLESALE and retail prices are frozen under 

the Office of Price Stabilization order issued 
January 26, 1951. This price freeze applies to all 
levels—from the producer to the retailer—with the 
exception of farm products selling below parity. Most 
farm products are still below parity; therefore food 
prices probably will continue to advance. 

Parity prices are those prices based on a formula 
which Congress says gives the farmer a fair return 
as compared with the prices he has to pay for manu- 
factured goods, etc. The housewife may continue to 
pay rising prices for such items as poultry, fish, most 
vegetables, fruit, and milk. But she will not have to 
worry about higher prices for beef, veal and lamb, 
since they are currently selling above parity. 


OPA AND OPS 


The emergency price control act creating the 
Office of Price Administration was approved in Janu- 
ary, 1942; but it took over six months for full controls 

to take effect. During this incubation period, prices 
increased on the average of 0.8% per month, or almost 


5% during this period. Food, the most important item 
in the budget, jumped over 7%. During the period 
of full controls, the increase in living costs averaged 
.2% per month, or 9.8% for the entire forty-five 
month period. 

A seller’s market became evident in June, 1946, 
when the OPA lapsed. In one year (June, 1946, to 
June, 1947), food increased almost 32%, a consider- 
able contribution to the 16.3% increase in consumers’ 
prices. By June, 1947, rent was the only component 
in the budget of moderate-income families under 
controls. Prices continued to rise until the summer 
of 1948. Food reached its all-time high in July of 
that year, and even now food prices are still 1.4% 
below that peak. 

On December 7, 1941, the average American house- 
wife did not think in terms of shortages. Hoarding 
and scare buying were not evident. But in June. 
1950, fear of shortages was prevalent. Coffee sky- 
rocketed to almost $1 a pound. Consumers stocked 
up on food and hard goods. Yet in the first six months 
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Consumers’ Price Index for Fifty-four United States Cities, and Purchasing Value of the Dollar 
Index Numbers, January, 1939 = 100 


Weighted Clothing Fuel? House- Purchasing 
Date Average of} Food Housing! furnish- | Sundries | Value of 
encase Total Men’s Women’s Total Electricity Gas mee Ble Dichat 
1949 December........... 159.5 200.9 113.7 143.6 156.2 132.8 130.1 92.6 102.0 147.5 155.3 62.7 
Annual average...... 161.3 207.2 112.7 147.0 159.6 136.2 128.3 91.8 101.6 150.8 154.0 62.0 
1950 January............ 159.7 200.9a} 114.7 143.2 156.0 132.3 130.5 92.6 101.8 147.6 155.4 62.6 
‘ebruary®........... 159.1 199.3 114.7 142.7 155.7 131.8 131.2 92.6 102.6 147.9 155.4 62.9 
Marchtgets ony senate 159.7 201.0 114.8 142.6 155.5 131.7 131.5 92.7 102.5 147.7 155.5 62.6 
/:X 0 <1 Wa tans BAO 160.0 201.06} 115.2 142.5 155.5 131.5 132.3 92.6 102.3 148.1 155.9 62.5 
Mays sis cerarcierate steve les 161.0.| 204.5} 115.4 142.5 155.6 131.4 129.7 92.8 102.3 148.1 155.9 62.1 
aD MLEL@ soe vet <ayevevarnhersrss 162.2 207.8r) 115.3 143.0 157.0 131.1 129.5 92.8 102.3 148.3 156.1 61.7 
DULY seta aes ois! «3: 164.3 213.5c) 115.8 143.2 157.4 131.2 130.0 92.8 101.5 148.9 156.3 60.9 
INUIBUSUS elas s ais cie'0:« 164.9 213.5 115.9 143.9 158.0 132.0 131.4 92.9 101.4 153.4 157.2 60.6 
September.......... 165.9 214.6d| 116.0 146.3 159.7 135.0 132.1 92.9 101.4 156.3 158.0 60.3 
October............. 166.0 213.5e| 116.3 147.4 161.4 135.6 133.0 92.9 101.3 160.4 158.1 60.2 
November.......... 166.97} 214.8f} 116.3 148.9 163.3 136.7 133.2 92.8 101.1 163.3 158.8r 59.9r 
December........... 169.7 221.5 116.9 150.4 165.4 137.7 133.4 92.8 101.1 165.8 159.8 58.9 
Annual average......| 163.3 208.8 115.6 144.7 158.4 133.2 131.5 92.8 101.8 153.0 156.9 61.2 
Percentage Changes 
Nov., 1950 to Dec., 1950..] +1.7 +3.1 +0.5 +1.0 +1.3 +0.7 | +0.2 0 | 0 +1.5 | +0.6 -1.7 
Dec., 1949 to Dec., 1950...| +6.4 | +10.3 +2.8 +4.7 +5.9 +3.7 +2.5 +0.2 0.9 | +12.4 +2.9 -6.1 
; : il 15, ‘Rents d quarterly for individual cities fi dBased on food prices for September 14, 1950. 
ee eh hae. Fay ioe sBased on food prices for October 16, 1850, 


July 15, Oct. 15, from Nov. 1949, 
‘Includes electricity and gas. 
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aBased on food prices for January 16, 1950. 
bBased on food prices for April 13, 1950. 
cBased on food prices for July 13, 1950. 
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fBased on food prices for December 14, 1950. 
rRevised. 


Consumers’ Price Indexes for Cities Surveyed Quarterly 
Notts: These indexes do NOT show intercity differences in price level or standards of living. They show 
only changes in consumers’ prices in each city, which changes may be compared with those for other cities. 


Index Numbers Percentage Index Numbers Percentage 
Jan., 1939=100 Changes Jan., 1939=100 Changes 
Cirr Crry Sept.1950 | Dec. 1949 
Dec. 1950 | Sept. 1950 | Dec. 1949 to to 
Dec. 1950 | Dec. 1950 
Atlanta Louisville ®- 
HOO tn eee isa : i i ; : aehntacettle eo Me shais 4 295 : +2.0 |} 411.5 
ET OUSITIG ae tant .6 | Housing............ 0 0 
Clothing.............] 140.0 | 185.87] 190.2]| +8.5| +7.5] Clothing |. 11117 +1.8 +2.9 
Fuel..........+-.-..| 186.1] 188.9] 189.7) 41.6] -2.6] Fuell......1000000 1. 0 -2.9 
Housefurnishings..... Housefurnishings .... j 5 : +4.8 +8.5 
Sundriesheno yc ee oes Sundriesss, cee ae : ; : : +4.8 
+6.5 
PSR EE meas -8 | +11.8 
Sletttonetisieeie tere 7 : 
SEB RS by St oe 8 +5.0 
Se oieistett stele anieeers +2.7 +1.0 
Housefurnishings..... Housefurnishings .. .. ; : : +5.8 | +13.4 
Sundries?) Mae Sundries) .2. 35525) : ‘ d +0.9 +2.9 
Weighted Total..... +1.3 | +65.8 +3.4] +9.4 
Cleveland 
Boodisiacscucen (ane 224.7 218.5 201.1 $2.81 UL Boodioeese--- 4.0 +3.5 | +12.0 
Housing: een. ane. i by a | hia 116.9 0 +0.2 | Housing............ ; F : 0 0 
Clothing... Weed en 162.0 154.9 151.0 +4.6 0-3) Clothingy< 2) ays eee 5 : +3.9 +6.3 
HUG iele Gaeatt ae tc te 141.8 141.9 138.1 (il Oe | Bales cs tate here 5 ; p +0.6 +1.1 
Housefurnishings..... 170.4 162.1 155.7 +5.1 +9.4 +10.4 | +13.0 
Sundries) ere 162.2] 160.37} 152.9 +1.2 +6.1 7 Sundries............ +0.8 +2.3 
Weighted Total... .. 172.0 168.4 159.9 +7.6 Weighted Total.... +2.6 +6.6 
Des Moines Providence 
Hoods. Sees ee 224.7 218.3 200.7 ere Ort stake Ot) Boods. wh eeecnsnr nee - 4 , +3.4 +95 
Housing 05... texas 118.4 118.4 109.9 0 +7.7 Lge. re yooh : : : 0 0 
Clothing a onic ndsit 160.5 156.87} 153.5 42.4 4,6) * Clothing rue. 8 one 3 " : +8.2 +4.6 
BEL aa ead eae 152.4 152.0 152.5 +0.3 =O.1 | Bueltye ne Sis ke 150.4 146.1 +2.9 +4. 4 
Housefurnishings..... 174.1 161.0 147.8 +8.1 | +17.8 | Housefurnishings....} 141.5 +5.0 +7.8 
Sundried:vee on oe 153.0 152.3 149.3 +0.5 +2.5 | Sundries;27.2 08.2... 155.4 4+1.9 
Weighted Total..... 168.2 165.2 a Nite fea | +1.8 +7.1 +5.4 
Huntington, W. Va. 
Rood. faa iiss ds, 208.9 | 200.37| 190.6 || +4.3 | +9.6 | Food............... 218.8 +5.8 | +10.7 
Housitigee ene 116.4 | 116.2 Db leis +0.2 +4. LOusin gm. aoe eee: 140.4 +3.4 | +12.3 
Clothing. oe os 147.7 | 141.47| 139.6) +4.5| +5.8 | Clothing............ 137.4 +3.7 | +7.6 
Fuels ee oc Lee ISAS 113.8 113.87) 0 0 ite es Na ee ae 147.9 —Ons -0.9 
Housefurnishings..... oH hee Rasy Aeted 148.8 141.7 || +5.6 | +10.9 Housefurnishings Sena vis iy.0) +3.9 | +14.4 
Sundries...) ace 166.4 164.3 157.77 +1.8 0-0 | SURGRIesEt: See teen. 151.0 aa ee | +194 
Weighted Total..... 167.6 163.0 156.67) +2.8 +7.0 Weighted Total....| 169.4 +3.4 +6.9 
Kansas City, Mo. Toledo 
Rood: oo 023.2 ioe 206.4 | 202.5] 186.4 4-10070H Foods vi. kc oye, . 
Housing............. 111.38] 111.3] 110.7 +0.5 | Housing............ 
Clothing............. 156.1 | 152.1] 149.6 +4.3 | Clothing..........., 
Fuels, di btn te 122.1] 121.6] 119.8 +1.9 | Fuel... 0000 oo, 
Housefurnishings..... 153.7 | 141.27} 138.5 +11.0 | Housefurnishings.... 
Sundries! 40. .o2 002 154.8 | 154.9] 153.57 +0.8 | Sundries............ 
Weighted Total..... 160.4} 158.2] 152.57] +5.2 Weighted Total... 
Lansing 
Rood tt etn ee ee 235.4 208.9 +12.7 
Housmngee ee oe 113.1 109.1 +8.7 
Clothing: pert ee 154.5 143.5 7.7 
Buel ee creas eee 141.6 141.0 +0.4 
Housefurnishings..... 169.2 152.8 +10.7 
Sundries! 23h |. 23% 165.4 161.17 +2.7 
Weighted Total....| 171.3 159.77 +7.8 


Housing Clothing Fuel! Housefurnishings 


Sept.1950|Dec. 1949!Sept.1950|/Dec. 1949 Sept. 1950|Dec. 1949}]Sept.1950|Dec. 1949 Sept.1950/Dec. 1949]Sept. 1950|Dec. 1949 Sept.1950|Dec. 1949 
to to to to to to to to to Oo to to to 
Dec. 1950|Dec. 1950|Dec. 1950|Dec. 1950|Dec. 1950|Dec. 1950|Dec. 1950 Dec. 1950}Dec. 1950!Dec. 1950|Dec. 1950|Dec. 1950 Dec. 1950|Dec. 1950 


Evansville, Ind...... +1.9 |} +5.3 | +1.7 | +9.6 0 +0.7 | +4.9) 47.5 | 41.1 1.1} +5.3 | +9.8 | +0.8 | +0.8 


Trenton, N.-J....... +3.1 1 +6.5 1 +3.7 |+10.2 0 +0.9 | +3.0 1 +4.7 | 41.5] 44.2 | 43.1 +6.0 1 +3.7 1 +4.0 
ee br 0 4.7 | 


Source: Tne Conrgrence Boarp ‘Includes electricity and gas. rRevised. 


Consumers’ Price Indexes for Cities Surveyed Monthly 


Ind Numb P t Ind Nu 
Jan, 1930 =100 i Guat Jans 1980100 key 
Cirr Ciry 
Nov. 1950 | Dec. 1949 
Dec. 1950 | Nov. 1950 | Dec. 1949] to es Dec. 1950 | Nov. 1950 | Dec. 1949 ee ees . 
Dec. 1950 | Dec. 1950 Dec. 1950 | Dec. 1950 
Birmingham Indianapolis 
Food. se § id Seidion eat ke 223.6 215.4 204.1 +3.8 t-9..6 |) BOO.) Wee, Sidecars cles 934.4 2283 .6r| 209.2 +2.5 | +12.0 
Housing! Hot be Gs Coeur 149.6 149.6 121.6 0 +23.0 | Housing?............ 121.0 121.0°>} 119.4 0 +1.3 
ROlOthing, os ciocuss wee 150.5 149.5 146.9 +0.7 +2.5 | Clothing............ 145.2 144.1%) 140.8 +0.8 +3.1 
Fuel!..... setts eeeees 131.5 130.9 127.9 +0.5 O28 | Bueltie elses ho. 158.9 158.9%} 157.7 0 +0.8 
Housefurnishings yes 172.0 171.3 146.9 +0.4 | +17.1 ] Housefurnishings....}| 161.5 159.0°} 145.3 +1.6 | 411.1 
SLL Ly Cee 144.0. 143.8 140.7 +0.1 +2.3 | Sundries............ 167.9 167.05} 157.47] 40.5 +6.7 
Weighted Total..... 169.5 | 166.87, 156.2 +1.6 +8.5 Weighted Total 176.0 | 173.8 | 163.77] +1.3 | +7.5 
Boston Los Angeles ‘ | : 
Food. JBpcorratare ie 205.6 201.2 190.6 7 81 FOO: Mite sec ik ee Be 211.67) 198.4 42.4 +9.2 
Housing? Wattistelsted esr 116.1 116.1 116.1 0 Housing 0 csc. 114.6 111.9 0 +2.4 
Clothing............. 143.2] 142.8r| 139.2 +2.9 | Clothing............ 142.4 | 139.0] +1.7! 44.2 
Fuel!..... setteteeeee 165.5 165.4 158.6 4A | Buelt:t5 sa tciakeaeeas 97.9 91.8 +6.6 
Housefurnishings ..... 165.7 | 165.0] 153.6 +7.9 | Housefurnishings.... 162.8 | 138.3 +0.9 | +18.8 
MUNOTICS soos lees 2 154.2 | 153.67) 151.1 271 | Sundrieses so. eo. os 151.4] 151.0 +0.3 +0.6 
Pars 3 8 +4.8] Weighted Total... 160.27} 153.8 |) +1.2| 45.5 
New Orleans ie 
Lael pelea ems 2 7 +12.1 | Food...............{ 229.0| 220.7] 211.5) +3.8| +8.3 
Yen ae ea 3 © +3.2 | Housing’............] 121.3] 121.9] 119.2} -0.5| +1.8 
fea 0 4 +8.9| Clothing............] 153.2] 151.5 | 149.3] 41.1] +9.6 
gat ey soa. 6 2 Ors tucks ager e el O18. 91.8) 90,8 0 | 40.6 
Housefurnishings ..... 9 | 155.2 af +8.9 | Housefurnishings....| 174.1 | 168.2 | 159.1 || +38.5 | 49.4 
Sundries............. 167.2 | 165.6 | 164.07} +1.0| 42.0] Sundries....... wo... 146.0 | 142.7] 189.9 | 42.3 | 44.4 
Weighted Total..... 174.3 170.9 163.47; +2.0| +6.7 Weighted Total....} 172.4 168.0 162.7 || +2.6 |} +6.0 
New York | wee 
ee te ae 9} 42.9 | 411.0 | Food...............] 209.5 | 203.3! 192.2|] +3.0] +9.0 
SramIER Riot ns eles 4 A || +15.4 | +15.4 | Housing?............] 104.6 104.6 104.6 0 0 
Raps oe Sear B 8 +1.2 +6.9 | Clothing............] 150.1 149.1 143.3 +0.7 +4.7 
Wiel alee he PaKeue Retei(crerel che P 4 0 +0.9 | Fuelt...............] 1384.6 134.4 130.0 +0.1 43.5 
Housefurnishings..... : .5 || +1.5 | +15.2 | Housefurnishings....} 166.9 | 164.3] 150.2 ]} 41.6 | 411.1 
OUNGTICS,. 5. kee ee ‘ 147.4 spORG |) ereve || Sith Coopemo eon aes 162.9 | 162.87) 159.97) +0.4' +1.9° 
Weighted Total... 163.97; 156.0 || +3.4| +8.7]| Weighted Total..../ 164.6 | 162.0| 156.37] +1.6! +5.3 
Poe Perl Philadelphia ; 
Mele te taiatetet sere tae oie 205.2 +2.9 | +11.8 | Food...............] 208.4 200.9 187.5 +8.7 | +11.1 
Pn isivectatere tel nie 8 114.8 0 +1.2 | Housing®............] 111.0 111.0 110.5 0 +0.5 
ea depen cra oe 142.2 | +4+1.0 +3.9 | Clothing............] 143.4 142.47r) 183.1 +0.7 SPURL! 
baila te hatte loliahemenst stat cite Rs 148.57: 0 SAS UMEMel ser a/c... sete coe | LOL 6 151.4 147.2 +0.1 +3.0 
Housefurnishings..... 150.1 +2.2 | +11.5 | Housefurnishings....| 170.9 165.5 146.1 +3.3 | +17.0 
ainanies.-e Melek, wakes 4 165.2 +0.3 +3.6 | Sundries............ 155.6 153.7 152.7 +1.2 +1 a 
Weighted Total..... 173. 162.7 | +1.4| 46.8] Weighted Total....| 166.41 162.97) 155.6 |) +2.1| +6.9 
Source: Tur Conrrrencre Boarp 2Rents surveyed February, May, August, November. ‘Includes electricity anc gas. 


1Rents surveyed January, April, July, October. 


Consumers’ Price Index for Ten United States Cities, and Purchasing Value 


1950 


eee) 


3Rents surveyed March, June, September, December. 


Index Numbers, January, 1939=100 


rRevised. 


of the Dollar 


Noy., 1950 to Dec., 1950...) +1.7 


Dec., 1949 to Dec., 1950... 


Weighted Clothing Fuel? House- Purchasing 
Average of] Food Housing! furnish- | Sundries Valneot 
Bailie wd Total Men’s Women’s Total Electricity Gas eo Wie es, 
158.4 197.8 111.6 141.6 152.8 132.2 127.2 94.1 103.3 . 147.3 \ 158.0 63.1 
160.5 204.0 111.5 144.8 156.3 135.1 125.6 93.7 103.2 150.2 | 156.5 62.3 
158.4 197.6a) 112.3 141.4 152.8 131.7 127.4 94.1 102.9 147.5 157.7 63.1 
157.9 196.0 112.3 140.9 152.4 131.2 128.2 94.1 103.9 147.8 157.7 63.3 
158.5 197.7 112.3 140.7 152.1 131.1 128.5 94.2 103.9 147.6 157.8 63.1 
158.7 197.76} 112.6 140.6 152.1 131.0 129.4 94.2 103.9 147.9 158.2 63.0 
159.8 201.4 112.7 140.7 152.2 130.9 127.0 94.1 103.9 147.8 158.3 62.6 
160.9 204.3 12% 141.2 153.6 130.7 127.0 94.1 103.9 148.0 158.4 62.2 
163.1 210.1c} 118.2 141.4 153.9 130.8 127.6 94.2 103.9 148.5 158.5 61.3 
163.6 210.0 113.2 142.2 154.8 181.6 129.0 94.1 103.9 153.1 159.3 61.1 
164.5 Q211.1d} 113.2 144.6 156.6 134.5 129.9 94.1 103.9 156.3 159.8 60.8 
164.4 209.9e] 118.2 145.6 158.2 135.0 130.9 94.1 103.9 160.0 159.8 60.8 
165.3 hb? 113.8 146.9r| 160.07} 185.8 131.1 94.1 103.9 162.6 160.4 60.5 
168.1 Q217.9f| 113.4 148.2 161.8 136.6 131.3 94.1 103.9 165.1 161.4 59.5 
161.9 205.4 112.9 142.9 155.0 132.6 128.9 94.1 103.8 152.7 158.9 61.8 

- Percentage Changes 

+3.2 +0.1 +0.9 +1.1 +0.6 +0.2 0 | 0 | +1.5 | +0.6 =1.7 
+6.1 }] +10.2 +1.6 +4.7 +5.9 +3.3 +3 .2 0 +0.6 |}+12.1 +2.2 Say f 


iRents surveyed quarterly in individual cities. 


*Includes electricity and 


nd gas. 
aBased on food prices for Jan. 16, 1950. 


bBased on food prices for April 13, 1950. 
cBased on food prices for July 18, 1950. 
dBased on food prices for September 14, 1950. 


i 


eBased on food prices for October 16, 1950. 
fBased 5 food prices for December 14, 1950. 
vised. 
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of the Korean conflict, the average increase in living 
costs (0.8%) was the same as in the first six months 
of World War II. 


YEAR-END PRICES 


Consumers’ prices increased 6.4% during 1950. More 
than two thirds of this occurred after the Korean con- 
flict started. Between June and December, 1950, 
Tue Conrerence Boarp’s consumers’ price index 
increased 4.6%, showing higher prices for every major 
category. 

Retail food prices in December were 10.3% above 
a year ago, and over 6.5% higher than in June, 1950. 

In spite of the credit controls enforced in September, 
1950, on soft and hard goods, the housefurnishings in- 
dex increased more than any other major component 
—rising 12.4% during 1950 (11.8% of this occurred 
since June). 

For the first six months of 1950, both men’s and 
women’s clothing were relatively stable. Since June, 
the combined clothing index increased 4.7%. 

The sundries index did not decrease in any month 
in 1950. Fuel, which includes electricity and gas, in- 
creased 2.5% from December, 1949, to December, 
1950. 

With rent control still in effect in most of the 
cities surveyed, the increase in 1950 was less than 
3% for the combined fifty-four cities index. 


PRICES CONTINUE TO RISE 


Led by a 3.1% rise in food, consumers’ prices in- 
creased 1.7% from November 15 to December 15. 
Living costs are now almost 27% above the August and 
September, 1948, high. 


Mainly responsible for the rise in the food index 


were higher prices for eggs, most fresh fruits and 
vegetables, fats and oils and some meats. The con- 
tra-seasonal increases in eggs, round steak and whole 
ham contributed largely to this increase. 

The clothing and housefurnishings components con- 
tinued their upward trend, increasing 1.0% and 1.5%, 
respectively. The recent increases in the wholesale 
textile and leather markets of the past few months 
are now being reflected in retail prices of both men’s 
and women’s clothing. Women’s nylon hose, shoes and 
lingerie led the advance in women’s clothing. Seasonal 
declines in women’s heavy coats were evident in most 
of the cities surveyed in December. The 1.5% in- 
crease in the housefurnishings index brought this 
component to the highest point on record. Every 
item with the exception of radios, dust mops and 
window shades showed an increase from mid-Novem- 
ber to mid-December. 

The Board’s annual survey of tires and tube prices 
shows an increase which, together with higher prices 
for drugs, toilet articles and cleaning materials, brought 
a rise of 0.6% in the sundries index. 


The purchasing power of the dollar decreased 1.7% 
from November to December. The January, 1939, 
dollar is now worth 58.9 cents—1 cent less than a 
month ago. 

Sumtey Fass 
Statistical Division 


Arbitrators’ Code 


(Continued from page 66) 


with their agreement, to determine the controversy existing 
between them and his designation should be based on his 
integrity, knowledge and judgment. A party should not 
seek to obtain the appointment of an arbitrator in the belief 
that he will favor that party and thereby give him an ad- 
vantage over his adversary. 

In keeping with the desire for complete impartiality, 
parties should reject as arbitrators persons who solicit cases. 


4. The Tripartite Board 


When parties select members of tripartite boards, it is 
recognized that, generally, each will select a representative 
rather than an impartial arbitrator, but in making such 
appointment parties should select persons who will join with 
the impartial arbitrator in a full and fair discussion and 
consideration of the merits of the question to be deter- 
mined. 


5. Essential Conduct 


Parties should approach arbitration in a spirit of coopera- 
tion with the arbitrator and should seek to aid him in the 
performance of his duties. 

Having selected an arbitrator, the parties are under a duty — 
not to subject him to improper pressures or influences which 
may tend to prejudice his judgment. They should neither 
give nor offer favors of any kind to the arbitrator. As a 
general rule they should not communicate with him pri- 
vately; and if it becomes necessary to communicate with 
him, it should be done in writing and a copy thereof should 
be simultaneously delivered to the other party. 

Parties should respect the office of the arbitrator and 
recognize his essential right to control the conduct of the 
arbitration and should abide by whatever rulings he may 
make. 

When an arbitrator elects to withdraw from a proceeding 
and gives the parties his reasons, they should respect his 
right to do so in the interest of good arbitration. 


6. The Hearing 


Parties should not unduly delay the fixing of a date for 
the hearing nor the completion of the hearing. They should 
be prepared to proceed expeditiously with their evidence 
and their witnesses, have their exhibits ready and cooper- 
ate with the arbitrator in furnishing whatever additional 
information he may deem necessary. 

They should be prompt in attendance at the hearing. 


Parties should be fair and courteous in their examination 
of witnesses and in their presentation of facts. Concealment 
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of necessary facts or the use of exaggeration is not con- 
ducive to a good or sound determination of the differences 


| between the parties. Acrimonious, bitter or ill-mannered 


conduct is harmful to the cause of good arbitration. 


When hearings are concluded, parties should not attempt 
to communicate any additional information to the arbitrator. 
If new evidence becomes available, written application for 
the reopening of the proceeding with the reasons therefor 
should be made to the arbitrator and a copy transmitted 
simultaneously to the other party. 


7. Privacy of the Arbitration 


The parties should consider whether the subject matter 
of the arbitration is of such public interest as to warrant 
‘publicity concerning the proceeding and publication of the 
award and opinion, if any; and should advise the arbitrator 
accordingly on the record or in writing. 


8. Arbitrators’ Executive Meetings 


Meetings of the arbitrators and discussions in executive 
sessions by members of the boards of arbitration are pri- 
vate and confidential and parties should not seek to obtain 
information concerning such meetings either from the third 
arbitrator or from their nominees. Parties should likewise 
‘refrain from attempting to secure in advance from the 
arbitrator or their nominees information concerning the 
award but should wait until the award is received in the 
regular course by both parties. 


. 9. The Award 


Parties, having agreed to arbitration, should accept and 
abide by the award. 

After an award has been rendered, neither party should 
unilaterally request a clarification or interpretation of the 
award from the arbitrator. If one is necessary, it should be 
requested jointly by both parties. 


10. Settlements 


If the parties reach a settlement of their dispute, but 
desire nevertheless to have an award made, they should give 
the arbitrator a full explanation of the reasons therefor 
in order that he may judge whether he desires to make or 
join in such an award. 


11. Compensation of the Arbitrator 


Parties should agree in advance of the hearing with the 
arbitrator on his compensation or the~basis upon which it 
will be determined, but such arrangements should be made 
only in the presence of both parties. If the parties do not 
agree with one another as to the compensation, they should 
discuss the matter in the absence of the arbitrator in order 
that there be no intimation or suggestion that one party is 
willing to pay more compensation than the other and there- 
by raise the possibility of a question thereafter as to par- 
tiality on the part of the arbitrator. 

Having agreed on the compensation for an arbitrator’s 
services or to the reimbursement of his necessary expenses, 
parties should remit promptly and under no circumstances 
should such payment be withheld because of displeasure 
over the award. 
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Home-Grown Executives 
(Continued from page 56) 


a ‘year at one of several colleges and universities with 
which officers of the foundation have developed a co- 
operative relationship. Rutgers, Princeton, Brown, 
Dartmouth, Amherst, Williams, Antioch and the Har- 
vard Graduate School of Business Administration are 
among the institutions which admit the awardees as 
special students. 

They usually take liberal arts subjects. The idea 
is not so much to increase their technical knowledge 
as it is to awaken their minds to social and economic 
problems and to equip them to compete with college 
graduates culturally—to give them the confidence 
and social assurance that comes with campus life. 
With this purpose in mind, small-town colleges are 
selected rather than large metropolitan universities. 
In the latter, the individual is more likely to become 
lost. 

Allowance is made in the grants for fraternity dues 
if the awardee is invited to join a fraternity. His 
allowance is sufficient to cover all the usual expenses 
of the average student being put through school by 
his parents. It amounts, on the average, to about 
two thousand dollars a year. The student is given a 
lump sum, for which he makes an accounting to the 
bank. He is on his own, so far as individual expendi- 
tures are concerned. 

While he is away, the department in which he 
worked immediately before leaving for school con- 
tinues to pay his salary, the thought being that he 
probably has obligations to family or other regular 
expenses that must be met. Sometimes when a young 
man returns after his year at college, he has grown 
beyond his old job and any that can be found for 
him in the department which has been carrying his 
salary in its budget. In such case, he is given another 
job, and his old department counts its contribution 
for the general good of the organization. 

Recently this college program has been expanded to 
include a second year of tuition and expenses if the 
recipient of an award does exceptionally well the first 
year. In making the awards, special consideratiow is 
given to employees who have accumulated enough 
credits through night courses to qualify them for en- 
trance to the junior year of college. The courses 
selected for their first year’s scholarship are those 
that will count toward a degree, and if they make 
good, they are financed by the foundation for a second, 
their senior year, at college. 

In 1949, awards were made to four individuals for 
courses in residential colleges and universities. Ap- 
proximately twenty-five men are recruited each year 
from colleges to work at National City, and it is 
hoped eventually, with foundation funds, to send 
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an equal number from the bank each year to get 
their college degrees. 


TRAVEL AWARDS 


Travel awards are generally reserved for the more 
mature person, for whom classroom study would 
be inappropriate. National City management be- 
lieves that circumstances surrounding certain types 
of work do not allow for the development of abilities 
that can be used in a much larger way, not only for 
the benefit of the individual but for the benefit of the 
bank. In line for important offices, thorough, de- 
pendable workers may need a little more self-confi- 
dence, a little more ease in expressing their thoughts, 
a little more ability to make decisions in unusual cir- 
cumstances. For them, travel is the educational boost 
afforded by the foundation. Travel affords them more 
understanding of American industry and industrial 
problems, broadens their horizons generally and adds 
to their self-assurance as they assume greater respon- 
sibilities. 

Ordinarily, the men travel in teams of two. They 
visit other banks, industries, meet many different 
types of people and see the geographical and historical 
features of the country. Introductions to National 
City clients are arranged through the bank’s district 
officers, and ‘suggestions are made for the most profit- 
able investment of time in each city. The travelers 
are entertained and are expected, in turn, to entertain 
their hosts. The quiet man, the shy individual, is 
forced by circumstances to meet and talk to strangers 
and sometimes even to make a speech at a social 
gathering. 

The itineraries, which are arranged by the bank, 


take from six weeks to three months. Some include ° 


travel in foreign lands. The bank has many foreign 
branches, and awardees from the head office call on 
the managers while touring Europe or South America. 
Personnel in the overseas branches receive travel 
awards, too, which enable them to come to the United 
States. Their awards usually combine a program of 
work at the head office which gives them a view of its 
operations and people, with night courses at one of 
New York’s big universities. At the conclusion, a 
trip to the West may be added. 

A Scotsman employed as subaccountant and pro- 
Manager of the London branch, for instance, was 
awarded a trip to New York, where a work schedule 
rotated him through the bank’s various departments. 
He then was sent on a planned trip as far west as 
Chicago, accompanied by an employee from the bond 
cage at the head office. The latter had come to the 
United States from England many years before, but 
had never visited the Midwest, nor had an opportu- 
nity to visit business organizations or clients with 
whom he dealt in his daily work. 

The two men visited Philadelphia, Washington and 


Williamsburg and traveled through the Great Smok- 
ies to Memphis, where they studied the cotton indus- 
try. In Chicago, they visited Armour and Company 
and Inland Steel, and also a couple of client banks. 
They stopped off to observe the rubber industry at 
Akron, visited the Ford Motor Company at Detroit, 
stopped at Toronto and Niagara Falls, and visited the 
International Business Machines Corporation in En- 
dicott, New York. In traveling together, these repre- 
sentatives of a foreign branch and of a head office 
department became firm and lasting friends. 

The two assistant department heads, referred to 
briefly at the beginning of this article, had been 
messenger boys together twenty-three years before. 
A more detailed, though condensed, description of 
their itinerary reveals sidelights on how the travel 
schedules are planned to combine social with infor- 
mational aspects. —_ 

Their first stop was in Washington, D. C., where 
they visited the Riggs National Bank, attended ses- 
sions of the Senate and House, and went through the 
FBI building. Then they went by clipper to Havana, 
visited the bank’s branches and toured the H. Up- 
mann tobacco factory and the Progresso sugar mill. 
Then on by plane to New Orleans, where the Whit- 
ney National Bank, the Southern Cotton Oil Com- 
pany and the French Quarter were scheduled stops. 
Houston and Galveston, Texas, were next and then 
they went on to Mexico City. There they visited 
the Mexican branch, enjoyed the theater and toured 
the surrounding picturesque country in a car with 
an English-speaking driver. They were entertained 
at a Spanish luncheon. 

At Phoenix, Arizona, they were guests at the 
Optimist Club and visited the First National Bank. 
At the Grand Canyon they were merely sightseers. 
More sightseeing was done in Hollywood, although 
they took time off to visit the Union Bank and Trust 
Company. Mountain climbing in Yosemite National 
Park came next, then they went on to the Bank of 
America and various points of interest in San Fran- 
cisco. They took a plane to Salt Lake City. From 
Denver they toured to Echo Lake, Mount Evans 
and Central City, and on the way home made a final 
stop at Chicago to see the stock yards and visit 
Armour and Company. 

Since the travel awards vary both in length of 
time and mileage covered, their cost varies too. A 
usual grant for this type of award is about $1,500. 


INDUSTRIAL MOTOR TOUR 


A motor camping tour conducted each spring origi- 
nated as a project of the Thorne-Loomis Foundation 
in the early Thirties. Messrs. Thorne and Loomis, 
bankers themselves, thought that young career men in 
New York’s financial district would decidedly benefit 
from a first-hand view of other areas than the canyons 
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of lower Manhattan. Ten trucks were built, following 
a special design which provided beds for ten passengers 
when the tent top was stretched out at night. Com- 
plete kitchen equipment was carried. Each of ten 
banks was invited each year to send a group of its 

. employees on a six-week tour, the National City 
Bank among them. 

The trucks wore out. National City, however, 
thought so well of the idea, and it fitted so well 
into the aims of the National City Foundation, that 
the foundation decided in 1945 to buy a truck of its 
own and finance its own expedition. The Thorne- 
Loomis design for the truck body was used and the 
trips are continuing as annual events for National 
City employees. Because of the original auspices, the 
tour is still sometimes referred to as the Thorne- 
Loomis tour. 

Men up to thirty years of age are eligible for the 
trip. The age limit was much lower on the first motor 
‘trips, and eventually will be again. After the war 
the maximum was raised, since years spent in war 
service meant that employees were beginning work 
in the bank at a more mature age. 

Fifty or sixty recommendations for the industrial 
motor tour awards are made by supervisors each year. 
From this group only ten can be selected. Employee 
records are studied very carefully. An endeavor is 
made to have, on each trip, proportionate represen- 
tation of the larger sections into which the bank’s 
functional activities are divided, and also to invite 
approximately half college and half noncollege men. 

The van starts south in May. The itinerary varies 
somewhat from year to year, but follows approxi- 
mately the same route. Last spring, the motor tour 
visited eighteen industrial plants and Calumet Farms 
in Lexington, Kentucky, where horses are bred. The 
plants included the Ford River Rouge plant at Dear- 
born; Dow Chemical Company, Midland, Michigan; 
American Enka Corporation, Asheville, North Caro- 
lina; Cannon Mills, Kannapolis, North Carolina; Arm- 
strong Cork Company, Lancaster, Pennsylvania; Lig- 
gett and Myers Tobacco Company; Leatherwood Coal 
Mine, in Kentucky; Niagara Falls Hydro-Electric 
plant; National Cash Register Company, Dayton, 
Ohio; Allis-Chalmers Manufacturing Company, Mil- 
waukee; Firestone Tire & Rubber Company, Akron; 
Endicott-Johnson, Binghamton, New York; Kohler 
Company, in Wisconsin; Armour and Company, Chi- 
cago; Oneida Ltd., Oneida, New York; Youngstown 
Sheet and Tube Company, Youngstown, Ohio; Ham- 
mermill Paper Company, Erie, Pennsylvania; and the 
Corning Glass Works at Corning, New York. 

In the six weeks, the tourists made use of their 
camping equipment only five times. Generous hosts 
offered lodgings in clubs, YMCA’s and guest houses, 
and since camping was no novelty to most of the 
men (because of their military service) they were 
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glad to accept the hospitality. They played softball, 
matching plant teams, and were entertained at lunch- 
eons, dinners and parties. They met and talked with 
“big brass” as well as with workers on the produc- 
tion lines. 


MISCELLANEOUS PROJECTS 


A course in effective letter and report writing is 
presented to twenty-four employees each year under 
foundation auspices to create consciousness of the 
value of efficient use of the English language in all 
types of business writing. The group is divided into 
two sections—twelve in each—which meet in one of 
the bank’s conference rooms once or twice a week dur- 
ing the winter months. The course is given by a New 
York University instructor. As in the case of the 
other types of foundation awards, the students are 
very carefully selected. In 1950, one hundred indi- 
viduals were recommended by supervisors for the 
twenty-four places. 

The course is described as specialized training in 
thinking, as well as in writing. Bank officers bring 
to the class actual writing problems for study and 
solution—that is, actual correspondence received by 
the bank, which had to be answered. As a result of 
their sharpened ability to handle public relations 
through correspondence, it has been possible to place 
a number of these men in higher positions. 

Still another foundation project is a job relations 
training program which is used as a second-level 
course in supervisory training. Four men are given 
special instruction at the American Bankers Associ- 
ation, and they in turn feed this specialized informa- 
tion on human relations to panels of ten men each 
throughout the bank. At the end of each series of 
meetings, the groups join together in the bank’s little 
theater for a final meeting, which is led by the bank’s 
president. 


FINANCING THE FOUNDATION 


As has been noted, the National City Foundation 
was started with a contribution by Mr. Schwedtman. 
During the depression, the value of securities in the 
fund shrank considerably, and the foundation’s op- 
erations accordingly had to be carried on in a limited 
or experimental scale. 

In the last decade, when results of the foundation’s 
activities have become more and more apparent, 
money has been coming into the fund in increasing 
amounts. A number of the bank’s officers have been 
donors. Among the contributors are some who have 
succeeded because of the opportunities provided them 
personally through the fund. Two of the bank’s 
customers are donors, and the foundation has been 
made beneficiary in several wills. 

The fund’s capital at present amounts to approxi- 
mately $500,000. The bank is contributing $25,000 
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a year. During the war, grants were few, because it 
was difficult to find employees of the right age who 
met the high standards for eligibility. Unused income 
augmented the capital during this period. Since the 
war, expenditures have averaged between $25,000 
and $30,000 a year. There is no hesitancy on the part 
of the directors to invade capital for grants, for the 
directors are convinced that evidence of the worth 
of the foundation will result in adequate support 
for future activities. 


ORGANIZATION AND OPERATION 


The foundation is a membership corporation, the 
members being the individuals who compose the board 
of directors of the National City Bank. The organiza- 
tion was planned this way, to identify the foundation 
with the highest echelon of top Management and to 
ensure their interest and support. The members an- 
nually elect nine directors, who in turn appoint two 
committees, which are responsible for the actual op- 
eration of the foundation. 

A finance committee of three members is responsi- 
ble for the investment and safekeeping of capital 
funds. There is also an executive committee, con- 
sisting of three persons, two of whom are officers 
of the foundation. The third person has the title of 
managing director of the foundation. He is the active 
operating officer, to all intents and purposes in com- 
plete charge of developing and guiding the founda- 
tion’s work. 

Although the constitution does not provide it, the 
managing director almost from the time of the begin- 
ning of the foundation has been the personnel officer 
of the bank and its affiliates. The program of the 
foundation is so integrated with training, promotion, 
executive development and other important func- 
tions of the personnel department that the head of per- 
sonnel is in an exceptionally advantageous position 
to administer the fund’s program. Lewis B. Cuyler, 
vice-president, personnel department, has been the 
foundation’s managing director for a number of years. 


VIEWING THE RESULTS 


In 1949, the foundation had completed its first 
twenty years of operation—the first ten years proceed- 
ing cautiously, the second, increasing in momentum. 
on this point, the directors took stock of progress to 

ate. 

They noted that during this period a total of $198,- 
000 had been granted in the form of awards to indi- 
viduals. One hundred nineteen major awards had 
been made to men and women in the bank and its 
affiliate, the City Bank Farmers Trust Company. Of 
this number, fifty-two had been for travel—twenty 
for overseas trips, thirty-two for domestic. Thirty- 
six members of the staff had been sent out for either 
full or special courses at colleges and universities. 


Thirty-one awards were for varied purposes, from 
financing short specialized studies in universities to 
covering the travel expense of temporary exchanges 
for similar work between the bank’s foreign branches 
and the head office. 

Of those who had been recipients of major awards 
in their early years, four had become vice-presidents; 
six, assistant vice-presidents; thirteen, 


of the total that had received awards—an impres- 


sive figure in view of the fact that those who had _ 


benefited from the foundation’s educational oppor- 


tunities in the later years had not yet had time to ad- _ 


vance the full way to official or supervisory status. 


In addition to the major individual awards, some ( 


850 men and women had profited by group awards, 


which included the annual industrial tour, effective _ 


business _writing-courses, and groups sent into special — 
evening courses mainly at Columbia University and 


New York University. 
Through the fund, “home-grown” people who have 


ability can get the educational development or ad- _ 


vantage they think necessary for the fulfillment of 


their capacities. One of the paramount accomplish- 


ments of the foundation, it was concluded, is that 


it sets certain standards that greatly influence the 


whole relationship between management and the staff. 
Because of the emphasis on individuality and enter- 
prise, it keeps before all National City employees 
the proof that despite conflicting philosophies there 
is still room in this country for great personal achieve- 
ment. 

GENEVA SEYBOLD 


Dwision of Personnel Administration 


Management Book Shelf 


Stores and Unions—Analyzes the factors contributing to 
the growth of collective bargaining and unions in retail 
stores. Traces the history and causes of unionism in de- 
partment, specialty and dry goods stores. Gives an account 
of the growth of the Retail Clerks International Protective 
Association, AFL, the rise of the CIO Retail, Wholesale & 


Department Store Union, and the breaking away of the | 


left-wing Distributive Workers Union. Describes tactics of 
the employer associations that conduct collective bargain- 
ing for retail stores. Does not cover collective bargaining 
in grocery and food chain stores. By George Kirstein, 
Fairchild Publications, Inc., New Yorks (N.2Yersie 


Inspection Organizations and Methods — Provides in- 
dustrial executives and supervisors with tested methods for 
improving efficiency, simplifying procedures and reducing 
costs in inspection departments. By James E. Thompson, 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, New York, 1950. Price, $5. 
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assistant 
cashiers; seven, managers; eight, assistant managers; — 
and nine, department heads. These represented 40% _ 


‘Contract Settlement Announcements —Through Jan.15 


Note: Adjustments verified by company unless otherwise specified 


. Increase 
Company a of ; _ are 
cee on tl auncive | kaected 
Aircraft, Parts and Accessories 
Bell Aircraft Corp.-.........05.4...... WE | $.105 hr. | 10-23-50} 3,800 
Buffalo, N. Y. approx. 
McDonnell Aircraft Corporation....... WE | $.10 hr. | 11-6-50 4,300 
St. Louis, Mo. 
: S 6% 11-6-50 2,300 
Menasco Manufacturing Company..... WE | $.16 hr. | 9-29-50 407 
Burbank, Cal. average 
Apparel and Allied Products 
| Merrimac Hat Corporation............ WE | $.05 hr. | 11-1-50 500 
Amesbury, Mass. 
s $.05 hr. 12-50 15 
Munsingwear, Inc..................:- WE 8% 11-20-50 | 1,200 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
iS) 8% 11-7-50 350 
*Philadelphia Waist & Dress Mfg. Ass’n.| WE 6.5% 1-51 12,000 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Sulloway Hosiery Mills, Inc........... WE | 8.7% | 10-12-50 300 
Franklin, N. H. average 
United States Finishing Co............ WE | $.12 hr. | 10-8-50 1,040 
Norwich and Sterling, Conn. 
Chemicals and Allied Products 
American Cyanamid Company......... WE | $.06 hr. | 10-16-50} na 
Azusa, Cal. 
Cliffs Dow Chemical Company......... WE | $.10 hr. | 10-23-50 325 
Marquette, Mich. 
ACutter Waboratories.. 0... os: 4.2... oes WE |$.05 hr. to! 12-6-50 400 
Oakland, Cal. $.075 hr. 
S  |$6.50 mo.| 12-6-50 15 
Davison Chemical Corporation......... WE | $.10 hr. | 11-27-50 n.d. 
Nashville, Tenn. 
[Rate wigul Byican icereis tad pierre ranean WE | $.10 hr. | 11-20-50 n.d. 
Harshaw Chemical Company.......... WE | $.125 hr. | 10-2-50 767 
Cleveland and Elyria, Ohio 
R. M. Hollingshead Corporation....... WE | $.085 hr. | 10-16-50 550 
Camden, N. J 
F. S. Royster Guano Company........ WE | $.09 hr. | 8-26-50 50 
Madison, Wis. 
Shawinigan Resins Corporation........ WE | $.15 hr. | 11-1-50 230 
Springfield, Mass. ea aa across the 
a board 
Spencer Chemical Company........... WE | $.15 hr. | 6-1-50 625 
Joplin, Mo. across the 
board 
Stauffer Chemical Company........... WE | $.115 hr. | 12-15-50 109 
Torrence, Cal. to 
$.145 hr. 
Virginia-Carolina Chemical Corp....... WE | $.07 hr. | 11-20-50 60 
Richmond, Va. approx. 
J. R. Watkins Company.............. WE | $.05 hr. | 8-23-50 79 
Newark, N: J. 
‘Food and Allied Products 
Central Soya Company, Inc........... WE | $.10 hr. | 6-30-50 315 
Decatur, Il. : 5 
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Remarks 


Rates prior to increase ranged from $1.325 to $2.025 hour, effective 
1-16-50. GM-type cost of living formula. Company contribution 
for group insurance increased. Three instead of two weeks vacation 
for employees with 15 years’ service. Wage reopening 1-15-53. 
(UAW, CIO) 

Annual improvement factor of 4¢ hour effective 11-5-51, 11-38-52, 
11-2-53, and 11-1-54. Quarterly cost of living adjustments of 1¢ 
for each 1.14 point change in BLS index. Two weeks vacation 
after 4 instead of 5 years’ service. Wage reopening 3-1-55. (Int’l 
Ass’n of Machinists, AFL) 

Same benefits as above. (No union) 

Wage reopening 7-1-51. (Int’l Ass’n of Machinists, AFL). 


Approximately 200 pieceworkers with earning rates of $1.41 hour 
were not granted increase. No wage reopening. (Hatters, Cap & 
Millinery Workers, AFL) 

(No union) 

Average rate prior to increase was $1.20 hour. Wage reopening 
9-15-51. (Textile Workers Union, CIO) 

(No union) 

Increase will amount to $5 week for cutters and $3 weekly workers. 
Pieceworkers will also benefit. Employer-supported retirement 
fund. (Int'l Ladies Garment Workers, AFL) 

Rate prior to increase averaged $1.03 hour, effective 9-47. Wage 
reopening 8-31-51. (American Federation of Hosiery Workers, Ind.) 

Quarterly cost of living adjustments of 1¢ for each 1.14 point change 
in BLS index. (United Textile Workers, AFL) 


Automatic 4¢ hour increase effective 6-1-51. Wage reopening 8-1-51 
if BLS index changes 5 points from 10-15-50 figure. (Int’] Chemical 
Workers, AFL) 

Rate prior to increase was 98¢ hour minimum, effective 10-25-48. 
Wage reopening 10-28-51. (Int'l Chemical Workers, AFL) 

Rates prior to increase ranged from $1,185 to $1.835 hour, effective 
10-1-50. Wage reopening 7-1-51. (United Office & Professional 
Workers, Ind.) 

Rates prior to increase ranged from $184.25 to $243.50 month, effec- 
tive 10-1-50. Wage reopening 7—-1-51. (United Office & Professional 
Workers, Ind.) 

(United Gas, Coke & Chemical Workers, CIO) 


(United Gas, Coke & Chemical Workers, CIO) 

Additional 4¢ hour effective 10-1-51 and 9-29-52. Cost of living 
adjustments of 1¢ for every 1 point change in BLS index over 177.5. 
Wage reopening 10—-1-53. (Intl Chemical Workers, AFL) 

Rate prior to increase was $1.06 hour, effective 10-16-49. Contract 
expires 10-15-51. (Federal Labor Union, AFL) 

Rates prior to increase ranged from $1.10 to $1.39 hour, effective 
8-26-49. Wage reopening 8-26-51. (Int’] Chemical Workers, AFL) 

Double time and one half for worked holidays. Contract runs for 
15 months with no reopenings. (Int’l Chemical Workers, AFL) 


Wage reopening 6-1-51. (Business Representatives Council, AFL) 


Previous increase of 4¢ hour granted 6-1-50. Prorated vacation to 
terminated employees based upon length of service and months 
worked since last employment anniversary. Checkoff of union 
membership dues only. Wage reopening 2-16-52. (Int’l Chemical 
Workers, AFL) 

Rate prior to increase ranged from 90¢ to $1.20 hour, effective 7-1-49. 
Contract expires 7-1-51. (UMW, Dist. 50) 

Additional 7¢ hour effective 8-23-51. . Int’] Chemical Workers, AFL) 


Wage reopening 6-30-51. (Int’l Union of United Brewery Flour, 
Cereal, Soft Drink & Distillery Workers, CIO) 
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Company 


Food and Allied Products (Continued) 
Drewyrs Ltd., U.S. A., Inc............ 
South Bend, Ind. 


Fisher Flouring Mills Company........ 
Seattle, Wash. 


General Foods Corporation............ 
Maxwell House & Franklin Baker Divi- 
sion 
Hoboken, N. J. 
General Mills, Inc................-... 
Mechanical Division 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


H. J. Heinz Company................ 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Pet. Maik; Company, -. ct) /ea0,0dsincwcelers 
Greenville, Tenn. 

*Schenley Distillers, Inc............... 
Interstate 


Seabrook Farms, Company............ 
Camden, N. J. 


Swittyai Companys ear aau. se eatae ane 
Plant Food Division , 
Calumet City, Ill. 

Terre Haute Brewing Company, Inc... . 
Terre Haute, Ind. 


Furniture and Allied Products 
American Seating Company........... 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 
*Retail Furniture Ass’n............... 
Chicago, Ill. 


Leather and Allied Products 
*American Hide & Leather Co......... 
Ballston Spa, N. Y. 
Federal Leather Company............. 
Belleville, N. J. 


Metal Manufactures 
Addressograph-Multigraph Corp....... 
Euclid, O. 


Allis Chalmers Mfg. Co............... 
Oxnard, Cal. 


*American Can Company............. 
Interstate 


*American Radiator & Standard Sani- 
tary Corp. 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


Arma) Corp iis trachea SER REEST 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Wage 


Company-paid 
(Office Employees Int’] 


Interplant 
(United Steelworkers, 


Increase 

UN eo 

Worker! A Date Number Bomar 

mount Effective Affected 

WE | $.125 hr. | 10-16-50 400 |Rate prior to increase was $1.395 hour. Wage reopening 5-1-52, 
(Int'l Union of United Brewery, Flour, Cereal, Soft Drink & 
Distillery Workers, CIO) ; | 

WE | $.075 br. | 71-50 70 |Additional 4¢ in certain classifications. One additional paid holiday. — 
Wage reopening 60 days prior to 7-1-51. (Int’l Longshoremen and 
Warehousemen, Ind.) q 

WE 1% 11-27-50 885 |Rates prior to increase ranged from $1.34 to $1.84 hour for males and 
$1.17 to $1.38 hour for females, effective 3-25-50. Wage reopening 
3-24-52. (Amal. Meat Cutters & Butcher Workmen, AFL 

WE | $.12 hr. see 935 |Ten cents of increase became effective 10-80-50 and 2¢ 12-25-50, _ 

remarks Additional increase 7 -16-51 of 1¢ hour for every 1.16 point rise in — 
BLS index between 1-15-51 and 7-15-51. (Int’l Union of Electrical, — 
3 Radio & Machine Workers, CIO) 
s Ty, to | 12-1-50 47 |(Technical Engineers & Draftsmen, AFL) 
) 

WE | $.112 br. | 12-4-50 2,300 |Wage reopening 3-31-52. (Amal. Meat Cutters & Butcher Work- 

average men, AFL) 

WE | $.10 hr. | 10-2-50 300 |Increase in group accident and sickness insurance benefits. One-year 

5 contract. (United Gas, Coke & Chemical Workers, CIO) 

WE | $.10 br. | 1-1-51 4,000 |Three-year contract with annual improvement factor of 4¢ effective 
each 1-1. Cost of living adjustments of 5¢ hour for each 5 point 
change in BLS index. (Distillery, Rectifying & Wine Workers, AFL) 

WE | $.10 br. | 1-1-51 1,100 |Wage reopening 12-31-51. (Amal. Meat Cutters & Butcher Work- 
men, AFL; Int'l Bro. of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Warehousemen 

: and Helpers, AFL) 
S {$2.50 wk.} 1-1-51 300 |(No union) 
to 
$7.50 wk. 

WE | $.09 hr. | 9-22-50 100 |Rate prior to increase was $1.15 hour, effective 9-22-48. 
reopenings once after 9-51 and once after 9-52. (United Gas, Coke 
and Chemical Workers, CIO) 

WE | $.125 hr. | 9-18-50 800 |Rate prior to increase was $1.54 hour, effective 7-49. Life insurance 
of $1,000. Wage reopening 7-1-51. (Int’] Union of United Brewery, 
Flour, Cereal, Soft Drink & Distillery Workers, CIO) 

S| $.125 hr. | 10-1-50 52 |Same benefit as above. (No union) 

WE | $.05 hr. | 11-5-50 n.a. |Supplement to contract signed 7-1-50. (UAW, CIO) 

WE | $10 br. | 1-1-51 n.a. |New minimum rates will range from $1.15 hour for warehouse work- 
ers to $1.65 hour for cabinet makers, finishers, and inside and outside 
service men. Additional allowance for outside service men in other 
than normal trade area. (Upholsterers Int’] Union, AFL) 

WE | $.11 hr. | 192-50 300 |(Int’l Fur & Leather Workers, Ind.) 

approx. 
WE | $.10 hr. | 10-30-50 470 |Increased hospitalization for employee and dependents. Wage re- 
+9% opening once each calendar year. (Textile Workers Union, CIO) 
S $.10 hr. | 10-30-50 30 |Same benefit as above. (No union) 
+9% 
S  |$17.34mo.| 9-16-50 580 |Company to pay one half cost of hospitalization and surgical insur- 
ance. Increased sickness and accident benefits. 
pension plan. Wage reopening 6-1-51. 
Union, AFL) 

WE | $.10 hr. | 12-11-50 100 |Annual production improvement factor of 4¢ hour, effective 8-15-52, 
instead of 3¢ previously provided. Cost of living adjustment of I¢ 
for each 1.14 point change in BLS index. Wage reopening 8-18-55. 
Salaried employees received increase of $17 month, or 8% for those 
aone over $250, plus the same benefits. (United Steelworkers, 

WE | $.125 br.| 12-50 | 16,000 |Twenty-five month “no-strike, no-lockout” contract. 
oie) differential adjustments also made. 

O 

WE '/$.13 hr-to} 1-51 1,900 |(United Steelworkers, CIO) 

$.25 hr. approx. 

WE | $.17 hr. | 7-10-50 1,727 |Blue Cross hospitalization. Nine instead of 8 paid holidays. Three 
weeks’ vacation after 15 years’ service. Cost of living adjustment of 
1¢ for every point increase over 170.3 in the New York City BLS 
index for January. (Int’l Union of Electrical, Radio and Machine 
Workers, CIO) 

S $6 wk. | 11-12-50 926 |Same as above. (No union) 
82 
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CONTRACT SETTLEMENT ANNOUNCEMENTS—THROUGH JANUARY 15—Continued 


Increase 
Company of Remarks 
1 Nu r 
Worker!) Amount Bfetive Adetio’ 
Metal Manufactures (Continued) 
Automatic Products Company......... WE | $.10 hr. | 11-27-50 700 |Tool and die makers received a 21¢ hour increase. Wage reopening 
Milwaukee, Wis. day work 5-51. (UAW, AFL) 
$.07 hr. 
piecework 
S) $10 mo. 10-1-50 150 (No union) 
average 
Bassick Company..............2..5+5 WE | $.10 hr. | 9-4-50 970 |One additional holiday, Good Friday. Company assumes half of 
| Bridgeport, Conn. insurance premium employee normally pays for himself. Improved 
| vacation plan. One-year contract. (Int’?] Union of Electrical, 
| Radio and Machine Workers, CIO) 
Ss $4 wk. 9-4-50 95 |Same benefits as above. (No union) 

Bastian-Moreley Company, Inc........ WE | $.17 hr. | 11-1-50 304 |Increased insurance benefits. Three weeks’ vacation for 15 years” 
La Porte, Ind. day work service. Wage reopening 4-1-51. (United Electrical, Radio & 
$.10 hr. Machine Workers) 

piecework 
John Bath & Company, Inc........... WE | $.05 hr, | 11-5-50 200 |Rates prior to increase ranged from $1.25 hour to $1.65 hour, effec- 
Worcester, Mass. tive 8-7-50. Company pays $70 year toward each employee’s 
insurance. Wage reopening 5-4-51. (United Steelworkers, CIO) 
Briggs Manufacturing Co............. WE | $.01 hr. | 12-14-50] 34,000 | Annual improvement factor of 4¢ hour each June for the next 5 years. 
Detroit, Mich. and Evansville, Ind. Quarterly cost of living adjustments of 1¢ for each 1.14 point change 
in BLS index. Improved pension and insurance plan and vacation 
schedule. (UAW, CIO) 
*Caterpillar Tractor Co............... WE | $.03 hr. 12-50 18,000 |(UAW, CIO) 
Peoria, Ill. 
The Clark Controller Company........ WE | $.10 hr. | 10-9-50 650 |Rate prior to increase was $1.61 hour, effective 5-8-50. Annual im- 
Cleveland, Ohio provement factor of 4¢ effective each October. Quarterly cost of 
living adjustments of 1¢ for each 1.14 point change in BLS index. 
Wage reopening 4-28-54. (Mechanics Educational Society, Ind.) 
S $25 mo. | 10-1-50 250 |Same benefits as above. (No union) 
Cochrane Corporation..............-- WE | $.10 hr. | 9-18-50 n.d. |\Improved insurance plan. (Int'l Union of Electrical, Radio and 
Philadelphia, Pa. Machine Workers, CIO) 
Colorado Fuel & Iron Corp...........+ WE | $.125 hr. | 12-1-50 1,500 |Salaried employees received comparable increases. Contract expires 
Wickwire Spencer Steel Div. to $.27 hr. 12-31-51. (United Steelworkers, CIO) 
Buffalo, N. Y. 
Deere & Company...............-05: WE 9% 12-18-50 | 13,000 |Average increase is 15¢. Rate prior to increase was $1.68 hour, 
Interstate effective 6-49. Cost of living adjustments of 1% for each 1% change 
in index over 170.0. _ Improved company-financed pension plan. 
Increased company-paid life insurance. Increased disability, medi- 
cal, hospital and surgical benefits for employees paid for equally 
by employee and company. Increased dependents’ benefits if em- 
ployee wishes coverage at own expense. Modified union shop. 
Five-year contract. (UAW-CIO) 

SE ieholarslac ete eects ios eao spsiecs eee. aes WE | 8.10 hr. 11-50 90 |Additional increase of 5¢ hour effective 1-1-51. Checkoff of union 
Canton, Ohio dues. (Intl Bro. of Blacksmiths, Drop Forgers, & Helpers, AFL) 
Felt and Tarrant Mfg. Co............- WE | $.15 hr. | 12-1-50 419 |Three weeks’ vacation after 25 years. Hospitalization and surgical 
Chicago, Ill. benefit insurance allowance of 1.3¢ hour. Wage reopening 12-1-51. 

(Int'l Union of Electrical, Radio and Machine Workers, CIO) 
WE see 11-1-50 30 |Minimum rate established as $2.22 hr. (Int’l Ass’n of Machinists, 
remarks AFL) 
| Flood City Brass and Electric Co...... WE | $.10 hr. | 11-1-50 40 |Rate prior to increase was $1.235 hour common labor, effective 
Johnstown, Pa. 5-1-50. Wage reopening 5-1-51. (United Electrical, Radio & 
Machine Workers) 
Ss $17 mo. | 11-1-50 10 |(No union) 
General Instrument Corp............. WE | $.06 hr. | 10-4-50 1,200 |Extra 4-hour holiday granted. Wage reopening 2-15-52. (Int’l 
Elizabeth, N. J. to $.11 hr. Union of Electrical, Radio & Machine Workers, CIO) 
Greenfield Tap & Die Corp............ WE | $.07 hr. | 12-4-50 1,500 |Skilled workers received increase of 12¢ hour. Wage reopening 
Greenfield, Mass. ; - ra day work 5-12-51. (United Electrical, Radio & Machine Workers) 
$.03 hr. 
piecework 
5 $.07 hr. | 12-4-50 450 |(No union) 
Independent Pneumatic Tool Co....... WE see 9-16-50 184 |Increase in minimum weekly rates. Improved insurance plan. 
Aurora, Ill. remarks (Office Employee’s Int’] Union, AFL) 
*International Business Machine Corp..| WE a announe’d| 7.a. |Increased noncontributory pension fund. Maximum payment of $240 
New York 12-30-50 month, including Social Security, after 45 years’ service 
International Harvester Corp......... WE | $.03 hr. | 12-1-50 | 27,000 |Wages to be reviewed in accordance with movements of cost of 
Interstate living index on quarterly basis. Previous increase of 10¢ hour 
granted 8-21-50. Also includes nonmanagerial employees. (United 
' Electrical, Radio & Machine Workers) 
IVES AMEE NV IS elcia keds wise h «feyee'jicn jereyer's Ss see 8-21-50 475 |Increase of 4¢ hour or 3%, whichever is greater. Cost of living bonus 
remarks approx. | of 6¢ hour. Annual improvement factor of 3% 8-21-51, 52, ’53 
and ’54. Escalator clause: 1¢ for every 1.14 increase in BLS index. 
(Office Employees Int’! Union, AFL) 
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Type 
ores. Worker! 
Metal Manufactures (Continued) 

Manning, Maxwell & Moore, Inc....... WE 
Shaw Box Crane & Hoist Div. iS) 
Muskegon Heights, Mich. 

Miller: Comey. coe ere ok lciins WE 
Meriden, Conn. WE 
Utica, O. we 

National Cash Register Co............ WE 
Allen Wales Adding Machine Div. s 
Ithaca, N. Y. 

Nicholson File Company.............. WE 
Providence, R. I. 

Charles Parker Co.................... WE 
Meriden, Conn. 

Sargent & Company.................. WE 
New Haven, Conn. 

N) 

*Westinghouse Electric Corp.......... S 
Interstate 

Metals : 

American Zine Oxide Co.............. WE 
Columbus, O. 

WE 


Ampco Metal, Inc..............5..... 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


S 
*Chase Brass & Copper Co............ WE 
Waterbury, Conn. 
*Crucible Steel Cov. cs 0.3.00... 00505. WE 
Pennsylvania, New Jersey and New 
York 
General Iron Works Company......... ) 
Denver, Colorado 
Grand Haven Brass Foundry.......... WE 
Grand Haven, Mich. Ss 
Great Lakes Corporation.............. WE 
Detroit, Mich. 
S 
National Lead Company.............. WE 
Atlanta, Ga. 
Sta Louis; Momeni ee eee WE 
Ss 
*Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp.......... WE 
Interstate 
Republic Steel Co..............0..... ) 
Interstate 
Sharon Steel Company................ WE 
Interstate 
S) 


Increase 
Remarks 
Amount Eihotive Abeer 
SS ee ee eee 
$.08 hr. | 10-19-50] na. |Increase of 5¢ hour granted 6-19-50. (UAW, AFL) 
various | 11-16-50 30 |(No union) 
$.06 hr. | 11-13-50 120 | Wage reopening 5-13-52. (UAW, AFL) 
$.06 hr. | 12-4-50 200 |Wage reopening 1 -4-52. (Int’l Bro. of Electrical Workers, AFL) 
$.06 hr. | 12-1-50 100 | Wage reopening 12-15-51. (Int’l Bro. of Electrical Workers, AFL) 
$.06 hr. | 12-15-50 130 |Affects salaried workers at all plants. 
5% 11-6-50 630 |(Int’l Ass’n of Machinists, Ind.) 
5% 11-6-50 133 |(No union) 
$.08 hr. | 9-12-50 1,000 |Average rate prior to increase was $1.57 hour, effective 8-21-48, 
Blue Cross hospitalization for dependents; Blue Cross surgical for 
employees and their dependents. Company to assume entire cost 
of present life insurance and health and accident plans previously 
contributory, Improved pension plan. Pay for 8 holidays regard- 
less of when they fall. Wage reopening 9-12-51. (United Steel- 
workers, CIO) 
$.05 hr. | 11-6-50 $52 | Additional 214¢ hour, effective 2-1-51. Average rate prior to increase 
was $1.49 hour, effective-6=11-47. Wage reopening 6-11-51, 
(United Electrical, Radio & Machine Workers) 
$.05 and | 11-20-50) 1,300 |Result of wage reopening. Previous increase of 5¢ hour effective 
$.06 hr. 7-65-50. (United Electrical, Radio & Machine Workers) 
day work 
$.04 hr 
piecework 
$.05 hr. | 11-20-50 300 | Previous increase of 5¢ hour effective 7-5-50. (No union) 
see retro to | 15,000 |Increase of $17.35 month or 5% of current wages, whichever is 
temarks | 9-18-50 | approx. | greater. One-year contract. (Federation of Westinghouse Inde- 
pendent Salaried Unions) 
$.06 hr. | 10-1-50 135 |An additional 3¢ hour granted 1-1-5] as cost of living increase. 
Quarterly cost of living adjustments of 1¢ for every 1 point change 
in BLS index of 1-15-50. Wage reopening 10-1-51. (Int’! Chemical 
Workers, AFL) 
$.10 hr. | 10-2-50 400 | Wage reopening 9-1-51. (UAW, CIO) 
average 
$.08 hr. | 10-2-50 150 |(No union) 
$ 04 hr. 11-50 4,500 | Additional 3¢ hour effective 10-16-51 and 10-52. Cost of living 
adjustments of 1¢ hour for each 1.12 increase in BLS index. Pen- | 
sions of $100 to $125 month. Three weeks’ vacation after 20 years’ 
aL Oto) Three-year contract. (Progressive Metal Workers Coun- 4 
cil, 
$.16 hr. 12-50 11,500 |Union shop agreement. (United Steelworkers, CIO) 
average 
$10.50 | 8-20-50 40 |Entire cost of group insurance to be paid by company. Cost of living 
mo. adjustment on 3-1-51 of $3.50 month if BLS index changes $ points 
from 8-15-50 figure. Wage reopening 3-1-61. (Office Employee 
Int'l Union, AFL) 
$.13 hr. | 10-2-50 200 | Wage reopening at any time. (UAW, AFL) 
$.10 hr. to} 10-2-50 16 |(No union) 
$.20 hr. 
$.16 hr. | 12-1-50 | 10,200 |Labor rate prior to increase was $1.23 hour, effective 7-16-48. 
ne reopening 60 days prior to 12-31-61. (United Steelworkers, 
10% 12-1-50 1,800 |Minimum increase of $22 month. (No union) 
$.05 hr. | 12-4-60 100 |Rate prior to increase was 94¢ hour, effective 7-1-50. (United 
Steelworkers, CIO) 
$.11 hr. | 11-6-50 1,000 ao 3-14-51. (United Gas, Coke & Chemical Workers, 
$20 mo. | 12-1-50 100 or ans 3-14-51. (United Gas, Coke & Chemical Workers, 
$.16 hr. 12-50 25,000 | (United Steelworkers, CIO) 
average 
$21.72 | 12-1-50 6,300 |Rate prior to increase was $180.32 month, effective 9-1-50. Contract 
mo. i expires 12-31-51. (United Steelworkers, CIO) 
$.125 hr. | 12-1-50 7,000 |Additional 14¢ per class. Rate prior to increase was $1.185 hour, 
approx Cone 7-16-48. Wage reopening 1-1-52. (United Steelworkers, 
10% 12-1-50 400 |Minimum increase of $22 month. Only 26 employees represented by 
approx.) union. (United Steelworkers, CIO, and no union) 
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Increase 
Company eli Ri ki 
Worker! Dat emarks 
eceouns Effective eo 
Metals (Continued) 
Utica Drop Forge and Tool Corp....... WE | $.06 hr, | 8-21-50 600 |Group accident, health and life insurance carried by the company. 
Utica, N. Y. Three weeks’ vacation after 25 years’ service. Wage reopening 
8-21-50. (Int’l Ass’n of Machinists, AFL) 
cag: Ss 4% 8-21-50 80 |Same benefit as above. (No union) 
Weirton Steel Company.............. WE | $.15 hr. | 12-50 11,500 |Increases will range from 15¢ to 30¢ hour. (Weirton Independent 
Weirton, W. Va. across the Steel Union) 
board 
s ace 12-50 n.d. | Will receive either 10% or $25 month, whichever is greater. 
remar 
West Bend Aluminum Co............. WE | $.11 hr. | 10-16-50] 1,000 [Female machine operators received an additional 5¢ hour. Rates 
West Bend and Hartford, Wis. across the prior to increase were $1.03 hour to $1.27 hour, effective 1-2-50. 
board Three weeks’ vacation after 15 years. Additional group insurance 
pes Modified union shop. Wage reopening 4-19-51. (UAW, 
*Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co........ WE | $.16 hr. | 12-1-50 n.a, Bee Steelworkers, CIO) 
Interstate average 
Ss 11% 12-1-50 n.a. |Minimum monthly increase of $22. Hourly paid workers will receive 
pcre ranging from 1244¢ hour to 28¢ hour. (United Steel- 
wo! i" 
Paper and Allied Products oe 
| Beach & Arthur Paper Co............. WE | $.10 hr. | 1-8-51 110 |Base rate prior to increase was $1.07 hour, effective 8-18-50. Wage 
Modena, Pa. reopening 4-18-51. (United Paperworkers, CIO) 
Ss 8% 1-8-51 12 |(No union) 
approx. 
Campbell Box & Tag Co.............. WE | $.10 hr. | 7-15-50 50 | Wage reopening 7-1-51. (United Paperworkers, CIO) 
Ghae Bee teens WE | $.085 hr. | 10-2-50 110 
ase bag Company................. . r. 2-5 age © i -1-51. (Textile Workers Union, CI 
St. Louis, Mo. $.07 to yioes poo sning. 65158), < u e 
piece rates 
Cornell Wood Products Co............ WE 5% 10-23-50 670 |Increase averaged 7¢ hour. Male base rate prior to increase was 
Milwaukee, Wis. $1.195 hour effective 6-1-50. Wage reopening 6-1-51. (Int’l Bro. 
: of Pulp, Sulphite and Paper Mill Workers, AFL) 
Downington Paper Box Co............ WE | $.10 hr. | 12-11-50 100 |Base rate prior to increase was $1.11 hour, effective 8-21-50. Wage 
Downington, Pa. reopening 6-51. (Int’l Bro. of Pulp, Sulphite & Paper Mill Workers, 
; AFL) 
Eastern Corporation................-. WE | $.06 hr. | 11-6-50 1,106 |Minimum rate prior to increase was $1.16 hour, effective 7—1-50. 
Bangor, Me. Wage reopening 7-1-51. (Int'l Bro. of Paper Makers, AFL; Int’] 
Bro. of Pulp, Sulphite and Paper Mill Workers, AFL) 
S_ | $.06 hr. | 11-1-50 271 |Minimum rate prior to increase was $1.16 hour. (No union) 
General Box Company................ WE | $.10 hr. | 8-28-50 120 |Average rate prior to increase was 94¢ hour, effective 10-4-48. 
Winchendon, Mass. Vacation pay based upon average earnings rather than base pay. 
(United Furniture Workers, CIO) 
Gulf States Paper Corp............:.. WE 4% 12-1-50 1,350 |Minimum increase of 5¢ hour. Automatic increase of 5% 10-15-51. 
Tuscaloosa, Ala. (Int’] Bro. of Pulp, Sulphite and Paper Mill Workers, AFL; Int'l 
i Bro. of Paper Makers, AFL) 
Hollingsworth & Vose Company....... WE | $.05 hr. | 10-30-50 187 |Rate prior to increase was $1.16 hour, effective 7-1-48. Pension 
East Walpole, Mass. plan of $100 month, including Social Security benefits, at age sixty- 
five. Three weeks’ vacation after 15 years. (United Paperworkers, 
CIO) 
S $2 wk. | 10-30-50 57 |Monthly salaried employees received 3%. Minimum increase for 
monthly employees was $10 and maximum $15. Same benefits as 
: above. (No union) 
International Paper Co............... WE 5% 10-23-50 200 |Wage reopening on 30 days’ notice. (United Paperworkers, CIO) 
Chicago, Ill. s 5% 10-23-50 40 |(No union) 
Marathon Corporation SRC Oo OE WE | $.08 hr. | 11-1-50 2,700 |Rate prior to increase was $1.26 hour, effective 5-1-50. Contract 
Wisconsin and Michigan expires 5-1-51. (Int’] Bro. of Pulp, Sulphite, and Paper Mill 
Workers, AFL) 
S 5% 11-1-50 900 |(No union) 
Nekoosa-Edwards Paper Co........... WE 5% 10-9-50 650 |Rates prior to increase was $1.27 hour, effective 6-1-50. Wage 
Port Edwards, Wis. reopening 6-1—51. (Int’l Bro. of Pulp, Sulphite & Paper Mill Workers, 
AFL) 
5% 10-9-50 700 |Rates prior to increase was $1.27 hour, effective 6-1-50. Wage 
reopening 6-1-51., (Int’l Bro. of Paper Makers, AFL) 
5% 10-9-50 200 |Rates prior to increase was $1.27 hour, effective 6-1-50. Wage 
reopening 6-1-51. (Int’l Ass’n of Machinists, AFL) 
f S 5% 10-9-50 300 |(No union) 
Piqua Paper Box'Company...::...... WE | $.08 hr. | 10-31-50 50 |Noncontributory life, hospital, health and accident insurance. Wage 
Phoenix, N. Y. reopening 10-51. (United Paperworkers, CIO) 
Ohio Boxboard Company............. WE | $.07 hr. | 10-28-50] 1,300 |Increased holiday pay. Wage reopening 6-1-51. Contract extended 
Green Bay, Wis. to 6-1-52. (Int’l Bro. of Pulp, Sulphite and Paper Mill Workers, 
AFL 
CuyahogaRallsiO dada. «ce. e hee WE | $.07 hr. | 9-6-50 45 eee group life, health and accident and hospitalization pro- 
grams. Wage reopening 9-6-51. (United Paperworkers, CIO) 
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Company 


Petroleum and Allied Products 


American Republics Corporation....... 


Houston, Tex 


Magnolia Petroleum Company......... 
Fort Worth, Tex. 


Rennzoni@orpanyarie caren ache seen 
Oil City, Pa. 


Richfield Oil'Corpias.sacs eae ae 
California 


Stancal Asphalt & Bitumuls Co........ 
Oakland and Inglewood, Cal. 


Printing and Publishing 
Aurora Beacon-News................. 
Aurora, Ill. 


Buffalo Evening News................ 
Buffalo, New York 

Oregonian Publishing Co.............. 
Journal Publishing Co. 
Portland, Ore. 

Portland, Oregon Journal............. 
Portland, Ore. , 

Salem Evening News................. 
Salem, Mass. 


Salem News Publishing Company...... 
Salem, Mass. 


Retail and Wholesale Trade 
L. Bamberger & Company............ 
Newark, N. J. : 
Food Employers Council, Inc.......... 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


Safeway Stores, Inc.........00.0s0cee. 
Washington, D. C. 


Rubber and Allied Products 
American Hard Rubber Company...... 
Akron, O. 


B. F. Goodrich Company............. 


Louisville, Ky. 


Union Asbestos & Rubber Company.... 
Cicero, Tl. 


Stone, Clay and Glass Products 
Cleveland Graphite Bronze Company... 
Cleveland, O. 


Hiintkote:Company<.s..h asc ee 
Little Ferry, N. J. 
Meriden}, Misau: 9-4): fe, sn ee 


Harbison-Walker Refractories Co....... 
E. Chicago, Ind. 


Increase 

aye. 
fo) 

Worker! Dati Numbe 
omer'| Amount Effective Affected 
WE | $.10 hr. | 10-1-50 48 

minimum 

WE | 6% | 10-1-50 179 

WE | $.075 hr. | 12-15-50 400 
Ss $13 mo. | 12-15-50 450 

WE 6% | 9-16-50 | 1,740 

WE 6% | 9-16-50] na 
Ss $4wk. | 5-26-50 n.d. 

across the 
board 
NS) $4 wk. to | 11-19-50 150 
$6 wk. 
Ss $1 wk. to | 10-2-50 91 
$5.10 wk. 
Ss $1 wk. to | 10-1-50 80 
$5.10 wk. 

WE $4 wk. 10-1-50 42 
S $4 wk. 10-1-50 22 
S $3 wk. 12-450 2,800 

WE | $.05 hr. 1-1-51 15,000 
S $4.50 wk.} 12-3-50 1,230 

WE | $.10 hr. | 10-23-50 650 

Pepe 
S $4.80 wk.| 10-23-50 100 

WE | $.09 hr. | 11-12-50 610 

WE | $.08 hr. | 9-18-50 150 

WE | $.12 hr. | 10-2-50 2,476 

$.16 hr. | 10-2-50 345 
NS) $20 mo, to} 10-1-50 698 
$50 mo. 

WE | $.06 hr. 9-1-50 150 
WE | $.10 hr. | 10-16-50 450 
WE |$.02 hr. to} 12-1-50 300 

$.07 hr. approx. 


Remarks 


ee eee 


Maximum increase of 6%. Pay for holidays occurring during em- 
ployees’ vacation period. Contract expires 11-13-51. (Oil Workers 
International Union, CIO) 7 . 

Minimum increase of 10¢ hour. Weighted average hourly rate prior — 
to increase was $1.853, effective 6-1-48. One additional paid holi- | 
day making total of 7. Liberalized funeral pay. Paid lunch for 
overtime worked. Wage reopening 6-1-51. (Oil Workers Int’l 
Union, CIO) ; 

Previous increase of 121/4¢ hour granted 8-10-50. Three weeks’ _ 
vacation after 15 years’ service. Six paid holidays, double time if 
worked. Liberalized hospitalization and group life insurance pro- 
visions. Wage reopening 6-10-51. (Oil Workers, Int’] Union, CIO) 

Previous increase of $10 month granted 8-10-50. Same benefits as 
above. (No union) 


Minimum increase of 10¢ hour. Similar adjustment made for mem- s 


bers of Int’l Bro. of Electrical Workers, AFL; AFL Teamster locals, 
and nonunionized salaried employees. 
CIO) 
Minimum increase of 10¢ hour. (Oil Workers Int’] Union, CIO) 


Two weeks instead of 1 week vacation after 1 year’s service. Wage 
reopening 3-26-51. (Office Employees Int’l Union, AFL) 
Wage reopening 11-18-51. (Buffalo Newspaper Guild, CIO) 


Increase applies to minimum rates. (Portland Newspaper Guild, 
CIO) 


Increase applies to minimum rates. Three weeks’ vacation. Wage. 


reopening 3-2-51. (Portland Newspaper Guild, CIO) 


Rate prior to increase was $86.50 week, effective 10-I-48. Work E 


week of 33 instead of 34 hours. Wage reopening 10-1-61. (Int’] 
Typographical Union, AFL) 

Rate prior to increase was $86.50 week, effective 4-24-49, Wage 
reopening 4-24-51. (Salem Newspaper Guild, CIO) 


Wage reopening 2-1-52. (Retail Clerks Int’] Ass’n, AFL) 


Rate prior to increase was $65 week, effective 1-1-50. New hospital 
and medical plan. Annual wage reopening on 1-1-52, ’53 and ’54. 
(Retail Clerks Int’] Ass’n, AFL) 

Part-time employees received 10¢ hour increase. Previous increase 
granted 4-3-50. Wage reopening 12-1-51. (Retail Clerks Int’l 
Ass’n, AFL) 


Additional 2¢ hour to adjust inequities. No wage reopening before 
6-1-51. (United Rubber, Cork, Lineoleum & Plastic Workers, CIO) 

(No union) 

Wage reopening 11-12-51. (Distillery Rectifying and Wine Workers, 
AFL; Int'l Bro. of Electrical Workers, AFL; United Ass’n of 
Journeymen & Apprentices of the Plumbing and Pipe Fitting 
Industry, AFL) 

Quarterly cost of living adjustment of 1¢ for every 1.14 point rise in 
BLS index. Company pays 2¢ hour for accident, sickness, surgical 
and hospital insurance benefits. Wage reopening 10-1-51. (Textile 
Workers Union, CIO) 


Group insurance and hospitalization premiums paid for by company. 
Time and one half for Saturday as such. Wage reopening 10-1-51. 
(Mechanics Educational Society, Ind.) 

Same benefits as above. (No union) 


Rate prior to increase was $1.31 hour, effective 9-1-48. Wage re- 
opening 9-1-51. (United Paperworkers, CIO) 

Rate prior to increase was 93¢ hour, effective 10-16-49. Two addi- 
tional paid holidays, making a total of 6. Wage reopening 10-15-51. 
(Int’l Woodworkers, CIO) 

Common labor rate prior to increase was $1.325 hour, effective 
10-2-50. Wage reopening 2-1-52. (United Gas, Coke & Chemical 
Workers, CIO) 


nee ee ER 
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f Increase 
Company W. of : Dak Fae Remarks 
| ae) tna | Ret dees 
Textile and Allied Products 
Aspinook Corporation................ WE 10% 10-9-50 1,900 |Quarterly cost of living adjustments of 1¢ for each 1.14 point change 
Connecticut, Massachusetts, and Rhode in BLS index. Wage reopening 9-30-51. (United Textile Workers, 
Island AFL; Textile Workers Union, CIO) 
S) various | 11-15-50 250 |(No union) ! 
Atlantic Parachute Corp.............. WE | $.10 hr. | 10-1-50 210 |Wage reopening 10-1-51. (Amal. Clothing Workers, CIO) 
Lowell, Mass. iS) $.10 hr. | 10-1-50 67 |(No union) 
Bloomsburg Mills, Inc................ WE 10% 10-8-50 880 | Wage reopening on 60 days’ notice. (United Textile Workers, AFL) 
Lock Haven, Pa. approx. 
Cranston Print Works................ WE 10% 10-9-50 n.a, {One additional paid holiday, making a total of 7. Wage reopening 
Cranston, R. I. twice yearly. (United Textile Workers, AFL) 
. iS) 10% 10-1-50 n.a. |(No union) 
Hess, Goldsmith & Co., Inc........... WE 10% 10-2-50 490 |Rate prior to increase averaged $1.20 hour, effective 4-15-50. 
~ Wilkes-Barre, Pa. Seventh paid holiday, (United Textile Workers, AFL) 
Ss 10% 10-16-50 27 |Rate prior to increase was $1.09 hour, effective 2-2-48. Seventh paid 
holiday. (No union) 
Niagara gee ROI PATY Sricyeisi sti sn. 00,0 WE 10% 1-1-51 97 |Wage reopening 5-1-51. (Textile Workers Union, CIO) 
Lockport, N. Y. 
Plymouth Cordage Company.......... WE 8% 11-13-50 102 |One additional paid holiday, making a total of 6. Wage reopening on 
New Orleans, La. or after 3-1-51. (Textile Workers Union, CIO) 
tS} 8% 10-23-50 13 |(No union) 
Skenandoa Rayon Corp............... WE | $.10 hr. | 10-1-50 650 |Employees working on a holiday are paid for hours worked at 
Utica, N. Y 21 times instead of 2 times their job rate. Wage reopening 1-1-52. 
(Textile Workers Union, CIO) 
NS) 6 10-1-50 40 . 
6 12-1-50 Ds (No union) 
Transportation and Communication 
Federal Telecommunication Labora-| WE | $.10 hr. | 95-50 3,841 |Company-paid medical-surgical insurance. Increase of 4¢ hour 
tories, Inc. across the granted 8-9-48. Wage reopening 9-5-52. (Int’] Union of Electrical, 
Nutley, N. J. board Radio and Machine Workers, CIO) 
NS) $.10 hr. | 9-5-50 1,087 |Same as above. (Federal Telephone and Radio Local Industrial 
across the Union, CIO) 
board ‘ 
*Greyhound Corporation.............. WE | $.07 hr. | 11-1-50 | 10,000 |Affects drivers, terminal and garage workers on all except New 
Interstate England, Pacific Northwest and Northlands and Greyhound lines. 
Additional 3¢ hour effective 11-51 and 11-52. Contract also pro- 
vides for cost of living increases. (Amal. Ass’n of Street, Electric 
Railway & Motor Coach Employees, AFL) 
Ohio Bell Telephone Company......... WE | $3 wk. to | 11-26-50] 15,000 |Reduction of schedules longer than 614 years to 614 years. Town 
Cleveland, O. $5 wk. approx. | up-gradings and job reclassifications. Contract expires 2-25-52. 
(Communications Workers, CIO) 
Philadelphia Transportation Co........ WE | $.08 hr. | 12-15-50] 10,000 |Additional 1¢ to 5¢ hour for employees in the higher skilled jobs. 
Philadelphia, Pa. Cost of living increase of 2¢ hour for each 2.46 point increase in 
Philadelphia’s CPI index occurring after 10-15-50. Adjustments 
also to be made in June and December. Minimum pension increased. 
Contract expires 12-15-52. (Transport Workers Union, CIO) 
iS) $.08 hr. | 12-2-50 800 |Same benefits as above. (Int’l Bro. of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Ware- 
housemen and Helpers, AFL) 
*New York Bus Companies............ WE | $.11 hr. 12-50 n.a. |Drivers rate now $1.60 hour. Lines affected were Avenue B and East 
Queens and Manhattan, N. Y. Broadway Transit Co., Queens-Nassau Transit Co., Queensborough 
Bridge Railway Corp., Steinway Omnibus, Jamaica Buses, Triboro 
Coach. (Transport Workers Union, CIO) 
INGweMonciNa Wiebe Maeiets Acitanikls Ou WE | $.195 hr. 12-50 n.a Lines affected were Fifth Avenue Coach Co., N. Y. City Omnibus 
Corp., Madison Avenue Coach Co. and Eighth Avenue Coach Corp. 
(Transport Workers Union, CIO) 
Miscellaneous ; : ’ ‘ 
*Board of Education........>. Ser. rs) 5.5% 1-51 20,000 |Minimum monthly increase of $20. Raise applies to all employees 
Chicago, Ill. except school superintendent. 
*Board of Public Education........... S see 1-1-51 4,800 |Teachers will receive increase of $200 year; principals of elementary 
Pittsburgh, Pa. remarks schools, $275 year; principals of high schools, $300 year. Other 
employees will receive 5% to 10% increases. 
LESS Ete: Ae Rad AOA Ane OS OSS Senne WE | $.10 hr. | 9-4-50 105 |Average rate prior to increase was $1.38 hour, effective 9-449. 
Los Angeles, Cal. Company pays premium on hospital and surgical insurance for em- 
ployees and dependents. Wage reopening 9-3-51. (Int'l Bro. of 
: Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Warehousemen & Helpers, AFL) 
Philip Carey Manufacturing Co........ WE | $.12 hr. | 10-1-50 1,400 |Provisional 4¢ hour increase 4-1-51. Base rate prior to increase was 
Lockland, O. $1.12 hour, effective 10-148. Wage reopening 10-1-51. (Int'l 
Bro. of Paper Makers, AFL) 
Chicago Mill & Lumber Co............| WE | $.04 hr. | 10-9-50 850 |Minimum rate prior to increase was 76¢ hour, effective 4-9-50. One 
Helena, Ark. additional paid holiday, making a total of 4. Company pays em- 
ployees group insurance premiums. Wage reopening 4-8-51, 
(Int’] Woodworkers, ae i A 
BVO) GOFMOTALION siocis< 6 cine: 6's -2s:s:e/e.0's WE 5 10-1-50 850 |Employees contribute 3% to pension plan. Wage reopening 11-7-51. 
ONeville Taland, Pa. % (industrial Union of Marine & Shipbuilding Workers, CIO) 
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Increase 
c eo 
company ° 
ker! Date Numbei 
Worker!) Amount | paeetive | adeued 
Miscellaneous (Continued) 
Manatowoc Shipbuilding Company..... WE 5% 5-13-50 n.d 
ks Manatowoc, Wis. 
*250 night clubs, hotels and restaurants. S |$5.50 wk.| 11-27-50 5,000 
New York, N. Y. to $10 wk. approx 
*Public Service Electric & Gas Company] WE | $.13 hr. | retro to 700 
Northern New Jersey 10-13-50 | approx. 


1Type of worker: WE, wage earner; S, salaried employee. 
*Obtained from press reports—information not verified. 


Remarks 


Wage reopening 3-1-51. (Office Employees Int’l Union, AFL) 


Affects musicians. Management-financed welfare fund. Bonus of t 
$10 for working New Year’s Eve. (American Federation of Musi- | 
cians, AFL) ‘a. 

Average rate prior to increase was $1.56 hour. (Int?] Chemical Work- i 
ers, AFL; United Ass’n of Journeymen & Apprentices of the } 
Plumbing & Pipe Fitting Industry, AFL) -} 


n.a.Not available. 
aNo change in wage rates. 


Note: A wage settlement of $.15 an hour for 390 wage earners of the Timken-Detroit Axle Company of Detroit, Michigan, was 
erroneously listed under “Wage Decreases” in the November Management Record. 


This should have been tabulated as a wage increase. 


December Earnings 


1 Viren the general level at which wages were 
frozen-on January 26 is not yet known, nation- 
wide factory earnings in December were still climbing 
and reached a peak well above any recorded previ- 
ously. At $64.15, the weekly average stood almost 
$17 above the high point of World War II. 

A unique element in this spiral is the automatic 
wage boost that became effective for close to 2 million 
hourly rated workers on December 1. This occurred 
as a result of the recent hike in consumers’ prices. 
It provided an additional 3 cents allowance for all 
those covered by the GM-type formula. 

Newly won adjustments also played a part in the 
over-all earnings’ gain. The Big Four rubber com- 
panies alone accounted for a 12-cent average increase 
for about 100,000 hourly workers, while major steel 
producers agreed to give 16 cents to 18 cents more 
an hour on the average. 

The longer work week was also a factor in increas- 
ing earnings. With hours jumping to the highest 
point in over five years, overtime pay accounted for 
about 6 cents of the $1.542 an hour averaged by pro- 
duction workers—a gain of about 2 cents in overtime 
since November. 

Employment shifts, too, contributed to the general 
increase in gross earnings, since the flow of workers 
has been directed toward the more skilled jobs in 
the higher-paying essential industries. And the 
clamor for these workers is becoming more urgent in 
many growing defense areas. 


Here is the December wage picture in brief: 


e Hourly earnings were up 2.8 cents over November 
to reach a peak of $1.542 in all-manufacturing com- 
bined. 
shared equally in the gain. There’s been a 12.4 cents 
or 8.7% increase since January, 1950, the date most 
discussed as a starting point for wage thaws. 

e Weekly earnings rose in nine out of ten manu- — 
facturing industries between November and December _ 
to a record high of $64.15. The year-to-year gain in 
actual earnings was $8.11; “real” earnings during this 
period were increased by only $2.50, however. 

e Working hours averaged 41.6 a week in Decem- 
ber, with hard goods industries contributing mostly 
to the gain of twenty-four minutes recorded since 
November. Despite the sharp rise in defense produc- 
tion since the Korean outbreak, weekly hours were 
lengthened by about an hour only. 

e Employment declined slightly for the second con- 
secutive month to show a total of 12,975,000 produc- 
tion workers. The pattern was determined by the 
seasonal contractions that prevailed in the soft goods 
industries, in food plants especially. Durable goods 
industries, in contrast, intensified their output with 
20,000 additional workers between November and 
December. The index of industrial production for 
this group simultaneously moved from 260 to 268 
(1935-1939=100) - 


at Peak Levels 


Durable and nondurable goods industries 


Exrzasetu M. Casevitr 
Statistical Division 
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In the Record 


| Security for Unions 


There is nothing new about unions wanting security. They 
have always wanted it. But since Korea, union security has 
taken on added significance because of the wage stabilization 
program and the possibility of a new war labor disputes 
agency. 

The story starting on the next page gives the over-all 
picture of union security today. The broad term union 
security actually is broken down into two components. Union 
security clauses refer to the union shop, the modified union 
shop, maintenance of membership and variations of these 
types. The second component is the checkoff, which also has 
variations. An analysis of 247 contracts indicates the preva- 
lence of these different types of security measures. Clauses are 


_ found in the second half of the story starting on page 120. 


Labor and the Stabilization Crisis 
What lies behind the crisis in wage stabilization? Why is 


| labor so edgy in dealing with the government? How is the 


situation different from World War II? 

Labor’s feeling of insecurity in present negotiations is 
believed primarily responsible for the demands which have 
thus far blocked effective policy. This insecurity cannot be 
defined from the wage issue alone; the setup of the whole 
mobilization program accounts for the unions’ attitude. 

For a picture of labor’s position today, what it wants, and 
why, read “Wage Stabilization: Lever in Union-Government 
Bargaining,” on page 94. 


The Statistical Evidence 


Amid the hue and cry over organized labor’s role in the 
mobilization program, the available statistical evidence 
points up some of the issues at stake. The cost of living con- 
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tinued its sharp rise through the middle of January, with no 
one looking for much relief for some time to come. Earnings, 
both straight-time and average, including overtime, etc., 
kept pace. Since January, 1950, straight-time earnings rose 
8.8% for factory workers. For the same year period, living 
costs advanced 7.6%. The stories on pages 110 and 111 de- 
scribe more fully the recent trends in wages and living costs. 


How to Attract New Workers 


You don’t have to promise them the moon—a ride in a 
helicopter may do the trick. As a matter of fact, the Pratt & 
Whitney people found it worked fine. 

This was only one of the many techniques they successfully 
used to attract new workers in a tightening labor market. 
Others included a full exploitation of all employment sources, 
many of which they found right close to home. The story on 
page 98, “Attracting Workers in Today’s Market,” offers 
practical suggestions for the personnel executive. 


Getting Executives to Go to the Doctor 


You might think executives had a special reluctance to 
set foot in a doctor’s office—considering the difficulty some 
companies claim in getting their top men to have a regular 
physical checkup. Probably, though, executives are not 
much different from the guy a little lower down on the ladder 
in this respect. How many people, after all, get to a doctor 
when they are feeling fine ? 

But for the company, it is important to see that its top 
men are kept in good health. Riegel Paper Corporation and 
Riegel Textile Corporation have worked out a careful plan 
to accomplish this end. They make it practically painless 
with a minimum of red tape. Their plan is given on page 100 


UNION SECURITY—POST-KOREA 


} Unions have been pushing hard for union security 
clauses since Korea: reasons are the wage freeze, pos- 
sibility of a new war labor board, and union shop drives. 


» Of the 247 union contracts analyzed, all but fifteen 
provide the union with some assurance of a flow of funds. 
Half do this through a combination of a union-security 
clause plus a checkoff, a fourth by the checkoff alone, 
and a fifth through a union-security clause alone. 


D Examples of a variety of these clauses are given in the 
second half of the story, on page 120. 


‘pae factors spur interest in union-security 
clauses: 


e The Wage Freeze. With a wage freeze in effect, 
union officials feel they no longer will be able to 
get the wage boosts so vital in holding members. 
Therefore, they feel they need some other method of 
holding their members, and a partial answer for them 
is a stronger union-security clause. 


e Possibility of New War Labor Board. Wage controls 
and the need for production during mobilization may 
bring a new war labor dispute agency into existence. 
During World War II, the War Labor Board estab- 
lished maintenance of membership as its minimum 
union-security formula in cases where the union pre- 
viously did not have a union-security clause in its 
contract. If a new war labor dispute agency is estab- 
lished, some union and Management officials feel 
that it will also be forced to adopt a union-security 
formula. 


e Union Shop Drives. For the last year, union shop 
drives have been conducted by some of the nation’s 
largest unions, particularly the CIO Steelworkers, 
Auto Workers and Rubber Workers. The first phase of 
the Auto Workers’ drive was just about completed 
when General Motors and Chrysler adopted modi- 
fied union shop contracts; UAW is now out for union 
shops in the smaller plants. The CIO Rubber Work- 
ers have secured a union shop in two of the Big Four: 
Firestone and Goodrich. They are still seeking union 


shops in Goodyear, U. S. Rubber, and a host of 
smaller companies. The CIO Steelworkers are in the 
midst of their union shop drive. (Up to a year ago 
they could not negotiate. union shop agreements as 
they refused to sign non-Communist affidavits in 
order to get a test case before the Supreme Court. 
They have now signed.) At present, they have a 
GM-type modified union shop agreement with Cru- 
cible Steel* and claim union shop contracts with 543 
firms. But neither U. S. Steel nor the “Little Steel” 
companies have signed for the union shop. 


The new amendments to the Railway Labor Act , 


permit union-security contracts for the first time 
in the railroad and airline industries. Unions in both 
these industries are now pressing for union shop 
clauses in their contracts. 


*Management and the union have recently dropped the escape- 
after-one-year section of the GM-type union security formula. 


Union Security and Checkoff Provisions in 247 
Post-Korea Union Contracts 


NEITHER UNION SECURITY 
NOR CHECKOFF 


e 
ROO 
QOD 
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e The Over-all Picture as indicated by an analysis 
| of 247 contracts shows that all but fifteen of the con- 
tracts provide the union with some assurance of a 
flow of funds. A little less than half of the contracts 
| (44.5%) provide this protection through a combina- 
| tion of both a union-security clause plus a checkoff. 
| A fifth (20.6) do so through a union-security clause 
only, while a fourth (28.7%) provide the union with 
| funds through the checkoff alone. Only fifteen (6.1%) 
contracts do not contain either a union-security clause 


| or a checkoff clause. 


Of 114 AFL contracts, more than a third provide 
only for the union-security clause. When leaders 
| of some of these AFL unions are asked why they do 


| | not use the checkoff, they reply: “We feel that the 
| eheckoff takes us further from our members. If a 


member has a gripe, we are almost sure to hear it 
| when our shop steward collects his dues. This makes 
\ for a person-to-person relationship between the union 
_ and the members. With checkoff, we would lose that.” 
_ The CIO relies heavily on the checkoff. In slightly 
| over half the CIO contracts analyzed, it is combined 
» with a union-security clause, and in more than a 
- third it stands alone. Only 4.6% of the CIO contracts, 
as contrasted to a third for AFL, provide for “union 
| security only.” 


EXTENT OF UNION SECURITY 


_ The most frequent union-security provision is the 
+ union shop. It occurs in seventy-nine contracts, or 
_ just about half of those with union-security provi- 
sions. Next most frequent is maintenance of mem- 
bership—the union security formula of World War II. 


' (See Table 1, columns F, G and I.) 


Noticeable in recent contracts is the rise of the 
modified union shop. Under this type of union secur- 
ity, all new workers must join the union; but present 
workers are not required to maintain union member- 
ship nor join if they are not union members. The 
modified union shop came into prominence as a re- 
) sult of the General Motors contract. More recently 

it occurred in important rubber industry contracts. 
It has also been adopted by the CIO Steelworkers 
in their union-security drive. One out of eight re- 
cently signed contracts provides for the modified union 
shop. (Table 1, column H.) 
__ The banned closed shop clause, which covered one 

third of all unionized workers before the Taft-Hart- 
ley Act, does not appear. One third—or eighty-six— 
of the contracts do not contain union-security clauses. 


Union Patterns 

Of the 114 AFL contracts analyzed, 80% provide 
for some form of union security and close to half call 
for the union shop. This high union shop figure re- 
flects the fact that many AFL unions had closed shop 
agreements before the advent of the Taft-Hartley 
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Types of Union Security Clauses in 247 Post-Korea 
Union Contracts 
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Act. With passage of the act, most of these became 
union shop contracts. 

Among the AFL unions that have a 100% union- 
security record for the contracts analyzed are the 
Papermakers, the Pressmen, the Pulp and Sulphite 
Workers, and the Office Employees. Also high on the 
list is the International Association of Machinists, 
AFL, with fourteen out of fifteen contracts with union 
security; and half of the fourteen IAM contracts call 
for the union shop. (Table 1, columns F, G, H and I.) 

In the sample, the CIO has fewer union-security con- 
tracts than the AFL. Of the eighty-seven contracts 
studied, only 56% provide some form of union secur- 


Table 1: Union Security and Checkoff Provisions in 247 Post-Korea Union Contracts 


Extent of Union Security 


Type of Union Security 


What Is Checked Off 


A F 
: . Total 
Total |! Union Sone Check- |Securi with 4 
No. Security| Plus off or Union | Union nance | Other 
Ursin || Only | Check-| Only | Check-|[Security] Shop em- 
nions off off Spec} Speci- 
ified |] fied 
Total. ayranee ene xcs tor ae 247 61 110 15 161 719 
Per céntugr coe cisco 100.0 || 20.6 | 44.5 6.1 || 65.2 | 32.0 
AFL Unions 
Auto Workers (UAW-AFL).... 11 Q 7 Set, 9 6 
Bakery & Confectionery Workers 3 ae 1 1 1 1 
Building Service Employees. :.. Q Q a Q Q 
Cement, Lime & Gypsum Work- 
OTB yieys ee hates ovotelenetetetoertto aye 4 2 1 2 1 3 3 3 2 
Chemical Workers............ 5 4 4 2 5 5 Q 1 
Distillery, Rectifying & Wine 
Workerssii. ny taseeend: Q Sie 1 ee 1 1 OM || meee 2 1 1 1 an 
Electrical Workers............ 10 2 5 1 tf 4 Sneiee 7 3 a 
Federal Labor Unions......... 4 iif 3 3 att =A 4 4 4 1 ; 
Firemen & Oilers............. 3 1 1 2 Q¢ soe Q g 1 a2 , 
Machinists................... a ge el ee 14 hs lal 6] a> oie : 
Meat: Cuttersitvancn tee 2 es 1 1 a Pas Q 2 2 Ray 4 
Metal Trades Council......... Q 1 1 2 Res iinee il 1 sxe 1 
Office Employees............. 10 6 4 10 4f 4 4 45 Be 
Papermakers’:).0.04 sc Seek 6 5 1 6 4 1 1 bine 
Printing Pressmen............ 4 1 3 4 Q 3 3 1 1 
Pulp, Sulphite & Paper Mill 4 
Workerstyits daucebite oeeniee 6 4 2 ee 6 Sh Q 2 Q a 
SREAMOBEETA s sclevs we aeth pone eet: " Q 3 1 5 4c 4 4 1 Ba 
Other AFL unions..:/........ 18 6 6 4 12 lif 8 8 3 i 
Total AFL unions........ 114 41 50 8 91 54 1 65 65 32 9 1 1 
Ber center icaccy cua en 100.0 || 36.0 | 43.9 7.0 || 79.8 | 47.4 0.9 || 57.0 | 57.0 | 28.1 7.9 0.9 0.9 q 
CIO Unions 
Auto Workers (UAW-CIO)....| 99 1 16 Q 3 17 6 18 18 13 13 1 1 
Communication Workers....... 4 ag oe 2 Olea BS 4 sisi Q Bien ae Aon, |e 
Electrical Workers (IUE-CIO).| 19 a 5 7 Oye 5 2 1k} «12 12 8 3 BF ipe 
Gas, Coke & Chemical Workers. 5 a 1 4 ma 1 % iS 5 5 2 1 - alee 
Marine & Shipbuilding Workers 4 DS, Q 2 * 2 a r? 4 4 3 24 es 
Newspaper Guild..,.......... Q 1 1 oe - 2 38 ca 1 1 aM roel Hee 
OilbWorkérsasen eee eee eee 4 Ae 1 3 es 1 cies en 4 4 1 aeolian 
Packinghouse Workers......... 3 i. 1 2 es 1 1 o 3 3 1 ik 
Paper Workers eae sctssmaacae 5 2 2 1 ae 4 1 #3 3 3 2 Bf 
Retail & Wholesale Workers... 2 Bs 1 1 ote 1 Me ee 2 2 1 “ie : 
Rubber Workers.............. 1 * 1 ght, re 1 1 af 1 1 phe A 
Steelworkers................- 14 fi 10 4 ae 10 4 a 14 14 8 6 a F 
Textile Workers.............. 3 oe 1 ) i 1 1 aed 3 3 Q saga ; 
Transport Workers............ 1 Code 1 aydlae ee 1 Fi a 1 1 wets “ 
Woodworkers)... 2.50. 8 ie 1] 1 1 1 a. lk Q Q 1 aut 
Other CIO unions....,........ Q se 1 1 amt 1 cat : 2 OI Baws 1 1 i 
Total CIO unions........ 87 4| 45 6 9 16 7 | 425) 26 4 1 
Bericent jsccue un eaten, 100.0 4.6 | 51.7 6.9 8 | 18.4 5 | 48.3 | 29.9 4.6 1.1 
Independent Unions 
Associated Unions of America.. 1 1 1 
Distributive, Processing & Office 
‘Workersits sacs oe meee 2 am 1 S 1 
Electrical Workers (UE-ind.) .. 13 Oe 8 a Af eT Bice ie 1S | 18 1 89 a4) | 
Hosiery Workers............. 1 TM citer Buf, 1 
Longshoremen................ 1 1 He aa ae 
Mine, Mill & Smelter Workers. . CRE ee sk sf 40 
UMW (Construction)......... oh || eee Ae Abe Ae 
UMW (Dist. 50)............., 17 2 5 1 2 
Other independent unions ..... "ef 1 if ae ie E 
Total independent unions. . 46 6 15 1 9 9 5 
Rericente iui. cee ne, : 13. : 84.8 | 84.8 | 52.2 | 19.6 2.2] 10.9 


aAgency shop. | 
bOne specifies maintenance of membership and new em- 
ployees must have union permit. 

cOne contract also provides that the union will furnish 
employees. ‘ 

One has escape period. 

eStates that employee must be union member if em- 
ployed after August 20, 1951. : 


fOne contract has union permit. 
fone contract gives former employees hiring preference. 
One contract has preferential hiring. 
iUnion shop with escape and rehired employees must join. 
jSeasonal, part-time, and returning veterans can choose 
or not choose union. 
kHarmony clause. 
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1948, had 20 years of 


not join. 


Nine out of ten new employees must join. 4 
m¥Employees pupoud before 1944 need not join. 
nPlus hiring hall, : i 
oExcluded those employees from union who on October, — 
service, E 
pEmployees having strong objection to the union need _ 
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lity. The union shop appears in only 18%. (This com- 
pares with 47% for the AFL.) The modified union 
shop is called for in twelve of the CIO contracts and 
maintenance of membership in nineteen. One CIO 
‘contract, the Communication Workers’, spells out an 
“open shop” proviso—something rather rare nowa- 
days in union contracts. 

Among the CIO contracts analyzed, the Auto Work- 
ers lead in getting union security: Seventeen out of 
twenty-two UAW contracts call for union security. Six 
of these are union shops, four modified union shops 
‘on the style of GM, and seven maintenance of mem- 
bership. (More than half the AFL Auto Workers’ con- 
tracts provide a union shop as compared to one 
‘quarter for the CIO Auto Workers. This may reflect 
the desire of the negotiators to insure against en- 

-croachment by the rival CIO auto union.) 

_ The Steelworkers union, which has only legally 
‘been allowed to sign union-security agreements for 
the last year, has a score of ten out of fourteen on 
union security. Four of the ten call for the union 
shop, and three each are for modified union shop and 
“maintenance of membership. (Table 1, columns F, G, 
Hand L.) 


Less than half of the forty-six independent union 


| 


“Table 2: Time Limits Given for Becoming Union 
Members under Union Shop and Modified 
Union Shop Contracts 


Union Shop Modified 


Union Shop 

Total contracts.......... 110 79 31 
Time limit given...... 75 58 17 
1sidaysynee nes esse Q 1 1 
SO.daysiiaiatees so. 58 49 9 
ABrUAYS. Jeni ecootscce Q 1 1 

60 daysesncc ey.G:- 5 5 0 

OO days te. wank io 1 6 

13 weeks§ep!.ee:s:)- i 1 0 
Time limit not given 35 QI 14 
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contracts analyzed provide for union security. Nine 
independent contracts provide a union shop, five a 
modified union shop, and seven maintenance of mem- 
bership. 


TIME LIMIT FOR BECOMING A MEMBER 


Fifty-eight of the seventy-nine union shop con- 
tracts specify time limits in which a new employee 
or nonmember must join the union. If he does not 
join within that time, he is subject to discharge. The 
most frequent time limit for union shop contracts is 
thirty days, the same as specified in the Taft-Hartley 
Act, Section 8(A)(3). This time limit occurs in forty- 
nine contracts. 

Seventeen of the thirty-one modified union shop 
contracts also specify a time limit. Again, the most 
frequent limit is thirty days—as in the General Mo- 
tors contract. Next most frequent is ninety days, 
occurring in six contracts. Time limits for both union 
shop and modified union shop appear in Table 2. 


ESCAPE PERIODS 


Thirty of the forty-eight maintenance of member- 
ship contracts give the worker an escape period. 
During this time he can resign from the union and 
still keep his job. If he does not resign during the 
escape period, he must remain in the union for the 
life of the contract as a condition of employment. 
Fifteen days, the escape period popularized by the 
War Labor Board, is most frequently used. 

Escape periods called for in forty-eight mainten- 
ance of membership contracts are: 


Ten days — 5 contracts 
Fifteen days — 22 contracts 
Thirty days — 2 contracts 

Twenty-one days — 1 contract 

No period given — 18 contracts 


(Continued on page 119) 


Table 3: Comparison of Union Security and Checkoff in 247 Union Contracts 
Signed Since Korea 


Union 
Total Security 
Provided 
No. % |No.  % 
HNumber of contracts............0555 247 100.0 | 161 65.2 
Gee provided a(x si. /\.).'. » 181 73.8 | 110 44.5 
PANS COMIAEC rec rats vis tilie «se = 9 9 
Voluntary (no mention of revoca-| - 

Dility el Mes Be, 55 39 
Voluntary revocable............. Q1 7 
Voluntary irrevocable........... 26 16 
Voluntary irrevocable the first year 

—revocable thereafter......... 9 5 
Year-to-year renewal checkoff....| 52 26 
Involuntary irrevocable.......... 1 il 
Type of checkoff not gam 8 i 

No checkoff provided.............. 66 26.7 | 51 20.6 


82.0 | 31 


Modified Maintenance ‘No Union 
Union ° Agency Harmony Security Clause 
Shop Membership Shop Clause Set Speci 

No. % No. % No. % No. % No. % 
12.6 | 48 19.4 1 0.4 Q 0.8 | 86 34.8 
16.6 | 23 9.3 | 43 17.4 1 0.4 Q ORS TL = 280% 

2 4 Sh ne ci 

9 14 1 1 16 

Q 3 14 
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Wage Stabilization: Lever in Union- 
Government Bargaining 


| pee at it this way: When a union stalls negoti- 
ations for a contract, it will often use wages as 
a lever to gain other concessions. The wage settle- 
ment offered by the company may be satisfactory, 
but the union does not want to commit itself until it 
feels that the rest of the contract also meets its mini- 
mum demands. 

In a very real sense, the wage stabilization crisis 
in Washington can be likened to such a situation. It 
has been, in effect, a holdout on wages by organized 
labor in order to obtain its demands in the other 
phases of mobilization directly affecting labor. 

When labor and management sit down and engage 
in collective bargaining, the over-all union objective 
is a voice in the determination of wages, hours and 
working conditions. Under defense controls, man- 
agement is not free to accede to labor’s demands, 
even though it may be willing. So the collective bar- 
gaining scene on these matters shifts to the nation’s 
capital. The party sitting opposite labor at the bar- 
gaining table is the government. 


uw 


Since defense controls prevent unions from fulfill- 
ing their prime function of obtaining gains for their 
members, a period of mobilization is likely to be a 
period of union insecurity—an insecurity which can- 
not be wholly overcome merely by granting the tra- 
ditional security of the union shop or maintenance 
of membership. This is so because unions apparently 
fear that another extended period of government-ad- 
ministered industrial relations will emasculate them 
as bargaining agents. 

These union fears exist in spite of the fact that both 
World War I and World War IT were periods of spec- 
tacular gains in union membership. But conditions 
are different now. For example, defense mobilization 
prior to World War II coincided with the completion 
of the great CIO organizing drives of the Thirties. 
Moreover, as plants hitherto unorganized were brought 
into the union fold, the labor market situation changed 
from eight million unemployed to a severe shortage of 
labor. Plant expansion meant union membership 
expansion. Finally, World War II saw unions trans- 
fer their aims from wage increases to fringe benefits, 
with the approval of the War Labor Board. The 
union leadership which could not obtain the addi- 
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tional dollar for its members directly did so indirect]; 
through paid vacations, holidays, welfare plans, etc 

Today, however, the labor market is already tigh 
and employment and payrolls are at an all-time high 
Organization of industrial workers is very near thi 
saturation point. And most union contracts includ 
a wide variety of fringes. Despite a union member 
ship in excess of fifteen million, the unions seem tc 
view the future with fear and insecurity. From the 
union point of view, only by an effective voice ir 
mobilization policy and its administration—only by 
“negotiating a good contract” with the government 
—can the unions demonstrate that they still provide 
a vital function for their membership. 
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As in any bargaining situation, the key demands 
of the union concern: 


e Union recognition as exclusive bargaining agent 

e The procedure governing layoffs and rehirings, 
usually seniority 

e The grievance machinery. 


Wages are the lever. The price which unions de- 
mand for cooperating and making possible effective 
wage stabilization is therefore a threefold one: (1) an 
effective voice in the top mobilization offices (union 
recognition), (2) control of manpower policy by a 
friend of labor (seniority), and (3) effective labor 
participation in the determination of emergency dis- 
putes (grievance machinery) . 


al 


Organized labor’s interest in the appointment of 
a union official to a top post in the Office of Defense 
Mobilization is akin to a demand for union recog- 
nition as exclusive agent for labor. In view of the 
scope of the powers conferred upon the director of 
the Office of Defense Mobilization, the interest of 
unions in such recognition is not surprising. But the 
fact that Mobilization Director Charles E. Wilson 
has the authority to determine who controls man- 
power is the most urgent reason why unions want 
a high place in Mr. Wilson’s councils. 

The importance that unions attach to manpower 
policy lies behind the emphatic insistence that the 
manpower program be returned to Secretary of Labor 
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Tobin, whom labor regards as a friend and from whom 
he authority was transferred by Mr. Wilson. Man- 
ower control is as important to unions, in this in- 
tance, as seniority is in the collective agreement. 
Jnion leadership wants to make sure that it is a party 
n determining who is transferred and under what 
onditions, if and when manpower is allocated—espe- 
lally if a compulsory service program becomes neces- 
ary. Failing this, unions fear that defense manpower 
olicy can be utilized to weaken their organizations. 

Closely akin to the manpower situation is the fear 
m the part of certain unions, notably the United 
Automobile Workers, CIO, that conversion to de- 
ense production will result in considerable frictional 
inemployment. To offset this, union leaders have 
gushed for special conversion unemployment benefits. 
n addition, unions have requested representation in 
he allocation and restriction of scarce materials so 
hat they can make sure that the effects of such moves 
m employment of their members are considered be- 
ore the orders are issued. 


al 


' What happens in a stabilized economy when a dis- 
gute occurs between labor and management? The 
teps toward settlement can be compared with the 
rievance procedure of a collective agreement. The 
Inions want an equal voice in the determination of 
hese grievances or disputes up to the point where 
he matter goes to arbitration. And then the unions 
want a tripartite board to settle the issue. Otherwise, 
inions feel that special cases under stabilization which 
equire careful consideration will not receive special 
reatment. 

An added reason for the labor demand that a new 
version of the War Labor Board be established is the 
xistence of the Taft-Hartley Act. The Taft-Hartley 
Act provides a means for postponing (but not deter- 
nining) disputes which create a national emergency 
(excluding railway and airline disputes, which come 
der the less stringent Railway Labor Act). The 
vell-known and oft-expressed labor opposition to this 
aw extends to its emergency disputes provision. Pre- 
sumably, if a new emergency dispute board is created, 
t would assume jurisdiction over-nearly all unsettled 
lisputes which could interfere with the mobilization 
program, including those which would otherwise come 
within the purview of the Taft-Hartley emergency 
procedure. 

Aw 


Thus, it all goes back to the fact that a permanent 
inion agreement on wage stabilization is likely to de- 
pend upon continued union satisfaction with the rest 
of the mobilization program. 


Hersert R. Norturue 
Division of Personnel Administration 
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Human Relations at Work 


Making Your P. R. Pu-r-r-r 


Dogs have fleas, watermelons have seeds, rabbits 
have more rabbits, and people have public relations 
whether they like it or not. 

Good public relations will make more friends, avoid 
more misunderstandings, build better morale, maintain 
higher performance, and make the daily job more pleas- 
ant than any other single factor. 

Public relations purrs or puffs, clicks or clanks, accord- 
ing to the degree of our regard for the other fellow— 
his feelings, likes, dislikes, fears, loves, hates, position, 
desires, and ideas. 

Good public relations isn't whitewash splashed on 
misdeed, misconduct, or discourtesy. 

It isn't creating an air of superiority by neglecting to 
smile, barking out orders, criticizing associates, screaming 
at subordinates, or trying to be a Napoleon. 

You earn good public relations by working at them. 
You earn them the same way you acquire friends—you 
work at it; the same way you save money—you work at it; 
the same way you keep your good health——you work at it; 
the same way you win happiness—you work at it. 

YOU are your firm, company, or organization in the 
public's eye and mind. Customers, visitors, patrons, and 
clients judge the entire enterprise by YOU. 

When you speak, write, or act, you represent the entire 
group from the president's office to the janitor's closet. 

There is no hocus-pocus or presto-chango to good pub- 
lic relations. You EARN them by WORKING at them, 
starting with these simple seven: 

e Don't just think "thank you"—say it, write it, and 
mean it. 

e Give credit when and where it is due to others who 
help make you look good. 

e Share common plans and planning with others rather 
than expecting them to guess your mind. 

e Watch your telephone manners. Identify yourself 
initially, listen patiently, get facts accurately, answer 
questions politely, and suggest helpfully. 

e Inspire confidence by using a speaking pitch medium 
to low, a speaking rate medium to slow, a speaking quality 
warm with glow. 

e Hold subordinates in high regard. Their job classifi- 
cation may be lower than yours, but they are members of 
your team shaking the same apple tree as you. 

e Learn all you can about your job and those of others 
and then learn some more. You will get fewer "no's!" the 
more you know. 

Remember—it's the little things that count—"hello,” 
"goodbye," "thank you," "good luck," and "may | help?” 

It's as simple as that. 

(By special permission, adopted and reprinted from the 
Personnel Service Newsletter of the American Red Cross} 


WHAT HAPPENS TO> 
SALESMEN IN WARTIME? 


NDUSTRIAL mobilization affects salesmen and 
sales operations in many ways just as it affects 
other workers and plant operations. Some salesmen 
leave for military service; others give up selling and 
take up shop or office work in war industries. A few 
salesmen watch their peacetime markets diminish or 
disappear but stay on with the company in non- 
selling jobs. Most salesmen, however, continue to 
pursue their sales duties, affected in varying degrees 
by the impositions of a wartime economy. 

However, certain specific differences do stand out in 
comparing the effects of mobilization on sales person- 
nel with other groups. First, a salesman who is paid 
on some form of incentive plan will probably earn less 
money if he is transferred to a nonselling job. This 
is in contrast to other types of personnel, whose earn- 
ings usually increase in a war-production period as 
they move from one job to another. There is only a 
slim chance that the transferred salesman will receive 
higher earnings. 

Second, there appear to be a dozen or so factory and 
office jobs which salesmen are especially adapted to 
fill and which they can perform with little or no train- 
ing. 

Third, when hostilities cease, a company will look 
at its suddenly shrunken orders and its swollen per- 
sonnel rolls. What to do with the general overload of 
personnel may be a headache. But the answer is 
simple as it applies to ex-salesmen. Almost all of 
them return to their prewar sales functions at a time 
when the need for selling again becomes important. 

All of these observations come from an examination 
of the replies from 138 companies to a recent Confcr- 
ence Board survey of the impact of World War II on 
the role of industrial salesmen. Table 1 shows that 
almost two out of five companies continued their 
sales operations, affected slightly, if at all, by World 
War II. Nine out of ten companies. surveyed in the 
chemicals, drugs and dyes industry, five out of eight 
textile companies and six out of ten food companies 
fell in this “little-affected” group. 

However, the same table also shows that the war 
had a marked effect on three out of five companies. 
Industries which showed numerous instances of con- 
siderably reduced selling operations were autos and 
aircraft, machinery, petroleum and products, and rub- 
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ber and products. In addition, sales operations were 
entirely eliminated by some companies in building 
materials, electrical equipment and appliances, metals 
and products, paper and products, and rope. 

Less than half of the companies cooperating in the 
survey found it necessary to transfer salesmen (see 
Table 2). And among those companies which made 
transfers, only one out of three shifted as much as 
5% of its sales force to nonselling jobs; three out of 
four companies transferred less than 26% of their 
salesmen. 

Industries which showed very few transfers were: 
building materials; chemicals, drugs and dyes; food; 
paper; petroleum; and textiles. The largest transfer 
took place in electrical equipment and appliances; 
machinery; and metals and products. 


WHAT KIND OF NONSELLING JOBS? 


Transferred salesmen apparently made an easy 
transition to their nonselling jobs. While they filled 
forty-three different jobs in the companies cooperating 
in the survey, the ones listed most often were pro- 
curement expediter, production expediter, and assist- 
ant purchasing agent. Others are shown in Table 3. 


Table 1: Effect of World War II on Sales Depart- 
ment Operations 


No. of %o of. 


Companies | Companies 
Sales operations continued without change... . 26 18.8 
Sales operations reduced slightly............. 81 22.5 
Sales operations reduced considerably........ 43 31.2 
Sales operations practically eliminated........ 12 8.7 

Sales department remained intact but per- A 
formed a different kind of work............ 26 18.8 
Potall2. doe eas aaa era oe eee renee tie 138 100.0 


Table 2: Extent of Transfers from Sales to 
Nonsales Jobs 


Per Cent of Sales Force Transferred Genus 

None Sas. Toe. Ose eens ee WS 
RAG Srea he Nob ate aioe Se iene 18 
Beal O eres aorta atarare eS Sug cae eederae 8 
OB ws: cuenatncn peau xeoders ete ceric 14 
265022, Poe ne, Coe eee 10 
Over: 502 saya hs ee ee 8 
Total cncassecan ket see 131 
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Several respondents pointed out that the chief re- 
quirement of most of these jobs was high persuasive 
ability. This was especially noted with regard to ma- 
terial and production expediting, purchasing and pro- 
curement and priorities and allocation work. Some 
called it “selling in reverse.” Naturally, they said, 
salesmen adjusted themselves quickly to the new jobs 
and carried out their assignments with the same en- 
thusiasm as they previously displayed in getting 
orders. 
| Salesmen with technical backgrounds were also well 
adapted for jobs in production supervision, project 
engineering and experimental engineering work. A 
few companies stated that their salesmen had once 
worked in these jobs before moving into sales work. 


Table 3: Jobs Which Transferred Salesmen Filled: 


No. of 
| Companies 
Mrocuirement Expediters... 2.25.2 ..0200cccsececescvece 18 
PEFOURCHIONIEXPCUILED A... ciclo tees cca ede nen vee te. 14 
|Assistant purchasing agent..................0.c00000- 11 
PPE ESOMMICLNWOL Ker leat micis ole soa ce fis's.c 6s wieoinins ps ames 9 
Expediter (no other description given)................. 7 
Worked with government agencies..................... 7 
‘Factory production and supervision BIE Sta aoe i, 
‘Military Contitet SUPeLVISOR Ags wes o aie, cee he Sele sunt 5 
Handled customer allocations..................000000- 4 
Product and development research.............---000- 4 
A@riler:-Gepartment ia. cis) cie te scciew cee ssa e per eaane ec 3 
Warehouse and shipping.................0cceeeeeeeees 3 
Office work (not Bice described) and thirty other jobs 3 


1Table does not include thirty other jobs, each mentioned by a single company. 


Table 4: Compensation Adjustment Method 


No. of 
Companies 


| eee and bonus to Sa (OW iiob Shiro hob Oeerieeee 
| Frozen at highest pay prior to Teaches Hifachts TER eae 
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Where specific personnel jobs were mentioned, it 
| was stated that transferred salesmen acted as inter- 
| Viewers or assisted in such employee services as ra- 
| tioning and car-pool organization. 


ADJUSTING SALES COMPENSATION 


Companies which paid their salesmen a straight 
salary faced less of a salary administration problem in 
_ transferring these men than did the companies which 
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Table 5: Comparison of Sales Earnings to Earnings 


in New Job 
No. of 
Comouies % 
Earned jmore in nonselling job............... 2 3.6 
Earned jless in nonselling job..............-. 15 27.3 
Earned ,the same in nonselling job............ 38 69.1 


Totallscrcaaaceretrde cee Merete: sais 55 100.0 


paid salesmen on some kind of incentive arrangement. 
Table 4 shows that most companies transferred their 
salesmen without changing the method of compen- 
sation. Although not specifically stated in each re- 
ply, it would seem that most of these companies were 
paying their salesmen a straight salary which con- 
tinued after transfers were made. 

There is little uniformity in the methods chosen to 
adjust the earnings of salesmen who had been paid 
on a straight-commission or salary-plus-incentive ar- 
rangement. Table 4 gives a listing of the various 
methods of compensation adjustment and the num- 
ber of companies choosing them. 

The large number of companies (seven out of ten) 
who report in Table 5 that salesmen earned about the 
same amount in both their selling and nonselling jobs 
is attributed largely to the fact that straight-salary 
compensation plans predominated in those companies 
reporting transfers of salesmen. Those companies re- 
porting that salesmen earned less after being trans- 
ferred are largely firms which had paid salesmen a 
salary plus incentive or straight commission. 


THE RETURN TO SELLING 


When the war ended, most transferred salesmen re- 
turned to their selling jobs. Only fourteen companies 
reported instances in which former salesmen asked to 
remain in the jobs to which they were transferred. In 
three cases, ex-salesmen elected to remain in the pur- 
chasing jobs they filled during the war. In three 
others, they preferred to stay in their production 
supervisory jobs. One ex-salesman was a cafeteria 
manager during the war and kept that job when full 
sales operations were resumed. 

If mobilization measures should again raise the 
need for transferring salesmen to factory and office 
jobs, most companies will repeat their World War II 
procedures, according to their replies. However, a 
few stated that they would devote more attention to 
maintaining customer relations in preparation for a 
resumption of selling after the emergency ends. In 
this respect, a small number of others said that they 
would carry on extensive market and product re- 
search work in order to reenter the market with a 
minimum of transition problems. 


Eumer W. EArt, Jr. 
Division of Personnel Administration 


Attracting Workers in Today’s Market 


By Joseph S. Tripp 


A summary of some of the practical suggestions made 
by Mr. Tripp, employment supervisor of the Pratt & Whit- 
ney Division, United Aircraft Corporation, at the 319th 
meeting of The Conference Board. 


LMOST without exception, the most consistent 

producer of skilled and unskilled workers is your 

own employment office. Not only is it an economical 

source, but it also is important as a steady hiring 
source. 

Because the initial contact is usually the first im- 
pression the job séeker receives of your organization, 
it must be.good. For this reason, be sure your recep- 
tionists are pleasant. Have enough writing and seat- 
ing space available. The building should be well 
lighted and clean at all times, with convenient rest 
rooms and drinking fountains. 

Your employment interviewers should be carefully 
trained and continually reminded to treat all appli- 
cants in a manner that will make them feel welcome. 
The job seekers should feel they are being given 
every possible consideration for employment whether 
or not they are ultimately hired. It is important 
that interviews be given in private. Above all, every 
effort should be made to sce all applicants promptly. 

Avoid inviting applicants back for interviews un- 
less you are reasonably sure they can be placed. 
Job seekers who do not qualify should have this point 
tactfully but clearly explained to them; in this way, 
the possibility will be eliminated of their sitting at 
home waiting for opportunities that will never ma- 
terialize. 

I am fully aware that a number of us must feel 
that these suggestions are elementary. They are. 
But they do bear emphasis. 

At Pratt & Whitney, our employees have been a 
productive source in turning up new workers. Our 
policy for years has been to give employment prefer- 
ence to applicants recommended by our workers. In 
our experience, this practice has not been abused 
because the employees treat it as a privilege. Some 
firms have gone a step further with this method of re- 
cruitment and give cash awards for each hiring. 

Many industries that are operating under a retire- 
ment plan are wisely revising their pension policies 
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to permit workers with needed skills to return to the 
work bench. In our own case, we have at least 100 
retired men back at work with skills that are prac- 
tically nonexistent in today’s labor market. 
Your local state employment service office is a 
source that is reluctantly used by some firms for 
finding manpower. I have heard personnel men say 
the employment service is the last place they would 
go to look for workers. My advice to these men is: 
get acquainted with your local office and their pro- 
cedures as soon as possible. If you do wait until 
it is the last place you go, you will probably find 
yourself at the end of a very long line. Your state 
employment office can be helpful to you in supple- 
menting your own system of discovering workers in 
areas where nonessential industries may be laying 
off people. During recent months, we have been us- 
ing the assistance and facilities of our state employ- 
ment service quite successfully in out-of-area recruit- 
ment. The service has helped us arrange our inter- 
views in distant cities, and it has also permitted the 
use of its office space for interviewing. 
Last November we used a helicopter to visit two 
cities in New Hampshire. One innovation made that 
program rather impressive. Numbered application 
forms were distributed to the audience and the hold- 
ers of the lucky applications determined by a draw- 
ing, were given free rides over the city. This, in 
addition to our regular program, aroused much en- 
thusiasm and it will remain a permanent part of the 
package. Newspapers in different cities ran stories 
describing the program. This, of course, added to the 
direct results obtained, and made this type of recruit- 
ment a clear-cut success. 4 


ak 


I should like to mention briefly some of the’ re- 
maining sources and methods that may be effectively 
utilized in digging out manpower. Colleges, univer- 
sities, high schools and trade schools are excellent 
places for recruitment of technical and specialized 
personnel. Commercial employment offices are used 
extensively by some companies. Branch employment 
offices in selected areas have been endorsed by some 
industries, while others have faith in labor scouts who 
travel from area to area. One of our divisions fitted 
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up an employment office trailer, and it toured 
selected rural communities with favorable results. 
Our company in Kansas City made effective use of 
| ome of our electrically operated cutaway engines in a 
'prominent downtown store window. Parts of the en- 
|gine were on display in other sections of the window 
ba enlarged photographs illustrating some of the 
operations performed. These served to show clearly 
_that the engine itself is a complex precision mechan- 
ism, but its individual operations are relatively simple 
‘when broken down and can easily be learned by 
people who had never done any form of mechanical 
work before. This exhibit was extremely helpful in 
arousing the interest of housewives and white collar 
workers. 

Our employment interviewers make it a habit to ask 
all skilled applicants accepted for work if they have 
friends or relatives with similar skills who might be in- 
_ terested in joining the company. This practice requires 
little time for the results it brings. 

Handicapped workers placed on jobs for which they 
‘qualify generally turn out to be steady and conscien- 
tious employees. 

_ Women, particularly housewives, must be persuaded 
to return to the labor market in quantity if we are to 
obtain full emergency production on schedule. Dur- 
ing the last war, for example, the Hartford Chamber 
‘of Commerce, together with local industry, selected 


women working on war jobs to participate in a house- 
_to-house canvass to convince other housewives that 
_ they should take part in the defense effort. 


| 
| [~~ 
_ My final item, advertising, because of its diversity 
and importance, is indispensable to any industry 
charged with the responsibility of expanding its work 
force. From our experience, we have found news- 
paper advertising the most effective means per dollar 
spent for bringing applicants to our hiring facilities. 
During World War II, a small advertisement in the 
classified section often outperformed quarter-page 
display announcements in other sections of the paper. 
_ Careful statistical checks should be kept on all 
forms of advertising to eliminate the possibility of 
using media that are costly and that consistently fail 
to obtain results. Radio can be an effective medium if 
used properly but, to give necessary coverage, it usu- 
ally is expensive. During the paper shortage, the air 
waves were practically a “must.” 
Recently we bought some television time and used 
a film prepared for the purpose of delivering a “help 
wanted” message. Direct results were poor. But 
here again, since we were one of the first plants in 
the area to use the medium, the newspapers played 
it up and, in the final analysis, the expenditure was 
worth while. We will undoubtedly use this source 
again at a later date. — 
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We have also used bus cards and posters and have 
considered the use of a sound truck, skywriting, hand- 
bills and pamphlets. 

Any sizable advertising program warrants the use 
of a reputable agency to assist in the choice of media, 
planning copy and other necessary arrangements. A 
good public relations department can work wonders 
in supplementing your advertising and recruitment 
with factual news releases about your activities and 
accomplishments, services and other items which 
would interest the public and the prospective worker. 


Personnel Briefs 


First-Year Award Starts Plan 


A service award plan inaugurated by the Ohio 
Edison Company at the beginning of this year starts 
recognition at the end of the first year of service with 
the company. The employee then receives a bronze 
emblem. At the end of five years he receives a silver 
lapel emblem and, with one member of his family, is 
invited to an award dinner. When he finishes his 
tenth year with the company, he and a member of his 
family are again invited to attend a dinner, at which 
he receives a plated gold pin. 

Solid gold pins are presented on the fifteenth, 
twentieth and twenty-fifth anniversaries. On the 
twenty-fifth anniversary, the employee is also given 
a gold pocket or wrist watch. From the twenty-fifth 
year on, he and a member of his family may attend 
the award dinner every year. On completion of the 
thirtieth, thirty-fifth and fortieth anniversaries, he 
is recognized with new lapel emblems. After retire- 
ment, he continues to receive annual invitations to 
the award dinners. 


Job Fitness Checked Annually 


Operators of cars and trucks for the Consolidated 
Edison Company of New York must qualify every 
year for their jobs. In 1949, the company’s transpor- 
tation division established a driver training school. 
The school operates throughout the year, with regu- 
lar classes Monday through Thursday and with spe- 
cial groups on Fridays. The “course” lasts one full 
day and includes a lecture on safe driving, a physical 
examination, and a series of exacting tests of driving 
skill. Those meeting the standards are awarded dip- 
lomas certifying to their fitness for the ensuing twelve 
months. During 1950, the first full year for the 
school, the accident rate for Consolidated Edison 
drivers decreased even though the rate for the area 
traversed by the company’s vehicles went up. 


Getting Executives to Visit the Doctor 


Details of a program that make it simple, convenient 
and costless for key executives to get their checkups 


ATO GROWN man admits being afraid to visit a 

doctor. It’s just that he is too busy. And when 
he is feeling fine, he asks, why should he take valuable 
time to go see his physician. 

Probably all these reasons contribute to the fact that 
many executives fail to see their doctors at least once 
a year. Trying to get key people in an organization 
to have vital health checkups regularly is no new 
problem for any company. At last resort you can give 
a child castor oil by holding his nose. But few com- 
panies would want to try anything like that with their 
personnel. 

So getting executives to a doctor regularly, without 
compulsion, becomes a ticklish problem. Riegel Paper 
Corporation and Riegel Textile Corporation hope 
that they have found a solution. They have adopted 
a program—encompassed in a full policy statement— 
that makes it simple, convenient, and costless for key 
executives to get their checkups. The policy was a 
year in the making. Riegel studied other company 
plans to see how they handled the problem. They 
checked with various diagnosticians to find how com- 
plete an examination would be necessary. They can- 
vassed the localities where their branch plants were 
situated to find doctors or clinics equipped to give 
the complete type of examinations their people would 
require. 
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The project when completed became a policy not 
only on paper but in practice. Now an executive in 
any one of Riegel’s four branches need only drop a 
hint to his division head that he is ready. The New 
York office prepares the appointment and pays the 
bill. (In that way, the main office can also check 
the total cost of the program.) The executive merely 
presents himself at the office of the doctor he has 
selected. What goes on between the doctor and the 
executive is strictly private. The company is satisfied 
that, given some straight information on his health, 
the executive will follow through with his own 
doctor. 

The Riegel policy statement spelling out the pur- 
pose and procedures to be followed in the program is 
reprinted in full. 
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RIEGEL TEXTILE CORPORATION— 
RIEGEL PAPER CORPORATION 


POLICY STATEMENT 


Annual Physical Examinations for Executives 
“Purpose 


“To help assure continuity of management and t 
assist executive employees to maintain their health 
the company desires to persuade key executives uj 
to and including the president of each company t 
arrange for annual physical examinations to be paic 
for by the company. The ethical patient-physicia1 
relationship will be safeguarded and the examining 
physician will disclose any condition discovered t 
the employee only. 

“Accordingly, the following procedure is established 


"Scope of examination 


“The examination, to assure greatest value to the 
individual, should be complete and exhaustive. The 
scope of the examination, therefore, is outlinec 
below: 


“1, History—A complete history will be taken it 
each case, preferably by the examining physician him 
self. It will include a detailed past medical history 
as well as a thorough analysis of any present symp: 
toms. Unless these symptoms are obtained specific 
ally, many important leads will be missed. Symptom: 
which require detailed information will be noted or 
the report. 


“2, Physical examination—This will be complete ir 
every respect. Beyond the routine covering of the 
body there will be the following: 

“a. Eye ground examination for determining 
early signs of arteriosclerosis or other retinal changes. 
if significant. 

“b. Dental examinations (to be made by a den- 
tist of the examining physician’s choice) —Devital- 
ized teeth, swollen gums, etc. will be recorded. Com- 
plete dental X-ray will be provided. 

“ce, Examination of all organs of the body, the 
nose, external auditory canals, mouth, and throat 
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will be provided to determine any focal infection. 


“d. The size and consistency of the prostate and 
any abnormal condition of the rectal mucoso. 


| 


“3. An X-ray film of the chest will be provided, not 
only to rule out lung pathology, but still more impor- 
tant to give the outline of the heart and aortic shad- 
ows. It is desirable to have a roentgenologist interpret 
these films and that they be kept on file at the place 
where they were taken for future reference. 


ij 


“4. Complete blood count—This will consist of 
hemoglobin, red cell count, white cell count, differ- 
ential white count in order to complete the blood 
picture. 


“5. Urinalysis—This will include a qualitative de- 
termination for sugar and albumin, microscopic ex- 
amination for casts, etc. Positive sugar and albumin 
findings should be repeated if possible at the end of 
‘the examination to check on the first test. 


“6. Blood chemistry—A Wasserman or Kahn test 
will be made of the blood. If positive test is found, 
full information will be given to the patient as to fol- 
low-up. 


“7. In all cases an electrocardiogram is to be made 
in order to determine a slowly developing thickening 
of the walls of the coronary arteries if possible and to 
predict, if possible, any oncoming coronary occlu- 
sions. Of course it is realized that many coronary 
accidents cannot be predicted more than a few days 
in advance and some not at all. Suspicious coronary 
findings are to be rechecked to dispel any doubt in 
the examiner’s mind. Electrocardiographic tracings 
are also to be kept on file in the examining physician’s 
office or place of examination. 


“8. If the examining physician decides that any 
condition should be checked by another physician in 
order to confirm his own diagnosis, the cost of such 
further examination should be rendered as a separate 
bill by the physician who makes the additional ex- 
amination. Such additional examination, however, 
should be limited to diagnosis only and should not in- 
clude the cost of any treatment of the condition that 
may be indicated. 

“Following the examination, the physician will per- 
sonally discuss his findings with the employee and will 
give such advice and guidance as he thinks desirable. 
Suggestions pertaining to treatment, if needed, health 
maintenance and correction of faulty habits, will be 
given personally by the examining physician to the 
employee alone. 

_ “When the examination has been completed, one 
copy of the report will be sent by the physician to 
‘the employee’s personal physician and one copy will 
be retained by the examining physician for future 
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reference. Obviously, it will be desirable to have 
future examinations made by the doctor who makes 
the first examination. 

“The examining physician, or physicians, or the 
clinic will forward the bill or bills to the director of 
industrial relations in New York. The principal ex- 
amining physician or clinic will attach a short state- 
ment concerning any probable period of disability 
that may be required for the treatment of any condi- 
tions disclosed by the examination, but the statement 
will not divulge the nature of the condition that re- 
quires treatment. The provision of any subsequent 
treatments or additional medical counsel would be 
arranged thereafter by the employee at his own ex- 
pense with a physician of his choice. 


"Examining physicians 

“After careful investigation and competent disinter- 
ested medical advice, the following physicians and/or 
clinics have been selected to provide these examina- 
tions. Employees may choose any one of those listed 
in any of the four locations as all have agreed to these 
arrangements and all are properly equipped to con- 
duct the examinations. 

[The policy statement lists a number of physicians 
in convenient geographic locations as well as several 
clinics.] 


"Company and employee procedure 


“The responsibility for providing for these exami- 
nations will rest with the head of the major division 
concerned. 

“Tf, in the judgment of the major division head, a 
supervisory employee of long service who is not in- 
cluded in the range of those covered herein requires 
a similar or modified physical examination, the divi- 
sion head should obtain agreement of the president 
or executive vice-president before proceeding. 

“An employee who desires to have an examination 
under the provisions of this policy statement should 
advise the head of the division in which he is work- 
ing. The division head should then notify the director 
of industrial relations in New York as to the doctor 
the employee prefers and the approximate and most 
convenient time for the examination. Arrangements 
then will be made with the physician selected and 
the employee will be notified of the date and time of 
his appointment. It is requested that this proced- 
ure be followed so that billings for these examinations 
may be cleared properly and so that the industrial 
relations office may establish a ‘follow-up’ to enable 
it to notify each such employee when a succeeding 
annual examination is due. 

“The division head is authorized to approve trans- 
portation costs from the division to the place where 
the examination will be given, and return.” 


20,000 YEARS IN MACY’S 


How One Company Boosted Sales 
By Using Consultative Training 


J UST about everybody got into the act when R. H. 
Macy & Co. (New York City) developed a train- 
ing program recently with its 3,000 salesclerks. The 
clerks had rolled up a grand total of 20,000 years of 
sales experience. The store concluded that it was no 
more than plain common sense to recognize this 
wealth of practical experience, to draw upon it and 
to capitalize its values for the benefit of all. 

That’s just what Macy’s did. And the program it 
set up established a new high in employee interest, 
as well as in subsequent sales results. 

All salesclerks, including part-timers, were invited 
to take part. Participation in this program meant 
contributing ideas which would help Macy clerks in- 
crease the volume of their sales through suggestion 
selling, through larger quantity selling, through trad- 
ing up, and through substitute selling. 

Seventy key supervisors explained the program at 
small group meetings and asked for suggestions. 
Questions were asked and answered. If anything was 
not clear, there was an opportunity to discuss it. 
Each clerk was given a mimeographed statement 
about the plan and five cards to use in submitting 
sales ideas. 

The supervisor went on to explain: “Please put one 
technique on each card. I have plenty of cards and 
will be glad to give you more of them... . . The best 
technique received from our group will receive a prize 


of $2. The second-best technique will receive a prize 
of $1.” 
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Although the prizes were not large, the contest idea 
took hold. Follow-up meetings maintained the early 
interest. The four sales divisions of the store, vying 
with each other, put on skits and parades. These 
dramatized the different selling techniques. Such 
events were held before store openings in the morn- 
ing. Entire divisions paraded through the store in 
fancy dress, singing and chanting. Officers of the 
store participated. They let down their hair and kept 
pace with their younger associates. 

The program was hardly under way when the idea 
cards began coming in, and soon there was a deluge 
of them. When the contest closed after two weeks, 
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no fewer than 15,000 cards had been received! Com- 
pany officers had originally hoped for as many as one 
card per clerk, which would have been a total of ap- 
proximately 3,000 cards. ( 

Ideas from four ofthe 15,000 cards are reproduced 
verbatim in-the accompanying box. f 

The enormous job of coding the cards, eliminating 
duplicate suggestions, and preparing a book for dis- 
tribution was done by a group of clerks and super- 
visors in a single week. The final report, called “20,000 
Years in Macy’s” and dedicated to the Macy sales 
clerk, proved equal in size to the Manhattan telephone 
directory. It contains, the company says, enough 
good sales training ideas for years to come. Copies 
were distributed to company officers and to the 
seventy supervisors. 
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But this did not end the training program. The 
company wondered if the ideas were being put into 
practice. One answer could be found from a look at 
the sales figures, which showed a very satisfactory 
picture. But could the increase in sales be attributed, 
at least in part, to better selling? 

In an effort to find the answer to this question, 
eight special service shoppers were commissioned to 
shop at Macy’s and prepare a report on the tech- 
niques of the individual clerks. More than 2,000 
shopping reports were secured. If the report was out- 
standing, the clerk was awarded a silver dollar within 
twenty-four hours, and double that on the final day of 
shopping. Some clerks, by chance, were shopped as 
many as four times and won awards each time. More 
significant, the per cent of poor reports turned ine 
by the shoppers dropped from the expected level al-— 
most to zero. ; 

Macy’s concluded that the ideas submitted during 
the contest were getting into practice and, further-_ 
more, that they were making a difference in the store’s 
daily sales volume. y 

The salesclerks’ sales promotion committee played 
an important role in the program from beginning to 
end, and the company is of the opinion that the com-_ 
mittee deserves a major part of the credit for the 
success of the training. Each of the four sales divisions 
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named fifteen representatives to the committee and 
‘one was chosen to represent the flying squad, a group 
of about 140 salesclerks who serve wherever needed 
\throughout the store. The committee sparked the 
(program, contributed many ideas which were used, 
and did almost all of the back-of-the-scenes work so 
jmecessary to an endeavor of this sort. 

This, of course, was not Macy’s first experience with 
training programs. Twice a year—spring and fall— 
jthe company plans special training programs for its 
jsales personnel. Recent training courses have focused 
attention on such matters as fundamentals of sales- 
manship, merchandise information, customer service, 
and display of stock. 

But the consultative program was different. Macy’s 
believes it was received better than a more traditional 
program and that it attained “plus” results. Asked 


Quantity Selling 


When a customer asks to see towels in a specific 
color, show her that color; then ask the customer the 
color of her bathroom walls. The salesclerk can then 
spread on the counter a towel the same color as the 
walls and use it as a background to display the towel 
the customer asked for, and also one other of a com- 
plementary color. The salesperson can point out, for 
instance, that emerald green towels look equally as 
well as rose against a light green background, and 
suggest that perhaps the customer would like a set of 
each to mix or match. 


Trading Up 


I had a customer who wanted a cheap kitchen set 
(table and chairs) for her summer cottage. She was 
quite interested in the beautiful chrome set but felt 
it was too good for a summer place. I suggested 
that she use her present set (which she said was in 
good conditions) for her country place and buy the 
chrome set for her year-round apartment. This she 
did. She mentioned that she had a small son, so I 
suggested the chrome child’s chair which she also 
bought. When she was leaving the department, she 
said I had been very helpful and she was pleased with 
her choice. 


Substitute Selling 


Last week I had a customer who desired Belgian 
linen, self-striped (the old-fashioned type), which is 
still in use and quite attractive. She had used it be- 
fore and thought there was nothing to really equal it 
and she was quite surprised that we didn’t have any. 
I suggested that she use our plain imported linen in 
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some of the things which made the program click, the 
company mentioned the following: 


e Participation on the part of “almost everyone.” 

e The contests were played up. So were the skits 
and the parades. These things added to the fun. 

e The idea that the whole thing was a training 
program was not mentioned at all. 

e The cash awards, nominal though they were, 
stimulated interest and participation. 

e The part played by the committee. 

e The follow-through to check on results and 
values.1 


STEPHEN HABBE 
Division of Personnel Administration 


1The idea that this story was one that Taz ConrerEence Boarp 
might like to pass on to other companies originated with a Macy 
salesclerk. 


SAMPLE IDEAS SUBMITTED BY MACY CLERKS 


colors, and give her room a nice new fresh look. Well, 
to make a long story short, I succeeded in reslipcover- 
ing her living room in the colored linen (using three 
different shades) to the tune of $350. She thanked 
me profusely and seemed very happy with her selec- 
tion. 


Suggestion Selling 


I approached two young ladies who were at the slip- 
per counter discussing our $2.19 ballerina type in the 
showcase. “Betty would love these,” said one. “I’m 
sure she would, Peg, but we gave her slippers two 
years in a row now. Were getting in a rut. Let’s 
buy something else.” I then asked if there was any 
special reason for the choice of ballerinas. They re- 
plied in unison that the child was forever flitting 
through the air and dancing. “Wait here a second,” 
I said, “I have something to show you.” I brought 
out a pair of pink satin toe shoes. “Here is the real 
thing,” I said, “and I’m sure if you give her these you 
will forever be her favorite people.” I then showed 
them how to attach the ribbons and use the bunny 
toes. They were delighted, perhaps with the idea of 
something different in a gift or maybe remembering 
that every little girl at one time or another imagines 
herself as a prima ballerina. They thanked me and 
said that they wouldn’t have thought of such a gift 
themselves. One jokingly asked, “Are you sure, Miss, 
there isn’t anything else that goes with these slip- 
pers?” We had quite a hearty laugh as I replied, “No, 
unless you have two little girls.” Success? Well, I 
hadn’t lost my sale as this one was well over $6. The 
customers were more than satisfied and who knows, 
maybe indirectly I may be responsible for a famous 
ballerina some day! 


Providing for the Handicapped Worker 


HAT can a company do, within the limits of 

efficiency, to provide for the employee no longer 
able to fulfill his own duties because of physical 
disability or other handicap? And if suitable work is 
found for him, how much should he be paid? 

Many companies have had a long-standing in- 
formal policy of finding some other work for such 
employees, particularly those having long service. 
Some companies have a clause in their union agree- 
ments stating that they will try to provide “suitable” 
work, if available. A few companies have a more 
specific clause covering the disabled employee’s com- 
pensation, what work he can be given and, occasion- 
ally, what grievance procedure is applicable. Several 
of these more detailed clauses follow. 

The Robertshaw-Fulton Controls Company, Fulton 
Sylphon Division, has the following clause in its 
agreement with a Federal Labor Union, AFL: 


“Any employee who has become unable to perform his 
regular work to advantage after ten years’ faithful service, 
or because of injury suffered in the regular course of em- 
ployment by the company, shall be given preference of 
other work he is capable of performing. His rate of pay 
shall be as follows: If he is transferred to a position 
that carries a higher rate of pay, he shall receive the 
higher rate, but if he is transferred to a position that car- 
ries a lower rate, he shall receive the lower rate plus 
one half the difference between the lower rate and his 
regular rate.” 


A clause applicable to disabled workers not cov- 
ered by New York State’s workmen’s compensation 
law appears in an agreement between the Brooklyn 
Union Gas Company and the Transport Workers 
Union, CIO: 


“In the event an employee shall become unable to per- 
form his normal duties because of a mental or physical 
disability which is noncompensable under the Workmen’s 
Compensation Law of the State of New York, the com- 
pany will attempt but shall not be required to provide him 
with work. In any such case, an employee having twenty 
years or more of service shall not be subject to a reduc- 
tion in compensation in excess of 10% of the rate of 
his compensation at the time the disability was incurred. 

“Should any disabled employee consider himself ag- 
grieved by reason of any change of status suffered by 
him in connection with any such disability, the matter 
shall be handled as a grievance under the grievance pro- 
cedure prescribed in this contract but shall not be sub- 
ject to arbitration hereunder.” 
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between Potomac Electric Power Company and the | | 
Electric Utility Employees’ Union of Washington, ~ ) 
D. C. The company, in common with many othe 
utilities, likes to keep its employees just as long as | 
they are able to do some swork on the system. The | 
following “limited service” plan was put into effect | 


Another approach to the problem is illustrated in} | 


W. C. Ritchie and Company and the Paper Package t 
and Container Workers’ Union, AFL: 


become, limited because of age, physical or mental handie| | 
cap, accident or other infirmities, may be employed or} 
placed on light work at a wage below the established rate 


and the union.’ 


A RESERVED JOB PLAN 


At least ten jobs for long-service employees unable | 
to handle heavy work to advantage and for employees }) 
disabled in the service of the company are provided |) 
for in an agreement between the American Zinc Com- |) 
pany of Illinois and the United Gas, Coke and Chemi- |) 
cal Workers, CIO. These are gatemen and janitor }) ° 
jobs and are exempt from the job-bidding system: . 


“Employees who have given long service in the plant } 
and who have become unable to handle heavy work to | 
advantage will be given preference to such light work as | 
is available. Any employee who has become disabled in | 
the service of the company shall be assigned to such light | 
work as is available and he is able to handle. | 


“To provide a satisfactory means of fulfilling the | 
provisions of the above section, certain jobs which can 1! 
be filled by handicapped workers will be excepted from |) 
the contract provisions of bidding. These jobs will be | 
the gatemen and janitors’ jobs and will be at least ten | Py 
in number. If there are not ten handicapped workers, ' 
these jobs will be filled by able-bodied men. They 
not be filled by bid and if a handicapped worker is placed | 
on such a job, the displaced able-bodied worker will claim |) 
a job in accordance with Section 4, Article VIII. No em- } 
ployee may exercise his seniority to fill one of these jobs | | 
during normal operation of the plant.” Fy 


‘LIMITED SERVICE’? PLAN E 


A more elaborate clause appears in an agreement | 


H chy 
tt 
i) 

H (a4 


in 1944 in order to clarify the seniority problems aris-_ th 
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‘ing from the desire to provide adequate jobs for their 
handicapped employees: 


“An employee who, because of physical disability or 
other reasons, is unable to perform the regular work of 
his classification may be placed at any work he can do 
at an appropriate rate of pay in accordance with the fol- 
lowing limited service plan. 


“Employees in a limited service status will not be 
subject to layoffs or furloughs except as provided in 
Article 5, [the regular seniority clause] nor will they be 
eligible to progress in accordance with the standard wage 
classification. However, employees carried in a limited 
service status shall be entitled to the benefits of any fu- 
| ture general salary increases. 


“Employees transferred to a limited service status will 
not be notified when passed by a regular status employee 
occupying a lower roster position as provided for in this 
agreement. 


“The names of employees in a limited service status 
will be retained on the roster and in the position they 
occupy, but they will be coded ‘LS’ in order to indicate 
their limited service status. 


“A committee of six consisting of an equal number 
representing management and the union will consider all 
cases of transfer to and from the-limited service status, 
and make its recommendations to the management. 


“Employees in the following categories may be con- 
| sidered for transfer to a limited service status: 


“a. Any employee unable to perform his regularly 
scheduled duties due to an accident in the line of duty. 


“b, Any employee unable to perform his regularly 
scheduled duties due to an illness or to an accident 
other than in the line of duty and who has had at 
least ten years of continuous service. 

“ce, Any employee mentally or physically unqualified 
to progress in the company’s service who is fifty-five 
years of age or over, who has had at least ten years 
of continuous service with the company, and can con- 
tinue to perform his present or similar duties. 


“When an employee is transferred to limited service 
status under the provisions of Section a or c, such 
employee will be advanced to the next higher rate within 
the wage or salary bracket applicable to his classification. 


“When an employee is transferred to limited service 
status under the provisions of Section b, the rate of pay 
will be recommended by the committee. 

“When an employee demonstrates his ability to return 
| to full duty or is transferred to a job in which his limita- 
' tions will not affect his progress, request may be made 
for transfer from a limited service status to a regular 
status. This request can originate with the employee or 
with the department head.” 


| What is the effect of the wage provision in this 
' clause? According to the company, most employees 
| transferred to limited service status have been able 
to continue the bulk of their former duties. In such 
| cases, the employee retains his job title. If he is 
| already at the maximum job rate, he gets no further 
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advance other than general increases. If he is not at 
the maximum rate for the job, he is advanced one 
step on the theory that he has reached his maxi- 
mum earning power and will receive no further raises 
other than general increases. When the employee is 
unable to perform any of his former duties, his classi- 
fication is changed and he receives a wage determined 
by the joint management-union committee set up by 
the agreement. This rate may be a compromise 
between his former job rate and his new one. As a 
result of this plan, the company has been able to 
avoid either dropping an employee into a lower 
classification at the rate usual for this lower classi- 
fication or terminating his employment. 


Mary Eizaseta BAaLtpwin 
Division of Personnel Administration. 


Personnel Briefs 


Educational Center Opened 


An amateur radio station is among the recreational 
facilities provided in the newly opened Westinghouse 
Educational Center, erected by the Westinghouse 
Electric Corporation in Wilkinsburg, Pennsylvania, 
near Pittsburgh. The center also includes a photog- 
raphy workshop, billiard and table tennis rooms, large 
auditorium for dances and feature-length motion pic- 
ture shows, two spacious lounges, a reading room and 
snack bar. Outside areas provide for softball, ice 
skating and tennis. 


Company Gifts for Servicemen 


As in World War II, Armco Steel Corporation is 
giving each of its employees who enter the nation’s 
armed forces a military service ring. It is made of 
silver, topped with a gold Armco triangle. The own- 
er’s name is engraved inside the band. At Christmas 
time, Armco sent a cigarette lighter to each of its em- 
ployees in military service. 

Fieldcrest Mills of Marshall Field & Company is 
giving a military service folder to each of its em- 
ployees at the time he leaves the company for the 
service. The folder contains a letter from manage- 
ment expressing appreciation and good wishes, ex- 
cerpts from the company’s military service policy, 
postal cards, and a letter to the employee’s command- 
ing officer which contains a certificate to be returned 
in connection with the serviceman’s military bonus 
from the company. The gold-lettered leather folder 
can be used for papers, photographs and other per- 
sonal effects, or as a wallet. 


LABOR RELATIONS 


Area-wide Seniority for Ford 


An area-wide seniority agreement effective March 
5 was signed by Ford Motor Company and the UAW- 
CIO. The special seniority arrangement was, in the 
language of the agreement, “made as a result of the 
present emergency caused by cutbacks in civilian 
production and probable conversion to defense pro- 
duction.” It covers two groups of employees: those in 
the Mound Road, Highland Park, and Lincoln plants 
and the Dearborn Engineering Laboratory, to be 
known as the Detroit area; and the group consisting 
of employees of the huge Ford River Rouge plant. 

The agreement sets aside the seniority arrangement 
of the present Ford agreement which was primarily 
plant-wide. Previously, for example, when an em- 
ployee was laid off at the Mound Road plant, he had 
rehiring rights only at that plant. Now he has rehir- 
ing rights at any of the five plants. ; 

Under the agreement, the company maintains a list 
of laid-off employees in the Detroit area and the 
Rouge area made up on the following basis: 


“(a) A separate availability list for each of the skilled 
occupations or occupational groups; 

“(b) A common availability list for all occupations 
other than those referred to in (a) .” 


Under the arrangement, any employee who is laid 
off in the Detroit area shall be listed on the Detroit 
area availability list. The same is true for employees 
in the Rouge area, who are put on the Rouge list. 
When either of the above two groups shall exhaust 
its list, they can call upon the availability lists of the 
other. 


Management Protection 


In the new seniority agreement, the Ford Motor 
Company secured several protective clauses. One of 
the most important states: 


“(a) It is recognized that problems of administration 
and limitations on the availability of machine equip- 
ment will prevent the company from operating in perfect 
conformity with the foregoing rules. The company shall 
not be liable for back pay for any claimed violation of 
this agreement. The remedy for any claimed violations 
of or deviations from this agreement shall be limited to 
placement of the aggrieved employee in a job for which 
he is qualified and which is open to be filled from the 
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availability list, or, if there is none, which is being per-} 
formed by the employee called from the availability list} 
with the least seniority. In no event shall the company } 
be required to replace an employee called from the avail-| 
ability list unless it is shown that the company deliber-} 
ately and without reasonable cause disregarded the pro-| 
visions of this agreement.” 


To carry out the above, the union agrees to desig-| 
nate a representative who shall meet with the Ford | 
industrial relations staff. If the matter is not satis-| 


factorily adjusted, the union may appeal to the im-} 
partial umpire, who will expedite the case. 


Recall Procedure 


Further protection to the company in the case of | 
recall is afforded in this clause: | 


“(ce) It also is recognized that the company must have } 
the right to fill promptly its needs for production em- |} 
ployees. The company, therefore, shall have the right to | 
issue call notices to more employees on the availability | 
list than the number of jobs to be filled, and to put such } 
employees to work in the order that they shall report for | 
work. On occasions where employees are needed quickly | 
and an insufficient number of persons called from the | 
availability list report promptly to fill such needs, or | 
where specialized or unique skills or qualifications are | 
required for a particular job, the company shall have the | 
right to hire new employees for that purpose and it shall 


not be obligated to replace them with employees on the | 
availability list.” } 


Thirty-day Probationary Period 


A thirty-day probationary period is provided. Man- | 
agement has the right, during this period, to reject | 
employees called to work from the availability list if | 
the supervisor does not believe they are qualified. | 
The workers are then returned to the availability list... 
How Seniority Works 


Workers who are hired in a plant other than their | 
home plant will retain and accumulate seniority in| 
their home plant. They also accumulate service 
credits toward pensions, vacation pay and the other | 
economic benefits in which seniority is the determining | 
factor. | 

When an employee is taken from the area avail- | 
ability lists by a plant other than that in which he | 
holds his basic seniority, he shall get seniority in the | 
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| 
mew unit from the date he enters. If he is laid off 
| from this plant, he shall not have any preference or 
| call-back rights in the new unit. Rather, he is just 
‘returned to the availability list. 
| While an employee taken from the availability list 
) is working in a new unit, he shall not have the right 
of going, at his own request, back to his basic senior- 
| ity unit with accumulated seniority. The company, 
however, has the right to return him to his basic 
unit. In this case, he gets his accumulated seniority. 
When he is laid off, he may exercise his seniority 
_in his basie seniority unit, and take a job there. In 
the event he does not have sufficient seniority to do 
| so, he is placed on the recall list for his basic seniority 
unit as well as upon the availability list. 


| When the Emergency Ends 


When the emergency ends, the employee has the 
right to elect to return to his basic seniority unit with 
full accumulated seniority. If he does, he no longer 
_has seniority rights in any other units to which he 
was assigned during the emergency. If the employee 
j elects to stay in his new unit, he shall forfeit his 
seniority in his basic unit. His seniority shall then 
_be as of the date of entry into the unit in which he 
is working. 


NLRB Notes Featherbedding Loophole 


The Taft-Hartley Act’s featherbedding ban, Sec- 
tion 8(b)(6), says an NLRB majority, does not pro- 
hibit a union from seeking actual employment for its 
_members, even though the employer “does not want, 
does not need, and is not willing to accept such 
| services.” 

a) The majority ruled that a local of James C. Petrillo’s 
American Federation of Musicians, AFL, did not vio- 
ull late the featherbedding provision of the act by de- 
| manding that a theater employ a local orchestra to 
| play a specified number of separate engagements. This 
was the local union’s condition for consenting to per- 
mit traveling “name bands” to play at the theater. 
The board majority held that this did not constitute 
an illegal demand for employment of a stand-by or- 
chestra. The ruling was made ina case involving 
the Palace Theater of Akron, Ohio (operated by 
Gamble Enterprises, Inc.), and Local 24, American 
Federation of Musicians, AFL. 

The majority decision declared: 


1 

“In our opinion, Section 8(b) (6) [the featherbedding 
provision] was not intended to reach cases where a labor 
organization seeks actual employment for its members, 
even in situations where the employer does not want. 
does not need, and is not willing to accept such services. 
Whether it is desirable that such objectives should be 
made the subject of an unfair labor practice is a matter 
for further congressional action, but we believe that such 
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objective is not proscribed by the limited provisions of 
Section 8 (b) (6).” 


Board member James J. Reynolds, Jr., dissented. 
In his dissent he said: 


“Under [the majority’s] construction of the section, 
unions can avoid liability in all circumstances, by the 
simple expedient of insisting upon the performance of 
nonexistent and unwanted work tasks. In consequence, 


the statutory provision becomes a nullity for all practical 
purposes. 


Illegal Use of Hiring Hall 


The Taft-Hartley Act banned the union hiring hall. 
This ban was upheld by the NLRB and the courts in 
the Great Lakes case. Since that time, however, 
union hiring halls have been more or less permitted 
if the privilege of their use was extended to non- 
union workers, 7.e., if there was no discrimination in 
their operation.t 

A case upholding the nondiscrimination concept in 
the use of union hiring halls was ruled on recently 
by an NLRB trial examiner. He held that 106 indi- 
vidual seamen had been illegally discriminated against 
under the hiring hall contract of the left-wing Marine 
Cooks and Stewards Union (independent) and the 
Pacific American Shipowners Association. 

The case involved 106 seamen who were refused 
employment by the Marine Cooks union and two 
steamship companies. Nearly all the seamen are for- 
mer members of the union who were expelled because 
they were active in behalf of the anti-Communist 
Sailors’ Union of the Pacific, AFL. 

The trial examiner, Robert L. Piper, recommended 
that the companies be required to offer 104 of the 
seamen immediate employment. He also recom- 
mended that the union and the two companies “jointly 
and severally” be required to pay the seamen back 
pay to make up any loss of wages they suffered be- 
cause of the illegal discrimination. For the two sea- 
men that are now dead, he recommended that their 
back pay go to their personal representatives. 

The trial examiner rejected a contention by the 
Marine Cooks union and the Alaska Steamship Com- 
pany that they had not engaged in illegal discrimina- 
tion against nonmembers. The parties claimed they 
had entered into an oral agreement not to discriminate 
against seamen because of their lack of MCS member- 
ship. On this point, the tria] examiner said: 


“The record establishes that Alaska refused to reinstate, 
and did not reinstate, any employees who had left MCS 
(Marine Cooks union). It also establishes that MCS 
expelled such employees, blacklisted them with other 
unions, and repeatedly refused to permit them to use its 
hiring hall or be dispatched for employment. Some of the 
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employees who were entitled to reinstatement were threat- 
ened with assault and even death, some were assaulted, 
some were told they would never ship again, and some 
were told to stay away from MCS for their own good, 
all by officials and members of MCS. In the face of these 
facts, the oral agreement to permit the reinstatement of 
employees regardless of union membership is obviously 
no defense.” 


Union May Waive Rights, NLRB Rules 


A union may voluntarily waive, or agree to a limi- 
tation upon, its right to act as employee representa- 
tive in a grievance procedure, the NLRB ruled unani- 
mously. 

The question was raised in a case where the union 
agreed in two contracts that “workmen’s commit- 
tees,” composed of not more than five member-em- 
ployees, would handle grievances in each of two 
plants. The union did not place a member of its staff 
on either committee. On the basis of the two con- 
tracts, the employer refused to permit a union official 
and employees who were not members of the work- 
men’s committee to be present at grievance meetings, 
except as witnesses giving testimony. The union 
filed charges of refusal to bargain against the em- 
ployer. The board dismissed the charges on the 
ground that the union had voluntarily agreed to 


——Later Press Highlights 


Pree old problem of ‘priority unemployment’ is 
back with us again,’ according to Advance 
(Amalgamated Clothing Workers, CIO). It finds that 
layoffs caused by industries converting to military 
production are not as yet widespread. But twice 
before “labor has been on the short end of the con- 
version and it does not want to be a three-time 
loser.” To prevent a similar occurrence, the CIO is 
demanding a stronger voice in high councils where 
defense policies are made. The CIO’s main concern, 
says Advance, is with the following ‘questions which 
the CIO asked various plants in 1945 and is again 
asking today: ; 
1. What is the present level of employment in your 
plant? 
2. What is it apt to be in three months, six months 
or a year, unless special programs are undertaken? 
3. What are your plans for future use of the plant? 


EASE PRIORITY LAYOFFS, SAYS LABOR 


handle grievances only through the workmen’s com- 
mittee. In dismissing the union’s charges, the board 
said; 

“While a union may not be compelled to bargain as 
to giving up its right to negotiate grievances through any 
class it desires, we see no.feason why a union may not 
waive that right through genuine collective bargaining, 
if it so chooses, just as a union may under certain cir- | 
cumstances waive its right to strike or its right not to 
have an employer deal with employees individually. It 
is not an uncommon practice for unions to bargain about 
the composition of the committee or class to negotiate 
grievances, as witness the numerous contracts containing - 
such clauses. 

“We believe, on the basis of the record before us, that | 
such a situation prevailed here. The employees had exer- 


cised their free choice in selecting the local as their duly | 


constituted statutory representative. The local, empow- 
ered by the employees to execute a collective bargaining | 
agreement on their behalf, negotiated a contract which 
contained the grievance clause in question, setting forth 
the composition of the union’s negotiating committee on 
grievances. The local now seeks to nullify this agreement 


by asking us to hold that it may at will ignore its con- 
tractual arrangement and seek to negotiate grievances — 


through committees or classes other than that upon 
which it had agreed.” 


James J. Bamerick, Jr. 
Division of Personnel Administration 


4. What are the bottlenecks or possible delays in re- 


conversion that may arise? 
5. What can be done to minimize their effect? 
6. What is to happen to workers who are laid off? 


Regarding the last question on laid-off workers, 


Walter Reuther, UAW-CIO president, has proposed” j 


to President Truman that federal funds be used to 
supplement unemployment compensation for workers 
laid off because of conversion. The supplement plus 
regular unemployment compensation, under Mr. Reu- 
ther’s plan, would give the idle worker what he nor- 
mally would earn in forty hours. If these workers 
receive no aid, says Mr. Reuther, they will leave the 
area to seek other jobs, cause dislocation in the trained 
labor force, and tax housing, transportation, and 
other community facilities in areas where they settle. 
In the long run, says Mr. Reuther, aid to a laid-off 
employee would be a saving. It would assure an avail- 
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| able supply of trained labor when it is needed for de- 


') fense production, according to his statement in the 


| United Auto Worker. 


! | Unions Scuffle with Public Power Projects 


| Two unions in utilities found themselves wrangling with 
| public ownership. D. W. Tracy, president of the Interna- 


i | tional Brotherhood of Electrical Workers, AFL, charges that 


) an Arizona power project is using ‘public ownership “in 
| an old-fashioned campaign of union busting,” reports the 
| AFL Weekly News Service. Mr. Tracy says that the public 


“power project refuses to continue a four-year-old bargain- 


ing relationship that the union had with the company when 
| it was privately owned. It is relying on its alleged status 
| as a “government” body to secure an injunction against the 
| union’s effort to secure a contract, according to Mr. Tracy. 
| The CIO’s Utility Workers’ Union, in the Light Edition 
of The CIO News, upbraids the NLRB for dismissing an 


* election petition among workers on a cooperatively owned 


power company in California. The petition was dismissed 


') on grounds that the project was not an employer under the 


| Taft-Hartley Act definition. The Utility Workers’ Union 


) cites this as another example of why it opposes public 
‘ownership. 


_ In the past, both unions have passed convention resolu- 
tions opposing any extension of public ownership of utilities.’ 


| IUE-CIO Intensifies Radio, Television Organizing 


The tremendous expansion of plants in the radio and 
television field has left much room for organizing activity, 
reports The IUE-CIO News (International Union of Elec- 
trical Workers, CIO). At present, only 50% of the industry 
is organized: 30% is represented by the IUE-CIO and the 
remaining 20% is scattered among the International 
Brotherhood of Electrical Workers, AFL, the UE-indepen- 
dent, and other miscellaneous unions, according to The IUE- 
CIO News. Special conferences have been set up within 
the IUE-CIO to organize the entire industry, to achieve 
uniform rates for the same type of jobs, and in general to 
raise the rates of the unorganized sections. 


$20 Assessment Follows Mine Contract 


The United Mine Workers Journal calls the latest coal 
contract “a standout of collective bargaining.” As a result 
of what Mr. Lewis calls a “bread-and-butter contract,” adds 
the Journal, “the nation is now reassured an ample coal 
supply. Coal miners will not be easily lured to other jobs.” 

The Mine Workers’ executive board followed up the wage 
gain with a $20 assessment on each member. The Mine 
Workers Journal characterizes this as “mending the roof 
when the sun is shining.” The executive board’s message of 
“greetings,” calling for $20 per member, stated: “We are 
entering a period of uncertainty . . . expensive litigation 
is pending .. . enemies evidently contemplate additional 
litigation . . organizing campaigns under way will be 

ISee The Management Record: “IBEW Local Balks at Federal Bid 


| in Utilities,’ May, 1950, p. 187; “Public Ownership Not Wanted,” 


July, 1950, p. 259. 
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extended . . . your organization is compelled to build up 
financial bulwarks to ward off onslaughts from our adver- 
saries.” 


AFL Boilermakers, Blacksmiths to Merge 


Negotiations are nearing completion for amalgamation 
of the AFL Boilermakers and the AFL Blacksmiths, reports 
Labor (Railroad Labor Organizations, AFL and indepen- 
dent). Both are craft unions with histories dating back 
to the 1880’s. Merger talks were undertaken because the 
work of the unions is closely related on the railroads, in 
fabrication shops and in shipbuilding, reports Labor. Boiler- 
maker members number about 150,000; the Blacksmiths’ 
union has about 24,000 members. 


Labor Daily Makes Brief Appearance 


A sample issue of the National Reporter, a labor daily, 
was published in Pittsburgh to demonstrate that such a 
daily would be practical, reports The Guild Reporter 
(American Newspaper Guild, CIO). The paper, if pub- 
lished regularly, would deal with news of particular inter- 
est to labor and would treat general news in capsule form 
only. Publication of the paper on a regular basis would 
require 25,000 annual subscriptions at $20 each, according 
to The Guild Reporter. Indicating that the idea of. the 
labor daily is not dead, the paper says that “those who saw 
merit in the idea were urged to carry it forward.” 


AFL Executives Back Limited UMT 


Limited universal military training has been endorsed by 
the AFL executive council, reports The American Feder- 
ationist. In the past, the AFL has consistently opposed 
UMT. The council’s present approval of universal military 
training carries with it the proviso that military training 
end with the emergency and that “it not become part of our 
educational system . . . or be used in any way to limit, 
restrict or interfere with the rights of labor individually or 
collectively.” 


Petrillo New AFL Vice-President 


Newly elected to the AFL executive council is James C. 
Petrillo, president of the American Federation of Musicians, 
reports The Lansing Industrial News (AFL). Mr. Petrillo 
will occupy the position left vacant by the death of Joseph 
N. Weber, who was formerly president-emeritus of the Mu- 
sicians and as such was entitled to hold the AFL executive 
board seat. 


Atomic Bomb Insurance Sought 


A national insurance act to provide benefits in case of 
an atomic attack on industrial areas has been demanded by 
the California CIO Council, reports The CIO News. The 
federal legislation proposed by the CIO group would include 
financial protection and medical care. 


Harotp Stieciirz 
Division of Personnel Administration 


WAGES — JANUARY TO JANUARY 


Steer ae ome average earnings in manufac- 
turing increased 8.8% between January, 1950 
(base period of the wage stabilization formula) and 
January, 1951. For many firms little further increase 
was possible before reaching the 10% limit. 

But even for individual concerns the 10% limit is 
not absolute. Cost of living adjustments alone, 
springing from escalator clauses signed prior to the 
original wage order, can mean a further hike in the 
basic wages of about 2,700,000 employees. 

Contractual afinual improvement factors that would 
carry base pay over the 10% line were ruled out 
in the order signed by Eric Johnston on March 1. 
But if the total wage increase from the base period 
is under 10%, the hike will receive government sanc- 
tion. 

Other factors that can boost the national wage level 
are merit increases, promotions and other individually 
approved increases—even though their influence on 
the over-all national average is minor. 


THE OVERTIME FACTOR 


Despite government restrictions on general wage 
hikes affecting wage levels, average hourly earnings 
can be expected to climb during the current emer- 
gency period, as they did in World War II. Shift differ- 
entials and holiday premiums will carry a good deal of 
weight but perhaps the most important factor is 
overtime. Between Pearl Harbor and the December, 
1944, peak for hours, overtime accounted for an av- 
erage 4.4 cents hourly boost for production workers 
in manufacturing. 

The shift in employment from lower-paying indus- 
tries to higher-paying production plants is also a 
potent factor in lifting the average national wage. In 
January, 1951, the eleven top-paying industries in 
the BLS wage series (seven metal-warking classifica- 
tions plus petroleum, printing, rubber and chemicals) 
reported over 70% of all the production employees 
added to manufacturing payrolls since Korea. 


SUMMARY OF JANUARY STATISTICS 


e Average hourly earnings reached a new peak in 
January, although the month-to-month gain was 
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smaller than it has been since last fall. The one-cent | 
boost was in sharp contrast to the 2.7 cents increase | 
recorded in December when overtime pay and large- 
scale wage adjustments prevailed. The impact of both 
these factors diminished considerably in the month - 
of January. 


e Weekly earnings in all manufacturing slipped back | 
almost one dollar below the December, 1950, peak | 
because of a sizable reduction in the length of the | 
work week. The downward pressure came from the 4 
durable goods industries where material restrictions, — 
seasonal slowdowns for lumber workers and construc- 
tion suppliers, and anticipated year-end shutdowns 
curtailed January production schedules. 


e Average weekly hours were over three quarters of _ 
an hour shorter than in December. Cutbacks pre-_ | 
vailed in all except the leather goods industry, but 
compared with the January, 1950, level there was a 
general rise. Only transportation equipment reported 
an over-the-year decline, totaling two hours. 


e The production worker force dropped from 13,038,- | 
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000 in December to 12,951,000 in January. The pick- 
ups in primary metals, nonelectrical machinery, and 
transportation equipment plants and in chemicals 
and leather were not quite enough to overcome the 


Consumers’ Prices 
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sharp seasonal declines that occurred in the lumber 
and food industries over the month. 
EvizABeTH M. Case. 
Statistical Division 


Eve of the Freeze 


HE PRICE control action taken on January 26 
did not, of course, affect the January index. The 
rise of 1.2% from December to January brought the 
all-items index to an all-time peak. Average prices 
were 3.2% above the August-September, 1948, 
high. Every component that makes up the consumers’ 
price index increased over the month. Food, the most 
important item in the budget of moderate-income 
families, increased 2.0% from mid-December to mid- 
January, surpassing the previous high (July, 1948) 
by over one half of one per cent. Since June, food 
has increased 8.7%. There was no relaxation from 
higher prices for consumers buying clothing and 
housefurnishing items in January. Since June, 1950, 
clothing has advanced 6.9%, while housefurnishings 
increased 14.2%. The price ceilings recently imposed 
on raw cotton will not be felt by the consumer for 
some time. 
Purchasing value of the January, 1939, dollar sank 
an additional 1.2% from December to January, go- 


ing down to 58.2 cents—almost 5 cents less than it 
was a year earlier. 

The rise in consumers’ prices mirrors the climb in 
farm prices. “The cost of eating” depends largely on 
the price of grain. Grains provide not only bread, but 
also, as feedstuffs, the raw material for meat, milk, 
butter, cheese and eggs. Under the present law, 
grains cannot be put under price ceilings until they 
reach parity. The crop outlook is good because of 
the prospect of higher prices. Farmers are planning 
open-throttle production this summer. 


BUYERS’ RESISTANCE 


The buyers’ resistance to the price of meat in recent 
weeks has forced some butchers to slash their higher- 
priced cuts about ten cents a pound. This demonstra- 
tion by the housewife is beginning to have repercus- 
sions at the wholesale level as well. Official reports 
indicate that meat supplies in general are abundant 
and increasing. S. F. 


Consumers’ Price Index for Ten United States Cities, and Purchasing Value of the Dollar 
Index Numbers, January, 1939=100 


Weighted Clothing Fuel? House- Purchasing 
Date Average of] Food furnish- | Sundries | Value of 
| ASS Total Men’s Women's Total Electricity Gas ine the Dollar 
1950 January............ 158.3r| 197.6a : 141.4 152.8 181.7 125.8r 89.9r}| 102.9 147.5 157.7 63.2r 
February........... 157.87} 196.0 112.3 140.9 152.4 131.2 126.5r 89.9r} 103.9 147.8 157.7 63.4r 
IMAN CHE See tees co. a0'01 158.47) 197.7 112.3 140.7] 152.1 131.1 126.87 89.9r| 103.9 147.6 157.8 63.1 
ADEE eeateeiee's s 010%0,s 158.67} 197.76) 112.6 140.6 152.1 131.0 127.8r 89.97r| 103.9 147.9 158.2 63.17 
Mayiciss! ove sits oo 159.7r| 201.4 112.7 140.7 152.2 130.9 125.3r 89.9r} 103.9 147.8 158.3 62.6 
PUNO  e sis wie. 160.87] 204.3 112.7 141.2 153.6 130.7 125.3r 89.8r;) 103.9 148.0 158.4 62.2 
PMY ert eels jersiates 163.0r| 210.1c} 118.2 141.4 153.9 130.8 125.9r 89.87} 103.9 148.5 158.5 61.3 
PRU RHSG rie clare a cick sie 163.57r} 210.0 113.2 142.2 154.8 131.6 127.37 89.87r| 103.9 153.1 159.3 61.2r 
September.......... 164.47} 211.1d} 113.2 144.6 156.6 184.5 128.17 89.87} 103.9 156.3 159.8 60.8 
October............. 164.37r} 209.9e] 113.2 145.6 158.2 135.0 129.2r 89.87) 103.9 160.0 159.8 60.97 
November.......... 165.2r} 211.2 113.3 146.9 160.0 135.8 129.4r 89.87] 103.9 162.6 160.4 60.5 
December........... 168.07} 217.9f} 113.57] 148.2 161.97} 136.6 129 .6r 89.8r| 103.9 165.1 161.5r 59.5 
Annual average...... 161.87]. 205.4 112.9 142.9 155.1r| 132.6 127.3r 89.8r| 103.8 152.7 159 .0r 61.8 
1951 January.....4......: 170.1 222.5 113.8 150.1 165.0 137.6 129.8 89.8 103.9 168.4 162.0 58.8 
Percentage Changes 
Dec., 1950 to Jan., 1951...| +1.3 42.1! +40.3 +1.3 | +1.9 +0.7 +0.2 0 | 0 | +2.0 +0.3 lar 
Jan., 1950 to Jan., 1951....| +7.5 | +12.6 | +1.3 +6.2 +8.0 +4.5 +3.2 =O +1.0 | +14.2 +2.7 -7.0 
1Rents surveyed quarterly in individual cities. bBased on food prices for April 13, 1950. eBased on food prices for October 16, 1950. 
Includes electricity and gas. cBased on food prices for Tuy 13, 1950. Based on food prices for December 14, 1950. 
aBased on food prices for Jan. 16, 1950. dBased on food prices for September 14, 1950, rRevised. 
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° eng? $4 
Consumers’ Price Indexes for Cities Surveyed Monthly i 
Norn: These indexes do NOT show intercity differences in price level or standards of living. They show 


only changes in consumers’ prices in each city, which changes may be compared with those for other cities. m4 
A a , 


Index Numbers Percentage Index Numbers Percentage Ff 
ee Jan., 1939=100 Changes Jan., 1939 =100 _____Changes a 
Cir Dec. 1950 | Jan. 1950 Crrx S : De “1 aa 1960 | 
0 : 
Jan. 1951 | Dec. 1950 | Jan. 1950 Jan, 1951 | Dec. 1960 | Jan. 1950 Jen Soave | 
Birmingham Indianapolis a 
ale vevelovacele\«/s/alepevertie 226.6 223 .6 201.1 ood) se ates 238.0 234.4 +1.5 | +14.9 © | 
Housing)... docs eo 149.6 | 149.7r] 121.6 Housing?! ..5. .. 08. < 121.0] 121.0 0 o @ 
Clothing 22) ee 156.2 | 150.67} 146.3 Clothings....)=22) 4: 147.4 | 145.2 +1.5 +4.8 | 
Ruel trio k, coieer ieee 131.5 181.5 127.9 Miele. cate oes 158.9 158.9 0 +0.1 ‘| 
Housefurnishings ..... 172.6 | 172.0 | 146.7 Housefurnishings....) 166.6 | 161.5 +8.2 | +13.8 7] 
Wndries,Ssarcnes 145.8 144.27} 140.6 Sundries............ 168.2 167.9 _+0.2— Pamots. | 
Weighted Toial..... 171.6 169.67] 155.2 Weighted Total....} 177.7 +1.0 48.5 | 
Boston Los Angeles a 
Food! # eae Dian. | 209.5 | 205.6] 188.5 Food........ Se Meo! 219.7 | 216.97} 201.1] +1.3| 49.2 
Housing* Natrontatrereient is 116.1} 116.1] 116.1 Housing’............] 117.4] 114.6] 113.1 +2.4 +3.8 4 
Clothing nek oe 144.4 143.2 139.1 Clothing. 7. some (146.0 144.8 138.9 +0.8 +65.1 ¢ | 
ire ata Sach 165.5 | 165.5] 158.6 Fuelt. 2h 05S 97.9 | 97.9] 91.8 0 | 8-6 |i 
Housefurnishings ..... 166.4 | 165.7] 154.0 Housefurnishings....} 166.3 |~164.38| 139.0 || +1.2 +19.6 | 
Sundries............. 154.8 154.2 150.7 Sundries. .......+..+3 — 153.0 151.9 150.87]| +0.7 qr 5 £ 
Weighted Total..... 166.9 | 165.3] 157.0 Weighted Total....] 164.1 | 162.2 | 154.7[ +1.2| +61 | 
<== -ZJ-ZAP;,P;,;,£,————— q ] 
Chicago New Orleans | 
OOd Wis tycingerte khey. 235.7 233.17] 206.17} +1.1 | +14.4 ] Food............... 231.8 229.0 209.3 +1.2 | +10.8 "i 
Housing) ieee os. 124.3 124.3 123.4 0 FO. |) Housing? . ona. . cee 121.3 121.3 119.2 0 +1.8 
Clothing en mets 150.1 | 148.0] 142.2]/ 41.4] +5.6 Clothing™, se 156.4 | 153.07) 149.2] +2.2]} 448 | 
uelics) aaa 114.7 | 114.6 | 114.6 |} +0.1] +0.1] Fuel............... 91.3] 91.3] 90.6 O'! 40.8 | 
Housefurnishings ..... 157.0 | 155.9 | 142.0 +0.7 | +10.6 | Housefurnishings....] 176.3] 174.1] 158.0 +1.3 | +11.6 “a 
Sundriea) ss ncanee. 167.5 | 167.2 | 163.17/ +0.2 | +2.7] Sundries............ 146.6 | 146.0] 139.6 ]| 40.4] +65.0 a 
Weighted Total..... 175.4 174.3 163.17] +0.6 +7.65 174.0 172.4 161.8 || +0.9 +7.5 4 
New York ba 
LCs Fes Eerie a 225.3 | 202.41 +1.0] +12.4] Food............... ps 
Housing? Sees eee 128.87} 113.4 0 +13.6 | Housing*............ ie 
Clothing Ml aaheletetatevGiets ers 162.3 151.8 0/32 Edel) |) Clothing ea. assnee H Dt 
Buel Gi Sait 106.3 | 105.5 Oy Verct0.8 | Riek os Ae 130.4 | 180.27 bi 
Housefurnishings.... . 160.7 | 140.0 +3.7 | +19.0 | Housefurnishings....| 171.0] 166.9 a 
undries............. 152.2 | 147.3 || +0.2| +8.5] Sundries............ 163.3] 162.9 a 
metas se 169.17] 155.9 +0.6 +9.1 j 
Rood es ee wae eae 3 205.0 |} +2.6 | +14.9 | Food,.............. e 208.4 185.6 +1.9 | 414.4 
Housing?............. A 115.0 Housing?) ).4.)--cice, 111.0 111.0 110.5 0 +0.5 § 
Clothing anes ; 141.6 Clothing! ne. (ese: 145.0} 148.4) 188.1] 41.1] 48.9 | 
Ruelties oo) a es e-| 155.7 155.7 148.5r Ruel). send. at 152.3 151.6 147.2 +0.5 +3.5 7 i 
Housefurnishings... . . 171.5 | 167.4] 150.9 Housefurnishings....) 176.3 | 170.9] 147.7|| +8.9 +19.4 | 
Sundries............. 171.7 171.1 165.07; Sundries............ 156.3 155.6 152.4 +0.4 +2.6 
Weighted Total..... 176.3 


173.7 | 162.6r| 


Weighted Total....] 168.5 | 166.4| 164.9] 41.3 | 48.8 


Source: Tur Conrerencr Boarp "Rents surveyed February, May, August, November. ‘Includes electricity and gas. 
tRents surveyed January, April, July, October. 3Rents surveyed March, June, September, December. rRevised. 


Management Book Shelf 


Career, 1951 edition—The organization and operation of mission. Available on rental or purchase basis, in color 
seventy-one large companies are described in this volume or black and white. Produced by Cornell Film Company, 
which is offered as an annual guide to business oppor- 1501 Broadway, New York City. 
tunities. The material prepared by the individual compan- Communication Within Industry—As the head of em: 
Jes 1s presented to help young people in choice of vocations. ployee relations research of Esso Standard Oil Company, 
Edited by William A. Douglass and Paul Bancroft, III, the author studied the methods and media used in the 


Career, Inc., New Haven, Conn. $2.75. communications programs of forty companies. His obser- 


vations and conclusions, originally set forth in a book- 
length report to Esso’s management, provide a guide to 
shows that destruction would be caused if an atomic bomb business executives who are trying to increase employee 
were exploded over a modern urban center, and what understanding and morale through effective communication 


steps an individual can take to protect himself or to mini- techniques. By Raymond W. Peters, Harper & Brothers, 
mize his injuries. Approved by the Atomic Energy Com- New York, 1950, 198 pp., $3. 


Pattern for Survival—A twenty-minute sound movie which 
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Significant Labor Statistics 


1951 1950 Percentage Change 
| es 

‘ Year Latest | Latest 

Item Unit 

Jan, | Dee. | Nov. | Oct. | Sept, | Aug. | July cane eect a Nhat 

Previous| Year 
Month | Previous 

Consumers’ Price Index 

Thea sues) culo Co eee eee oes Jan. 1939=100 m.a.| 221.5] 214.8) 213.5] 214.6) 213.5} 213.5] 200.9) +3.1) +10.3 

IB OVETIN?. soon Seen ees Jan. 1939=100 n.a.| 116.9} 116.3) 116.3) 116.0) 115.9} 115.8} 113.7) +0.5| +2.8 

(GOH OS PUG A Oa GSO OO s Cate pa Jan. 1939 =100 n.a.| 150.4) 148.9) 147.4) 146.3} 143.9) 148.2) 143.6) +1.0) +4.7 
IGS ya hel 2s (Veer enna ae ene eae Jan. 1939 =100 n.a.| 165.4, 163.8) 161.4) 159.7) 158.0) 157.4] 156.2) +1.3) +5.9 
Women’s..... oo tee iy See LG Oe OO eee aia Jan. 1939=100 n.@.} 137.7; 186.7) 135.6) 135.0) 182.0) 181.2) 132 +0.7| +3.7 

UE oes 508 Sg eee eae Jan. 1939 =100 n.a.)} 133.4) 183.2] 183.0] 182.1} 181.4! 180.0} 130.1) +0.2| +2.5 
PUICCEUICH ay PEEING site Sisiole sterersts nests < «5 Jan. 1939 =100 n.a. 92.8 92.8 92.9 92.9 92.9 92.8 92.6 0 +0.2 
CERI ttl 6 Ged Cie en ce eee nee Jan. 1939 =100 m.a.} 101.1] 101.1) 101.3) 101.4) 101.4) 101.5) 102.0 0 -0.9 

ETO use barat WINGS wipe le aic does siesta oh- asda sts Jan. 1939 =100 } .@.) 165.8] 163.8) 160.4) 156.3] 158.4) 148.9] 147.5]) +1.5} +12.4 

SUING DIESE e Rae er he cna 4.9 Sire syegsiown sie Jan. 1939 =100 n.a.| 159.8} 158.8) 158.1] 158.0} 157.2) 156.3} 155.3) +0.6) +2.9 

CUES SS oo eS re ee oe Jan. 1939 =100 n.a.| 169.7} 166.9) 166.0) 165.9} 164.9} 164.3} 159.5) +1.7| +6.4 

Purchasing value of dollar.............. Jan. 1939 dollars n.d. 58.9; 59.9} 60.2) 60.3} 60.6) 60.9} 62.7) -1.7| -6.1 

Aulhitenas (BES) ee tay aecate k osaae Sos ames 1935-1939 = 100 181.6} 178.4] 175.6) 174.8) 173.8] 173.0) 172.5) 166.9] +1.8) +8.8 

Strikes (BLS) 

Beginning in period...................- mumber 9] leew p 200;\p 250 625 525|\r 620i\r 460 170) -20.0; +17.6 

Workers\involved! o..c55.0 60000 6s sc08 es thousands {epoca v7) 40\p 160 180 a75\r 340\r 220 46) -75 0| -13.0 

Totalimamdays idles). 4.54 ss accssse = thousands  —S—~—«SYSCws st: p 1,000/p 1,750} 2,450! $,500|r 2,600\r 2,800} 1,350) 42.9; -25.9 

Turnoverratesinmanufacturi’g (BLS) 

Separationsca decd sivuis sare eeo ae per 100 employees || ----- p 3.6 3.8 4.3 4.9 4.2 2.9 8.2) —5:3) --12.5 
QintsR eRe he. Girt la Seestaditn oe per 100 employees || ----- (5 eles Fea ony, 3.4 2.9 1.8 1.0) -19.0) +70.0 
Dischan reser eryxctes 0 .dits fete seen 0 5 3 per 100 employees || ----- Pp 3 3 4 A 4 38 2 0 | +50.0 
Pa youssroceracrtentas cies seohh Seb anon per 100 employees || ----- Dike S aka 8 yi 6 43 1.9} +18.2} -31.6 

ACCESSIONS PEE Re AGES co 05 Se ssc ee per 100 employees || ----- Ds. kin. 4.0 5.2 5.7 6.6 4.7 3.2) -22.5) -3.1 

i} 
Wage Earners i 

All manufacturing industries (BLS) h 

Rarnmgsnourlyss-c2. 5). 6ec cee bees ae average in dollars 1.541; 1.514) 1.501) 1.479} 1.464) 1.462} 1.418 +0.6) +9.4 

CEI Veep nr seraphitieiatwity cam whe average in dollars 63.80) 62.38) 61.99] 60.64) 60.32] 59.21} 56.29) -1.3) +11.9 
Hours per production worker.......... average per week 41.4) 41.2) 41.3) 41.0) 41.2} 40.5) 39.7) -1.9) +2.8 
Biiployarentesre ene os eee woes 1939 average=100 || ----- | ...-. 159.0} 160.3] 158.9} 156.3] 148.8} 187.8 -0.8} +15.4 
Payrollamementen se ae rele heats waren ss 1939 average=100 |} ----- | ....- 414.9} 415.8!r 403.2) 394.4) 367.5} 318.9) -0.2| +82.2 

Durable goods (BLS) 

Wammincsg HOUR Vsti. aie ecichecsia 0 « -slens average in dollars 1.617)r 1.589] 1.577 4) +9.3 

BN ESR LO Setes stave esis)» rvs average in dollars 68.24'r 66.58/r 66.39 2| +12.8 
Hours per production worker.......... average per week 42.2) 41.9]r 42.1 6) +2.8 
Hmployimentaoe vs asisieow + slctd ians oo ee thousands 7,241\r 7,198] 7,181ir 5} +20.1 

Nondurable goods (BLS) Re? 

IH ATHINES PHOULLY fartcgsas sss schon ee + wee average in dollars 1.442} 1.419|r 1.404 -1| +8.6 

BECKY Rater nies ys esas average in dollars 58.26) 57.19|r 56.58 .4| +10.5 
Hours per production worker.......... average per week 40.4, 40.3) 40.3 ee l.8 
JOYS) Loy pT el ey een thousands 5,797 r 5,831) 5,952\r .9| +5.4 

Class I railroads! 

Marninva pOOurhyiocsiiajc.. casei ewas ne ss average in dollars |} ----- | ...-- 1.630) 1.618 -7 +0.6 

BRECK: s eerreastie Siso itG wis alate average in dollars || ----- | ..... 71.63) 71.72 allies sealiay/ 
‘Real’ weekly earnings............... Jan. 1989=100 jp «ess | ww. 125.8} 126.7 1 2.2 
Hours per wage earner................ average per week || ----- | ..... 43.9} 44.3 9) -- 0.9 

Agricultural wage rates (BAE)?.......... 

With board and room, per month...... average in dollars | 105.00} .....] ..... 102.00 +2.9} +9.4 

With house, per month............... average in dollars | 127.00] ..... | ..... 123.00 +3.3) +7.6 

Composite rate per hour.............. average in dollars ' .626! ..... | ..... 59 +6.1] +6.6 

Source: Tum Conrerence Boarp, unless otherwise indicated 

Note: Beginning January 1951, the Consumers’ Price Index (BLS) has been adjusted. The adjusted index for Jan. ’51 (all items) is 181.5 and 178.8 for Dec. ’50 

1Derived from Interstate Commerce Commission reports. 2Changes in Agricultural Wage Rates are quarterly. pPreliminary rRevised n.a.Not available 
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Contract Settlement Announcements —-Through Feb.15 


Note: Adjustments verified by company unless otherwise specified 
Increase 


c Re 
ompany ° 
1 
bia Amount Biective 
Aircraft, Parts and Accessories 
Bendix Aviation Corporation.......... WE | $.08 hr. | 10-16-50 
Scintilla Magneto Division average 
Sidney, New York 
NS) $.083 hr. | 10-16-50 
average 
*Fairchild Aircraft Division........._.. WE | $.15 hr. n.a. 
Hagerstown, Md. 
Glenn L. Martin Company.<-.. eee WE | $.09 hr. | 11-13-50 
Baltimore, Md. to $.13 hr 
Ss 6% | 11-16-50 
Ryan Aeronautical Co.............__. WE see 11-27-50 
San Diego, California remarks 
WE see 11-27-50 
remarks 
WE see 11-13-50 
remarks 
Apparel and Allied Products 
Allied Underwear Ass puine™ . eon es. WE 71% 12-18-51 
New York, N. Y. and§ 
*California Sportswear & Dress Ass’n....| WE /|$3.50 wk 2-51 
Los Angeles, California 
*National Authority for The Ladies} WE | $4 wk. 2-7-51 
Handbag Industry 
New York, N. Y. 
Powell Knitting Company............. WE | Upto | 10-30-50 
Spartansburg, S. C. 25% 
’ Ss 8% — | 10-30-50 
John B. Stetson Company............. WE | $.037 hr. | 11-15-50 
Philadelphia, Pa. weighted 
average 
Building Materials and Supplies 
Certain-Teed Products CORD eet es WE | $.08 hr. | 9-11-50 
aes Texas 
ohbns-Manville Corp................. WE 7 10-23-50 
Long Beach, Cal. ? 
Natcherfie. cial) Re WE | 8.08 hr. | 10-29-50 
Chemicals and Allied Products 
American Cyanamid Company......... WE | $.08 hr. | 11-13-50 
New Castle, Pa. 
Marietta, O., and Willow Island, W.Va.| WE $.10 hr. | 11-90-50 
Dow Chemical C ompany aye. . wis WE | $.03 hr. | 10-9-50 
Pittsburg, Cal. across the 
ere 
+4% 
seal Bench, Gale 3 ee iy WE | $.03 hr. | 10-16-50 
across the 
‘| board 
y +4% 
General Aniline & Film Corp ea eee WE | $.10 hr. | 11-17-50 
Ozalid Division 
Detroit, Mich. 
Glidden Company.................... WE | $.10 hr. | 10-1-50 
Chemical & Pigment Diy. 
Collinsville, Tl. 
Hercules Powder Co., Inc............. WE | $.04 hr. | 1-92-51 
Bacchus, Utah 
Parlin, Nod@ ae. oem Ae ee WE | $.04 hr. | 1-99-51 
Hooker Electrochemical Co............ WE | $.07 hr. | 11-96-50 
Tacoma, Wash. a 
Monsanto Chemical Company......... WE | $.085 hr. | 19-1-50 


Seattle, Wash. 


Affected 


Remarks 
Number 


1,881 | Rate prior to increase was $1.43 hour, effective 1-16-50. Increased 
maximum pension, life and hospital insurance. Wage Teopening 
10-16-51. (Int’l Ass’n of Machinists, AFL) 

518 |Rate prior to increase was $1.416 hour, effective 3-48. (No union) 

4,700 | Negotiated after 1-26-51. 
(UAW, CIO) 

Revised pension plan—cost borne 
10-51. (UAW, CIO) 

Same benefit. (No union) 

Increase in scale ranging from 7¢ to 21¢ hour. 
10-24-51. (UAW, CIO) 

Increase in rates ranging from 0 to 20¢ hour. Wage reopening 
10-29-51. (Int’l Bor. of Electrical Workers, AFL) 

Increase in hourly rates. Wage reopening 10-17-51. (United Air- 
craft Welders) eo 


Present minimum wage is $1.10 hour. 


7,500 by company. Wage reopening 
1,500 
1,821 Wage reopening 


16 


Similar increases granted by Negligee Mfg. Ass’n, Inc., Lingerie Mfg. 
Ass’n of New York, and the United Underwear Contractors Ass’n. 
(Int'l Ladies Garment Workers, AFL) 

Negotiated after 1-26-51. (Int’l Ladies Garment Workers, AFL) 


(Pocketbook Workers Union of New York, Ind.) 


7,000 
approx. 
5,000 
approx. 
198 |(American Federation of Hosiery Workers, Ind.) 
23 
2,000 | Cost of living clause. Wage reopening 8-15-51. (United Hatters, 
Cap & Millinery Workers, AFL) 


116 | Rate prior to increase $1.08, effective 9-11-49. (United Paperworkers, 


CIO) 
(Int'l 


Rate prior to increase was 
Chemical Workers, AFL) 

Rate prior to increase was $1.23 hour, effective 2-8-50. (Int’l Wood- 

workers, CIO) 


435 $1.497 hour effective 3-15-50. 


343 


250 a eee 11-1-51. (United Gas, Coke & Chemical Workers, 
CIO 
675 


Wage reopening 11-19-51. (Int’l Chemical Workers, AFL) 
450 


Base rate prior to increase was $1.43 hour, effective 5-1-50. (Intl 
Chemical Workers, AFL) < 


59 | Base rate prior to increase was $1.43 hour, effective 6-1-50. (Int’] 


Chemical Workers, AF 1H) 


80 |Company contributes $1.30 monthly to Blue Cross and Blue Shield 


Hospital Service. (United Gas, Coke & Chemical Workers, CIO) 

85 |Three weeks’ vacation after 15 years’ service; minimum pension of 
$100, including Social Security, after 30 years. (Int'l Chemical 
Workers, AFL) 

Rate prior to increase was $1.70, effective 12-11-30. Wage reopening 
9-1-51. (Oil Workers Int’l Union, CIO) 

Rate prior to increase was $1.65 hour, effective 10-30-50. Wage 
Teopening 3-12-52. (Int’l Chemical Workers, AFL) | 

Extended vacations. Company-paid nonoccupational disability 
benefit plan. Company pays 80% of medical plan. Shift differential 
increased. T' days’ pay for death in family. Extra day’s pay 
when holiday falls during vacation week. Annual wage reopening. 
(nt’l Union of Operating Engineers, AFL; Int’l Chemical 
Workers, AFL) 

Additional 4¢ hour 12-51 and 19-52. 
based on 11-50 index for Seattle. 
Chemical Workers, AFL) 


106 
1,523 
124 


n.d. GM-type cost of living clause 


Three-year contract. (Int'l 
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CONTRACT SETTLEMENT ANNOUNCEMENTS—THROUGH FEBRUARY 15—Continued 


Company 


Chemicals and Allied Products (Continued) 


Norwich Pharmacal Company......... 
Norwich N. Y. 


Sharp & Dohme, Inc................. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Union Carbide & Carbon Corp......... 
Clarksburg, W. Va. 
Sri, Oi sce oe 


Vegetable Oil Products Co., Inc........ 
Wilmington, and Los Angeles, Cal. 

Wyandotte Chemical Corp............ 
Los Angeles, Cal. 


Yardley of London, Inc............... 
Union City, N. J. 


Lumber and Allied Products 
J. A. Bentley Lumber Company 
Zimmerman, La. 


Michigan Pole & Tie Co.............. 
Newberry, Mich 


Metal Manufactures 
A P Parts Corporation................ 
Toledo, Ohio 
American Bosch Co: 
Springfield, Mass. 


Ames Baldwin Wyoming Co........... 
West Wyoming, Pa. 

Bijur Lubricating Corp............... 
Bennington, Vt. 


Burroughs Adding Machine Co........ 
Detroit, Mich. 

Challenge Machinery Co.............. 
Grand Haven, Mich. 

Columbus McKinnon Chain Corp..... . 
Tonawanda, N. Y. 

LOR ELT Tar Or «ay ee a a 
St. Louis, Mo. 

Dexter Folder Company.............. 
Pearl River, N. Y. 


Emerson Electric Mfg. Co............. 
St. Louis, Mo. 


Fairbanks Company.................. 
Binghamton, N. Y. 

Gisholt Machine Co.................. 
Madison, Wis. 

Hudson Motor Car Co................ 
Detroit, Mich. 


Imperial Electric Company............ 
Akron, Ohio 
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Increase 
Type 
W ok a Date Numbei 
orker R 
Amore |” aiicctive Sb ARSE 
$.08 hr. | 10-1-50 377 
day work 
$.04 hr. 
incentive 
WE 4%  |12-18-50| 1,039 
Ss 4% | 12-18-50 76 
WE | $.057 hr. | 12-11-50 n.a 
average 
WE | $.077 hr. | 12-24-50 n.a 
average 
WE | $.10 hr 9-1-50 255 
WE $.07 hr. | 10—-1-50 34 
WE | $.07 hr. 9-1-50 350 
Ss $3 wk 9-15-50 15 
WE | $.05 hr. | 11-15-50 170 
WE | $.05 hr 8-29-50 28 
to $.25 br. 
WE | $.10 hr. 11-6-50 168 
WE | $8.05 hr 12-4-50 1,800 
Ss $2 wk 12-4-50 500 
WE $.03 hr. | 11-6-50 40 
average 
WE | 8$.10 hr. | 10-16-50 156 
WE | $.05 hr. | 12-27-50 28 
WE | $.16 hr. | 11-19-50 208 
andS 
WE | 10% | 11-29-50 400 
approx. 
Ss $.12 hr 9-6-—50 
WE | $.06 hr. | 10-1-50 na 
WE | $.05 hr. | 11-20-50 4,075 
WE | $.075 hr. | 11-1-50 n.a 
WE | 8.05 hr. | 11-20-50 1,000 
TOX. 
WE $.01 hr 1-29-51 21,000 
WE | $.03 hr 1-29-51 2,000 
WE | §$.03 hr 2-1-5! 104 
Ss $5 mo 2-1-51 15 
115 


Remarks 


Wage reopening 1-22-52. (Int'l Chemical Workers, AFL) 


Rate prior to increase was $1.45 hour, effective 10—-2-50. 
Gas, Coke & Chemical Workers, CIO) 

Rate prior to increase was $1.40 hour, effective 10-2-50. 
Gas, Coke & Chemical Workers, CIO) 

eae 12-8-51. (United Gas, Coke and Chemical Workers, 

Wage reopening 9-1-51. (Metal Trades Council, AFL) 


(United 
(United 


Three weeks’ vacation after 10 years’ service. One additional holiday. 
Wage reopening 9-1-51. (Int'l Chemical Workers, AFL) 

Quarterly cost of living adjustments of 1¢ for every 1.2 point change 
in BLS index. Wage reopening 2-28-53. (Int’] Chemical Workers; 
Int] Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and 
Helpers, AFL) 

Hospitalization insurance paid by company. Vacation liberalized 
slightly. (United Gas, Coke & Chemical Workers, CIO; Int’] Bro. 
of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Warehousemen & Helpers, AFL) 

(No union) 


Rate prior to increase was 75¢ hour, effective 10-28-49. Wage re- 
opening 3-31-53. Salaried employees received increase of $15 
month. (Int’] Woodworkers, CIO) 

Vacations granted in lieu of an annual bonus. Wage reopening 
5-1-51. (Int'l Woodworkers, CIO) 


Group insurance plan and pensions. One wage reopening prior to 
7-14-51. (UAW, CIO) 

Wage reopening 6-23-51. 
chine Workers, CIO) 

Wage reopening 6-23-51. 
Machine Workers, CIO) 

Former incentive rates changed to guaranteed hour rates. 
struction Workers, UMW, Ind.) 

Minimum rate increased to 80¢ hour. Employees inducted into 
armed services to receive one week’s severance pay. Life insurance 
provided by employer increased. Wage reopening 2-1-52. (United 
Electrical, Radio & Machine Workers) 

(Int'l Bro. of Firemen and Oilers, AFL) 


(Int’] Union of Electrical, Radio & Ma- 
Radio & 
(Con- 


(Int'l Union of Electrical, 


Group insurance entirely paid for by the company. (UAW, CIO) 
(United Electrical, Radio & Machine Workers) 


9 |Rate prior to increase was $1.35 hour, effective 8-8-49. (Int’] Ass’n 


of Machinists, AFL) 

Result of voluntary reopening. Subject to approval of wage stabil- 
ization board; 314% increase effective 3-1-51. (Int'l Ass'n of 
Machinists, AFL; Office Employees Int] Union, AFL) 

Increase for skilled workers was 9¢ hour. Previous increase of 5¢ hour 
granted 8-1-50. Pension plan. Three weeks’ vacation for 15 years’ 
service. Liberalized group insurance. Wage reopening 4-1-5]. 
1,250 salaried workers received minimum increase of $18 month. 
(Int'l Union of Electrical, Radio and Machine Workers, CIO) 

Rate prior to increase was $1.42 hour, effective 2-1-50. Contract 
expires 6-22-51. (United Electrical, Radio & Machine Workers) 

Increase of 5¢ to 9¢ hour, effective 8—7—-50 and 10¢ hour effective 
10-16-50. Wage reopening 1-1-52. (United Steelworkers, CIO) 

Quarterly adjustment of 1¢ hour for each 1.14 point change in the 
BLS consumers’ price index; annual improvement factor of 4¢ hour 
on August 14 of each year—1951-1954. Increased benefits in lieu 
of vacation. Wage reopening 10-1-55. (UAW, CIO) 

Affects employees on continuous 7-day operations. Same as above. 
(UAW, CIO) 

Increase of 5¢ hour, effective 11-27-50. Previous to that, 4¢ hour, 
effective 6-19-50. Wage reopening 8-1-51. (United Electrical, 
Radio & Machine Workers) 

Increase of $9 month, effective 12-1-50. Increase of $7 month 
granted 6-16-50. (United Electrical, Radio & Machine Workers) 
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T; 
Company a 


Metal Manufactures (Continued) 
Metal & Thermit Company........... 
East Chicago, Ind. 


SansPrancisco,s Galas. me csiancnce aoe WE 
Morse Twist Drill and Machine Co..... WE 
New Bedford, Conn. 
iS) 
INordberg:MigyCore. ates. cue eee WE 
St. Louis, Mo. 
The Oliver Corporation............... WE 
Springfield, Ohio 
Penn Union Electric Co............... WE 
Erie, Pa. 
Rollway Bearing Co., Inc............. WE | $.07 hr. 
Syracuse, N. Y. incentive 


S 
Shepard Niles Crane & Hoist Co....... WE 
Montour Falls, N. Y. 
Snap-on Tools Corp.................. WE 
Kenosha, Wis. 
*Textile Machine Works.............. WE 
Reading, Pa. 
salaried 
$.07 hr. 
incentive 
Metals 


Consolidated Western Steel Corp....... 
Phoenix, Ariz. 


$.08 hr. 


Follansbee Steel Corp................. WE 
Interstate 
S 
BukensiSteeliCowe. 0) scone WE | $.125 hr 
Coatesville, Pa. 
Oakland Foundry & Machine Co....... WE | $.05 hr. 
Rochester, Mich. : 
Ohio Steel Foundry Co............... WE | $.10 hr 
Lima, O. 
NS) 
Sterling Wheelbarrow Co.............. WE | $.07 hr 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
United States Pipe & Foundry Co...... S 


Chattanooga, Tenn. 


Date 


Effective 


12-11-50 


Mining 

*Anthracite Coal Producers............ WE /|$1.60 day| 2-1-51 
Interstate 

*Bituminous Coal Producers........... WE | $.20 hr 
Interstate 


Paper and Allied Products 


Champion-International Company..... WE 
Lawrence, Mass. 
Container Corporation of America...... WE 
Fort Worth, Texas 
Downington Paper Company..........| WE 
Downington, Pa. 
S 


12-18-50 
12-18-50 


Remarks 


n.a. |Voluntary increase of 5¢ hour granted 9-18-50. Additional 5¢ hour, 
effective 1-19-51 for elimination of plant inequities. (United Steel- 
workers, CIO) 


100 Voluntary increase. Contract expires 8-31-51. (United Steelworkers, 
10 


1,193 |Increase of 5¢ hour effective 10-16-50. Free life insurance, holidays 
and holiday pay, vacations. Wage reopening 5-8-51. (United 
Electrical, Radio and Machine Workers) 

$1 |Increase of $3 week effective 10-16-50. Same benefits as above. 

32 |Additional 5¢ hour increase 5-1-51 and 5-1-62 for 24 employees and 
on 8-1-51 and 8-1-52 for 8 employees. Six paid holidays, vacation 
plan. (Office Employees Int’l Union, AFL) 

600 |Annual improvement factor of 4¢ hour 11-22-51, "52, ’53, ’54. Cost 
of living adjustment of 5¢ hour 11-22-50. Adjustments thereafter 
of 1¢ hour for each 1.14 point change in BLS index. Pensions, 
increased health-security benefits. (UAW, CIO) 

135 |Wage reopening 3-4-51. (United Electrical, Radio & Machine 
Workers) si 

850 | Wage reopening 4-4-51. (UAW, CIO) 


120 |(No union) 
320 |Increase of 12¢ effective 11-10-50. Wage reopening 7-51. 
Ass’n of Machinists, AFL) 
40 |Previous increase of 5¢ hour effective 10-16-50. Wage reopening 
11-8-51. (Int. Bro. of Blacksmiths, Drop Forgers and Helpers, AFL) 
3,500 |Basic hourly wage is now $1.30 hour. (Textile Machine Works 
Employees’ Union, Ind.) 


(Int'l 


90 |Additional 6¢ hour, effective 9-12-51. Armistice Day additional 
mney (Int. Bro. of Boilermakers, Iron Ship Builders & Helpers, 
AFL 
976 |Job ad of 414¢. Wage reopening 1-52. (United Steelworkers, 
CIO 


353 
3,700 |Wage reopening 1-1-52. (United Steelworkers, CIO) 


1,000 |(No union) 

35 |Wage reopening 8-51. (UAW, AFL) 

approx. 

1,350 |Certain inequity adjustments. Quarterly cost of living adjustments 
of 1¢ for each 1.14 point change in BLS index above 9-15-50. 
Pension and welfare plan. Wage reopening 8-1-52. (UAW, CIO) 

130 |(No union) 
115 |Cost of living adjustments of 1¢ for each 1.1 point change in BLS 
index. (UAW, CIO). 
35 |Group insurance program signed 9-1-50—5% per hour package with | 
company paying half. Wage reopening 9-1-51. (Office Employees 
Int’! Union, AFL) 


75,000 |New rates average $15.60 for 7-hour day. (United Mine Workers, 
approx. | Ind.) 
370,000 | Voluntary agreement. New daily basic wage will be $16.35 or $81.75 
approx. | week. (United Mine Workers, Ind.) 


570 |(Int’l Bro. of Papermakers, AFL; Firemen & Oilers, AFL) 


400 |Certain job adjustments. Three weeks’ vacation after 15 years. 
approx. | Time and one-half plus holiday pay when holiday is worked. Wage 
Teopening 12-23-51. (United Paper Workers, CIO) 
345 |Rate prior to increase was $1.22 hour minimum, effective 8-7-50. 
Wage reopening 9-9-51. (United Paperworkers, CIO) 
80 |(No union) 
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sn. SRN 


a Increase 
Company fF oe Date ne Remarks 
oT | Amount Eiective Affected 
Paper and Allied Products (Continued) 
Gardner Board & Carton Co........... WE | $.03 hr. | 10-23-50 925 | Quarterly cost of living adjustments of 1% for each 1.71 point in. 
Lockland, O. male crease in index for Cincinnati area above 6-15-50 level. Amountec 
$.04 hr. to 3%, effective 10-23-50. Three weeks’ paid vacation granted fot 
female employees with 26 years’ service. Method of calculating vacatior 
changed. Holidays to count as day worked toward overtime com: 
putation. Double time granted for Sundays as such if regula 
schedule is worked. (United Paperworkers, CIO) 
. Ss 8% 11-1-50 80 |Same benefits as above. (No union) 
Gaylord Container Corporation........ WE 9% 10-23-50 | m.a. |One week’s pay in lieu of a third week of vacation after 15 years 
St. Louis, Mo. continuous employment. (Int'l Bro. of Pulp, Sulphite and Pape 
’ Mill Workers, AFL) 
WETSCVACILY AUN estiiccs ds clove ecalele a WE | $.105 hr. | 11-6-50 n.d. Additional average increase of 4¢ hour, effective 2-12-51. (United 
i average Retail and Wholesale Employees) 
International Paper Co............... WE 4% 10-15-50 | 11,500 | Minimum increase of 5¢ hour. Rate prior to increase was $1.37 hour. 
Southern Kraft Division effective 6-1-50. Wage reopening 6-1-51 or on 30 days’ notice 
(Int'l Bro. of Papermakers; Int’! Bro. of Pulp, Sulphite and Pape! 
Mill Workers; other AFL unions) 
Ss 4% 10-15-50 | n.a. |Minimum increase of 5¢ hour. Affects nonunionized employees also 
Wage reopening 10-1-51 or on 60 days’ notice. (Office Employee: 
Int’] Union, AFL) 
Ohio Paper Company................. WE | $.08 hr. | 11-15-50 100 | (United Paperworkers, CIO) 
Miamisburg, O 
Stone Container Corporation.......... WE | $.097 hr. | 10-25-50 94 | Rates prior to increase ranged from $1.05 hour to $1.58 hour, effec. 
Franklin, O. and tive 10-25-49. One day off with pay for death in immediate family: 
$.10 hr. (United Paperworkers, CIO) 
United States Envelope Co............ WE 5% 12-4-50 n.a Voluntary increase. Starting rates increased to 90¢, female; $1.08, 
Waukegan, II male. (United Paperworkers, CIO) 
Petroleum and Allied Products 
Phe Pexas Coma esa (cs 0:0 tee «ye; oe e's ies WE | $.12 hr. n.a. | Increased group life insurance and sickness and accident benefit plan 
Port Neches, Tex. Increased retirement pension. (Oil Workers Int’! Union, AFL) 
S $21 mo. n.a. | (Oil Workers Int’] Union, AFL) 
Socony-Vacuum Company............. WE | $.02 hr. 350 | Previous increase of 12¢ hour, effective 8-18-50. Wage reopening 
Trenton, Mich. 6-7-51. (Oil Workers Int’] Union, CIO) 
Sinclair Refining Company............ S {$8.67 mo. 5 | Previous increase of $8.67 month, 8-l-50. (Int’l Bro. of Teamsters, 
Des Moines, Ia. Chauffeurs, Warehousemen & Helpers, AFL) 
Printing and Publishing 
Associated Press...............000005 S| $3 wk. to| retro. to 1,500 |(American Newspaper Guild, CIO) 
Interstate $5.50 wk.| 11-5-50 
Graphic Arts Association.............. WE /|$5.25 wk.| 1-22-51 550 |*Additional $2.75 week next year. New scale will be $95.25 week fo! 
Washington, D day shift; $100.25 week for night shift; $105.25 week for third shift. 
Two-year contract. (Int’l Typographical Union, AFL) 
Press-Union Publishing Co............ iS) $4 wk. | 8-23-50 35 | Three weeks’ vacation after 10 instead of 15 years. Wage reopening 
Atlantic City, N. J. 8-23-51. (Philadelphia-Camden Newspaper Guild, CIO) 
Public Utilities 
Boston Edison Company.............. WE | $.10 br. | 12-31-50] 3,300 | (Utility Workers, CIO) 
Boston, Mass. 
Central Arizona Light & Power Co..... WE | $.16 hr. | 11-26-50 694 | Wage reopening 4-1-52. (Construction Production Maintenance 
Phoenix, Ariz. Union; Int’! Bro. of Electrical Workers, AFL) 
S) $.16 hr. | 11-26-50 472 |(No union) 
Chesapeake & Potomac Telephone Com-} S_ | $8 wk.to| 12-17-50} 3,147 | Affects operators. Schedule length reduced from 8 years to 614 years. 
pany $4 wk. Rates prior to increase were $33 week starting and $49 week maxi- 
Maryland mum, effective 10-2448. (Maryland Traffic Union, Inc.) 
Wasim elon DG. 2 ett assis cpwtsieie esoanye+rs eS) $5 wk. | 1-21-51 2,629 | Affects operators. Rates prior to increase were $36 starting and $52 
7 - eo) maximum, effective 1-16-49. (Communications Workers, 
1O 
Commonwealth Edison Co............ WE 4% 10-2-50 7,682 | Revised pension plan. Increase affects all nonmanagement employees. 
Chicago, Ill. Wage reopening 4-1-52. (Int’l Bro. of Electrical Workers, AFL) 
Portland Gas and Coke Co............ WE | $.11 hr. | 1-1-51 625 | (Int’] Chemical Workers, AFL) 
Portland, Ore. and 
$.135 hr. \ 
Ss 7.5% 1-1-51 225 | (Office Employees Int’] Union, AFL) 
Retail and Wholesale Trade : 
American Stores Co................-- WE | $.10 hr. | 12-3-50 145 | Wage reopening 12-1-51. (Retail Clerks Int’] Ass’n, AFL) 
Washington, D. C. 
SMC SATE MSLOLE sic is.s/- Gita is savetess.slelio. a S) $2 wk. 1-51 1,000 | (Retail Clerks Int’l Ass’n, AFL) 
Chicago, Ill. across Efe approx. 
boar 
Wm. Filene’s Sons Co................. S [$1.50 wk.| 2-5-51 3,000 | Result of voluntary reopening of contract. Additional $1 week, 2-52. 
Boston, Mass. Affects full-time employees. Employees on 40-hour week will re- 
ceive $2 week, effective 2-5-51 and $1 week effective 2-52. (Retail 
Clerks Int’] Ass’n, AFL) 
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Increase 


Company 


Date 


Moret Amount Effective 
eee eee eterno 
Retail and Wholesale Trade (Continued) 

*Harbor Businessmen Associated....... WE $5 wk. 1-51 
Los Angeles, Cal. 
Kaufmann Department Stores, Inc..... WE | $.20 hr. | 11-1-50 
Pittsburgh, Pa. $3 wk. 
McKesson & Robbins, Inc............. WE | $.075 hr. | 10-1-50 
irmingham, Ala. 
Oakland, Cale.s.t400 eee ee ee WE | $.058 hr. | 10-1-50 
approx. 
Textiles and Allied Products 
Celanese Corporation of America....... WE |9 and 10%] 10-16-50 
Newark, N. J. average 
RocksHaiStC2. eta ae ee WE 8% 10-15-50 
across the 
, board 
Rome, Georgia PLC te eae Poet WE | $.10 hr. | 11-12-50 
F. C. Huyck and Sons................ WE | $.10 hr. | 10-1-50 
Rensselaer, N. Y. 
Ss $4 wk. 10-1-50 
ety approx. 
Milpnnts Inedoree fee eee WE | $.10 hr. | 9-27-50 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
Miscellaneous 
porege: & San eae eree yy eae WE 10% retro. to 
Nashua, N. H average | 124-50 
Cuno Engineering Corp............... WE 4% 1-15-51 
Meriden, Conn. S 6% 1-15-51 
*A. Hollander & SonsIinceer eet WE | $.10 hr. | 1-12-51 
Newark, N. J. male 
$.09 hr 
: female 
Houston Transit Company... ee WE | $.08 hr. | 11-3-50 
Houston, Tex. 
Koppers Company................... WE | $.077 hr. | 11-1-50 
Montgomery, Ala. 
*Marine Towing & Transportation... .. WE 10% 1-31-51 
Employers Ass’n 
*New York Board of Education........ WE | $.15 hr 1-16-51 
New York, N. Y. to $.27 hr 
*New York Realty Advisory Board...., WE | $.10 br 1-1-51 
New York, N. Y. 
*New York Shoe Manufacturers....... WE | $.10 hr 1-51 
Board of Trade 
*Northwest Floor Covering Ass’n...... WE | $.185 br 1-51 
Seattle, Wash. 
Philip Morris & Co., ltd since. 4... ee WE | $.10 hr. | 10-30-50 
Louisville, Ky. average 
Rahr Malting Company............... WE | $.12 hr. | 11-1-50 
Manitowoc, Wis. 
Timble Ni urseryland Furniture, Inc..... WE | $.075 hr. | 10-2-50 
Rochester, N. Y. average 


Number 


Affected 


800 


200 
approx. 


29 
28 


654 
1,585 


1,172 


1,000 


100 
900 
approx. 
300 
160 

70 


2,000 
approx. 


1,208 
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4,000 


3,300 
approx. 
12,000 


n.a. 


n.d. 


900 


108 


170 


Remarks 


—_—_—_—_—_———————— ee 


Affects all classifications of clerks except grocery clerks. Rates will 
now range from $58 to $90 for 40-hour week. Group insurance paid 
by employer at cost of $2 week per employee. (Retail Clerks Int’] 
Ass’n, AFL) 

Affects drivers. Overtime based on 40 instead of 43 hours. Welfare 


plan effective 3-1-51. Three-year contract. (Int’] Bro. of Teamsters, — 


Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and Helpers, AFL) 
Contract expires 8-31-52. (Office Employees Int’] Union, AFL) 


Two-year contract. (Office Employees Int’! Union, AFL) 


Pay for holiday work raised from double time to double time and a 
half. Wage.reopening 8-18-51. (Textile Workers, CIO) 

Voluntary wage increase. Payment for holiday work raised from 
double time to double time and a half. Existing contract extended 
for 1 year. Wage reopening 10-15-51. (Textile Workers, CIO) 

Base rate of incentive workers increased by 8¢. Pay for holiday work 
raised from double time to double time and a half. Contract expires 
12-8-51. (Textile Workers, CIO) 

Cost of living increase of 1¢ for each 2 point change in BLS index. 
One cent given 1-1-51. Three weeks’ vacation after 15 instead of 
20 years, and 4 weeks after 30 years. Wage reopening 4-1-5]. 
(United Textile Workers, AFL) 

Same benefits as above. (No union) 


Pension paid entirely by company at the rate of 4¢ hour for each 
hour worked. Wage reopening 9-26-51. (United Paperworkers, 
CIO) 


(United Furniture Workers, CIO) 


Result of voluntary wage reopening. (UAW, AFL) ~ 

(No union) 

Contract extended for 3 years. Additional 6¢ hour for male and 5¢ 
hour female, 7-15-51. Chauffeurs and helpers will receive $4 week 
Maye now and $2 week 7-15-51. (Int’l Fur & Leather Workers, 
Ind. 

Additional 7¢ hour second year. Pay for time worked on 4 holidays 
at time and one half. Three weeks’ vacation after 20 years, one day 
extra being added after 15 years and one day for each additional 
year up to and including 20. Wage reopening 11-3-52. (Transport 
Workers, CIO) 

Monthly cost of living adjustments of 3¢ hour for every 5-point 
change in BLS index. Cost of living increase of 3¢ on 1-29-51. 
(United Gas, Coke and Chemical Workers, CIO) 

Provides for cost of living increase up to 4% based on BLS index. 
Two-year contract. Wage reopening after 1 year. (Int’] Longshore- 
men’s Ass’n, AFL) 

Affects custodial helpers in 754 public schools. 
Employees, AFL; Int’! Union of Operating Engineers, AFL) 

Group life insurance. Surgical benefits added to hospitalization bene- 
fits. Increased differentials. Employers to assume payment of 
workers to New York State Disability Insurance Fund. New mini- 
mum wage scales range from $54 to $64.83 week. Three-year 
contract. (Building Service Employees, AFL) 

(United Shoe Workers, CIO) 


New rate will be $2.30 hour. (Carpet, Linoleum and Soft Tile Layers, 
AFL 


Sickness and accident insurance to begin eighth day employee is off 
from work. Benefit half basic wage, not to exceed $40 per week. 
Wage reopening 1-31-52. (Tobacco Workers Int’l Union, AFL) 

Rate prior to increase was $1.725 hour, effective 11-1—49. Three 
instead of two weeks’ vacation after 10 years’ service. Wage re- 
opening 11-1-51. (Int’l Union of United Brewery, Flour, Cereal, 
Soft Drink and Distillery Workers, CIO) 

Rate prior to increase averaged $1.54 hour, effective 10-1-49. Wage 
reopening 10-1-51. (Upholsterer’s Int’l Union, AFL) 


1Type of worker: WE, wage earner; S, salaried employee. n.a.Not available. 


*Obtained from press reports—information not verified. 
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(Building Service | 


Union Security 


(Continued from page 93) 


CHECKOFF 


The checkoff is called for in three out of four of 
the 247 post-Korea contracts analyzed. The checkoff 
occurs most frequently in CIO contracts—nine out 
of ten provide for it. Only slightly more than half 
of the AFL contracts provide for it. To a certain 


extent, this reflects the fact that where union secur- 
ity is weaker, the unions are more apt to seek a 
checkoff. For example, where the contract provides 
the strongest form of union security—the union shop 
—the checkoff is found in only one out of two con- 
tracts. Under the weaker maintenance of membership 
contracts, nine out of ten provide for a checkoff. Of 
the eighty-six contracts that do not specify union 
security, seventy-one (82.6%) provide a checkoff, and 
one third of these are for the strong automatic year- 
to-year renewal type. (See Table 3.) 

Some unions seemingly have a strict policy of secur- 
ing a checkoff. All of the fourteen Steelworkers’ con- 
tracts analyzed call for checkoff; eighteen out of 
twenty-two UAW-CIO contracts also do. Many of 
the Steelworker checkofis came as a result of the War 
Labor Board’s decision in the Little Steel case of 
World War II, in which the board awarded the 
Steelworkers the checkoff. 

The electrical manufacturing industry has almost 
a 100% checkoff. All twelve IUE-CIO contracts and 
all thirteen left-wing UE contracts require checkoff; 
seven out of the ten AFL Electrical Workers’ con- 
tracts have a checkoff. 

Fourteen out of seventeen of District 50 UMW 
agreements provide for checkoff. As previously noted, 
unions that have strong union-security provisions 
apparently do not strive for the checkoff: two out 
of three Machinists’ contracts have no checkoff; six 
out of the ten AFL Office Employees Union contracts 
do not have one. (Table 1, column K.) 


Types of Checkoff 


The checkoff clauses of a large number of union 
contracts (fifty-five) do not clearly set forth the 
type of checkoff that will be enforced. The clauses 
merely say that an authorization signed by the em- 
ployee will be required before the checkoff shall go 
into effect. They do not clearly specify how long this 
authorization shall be effective and what steps are 
necessary for its revocation. 

Thus, the door is left wide open for disputes as to 
exactly what type checkoff forms employees shall sign 
and the employer shall honor under the contract. (See 
Table 3.) : - 
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Year-to-Year Renewal 


One out of five contracts calls for the type of check- 
off authorization that automatically renews itself year 
after year, unless the employee specifically revokes 
it. There was some question of the legality of this 
type of checkoff until the Department of Justice de- 
clared it legal.’ It is now considered to be the strong- 
est type of checkoff (Table 3). 


Checkoff Escape Period 


All of the fifty-two year-to-year renewal check- 
offs provide for an escape period during which the 
worker can revoke his checkoff authorization. If he 
doesn’t, the checkoff automatically goes into effect for 
another year. This escape period ranges from seven 
days to thirty days. Most frequently it is fifteen 
days. Escape periods, specified in the fifty-two year- 
to-year renewal checkoff clauses are as follows: 


Seven days — 6 contracts 
Ten days — 16 contracts 
Two weeks — 2 contracts 


Fifteen days — 21 contracts 
Twenty days — contracts 
Thirty days — contracts 


Co 


Voluntary Irrevocable Checkoff 


Thirty-five, or 14.2%, of the contracts provide 
for a checkoff that cannot be revoked for one year 
or the life of the contract, whichever is shorter. Nine 
of these thirty-four state that after the one-year 
period the checkoff authorization is to continue in 
effect until revoked. The other twenty-six are silent 
on this aspect of checkoff. (See Table 3.) 


Automatic Checkoff 


Nine contracts make no provision whatsoever for 
authorization. While this seemingly makes it an auto- 
matic checkofi—and hence completely illegal—as a 
practical matter, the employer almost invariably se- 
cures the legally required authorization form before 


he checks off money from the workers’ wages. (See 
Table 3.) 


What Is Checked Off 


Dues are specified to be checked off in all 181 con- 
tracts with checkoff clauses. On other items no such 
unanimity exists. Initiation fees are required to be 
checked off in ninety-eight contracts; assessments 
in forty-four. Fines—which the NLRB in recent 
cases held cannot be checked off legally—are required 
to be checked off under six contracts. Reinstatement 
fees, which in some cases resemble fines, are required 
to be checked off under seven contracts. (See Table 
1, columns K to P.) 


1See “Union Contracts Since the Taft-Hartley Act,” Studies in 
Personnel Policy, No. 94, p. 14. 
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Union-Security Clauses 


UNION SHOP 


A union shop contract can be legally signed if a 
majority of the workers in the bargaining unit vote 
for it in an NLRB election. Most union shop clauses 
are simple ones of the following type: 


Clause 1: “All employees must become members and 
continue to remain members of the union in good stand- 
ing as a condition of employment during the term of this 
agreement. All newly hired employees shall be required 
as a condition of employment to apply for membership 
on or before the 31st day of their employment.” (A steel 
company and the United Steelworkers of America, CIO) 


Union Referral Clauses 


Some union shop clauses, however, add provisions 
that may virtually effect a closed shop. In such 
clauses the parties agree to features that in effect 
give the union man certain preferences in employment. 
In the following clause, the employer promises to 
notify the union of job openings: 


Clause 2: “It is recognized that men with previous 
experience in the industry who are willing to work are 
more valuable ‘as employees than men without previous 
experience ‘in the industry. It also is recognized that the 
union generally is able to furnish men with previous 
experience in the industry when given an opportunity to 
do so. The company therefore agrees that in hiring new 
employees (not on the seniority list) it will notify the 
union of each job opening as it occurs a reasonable time 
(generally twenty-four hours) before the job is filled, 
so that the union may have an opportunity to refer men 
with previous experience in the industry to apply for such 
job.” (A midwestern company and the Mine, Mill and 
Smelter Workers Union, ind.) 


The unions, in some so-called union shop clauses, 
promise to provide the employer with workers within 
a specified time. This feature, strongly reminiscent of 
closed shop contracts, generally reads as follows: 


Clause 3: “It is hereby agreed that the employer shall 
notify the union when in need of new employees. The 
union on its part agrees to provide the employer with 
the required number of employees so required within 
forty-eight hours. In the event, however, that the union 
is unable to provide the employer with the required num- 
ber of employees, the employer shall then hire such 
additional employees as may be required from any other 
source, and all such employees shall be subject to the 
provisions herein contained.” (A midwestern manufactur- 
ing firm and the Firemen and Oilers Union, AFL) 


Company Has Right to Select Employees 


Most union shop clauses do not have union referral 
of men for new jobs. In fact, quite a large number 
specifically spell out management’s right to select 
employees, as in the clause that follows. 


Clause 4: “The company has full right to select all of 
its employees but agrees that all employees covered by 
this agreement shall be members of the union in good 
standing. New employees are recognized as temporary 


until thirty days after their first employment, during 


which time the company may lay off or dismiss such 
employees at the discretion of the management. After 
the probationary period of thirty days has expired and 
the employee has been retained, the company will inform 
the union of that fact.” (An eastern manufacturer and 
the United Steelworkers of America, CIO) 


MODIFIED UNION SHOP 


Sometimes in bargaining sessions, considerable ob- 
jections develop to the principle of the union shop. 
Management representatives feel that employees who 
took jobs with the firm did so knowing that they 
would not be forced to get into a union in order to 
keep their jobs. Signing a contract that would com- 
pel these employees to join a union would, in their 
minds, be a breach of good faith. They are willing, 
however, to require all new employees to join as well 
as requiring all present employees who join to main- 
tain their membership. To employers who feel this 
way, the modified union shop arrangement is an 
answer. Such a clause reads: 


Clause 5: “All employees who are now or may here- 
after become members of the union shall remain mem- 


bers in good standing during the life of this agreement. 


“As a condition of employment, new employees shall 
become members of the union on or after thirty days of 
employment and remain members in good standing during 
the life of this agreement.” (A northeastern manufactur- 
ing company and the Paperworkers, CIO) 


Excepts Those with Strong Union Objections 


Sometimes such a modified union shop does not 
meet with the union officials’ approval in negotiation. 
They want as near to a 100% union shop as possible. 
An example of a compromise between the above type 
of modified union shop and the all-out variety is 
the following clause, which excepts only those who 
have deep-seated convictions against union member- 
ship: 

Clause 6: “(a) All eligible employees must, as a condi- 
tion of continued employment, join the union, with the 
exception of those employees who have deep-seated con- 
victions against membership in any labor organization. 


“(b) Such employees‘ shall be considered by a joint — 


committee of representatives of management and union 


"Employees who wish to seek exemption shall report to the person- 
nel manager within fifteen days of the ratification of this article, or 
within fifteen days of becoming eligible for membership, either 
(a) in writing, or (b) orally, in the presence of the union steward of 
the employee’s division or member of the executive board of the union. 
The personnel manager shall prepare four copies of the employee’s 
statement for use by the joint committee. 

If, after investigation of the statement by the members of the 
committee, no decision can be reached, the employee may be called 
before the committee for further questioning. 
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to determine the validity of the employee’s claim of ex- 
emption from union membership. 


“(e) The joint committee shall consist of the vice- 
president of company; one member appointed by company 
from the executive committee of company, or an alternate; 
the president of the union; and one appointed member of 
union. In case of a tie vote, the employee will be granted 
exemption. 


“(d) If any disagreement arises as to whether an em- 
ployee was a member in good standing on April 27, 1950, 
or has since become a member in good standing as of that 
date, such disagreement is to be settled by committee, 
as provided in Article VIII, Section 2 (c), of this agree- 
ment. 


“(e) When the company is seeking an individual for 
services which require highly technical training and for 
which available, acceptable candidates are limited, the 


company is to notify the union in writing as to this need, : 


and with the approval of the union, in writing, may then 
hire such an individual as an employee exempt from union 
membership, provided the candidate stresses strong ob- 
jection to union membership.” (A West Coast manufac- 
turing company and an independent union) 


The GM Modified Union Shop 


The modified union shop requirement that all new 
employees must remain in the union met some ob- 
jections in the GM negotiations that culminated in 
the May 29, 1950, contract. As a result, a compromise 
was worked out. It says that all new workers must 
join but that after a year they may get out during 
a ten-day escape period. If they don’t, they have to 
stay in the union until the end of the contract, May 
28, 1955. The GM escape clause reads: 


Clause 7: “(4c) Any employee hired on or after the 
effective date of this agreement shall become a member 
of the union upon acquiring seniority, and he shall, as a 
condition of employment, maintain his union membership 
for one year to the extent of paying membership dues 
and international and local union general assessments 
uniformly levied against all members, subject to the 
following: 


“(1) If not more than twenty days and not less than 
ten days immediately preceding the first anniversary date 
of his acquisition of seniority such employee notifies the 
corporation and the union in writing that he has resigned 
from union membership, such action shall automatically 
cancel his ‘Authorization for Checkoff of Dues,’ and such 
employee shall not be obligated thereafter to maintain 
his membership in the union, nor pay any dues or assess- 
ments as a condition of empleyanent during the remaining 
life of this agreement. 


(2) In case no such notice is given, such employee 
shall maintain his membership in the union as a condition 
of employment during the life of this agreement to the 
extent of paying membership dues and international and 
local union general assessments uniformly levied against 
all members.” (General Motors Corporation and the 
United Automobile Workers, CIO) 
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NINE-OUT-OF-TEN GUILD SHOP 


The famous nine-out-of-ten guild shop requires 
that not less than nine out of ten new employees shall 
join the union. This type of clause generally does not 
specify “how” and “who” is to determine who shall 
and who shall not be required to join the union. An 
example of the nine-out-of-ten clause is: 


Clause 8: “Not fewer than nine out of ten employees 
coming under the terms of this agreement and hired after 
the effective date thereof shall apply for membership in 
the guild. In the event of failure to become a member 
within thirty days of the start of employment, the em- 
ployee shall, upon formal notice from the guild, be dis- 
charged. All employees coming under the terms of this 
agreement shall remain members in good standing during 
the life of this agreement.” (A midwestern newspaper 
and the American Newspaper Guild, CIO) 


VARIATIONS OF PREFERENTIAL SHOP 


The preferential shop, as such, is barred by the 
Taft-Hartley Act. Shortly after the act was passed, 
however, the AFL Sailors Union of the Pacific con- 
ceived a substitute. Significantly, the substitute 
clause was signed only after the union and the em- 
ployers had gone over the whole matter with Senator 
Taft in personal conference. Here is the clause: 


Clause 9: “Section 2 (a). The employers agree in the 
hiring of employees in the classifications covered by this 
agreement to prefer applicants who have previously been 
employed on vessels of one or more of the companies 
signatory to this agreement and the union agrees that in 
furnishing deck personnel to employers through the facili- 
ties of their employment office it will recognize such pref- 
erences and furnish seamen to the employers with due 
regard thereto and to the competency and dependability 
of the employees furnished . . .” 


In a letter to Tue Conrerence Boarp in 1947, 
Senator Taft said that he expressed the opinion in 
his meeting with the union leader and the attorney for 
the employers’ association that preference for appli- 
cants previously employed was, entirely legal, and 
not different from many existing seniority rules. 

The union believed that in getting the above clause 
it had achieved something very close to its regular 
hiring hall procedure which gave preference to union 
members. Since most of the members had been in the 
industry for some time, any arrangement that gave 
preference to those in the industry was in effect giv- 
ing preference to union members. Variations of this 
clause have been widely adopted. The type of clause 
frequently used now is: 


Clause 10: “Hiring. The employers and the union recog- 
nize the desirability of providing continued employment 
in the warehouse industry, and the necessity of having 
available at all times a supply of competent employees 
with experience in the various types of work covered by 
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this agreement. To provide such continued employment, 
the employers agree to give preference of employment to 
applicants who have previous experience in the industry 
in the San Francisco Bay Area, by reason of having been 
previously employed by any company signatory to this 
agreement in a plant covered by this agreement within 
the past two years in a classification covered by this 
agreement, or men who are presently employed in plants 
covered by this agreement who may become unemployed 
during the life of this agreement. 

“Employers recognize that it has been the practice for 
such men to offer themselves for employment through the 
union’s offices and consequently, for the purpose of as- 
suring maximum harmonious relations and in order to 
obtain the best qualified employees covered by this 
agreement, the employers agree that in hiring to fill all 
vacancies or new positions in the classification of freight 
handler or, in the grocery group, general warehouse 
workers, that they will hire through the offices of the 
union, provided the union shall be able to furnish com- 
petent and experienced men for the work required. In 
the event the offices of the union are unable within a 
reasonable time to furnish competent and experienced 
men satisfactory to the employer, the employer may hire 
from outside sources. For all other classifications of em- 
ployees, accepted hiring practices under existing and 
expired agreements shall be continued during the life of 
this agreement.” 


MAINTENANCE OF MEMBERSHIP 


The standard maintenance of membership clause 
says that all employees who are now members or 
who later join shall remain members as a condition of 
employment. In most cases, the clause does not say 
anything about employees who are nonmembers; but, 
under maintenance of membership, nonmembers do 
not have to join to keep their jobs. A simple main- 
tenance of membership contract reads as follows: 


Clause 11: “All employees who are members of the 
union and all employees who become members after the 
effective date of this agreement shall, as a condition of 
employment, continue to maintain their membership for 
the duration of this agreement.” (Agreement between an 
eastern manufacturer and a CIO union) 


Escape Period 


Approximately five out of eight maintenance of 
membership contracts provide the worker with an 
escape period. During this time he can resign; other- 
wise he must remain in the union for the life of the 
contract. (See page 93.) This feature was frequently 
used during World War II to overcome the objection 
that the government was forcing workers to remain 
in the union. The escape clause reads: 


Clause 12: “All employees of the company, who fifteen 
days after the signing of this agreement are members of 
the union, or who do not resign from the union within 
these fifteen days, or who thereafter became members of 
the union, shall as a condition of continued employment 


be required to maintain membership in the union.” (A 
midwestern company and the UAW-AFL) 


Yearly Escape Period 


Most escape clauses are effective only for a period 
at the beginning of the contract. An added protection 
to the worker is the yearly escape. A worker may 
decide that he made a mistake in getting into the 
union and want to get out. The yearly escape pro- 
vision protects his freedom to change his mind. Under 
a regular maintenance of membership clause, mem- 
bers would be forced to remain in. Yearly escape 
clauses, of course, appear only in contracts running 
for a period longer than one year. The following 


yearly escape clause appears in a UAW-CIO contract 


with a midwestern manufacturer. 


Clause 13: “Within the fifteen-day period between June 
1 and June 15 each year, any employee who is then a 
member of the union may withdraw therefrom on written 
notice mailed to the company and to the union within 
such period.” 


AGENCY SHOP 


A type of union security sometimes put forward to 
meet objections to compulsory membership is the 
agency shop. This does not force a worker to join 
or stay in a union to keep his job. Instead it gives 
him the choice of joining or not joining. But if he 
elects not to join, he must pay the union a sum equal 
to union dues. This sum represents a fee charged him 
by the union for acting as his agent in collective 
bargaining and in policing the union contracts. 

Agency shop advocates say it protects dues-paying 
members from free riders who reap all the benefits 
of collective bargaining but do not pay the cost. 
They also say that it overcomes employer objections 
to requiring workers to join a union to hold their jobs. 

Many union leaders, however, regard the agency 
shop as a poor compromise for both the union and 


the employer. They point out that efficient enforce-_ 


ment of a no-strike clause depends on a union leader’s 
ability to control his members. How, they ask, is he 
going to control them if they are not union members 
and, therefore, free of union discipline? Some union 
leaders have privately expressed the opinion that they 
could never honestly include a no-strike clause in 
an agency shop agreement. 

Union leaders also point out the inherent danger 
of the growth of rival unionism in a situation where 
a worker could merely pay money to one union, but 
belong and owe allegiance to another. Under such 
circumstances, they say, the employer might be 
caught in the middle of a bitter interunion fight. 

Most labor relations executives and union leaders 
regard agency shop clauses as expedients to handle 
special situations. An example they often cite is that 
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| certain religious sects do not permit their members 
_ to belong to any other organization. Under such a 


situation, the employer and the union sign an agency 


_shop contract so that members of the religious sect 


can support the union as their collective bargaining 
agent but not actually belong to it. 

An agency shop clause that was signed by a New 
England employer shortly after passage of the Taft- 
Hartley Act and which still continues in effect follows: 


Clause 14: “(a) The employer recognizes the union as 
the sole collective bargaining agent for all of its employ- 
ees, except executives, superintendents, assistant superin- 
tendents, foremen, watchmen and office employees. 


“(b) The union’s security shall be that of an agency 
shop. All employees shall not be required to join or sup- 
port said union until and unless they have been in the 
employ of the company for a period of sixty days. There- 
after, all employees coming within the provisions of . . . 
shall, after the expiration of sixty days, either join the 
union, or, at their election, remain outside the union but 
contribute to its financial support by the payment of 
monthly union or membership dues. All employees shall 
not be required to join or support said union until and 
unless they have been in the employ of the company for 
a period of sixty days. The company shall have the right, 
during a trial period of sixty days, to terminate without 
interference or explanation, the services of employees 
while in said temporary or probationary period. 


“(c) The union agrees that, under the provisions of 
the agency shop, a nonunion member will not be required 
to participate in the matter of dues or assessments in an 
amount greater than that assessed to members. The com- 
pany agrees that it will, upon authorization of the individ- 
ual employees, deduct from wages, initiation fees and 
union dues and remit same to union officials as mutually 
agreed upon. It is mutually agreed that employees are 
free to join or not to join the union. It is agreed that 
employees who join the union are not required, as a con- 
dition of employment, to remain members of the union 
in good standing. It is agreed that employees may join, 
withdraw or refrain from joining the union whenever they 
so desire. It is agreed that the only cause for expulsion 
from the union which will be recognized by the company, 
as a condition of employment by a union member, is 
failure to pay regular dues and~assessments without 
resignation therefrom; and that expulsion for other causes 
will be investigated by the company; said company not 
being required to discharge employees expelled from the 
union for causes other than failure to pay dues or assess- 
ments. 


“The company recognizes that after the sixty-day pro- 
bationary period has been served by nonunion members, it 
is a condition of employment that they must contribute a 
monthly membership or union support payment. Said 
assessment to be made by the union or nonunion members 
under the agency shop shall not exceed the union dues 
applicable to union members. 

“The union pledges no coercion, interferences or intimi- 
dations of nonmember employees.” 
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Types of Checkoff 


The year-to-year automatic renewal checkoff is the 
strongest legal form of checkoff.1 The authorization 
that the employee signs states that at the end of a 
yearly period the checkoff will automatically renew 
itself for another year unless the employee revokes 
his checkoff during a ten- or fifteen-day escape period 
just prior to the end of the yearly period. 

Some of these clauses make escape virtually im- 
possible by making revocation extremely difficult. 
For example, some such clauses require that the 
worker send notice of revocation to the company and 
union by registered mail, return receipt requested. To 
many workers, this seems like a difficult thing to do. 
In addition, the escape period during which the em- 
ployee may revoke the authorization is of short dura- 
tion, usually ten or fifteen days, and some for as short 
a period as seven days. 

A number of year-to-year automatic renewal 
checkoff clauses make it difficult to figure the time of 
the escape period. They generally read “not more than 
twenty days and not less than ten days before the 
anniversary date of this checkoff authorization.” This 
means that if an employee signed his authorization 
on March 3, 1951, he would have to figure out and 
remember that only from February 12 to 22 would 
he be allowed to revoke his authorization. If he tried 
to revoke on the anniversary date of his authoriza- 
tion (March 3) it would be too late. 

Because the year-to-year automatic renewal au- 
thorization is a contract that is hard for the worker 
to get out of, it is in effect a checkoff in perpetuity. 
Such a checkoff authorization is called for in the left- 
wing UE’s contract with a midwestern manufacturer: 


Clause 15: “I hereby authorize and direct . . . company 
to deduct from the first pay of each month the regular 
monthly union dues for the preceding month and prompt- 
ly remit same to the appropriate officer of the United 
Electrical, Radio and Machine Workers of America, 
Local . . . . Initiation fees (if payable) and uniform 
assessments to all employee members not to exceed $2 
per contract year shall be deducted by the company and 
promptly remitted to the appropriate officer of the union 
in the same manner as dues collections. 


This authorization shall continue until revoked and 
may be revoked only at the time and in the manner pro- 
vided below and shall be irrevocable for a period of one 
year from the date appearing above or until the expira- 
tion of the agreement between the company and the 
union (whichever is sooner) and shall be irrevocable for 
each succeeding year thereafter unless it is revoked by 
me within the fifteen days preceding the end of any such 
period of irrevocability. Revocation shall be effected only 
if I give . . . company written notice by individual regis- 
tered mail, return receipt requested, and it is received by 


1See “Union Contracts Since the Taft-Hartley Act,” Studies in 
Personnel Policy, No. 94, p. 14. 
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the company postmarked during the period specified 
above. A copy of this revocating letter shall also be sent 
to the union . . . Chicago 7, Illinois, for their records 
by registered mail, return receipt requested. 


Employee’s Signature.................+.0-s- 
ClocksNumber! ip neacee eee eee eee: 
VOLUNTARY IRREVOCABLE 


When the parties specify the type of checkoff, they 
most frequently call for the voluntary irrevocable 
checkoff. Usually this type of checkoff clause does 
no more than recite pertinent portions of Section 302 
of the Taft-Hartley Act which permits a checkoff if 
the employee has signed an authorization. Such au- 
thorizations, says the act, “shall not be irrevocable 
for a period of more than one year, or beyond the 
termination date of the applicable collective bargain- 
ing agreement, whichever occurs sooner.” This same 
language occurs in the following voluntary irrevocable 
checkoff clause: 


Clause 16: “For those employees who are, or become, 
members of the union, the company shall deduct from the 
first pay of each month current union dues, and remit 
same to the properly designated official of the union, pro- 
vided each employee voluntarily furnishes the company 
with a written authorization for such deductions. Such 
voluntary written authorization shall be irrevocable for 
a period of one year, or until the expiration of this agree- 
ment, whichever occurs earlier, and may not be cancelled 
at the option of the employee during that time. (A mid- 
western manufacturer and the Office Employees Inter- 
national Union, AFL) 


Automatic Checkoff 


Under the automatic checkoff, the employer agrees 
to deduct union dues from the wages of employees 
and turn this money over to the union. An auto- 
matic checkoff does not provide for the employee to 
sign any authorization for the employer to check off 
dues from his wages. The automatic checkoff is ban- 
ned by the Taft-Hartley Act. While a clause may ap- 


parently call for an automatic checkoff, in practice _ 


the employer may demand the legally required check- 


off authorization before making deductions. For that | 


reason, clauses calling for automatic checkoff may be 
more apparent than real. What is apparently an auto- 
matic checkoff clause follows: _ 


Clause 17: “The company agrees to deduct from the — 


first payroli of each month all dues, fines and assessments _ 


due the union from its members and to remit the same _ 


to the union, provided the union shall give the company | 


reasonable advance notice of such deductions.” (An 
eastern manufacturer and the United Electrical Workers, 
ind.) 


SEVENTY PER CENT RULE 


Rather unusual is a Textile Workers Union agree- — 
ment which provides that a checkoff for all members _ 
go into effect when 70%_of the workers have author- r 1 


ized it. The clause does not specify whether the other - 
30% would be required to sign authorizations. The 
70% clause reads: 


Clause 18: “The corporation recognizes the obligation — 


of the members of the union to pay their union dues and 
comply with their union obligation within the month in 
which they are due. The corporation agrees to deduct 
initiation fees and monthly union dues from the wages 


of each employee subject to this agreement who so | 


authorizes the corporation by signing a ‘Checkoff Au- 
thorization Card.’ When 70% of the employees have so 
authorized the corporation to deduct initiation fees and 
monthly union dues from their wages, the checkoff of 
such fees and dues shall become effective for all employ- 
ees subject to this agreement. 

“The initiation fees and dues so deducted shall be 
deducted from the wages received on each pay day and 
the corporation will turn the same over to the treasurer 
of the union joint board.” (An eastern textile company 
and Textile Workers Union, CIO) 


James J. Bamsrick, Jr. 
Payuuis Syrerra 
Division of Personnel Administration 
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In the Record 


What Follows Farewell? 


How does a worker adjust to the overwhelming experience 
of retirement? Very often he doesn’t, and the investment 
the company has put into his pension pays off in an unhappy 
old age. 


Adequate preparation for retirement, however, can change 
this prospect and provide for a happy, busy old age. One 
of the pioneers in the field of “preparation for retirement” 
is the Esso Standard Oil Company. Its new program is 


described on page 126. 


Keeping Up with Escalators 


It’s hard work to keep up with just about everything 
these days, from the cost of living to whether we are north 
or south of a certain parallel. And the wage stabilization 
front is no exception to this general picture of complexity. 


On March 1, Regulation No. 8 was issued by the Wage 
Stabilization Board. This allowed escalator wage agreements 
to go right ahead and escalate through the 10% ceiling— 
if the contract was signed before January 25. 


_ Escalator clauses, of course, are based on a cost of living 
index. And to make the picture a little more complicated, 
the BLS is now publishing two consumer price indexes—the 
new interim index as well as the old index. It is a matter 
of some moment which index is used to figure wage rates 
(the March 1 adjustment gave the worker a cent more an 
hour with the old index than with the new). 


For an answer to what management is doing with this 
headache, as well as a reasonably painless way of integrating 
current developments on this front, see “New ‘Riders’ for 
Escalators.” It starts on page 129. 


Picnics for Thousands 


We suggest you read “Planning a Company Picnic’”’ just 
before lunch or dinner for the most provocative effects. 
Succulent ham, barbecued beef, even elk or buffalo for those 
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who like the unusual, serve as main fare at the various 
company picnics described in the story. And of course there 
are trimmings—slaw salad, roasted corn, watermelon, etc.— 
to fill out the menus. 


Food isn’t all either. Entertainment is important. Old- 
fashioned games with a modern twist, professional or amateur 
entertainers and contests of all kinds have proved popular. 
And so have gate prizes. 


Of course the problems involved in planning a picnic for 
several thousand employees are a bit more complex than 
those we usually face in the familiar family variety. But the 
detailed experiences of several companies on how they have 
successfully planned their picnics suggests that none of the 
fun need be lost because of size. The story starts on page 131. 


State’s Rights in Labor Legislation 


The growing conflict between state and federal juris- 
diction over labor legislation has been called “the most 
important legal problem” in the labor field. As a result of 
two decisions handed down by the United States Supreme 
Court, the constitutionality of fourteen state strike-control 
laws is now in question. An analysis of the decisions in- 
validating Wisconsin’s public utility arbitration act and part 
of Michigan’s labor mediation act shows the Court’s reason- 
ing. It examines the state’s authority in labor legislation 
and the relation of state legislation to the Taft-Hartley 
Act. This analysis may be found on page 134. 


What Goes with Prices? 


The grocery bill doesn’t show it yet, but the crystal ball 
gazers are talking about imminent relief from climbing prices. 
They point to the recent leveling off in wholesale prices and 
the surprisingly large output of goods for the consumer to 
substantiate their predictions. A brief discussion of the 
Board’s consumers’ price index for February and some of the 
influences which suggest a possible leveling off, or even a 
downturn, will be found on page 152. 


Charting the Course to Retirement 


Esso Conducts Exploratory Seminars for Pensioners-to-be 


Vy the worker retires, he usually is given a 
dinner and a going-away gift. He is eulogized 
for his good and faithful service, and then he is on 
his own. 

But what of the days that stretch out before him? 
These may be happy and busy days; or they may add 
up to a miserable existence, with the worker not 
knowing what to do with himself. There are many 
tales of workers, and executives too, who die before 
the first year of retirement is out. 

Undoubtedly, the transition from an active working 
life to the more passive life of the annuitant is a 
difficult period for most. It is complicated by the 
advent of old age, with its slowing down of the re- 
flexes and diminishing strength. But the experiences 
of many pensioners who have built new and interest- 
ing lives after retirement are proof that old age can 
be a fruitful period, rather than one of misery. 

Making a satisfactory adjustment to retirement is 
mainly, of course, the responsibility of the individual, 
but the company can help to some extent. The im- 
portant question is how far it should go. Some ex- 
ecutives believe that the company should no more in- 
terfere in the lives of retired employees than in the 
after-hours activities of employees on the payroll. 
Advice on retirement activities may also be looked 
upon by pensioners as an intrusion into their private 
lives—unless it is handled diplomatically. 

The company, however, has a big stake in the 
pension plan. If the return for its large investment 
is unhappy old people, one of the chief purposes of 
the plan is defeated. And this fact is becoming in- 
creasingly evident to many companies. Even those 
that have had pension plans in operation for many 
years only recently have awakened to the idea that 
life after retirement must be prepared for, and that 
the company may be of material help to the employee 
in this transitional period. For those concerns which 
now, for the first time, are retiring employees under 
a formal pension plan, the need for help may be more 
acute. Under these circumstances, older workers are 
faced with all the problems of retirement with little 
or no advance notice or preparation. 

In spite of the growing recognition of the need for 
some kind of education for retirement, few such pro- 
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grams have been undertaken. In 1950, the Equitable 
Life Assurance Society made a survey of various com- 
pany retirement policies. In answer to the question 


as to whether there was a program to prepare em- | 
ployees for retirement,-only forty-six out of 355 com- 


panies, or about one in eight, gave an affirmative 
reply. Equitable believes that even this proportion is 
too high, as it was evident from the answers that 
some cooperators thought that the distribution of a 
pension booklet constituted indoctrination for retire- 
ment. 

Tue ConFERENCE Boarp in 1948 conducted a survey 
of company policies regarding compulsory retirement 


and adjustment for retirement. Although the survey 


covered a considerable body of companies, only four 
reported a formal program of this nature. The pro- 
grams of these four companies were not extensive. 


They consisted mainly of interviewing the employee ' 


some time before retirement, and giving him informa- 
tion on the amount of pension he would receive under 
the company plan and under Social Security. Possible 
changes in living conditions, development of hobbies 
and the employee’s financial problems were discussed 
in the interview. 


ESSO’S EXPERIMENT 


One of the most ambitious projects in this field 
is that of the Esso Standard Oil Company which is 
now carrying on an exploratory program at its Bay- 
onne and Bayway, New Jersey, refineries. The phil- 
osophy underlying this preparation-for-retirement 
program is: 

“Retirement is something earned by faithful 
service, a form of ‘graduation’ into a new phase of 
life, rather than a ‘casting out’ process. Retirement 
should be the opportunity for the employee to en- 
joy the fruits of his labor in freedom, leisure and 
relaxation, as well as an opportunity to serve him- 
self, his family and his community in ways not 
open to him during his working career.” 


The most helpful approach to aid employees in 


making a satisfactory adjustment, Esso belives, is in- 


dividual counseling. However, certain individuals 
may be reluctant to seek that guidance—especially 
those who most need it. And there is apt to be re- 
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of a career to another. 


sentment if such assistance is forced upon them. As 


| a result of these factors, Esso has developed the dis- 
cussion, or seminar, type of approach. 


A series of five meetings has been developed around 
the related subjects of preparation for retirement. The 
first series was tried out on a carefully selected pilot 
group. Since then, two seminars have been held for 
actual preretirement groups. The program, however, 
is still in the experimental stage and is subject to 
change in the light of experience with the various 


_ groups. 


Meetings are held at about four-day intervals, 


and each session is approximately one hour in length. 


Employees who are within one year of retirement are 
invited to attend the series, which is held on company 
time. Each group is limited to ten to fifteen em- 
ployees. Attendance, which is entirely voluntary, 
has been up to company expectations. If the em- 
ployee attends the first meeting, he usually completes 
the series. 


Objectives 


The objectives of these meetings are threefold: 

e To give each prospective.annuitant a picture 
of the problems he is apt to face when he retires. 

e To stimulate organized thinking toward suit- 
able postretirement interests and activities. 

e To generate some action on plans before actual 
retirement. 
Most of the discussion is led by members of the 
employee relations staff. The idea that this is a class 
or a training program is played down. 


First Meeting—What Is Retirement? 


The topics discussed at: the first meeting, and the 
approximate time devoted to each one are: 


Topics Minutes 
Get-acquainted time 15 
Introduction to the program 10 
What is retirement 5 
What assets does the older worker have 5 
What are the essentials for happiness 10 
Checking our plans _ 10 
Summary ; f 5 


One of the objectives of the first meeting is to create 


a friendly atmosphere, make the group feel at home, 


and promote a basis for discussion. As part of this 
effort, the leader introduces himself by his first name, 
and he brings others into the discussion by asking 
them how long they have been with Esso, what their 
jobs are, where they live and so on. 

In discussing retirement, the leader points out that, 
in a sense, retirement is a graduation from one phase 
Retirement is freedom—free- 
dom to do as the person pleases, freedom from routine. 
Retirement is also an opportunity for further achieve- 
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ment—a time to gratify personal ambitions and 
desires. 

One of the problems which retired workers face is 
the feeling that they have nothing to offer. But, as 
the course brings out, they have great assets, notably 
skill, wisdom, a place in the community, financial 
independence, and freedom from pressure. Most 
people, however, must have certain basic satisfactions 
in order to feel secure and happy. They need to feel 
useful and to be active; they must have a feeling of 
importance and of belonging; they must have a feel- 
ing of achievement and the enjoyment of companion- 
ship; they desire to be creative and they have a need 
for physical change. 

At the end of the first session, each employee is 
given a simple chart, reproduced below, on which he 
may list the postretirement activities he has been 
planning. Then he can determine how well these ac- 
tivities will take care of the basic satisfactions de- 
scribed above, taking into consideration his own skills 
and knowledge. 


Second Meeting—Retirement and Your Health 


The topics discussed at the second meeting and 
the approximate time devoted to each are: 


Topics Minutes 
What growing old means 25 
Predictable stresses of older age 5 
Six steps to a livelier old age 25 


The company’s part in the health picture 5 


This meeting is generally conducted by a physician. 
The physician, in nontechnical language, shows how 
the life span has increased in recent years so that 
the man of sixty-five now has a life expectancy of 
between fourteen and fifteen years. Good health is 
one of the prerequisites of a happy life after retire- 


Chart given to Esso employees to fill in their 
planned postretirement activities 


Things you pla 


Feeling | Feeling | Feeli 
of 8 of 8 ot $ 
Importyce | Balonging} Usefulness: 


ASK YOURSELF THESE QUESTIONS TOO! 
WII) they woe the akills and knowledge you bave? 
Wow teportant to you Is each of the aeods shown above? 
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ment. The physician brings out the fact that it is es- 
sential for the older worker to have annual physical 
examinations, especially since the degenerative dis- 
eases, which are the main causes of the infirmities 
of old age, often are not detected early enough to be 
cured or retarded effectively. 
Six steps toward “a livelier old age,” 
out in the session, are: 
e Live sensibly 
Moderation in smoking and drinking 
Enough sleep 
Proper diet 
e Regular health checkups 
e Moderate exercise 
e Exercise proper safety precautions 
e Look at the bright side 
e Have a goal for achievement 


as brought 


Each one of these subjects is expanded to indicate 
what the individual can do to keep himself in good 
health, mentally and physically. In conclusion, the 
physician points out that frustration, monotony and 
tension are the basis of much unhappiness and mental 
ill health. As a prevention, he recommends partici- 
pation in suitable activities, as well as working at 
hobbies which relieve tension, dispel monotony and 
avoid frustration. 


Third Meeting—Planning Your Retirement 


The subjects covered in this crucial meeting are: 


Topics Minutes 
The need for planning 15 
Social legislation 10 
Company retirement procedure 5 
Financial planning 10 
Planning your location 10 
Planning types of activities 5 
Closing remarks 5 


The theme of this meeting as a whole is “It pays to 
look over the entire field before you make up your 
mind.” Planning for retirement should not be put off 
until retirement actually occurs. The longer time the 
worker thinks and plans for all phases of his retire- 
ment, the more satisfactory adjustment he will proba- 
bly make. The most important steps in planning an 
enjoyable life of retirement, as brought out in this 
meeting, are: 

e Early planning 

e Discussion of plans with the family 

e Knowing what the retirement income will be 

e Knowing what the probable expenses will be 
e Choosing a suitable location 

e Choosing a suitable activity. 


The leader points out that in most cases the an- 
nuitant will be obliged to live on a reduced income, 
and adjustment will be a lot easier if the employee 


can start well in advance to bring expenses in line 
with his retirement income. 

A change in location may bring difficulties, if the 
move is not carefully planned. The advantages and 
disadvantages of moving to another location are dis- 
cussed. One suggestion made is that the employee 
should spend some time in the place in which he is in- 
terested before making a final decision. 

The range of choice for a retirement activity is 
practically unlimited. But here too the employee 
should do some careful thinking about the activity 
which will give him the most satisfaction, rather 
than “Jump at the first thing that sounds pretty 
good.” Among the suggestions made at the meeting 
for postretirement activities are: development of hob- 
bies, starting a business, working at some form of com- 
munity service. i 

At the conclusion of the meeting, the point is made 
that retirement should not be the lazy man’s dream 
of doing nothing. Rather it can be the most produc- 
tive part of a man’s life. 


Fourth Meeting—What Have Others Done? 


The objectives of this meeting are to illustrate some 
of the principles discussed in the previous sessions and 
to emphasize the importance of planning the right 
kind of postretirement activity. About half of the 
session is devoted to a discussion of employees who 
have made satisfactory adjustments to retirement, 
and the other half, to some cases where plans went 
wrong. These are illustrated by examples of annui- 
tants from within the organization who may be known 
to members of the group. 

For example, Joe Doaks, who worked in the car- 
penter department, spent considerable time in doing 
odd carpenter jobs for his friends and neighbors. In 
one year, he made $1,600 at this work, as well as 
gaining a number of new friends. 

Another employee was quite interested in the min- 
istry, and after retirement he was ordained as a 
minister and now has his own church. 

Not all retirement plans turned out so well. Johid 
Smith announced that when he retired he was going 
to travel. During the first six months he visited 
nearly all of the states and became heartily sick of 
moving around. It took him a number of months 
to find new interests and to reach a satisfactory ad- 
justment to retirement. By highlighting through 
the case approach, some of the common pitfalls are 
indicated, as well as providing tips on sound and 
proven approaches. 

At the end of the session, the leader reminds the par- 
ticipants that no one but the worker can make deci- 
sions as to what he should do after retirement. All the 
leader can do is to give him the tools to work out his 
own plans. 


(Continued on page 150) 
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New “Riders” for Escalators 


ITHIN the space of a few days early last 
month three things happened in the wage con- 
trol sector: 


-.e The Office of Wage Stabilization issued Regula- 
tion 8 covering operation of escalator clauses. 

e One million nonoperative railroad workers were 
brought under escalator coverage in a new railroad 
contract. This brought the total number of workers 
covered by escalators to well over 2,700,000. 


e The Bureau of Labor Statistics issued its revised 
index of consumers’ prices. 


These three developments affect not only the 2.7 
million workers covered by escalator clauses, but, to 
a certain extent, the entire stabilization program.’ 


GENERAL REGULATION 8 


_ Escalator wage agreements that existed prior to the 
wage freeze of January 25 may operate freely until 
June 30, 1951, under the provisions of Regulation 8 
issued on March 1. There is no check on these es- 
calators even though the resulting cost of living in- 
creases exceed the 10% ceiling formula of Regulation 
6. If, in the past, the increases under the escalator 
were extended to white collar workers, that situation 
may continue. However, increases given under es- 
calator contracts that came into existence after Janu- 
ary 25 are limited to 10%, the same as any other 
general increase. 


RAILROAD ESCALATOR AGREEMENT 


Almost simultaneously with the publication of 
Regulation 8 affecting operation of prior and post- 
January 25 escalators, the nonoperating railroad 
unions signed an agreement calling for an escalator 
clause as a supplement to a 12.5-cent increase granted, 
effective February 1. Some special significance is at- 
tached to this escalator because of the fact that 
Presidential Assistant John R. Steelman played a 
large part in negotiating the agreement. One million 
nonoperating railroad workers are covered. 

The escalator formula for the nonoperating rail- 
road workers calls for quarterly adjustments on the 
basis of one cent for each one point change in the 
BLS index. The base index used is 178 and the first 
adjustment was to be effective April 1 on the basis 


1For comments of labor on wage stabilization, cost of living con- 
tracts, and the new index, see “Labor Press Highlights,” p. 146. 
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of the February index. The (old) index for Feb- 
ruary was 184.2. Thus a six-point rise represents a 
six cents per hour increase for the nonoperative work- 
ers, becoming effective April 1. 

However, under Regulation 8’s provision regarding 
escalator clauses signed after January 25, the non- 
operatives would only get part of that six cents. The 
figuring runs like this. The non-ops under Regulation 
8 are entitled to only a 10% increase over base rates 
of January, 1950. Since they were then averaging 
$1.40 per hour, they are entitled to a base rate in- 
crease of 14 cents.1 They received 12.5 cents across 
the board when the new contract was signed on 
March 1. That leaves only 1.5 cents more under the 
10% formula. Whether the non-ops will get the other 
4.5 cents per hour that the escalator calls for depends 
to a large extent upon these two things: 

e Relaxation of Regulation 8 regarding post-sta- 
bilization date escalators so as to give them the 
same leeway as is given to escalator clauses that 
existed prior to that date. 

e Relaxation of the 10% formula of Regulation 6. 
At present, Section 2 of Regulation 6 says “This 
10% figure shall be reviewed in the light of the 
April, 1951, index number of the official consumers’ 
price index (revised) of the Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics when published.” Some labor unions, con- 
templating this review, look to an increase in the 
ceiling. However, the April index will not be avail- 
able until late in May. 


NEW BLS INDEX 


Shortly before Regulation 8 was issued and the new 
railroad agreement was signed, the BLS for the first 
time published its newly revised interim index for 
the month of January. Judging from letters to THE 
CONFERENCE Boar, companies with escalator clauses 
chose to disregard the new index and based their 
adjustments of March 1 on the old index for January. 
For workers in the auto industry, this meant an addi- 
tional cent per hour. In terms of the GM formula, 
the situation was this: The new index for January 
(181.5) would have given GM workers four cents per 
hour. The old index (181.6) plus a rent correction of 
.8 gave GM workers an additional penny—five cents 
instead of four cents per hour. (UAW-CIO and GM 


1The $1.40 is the rate on which the Army figures the allowable 
increase. The union contends the rate was $1.482, entitling the 
non-ops to a total increase of 15 cents under the 10% ceiling. 
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reverted to .8 rent correction after using a 1.3 rent 
factor in making the December 1 escalator adjust- 
ment.) Here is the memorandum agreed to by the 
UAW-CIO and General Motors on March 3: 


“1. The Memorandum of Understanding dated August 
24, 1949 [providing for addition of 0.8 point to pub- 
lished BLS index figure], between the parties and con- 
tained as Appendix C in the national agreement between 
the parties dated May 29, 1950, is hereby reinstated in 
full force and effect subject to tke provisions of this 
Memorandum of Understanding executed on March 8, 
1951, and the terms of the May 29, 1950, national agree- 
ment between the parties. 


“2. The Memordandum of Understanding dated August 
24, 1949, shall continue in effect as long as the ‘Con- 
sumers’ Price Index for Moderate Income Families in 
Large Cities—AIl Items’ (1935-1939=100), issued by 
- the Bureau of Labor Statistics, U. S. Department of 
Labor, continues to be issued in the form-and calculated 
on the same basis as the index for April, 1950, herein- 
after referred to as the ‘old’ index, unless said Memoran- 
dum of Understanding dated August 24, 1949, is termin- 
ated earlier. in accordance with its provisions. 


“3. In the event the Bureau of Labor Statistics discon- 
tinues issuing the ‘old’ index, the parties agree, pursuant 
to Paragraph 101 (k) of the national agreement between 
the parties dated May 29, 1950, that the cost of living 
allowance provided for in Paragraph 101 and its subsec- 
tions of that national. agreement, will be determined, 
beginning with the next quarterly adjustment and there- 
after, in accordance with changes in the ‘Consumers’ 
Price Index for Moderate Income Families in Large Cities 
—All Items,’ issued by the Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
U. S. Department of Labor, hereinafter referred to as 
the ‘new’ index. In such event, the Memorandum of Un- 
derstanding dated August 24, 1949, shall automatically 
terminate at the end of the last quarter in which the cost 
of living allowance is determined in accordance with the 
discontinued ‘old’ index. 

“4. Tf, in this transition, any disparity in index points 
exists between 

“(a) the ‘old’ index, for the last month of its issuance, 
plus the ‘new unit rent bias’ correction in effect at the 
time pursuant to the terms of said Memorandum of 

Understanding dated August 24, 1949, if said memo- 

randum is then in effect; and 

“(b) the ‘new’ index to be used in accordance with 

Paragraph 3 above, for the same month, 
the index points brackets in the table in Paragraph 101 (g) 
of the May 29, 1950, national agreement between the 
parties, shall be adjusted up or down, as the case may 
be, by the amount of such disparity, if any, so that the 
transition, as such, from the ‘old’ index to the ‘new’ index 
will not increase or decrease the amounts of the cost of 


living allowances provided for in Paragraph 101(g) of | 


the national agreement between the parties. 

“5. It is understood that either party may at any time 
initiate discussion concerning changing from the ‘old’ 
index to the ‘new’ index.” 


Other companies holding contracts with either th 
UAW or other unions followed a similar course. On¢ 
for example, explains: 


“In applying the January 15, 1951, BLS indes 
our company did not change over to the new inde 
for several reasons. It would have required con 
tract amendments with the many labor unions wit! 
whom we deal, and the adoption of the new inde 
would have resulted in a 4 cents cost of living ad 
justment instead of the 5 cents resulting from th 
application of the old index, as provided for in th 
contract. Needless to say, labor unions take a din 
view toward amending their contracts so as to pro 
vide for a lower increase than they otherwise wouk 
have gotten.” 


An executive in the automotive industry point 
out other reasons for adjusting on the basis of th 
old index: 


“At the time of our first discussion with ths 
UAW, the position of the union was that since ver} 
little was known about the ‘interim’ index, botl 
parties should study the index during the next thre: 
months, after which the matter should again be 
opened for discussion. However, both parties knev 
that by using the ‘interim’ index the allowance 
would be 4 cents compared to 5 cents under the 
‘old’ index. Also, both parties realized that the 
‘interim’ index was less volatile than the ‘old’ index 
during an inflationary period. It became rather 
obvious that the UAW would insist on using the 
index which would yield the greater cost of living 
allowance. 

“Shortly after our first meeting with the UAW 
General Motors signed an agreement with the 
UAW whereby they would continue using the ‘old 
index plus an 0.8 point rent factor until it was dis: 
continued, after which the ‘new’ index would be 
used. In order to effectuate a quick settlement. 
we offered to settle on the same basis as did General 
Motors. This offer was accepted by the UAW 
without delay. Our memorandum of understanding 
provides the same features as that of General 
Motors.” Z 


However, while the companies are not using the 
revised index, they are looking to the time when the 
old index will be discontinued and only the new index 
will be available. How to integrate the new index into 
the existing schedule provided headaches for many 
negotiators when the escalator clauses were first made 
part of their contracts. At that time, management’s 
chief fear was that the new index, because of changes 
in rent and other components, would be higher. And 
negotiators feared that they would be forced to give 
a sudden—and uncalled for—increase when the new 
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PLANNING A COMPANY PICNIC? 


Firms Offer a Basketful of Ideas on Everything 
from Fish Fries to Male Style Shows 


OME picnics! Twenty-one thousand employees 

and their families attended one given by the 
General Motors Company Truck & Coach Division 
last summer. Between twelve and fourteen thousand 
enjoyed the picnic of the General Tire & Rubber 
Company. The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company 
believes attendance of over fifty thousand at its 
Euclid Beach Park outing in Cleveland has set a 
world record for industrial picnics. 
| A lot of planning goes into such affairs to make 
everything click. This is true even if the affair is for 
hundreds, rather than for thousands. Weeks before 
the event, committee members and company per- 
sonnel staff are alert to suggestions. How make the 
picnic a little different this year? How run it a little 
more smoothly? How assure more fun for everybody? 
A glance at recent successful company picnics may 
provide an idea or two. 


EATS 


Sandwiches are everyday fare, and thus no treat at 
a picnic—unless the fillings are hot. The latest thing 
in company picnic food appears to be barbecues. The 
vogue for these, which started in the Far West, has 
been spreading rapidly eastward. Companies now can 
contract with caterers who make a specialty of pro- 
viding barbecue dinners. Sometimes the company 
cafeteria staff prepares the barbecue. Or sometimes, 
in small organizations, the cooking is done by em- 
ployee committee members who are expert at an out- 
door grill. eI 

Here is a menu served a year ago at the annual 
Bar-B-Q of the Norris Stamping and Manufactur- 
ing Company: barbecued beef, baked beans, carrot 
salad, relish, sweet corn, apple, peach or berry pie, 
coffee or milk. The Ohio Bell Telephone Company 
calls its barbecue a “steer roast,” while the Union 
Steel Products Company has an “ox roast.” Union 
Steel served baked beans, cabbage slaw salad, and 
potato chips with the meat, with ice cream for des- 
sert and beverages—including milk, orangeade and 
ginger ale. 

Owens-Illinois Glass Company employees at Waco, 
Texas, have very special fare at their barbecues—elk 
last year and buffalo the year before. The explanation 
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is proximity of this plant to a federal wildlife refuge 
in Oklahoma. The animals were the overflow produc- 
tion of the game refuge. 

Clam bakes are also popular on picnic day. In 
some instances, such as the annual event given by 
Graflex, Inc., at Rochester, New York, this is a com- 
plete feast of raw clams, clam broth, steamed clams, 
chicken and corn. More often, the clam part of the 
menu is represented only by chowder. The Heywood- 
Wakefield Company, for example, followed chowder 
with grilled frankfurters and corn. Its annual event 
is called a corn roast. Tremco Manufacturing Com- 
pany employees had roast beef with steamed and 
roasted corn. 

Grilled bratwurst, as well as hot dogs and ham- 
burgers, are enjoyed at the annual picnics given by 
the foremen’s association of Botany Mills. These are 
preceded by clam chowder and followed by cake and 
coffee. 

Fish fries have their enthusiasts. Two thousand 
employees consumed a thousand pounds of fish at 
the Labor Day outing for employees at the Mead 
Corporation at Chillicothe, Ohio, last fall. Potato 
salad and baked beans were served on the side. Pe- 
oria employees of the Bemis Bro. Bag Company made 
away with two thousand pounds of walleyed pike at 
their company picnic. 

There are stalwarts who maintain that nothing can 
be better than fried chicken. State Farm Insurance 
Company employees chose this for their picnic last 
summer. It was accompanied by baked beans, potato 
salad, sliced tomatoes, ice cold watermelon, iced tea, 
milk or coffee. 

Baked ham is still another item around which 
company picnic menus are built. Lunch served at a 
Western Gear Works picnic consisted of sliced ham, 
baked beans, creamed new potatoes with peas, salad, 
coffee, milk and rolls. 

At some of the gigantic picnics, attended by thous- 
ands of workers, families bring their own basket 
lunches, which are supplemented by items provided 
by the company. The Milwaukee Paint Division of 
the Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company provides soda 
pop, cracker jack, candy and peanuts. Refreshments 
provided by the Studebaker Corporation to its 20,000 
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picnickers last July included pop, popsicles, chocolate 
bars, popcorn and hot dogs. 


ENTERTAINMENT 


Since the entire family often receives invitations 
to the picnics, in planning entertainment many com- 
panies provide special events for children. Contests 
and games are arranged in age groups, to give all 
youngsters a fair chance to win the prizes. 

At Eastman Kodak, Gates Rubber and Bemis Bro. 
Bag Company picnics, penny hunts have proved popu- 
lar childrens’ events. These are sometimes called 
“treasure hunts.” Or the children may scurry for 
peanuts in a “peanut scramble,” a prize going to the 
one who collects the most. 

A pony ring in which children could ride pony back, 
or, for the more conservative, be drawn in a wagon or 
cart, proved a big attraction at the Kansas City Trans 
World Airlines picnic last summer. The General Tire 
& Rubber Company held a talent contest for children 
at its picnic, and also a baby contest. Balloon blow- 
ing contests and races of various types, while more 
ordinary fare, continue to amuse children. Popular 
picnic races include the duck waddle, potato race, 
shoe race, sack race and one-legged race. The Mine 
Safety Appliance Company had a blockhead race, in 
which girls of eleven to fifteen years raced twenty-five 
yards with six-inch blocks of wood balanced on their 
heads. 

Fewer races are planned for adults, perhaps in con- 
sideration of their hearts and avoirdupois. The milder 
variety such as egg, potato, three-legged or wheel 
barrow, however, are still included in picnic programs. 
Of contests, there are aplenty. Cleveland Twist 
Drill Company women employees had a blow-for- 
dough contest (blowing flour from a plate until a 
hidden coin is revealed). Employees of the American 
Viscose Corporation at Marcus Hook had a tug-of-war, 
with the rope stretched over a swimming pool. Na- 
tional Cash Register Company toolmakers had fun 
with a watermelon wrestle held in the swimming pool. 
(Greasing the melon makes it harder to beach.) Egg 
throwing is a hazardous contest on some programs. 
Fishermen’s casting is a display of skill. 

All women employees of the Esso Standard Oil 
Company, as well as employees’ wives and daughters, 
were eligible to enter a beauty contest held at that 
company’s picnic. The contestants wore evening dress, 
and the winner became Miss Esso of the year. At the 
annual picnic of the McDonnell Aircraft Corporation, 
employees crown a Sky Queen, elected by plant-wide 
vote to reign over company activities for the ensuing 
year. The Carrier Corporation has a bathing beauty 
contest for Carrier girls “from sixteen to sixty,” 
including members of employees’ families. 

The Owens-Corning Fiberglas Corporation had a 
style show presented with male models. As part of 


their annual picnic, Trans World Airline employees) 


put on an amateur show. Some companies hire pro- _ 
fessional shows for picnic entertainment. The Hey-_ 
wood-Wakefield Company, for instance, had enter-— 
tainers from Boston who put on a vaudeville show 
during the evening. Farm Bureau Insurance Com-— 


pany picnickers saw an aerial act and water carnival. 


A western movie was part of the entertainment at 
the Dorr-Westwood, Owens-Illinois Glass Company’s © 


Round-Up, which of course featured beef barbecues 
for refreshment. Some companies hold movies in re- 
serve, to be shown in a pavilion if rain falls on the 
picnic grounds. Bingo and dancing are other enter- 
tainment that can be enjoyed indoors if the day is 
rainy. ‘Many of the picnics end with dancing in the 
evening—square as well as social. 

The Visking, Falk and Carrier Corporations have 
had a “mystery man” (a company employee) wander- 
ing around on their picnic grounds with a prize 
awarded to the one who identified him. At a picnic 
given by the Peoples Gas Light and Coke Company, 


each person was given a number button. There were 
duplicate buttons, and if an employee matched up his — 


number with a partner, both received prizes. 

At an Ohio Bell Telephone Company picnic, hay was 
piled on tractors, and the picnickers given modern 
hayrides in the light of the moon. 
strummed for the singing. 


A banjo player 


Following entertainment provided by vaudeville | 
performers from radio stations, Studebaker ended its 


picnic evening with a brilliant display of fireworks. - 


Guessing contests are another entertainment possi- 
bility. At the Visking picnic, the face of an attrac- 
tive electric alarm clock was covered. It was set to 


sound off at some time during the picnic. The person - 
who guessed nearest the time, carried the clock home. © 


Band concerts and strolling minstrels 
bands for a western flavor) lend an air of festivity 
to company picnics. And there are always the good 
old standbys in the way of contests and games, so 
old in some instances that they may be new to a 
young generation. 
these. Among the contests: 


(cowboy 


A checklist may recall some of | 
pie eating, watermelon | 


eating, nail driving (for women), rolling pin pitch-— 
ing (for women), tug-of-war. Games: softball, darts, 


volleyball, horseshoes, shuffleboard. 


New twists can be given to these by the inventive 
adapter. At the GMC Truck & Coach Division picnic, 
a softball game was played from donkey back. All 
base runners and members in the field except the 
pitcher and catcher traveled on the beasts, who had 


their own ideas about where they wanted to go. 


AWARDS AND PRIZES 


The giving of attendance or gate prizes appears to 


be a growing practice at large company picnics. The 
grand drawing prize at the General Tire & Rubber 
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Company’s picnic last July was a television set, with 
electric home appliances as lesser awards—mixer, 
toaster, coffee maker, roaster, waffle iron. The Pitts- 
burgh Plate Glass Company and the GMC Truck & 
Coach Division gave an automobile as first prize, 
with a television set to the second luckiest. The Car- 
boloy Company and the P. H. Haynes Knitting Com- 
pany were among those that used television sets for 
first prizes. Lesser gate prizes given at the latter’s 
picnic were an electric washing machine and wrist 
watch. 

A gift for every child is sometimes provided. Thus 
the Peoples Gas Light and Coke Company of Chicago 
supplied all children with balloons as they entered the 
picnic grove. The Norris Stamping and Manufactur- 
ing Company gave youngsters novelty hats, pinwheels, 
and balloons. At the employee picnic of the Union 
Electric Company of Missouri, children received toys 
done up in bags. Each youngster who attended the 
Union Steel Products Company picnic received a sur- 
prise gift. Slips of paper calling for gifts were em- 
bedded in boxes of popcorn at the Cleveland Twist 
Drill Company picnic. In this instance, only the 
“lucky winners” received gifts. 

At the Studebaker picnic, the oldest employees 
present (in years of company service) received cash 
prizes amounting to $1 for each year of service. The 
prizes numbered four—being given to the oldest ac- 
tive employee, man and woman, and the oldest retired 
employee, man and woman. 

For childrens’ games and contests, cash awards 
frequently are made. These are not large sums—three 
or five dollars for first prize, scaling down to a dollar 
for third place. Bicycles, footballs, basketballs, volley- 
balls, and other athletic equipment are popular as 
childrens’ prizes. Various types of athletic equipment 
are given also as prizes in adults’ competitions, with 
electrical appliances equally popular. 

A display of the prizes—gate and competition—to 
be awarded during the picnic day seldom fails to at- 
tract wide interest. A central point, perhaps near the 
refreshment stand, is good for such an exhibit. 


IDENTIFICATION | 


With refreshments and rides free, when the picnic 
is held in an amusement park, it becomes important 
to identify employees and other guests. Various de- 
vices are used for this purpose. His plant pass was 
enough to admit an employee of the Delco Products 
Division, General Motors, and members of his party 
to the fair grounds where that company’s picnic was 
held last year. 

Trans World Airlines distributed identification tags 
through payroll group heads. Badges could also be 
obtained at the picnic grounds upon proper identifi- 
cation as a company employee. Car stickers, identi- 
fication tags and drawing tickets for employees are 
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distributed throughout Goodyear plants a week be- 
fore the picnic date. 

Employees of the Consolidated Gas Electric and 
Power Company of Baltimore presented their recre- 
ation association membership cards at a headquarters 
booth in the amusement park where the company 
picnic was held. Each member of his family received 
an identification badge entitling him to free rides 
and use of the swimming pool and roller rink. 

On arrival at the picnic park, each Farm Bureau 
Insurance employee filled out a registration card which 
included name, department and number in party. He 
then received identification badges and programs for 
himself and his party. The badge admitted indi- 
viduals to free amusement at the hours indicated on 
the program, as well as coffee and ice cream. Printed 
programs, incidentally, have proved very helpful in 
running picnics without a hitch. They notify em- 
ployees when and where various events will be held. 
In some instances a sketch of the picnic grounds is 
provided, with sites of events labeled. 

At the Union Steel Products Company, each em- 
ployee fills in a questionnaire stating the exact number 
of persons he or she is expecting to take to the com- 
pany picnic. The picnic committee issues tickets to 
the employee a day or two before the affair. The 
tickets are printed and color coded for the various 
foods and drinks. This ticket system enables the 
committee to estimate accurately the amount of food 
needed. 

Picnic tickets often are printed with detachable 
strips, each entitling the holder to a ride or a food 
item—for instance, one pop, one ice cream, one pony 
ride, one merry-go-round ride. If there is to be a 
drawing for a gate prize, a part of the ticket is a 
stub which can be filled in with the picnicker’s name 
and dropped into a box at the entrance or at a promi- 
nent site on the picnic grounds. Some companies use 
numbers on the tickets rather than having them 
signed. 

The company trademark, a diamond C, stamped 
on the hands of Cleveland Twist Drill Company pic- 
nickers, entitles them to participate in races and ad- 
mits them to dancing. 


SERVICES 


Everybody plays on picnic day except the plant 
nurse or doctor; their work is simply transplanted 
for a few hours to woods or park. That, at least, is 
the case in those companies which provide a first-aid 
booth as part of their picnic facilities. The fact that 
medical attention is quickly available for bruise, cut 
or sunburn adds to some picnickers’ peace of mind. 
Sharp & Dohme is one of the companies that makes 
a practice of establishing a special first aid unit staffed 
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State vs. Federal Labor Legislation 


Supreme Court Decisions Put a Question Mark on the 
Constitutionality of Many State Labor Laws 


OURTEEN states and the Territory of Hawaii 
have enacted laws which are aimed at preventing 
strikes jn public utilities or other industries where a 
strike might imperil the public health or safety. (See 
the table.) Now, however, the constitutionality of 
these laws is in question as a result of two decisions 
of the United States Supreme Court. 
The most recent of these decisions invalidated Wis- 
-consin’s public utility arbitration act because this 
state’s prohibition of peaceful strikes for higher wages 
conflicted with rights guaranteed by the Taft-Hart- 
ley Act. By the same reasoning, any state law regu- 
lating labor relations in a field also covered by the 
Taft-Hartley Act may be found to conflict with the 
federal law. 


MICHIGAN STRIKE VOTE CASE 


Although the present problem was brought to a 
head by the recent decision on Wisconsin’s public 
utility arbitration law, a prior decision invalidating a 
portion of a Michigan law paved the way for it.1 The 
Michigan case, which was decided in May, 1950, arose 
out of the attempt of that state to require that 
Chrysler employees take a strike vote pursuant to the 
Michigan Labor Mediation Act before going on strike. 
The United Automobile Workers, CIO, sought a court 
order to prevent the state authorities from enforcing 
this provision. The case wound up in the United 
States Supreme Court, where the strike vote pro- 
vision was declared invalid. 

The opinion of the court noted that, while the Taft- 
Hartley Act provides that notice of intent to strike 
must be sent to both federal and state mediation 
officials, Congress specifically refused to include a 
provision for strike votes in this law. In addition, the 
“federal law permits strikes at a different and usually 
earlier time than the Michigan law.” Here was a 
basic federal-state conflict. Moreover, the UAW is 
certified by the National Labor Relations Board as 
bargaining agent for Chrysler plants in Indiana and 
California as well as in Michigan. The NLRB has 
placed all these plants in one bargaining unit. But 
the Michigan strike vote would be conducted in only 
one of the three states, and therefore in only part 

'International Union, UAW v. O’Brien, 339,U. S. 454 (1950). 
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of the legal bargaining unit. Summed up the Court:” 
“Without question, the Michigan provision conflicts — 
with the exercise of federally protected labor rights. A 
state statute so at war with federal law cannot sur> ; 
vive.’ 

Since only one Ke state—Minnesota—has a com- 
pulsory strike vote law,! the direct impact of the | 
decision in the Michigan case was slight. However, © 
the decision did have the effect of inviting legal at- | 
tack on state strike-control laws on the grounds that | 
such laws conflicted with the Taft-Hartley Act. It 
was on the basis of this precedent that the United 
States Supreme Court struck down the Wisconsin | 
law. 


THE WISCONSIN DECISION 


The Wisconsin case? arose out of disputes involv-— 
ing Milwaukee gas and transit workers. The state had 
secured injunctions to prevent these employees from 
striking and to require them to submit their un- | 
settled disputes to the arbitration process required | 
by. the Wisconsin Public Utility Antistrike Act. The > 
unions challenged the constitutionality of the law and 
carried their fight to the United States Supreme | 
Court. The Court based its decision on the following © 


grounds: 
| 
e The Taft-Hartley Act expressly safeguards the 


right to strike for employees in industries affected | 
by interstate commerce, except where the strike is _ 
for an objective which Congress has found to be un- | 
lawful. The proscribed strikes include jurisdictional © 
disputes and secondary boycotts. In addition, | 
strikes which create national emergencies are for- | 
bidden until the requirements of a waiting period 
and a fact-finding report have been met. But — 
Congress made no other exceptions when it safe-_ 
guarded the right to strike. Hence, said the Court: _ 
“None of these sections could be read as permitting — 


concurrent state regulation of peaceful strikes for | 
higher wages.” 


eThe fact that public utilities instead of manu- 
facturing enterprises were involved is irrelevant 


1Missouri enacted a strike vote law in 1947, but repealed it in 1949. _ 


2 Amalgamated Association v. Wisconsin Employment Relations Board, 
—U. S.—, February 26, 1951. | 
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according to the Supreme Court, since Congress 
drew no distinction between types of industries in 
writing the Taft-Hartley Act. In fact, when the 
Taft-Hartley Act was being considered, Congress 
specifically rejected a proposal that would exclude 
public utilities from the act’s jurisdiction. Said 
the Court: “Creation of a special classification for 
public utilities is for Congress, not for this Court.” 


e The argument that Congress reserved national 
emergencies for federal regulation, and therefore 
left state and local emergencies to state regulation 
was rejected by the Supreme Court on the following 
two counts. 

In the first place, the Supreme Court noted that 
the Wisconsin act had been applied on the one 
hand in the national telephone strike of 1947. But, 
at the other extreme, it had also been invoked in 
many minor disputes which were not emergency 
situations at all. Hence, the Court declared that 
“The Wisconsin act . . . is not ‘emergency’ legis- 
lation but a comprehensive code for the settlement 
of labor disputes between public-utility employers 
and employees.” 

‘In the second place, the Supreme Court found 
that Congress, in considering the Taft-Hartley Act, 
had rejected a compulsory arbitration proposal 
similar to the procedure provided by the Wisconsin 
act, as a means of controlling emergency disputes. 
Commented the Court: “Michigan . . . sought to 


DEFINITIONS 


Fact Finding requires investigation of a dispute 
by a fact-finding panel, which issues a report 
setting forth the causes of the dispute. Usually, 
but not always, recommendations for settling 
the dispute are included in the report. Laws re- 

_ quiring. fact finding usually provide that the 
parties maintain the status quo and refrain from 

_ strikes or lockouts until a stipulated period after 
the fact finders’ report has been made. Once the 
procedure has been complied with, however, the 
parties are free to strike and to lock out. 

Compulsory Arbitration requires the submission 
of unsettled labor disputes to a third party or 
board for determination. Strikes or lockouts 
are completely forbidden and the arbitrator’s 
decision is binding on the parties for a stated 
length of time. 

Seizure involves temporary state control of a 
business which is or threatens to be shut down 
by a work stoppage. Strikes or lockouts are for- 
bidden during the period of seizure, which lasts 

until the threat of work stoppage is abated. 
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impose conditions on the right to strike and now 
Wisconsin seeks to abrogate that right altogether 
insofar as petitioners are concerned. Such state 
legislation must yield as conflicting with the exer- 
cise of federally protected labor rights.” 


eThe broad questions of policy involving 
whether employees of public utilities should or 
should not have the right to strike were discussed 
in opinions by the litigants, but the Supreme Court 
deemed such questions irrelevant as a basis for 
deciding the issue, since under the American sys- 
tem of government such policy is a matter for the 
legislature, not the judiciary. “These questions 
are for legislative determination and have been re- 
solved by Congress adversely to [Wisconsin].” 


e As a final point, the Supreme Court noted 
there was a conflict of policies on specific issues 
between the Taft-Hartley Act and the Wisconsin 
law. For example, under the Wisconsin act the 
question of assigning workers to certain shifts was 
ruled a management prerogative and not a matter 
for either collective bargaining or arbitration. The 
National Labor Relations Board, on the other hand, 
has decided that management must bargain on this 
question. Therefore, a company in Wisconsin which 
refused to bargain on shift assignment would find 
its position sustained by a Wisconsin stutc arbitra- 
tion board, but would be guilty of unfair labor 
practices under the Taft-Hartley Act! 


THE IMMEDIATE IMPACT 


The impact of these two Court decisions has al- 
ready been felt in a number of states. Indiana, Flor- 
ida, Pennsylvania, and Nebraska have compulsory 
arbitration laws which prohibit strikes in covered 
industries (see the table) and which are gencrally 
similar to the Wisconsin legislation. It is believed un- 
likely that the Supreme Court would view these laws 
in a different light than it did that of Wisconsin. 

In New Jersey, the first state to enact a compul- 
sory arbitration law after World War II, the gov- 
ernor has announced his intention of enforcing the 
law unless it specifically is declared invalid cven 
though the New Jersey law also forbids strikes in 
public utilities. Minnesota, however, has a compul- 
sory arbitration law which applies only to charitable 
hospitals. Since charitable hospitals are specifically 
excluded from the jurisdiction of the Taft-JIartley 
Act, the Minnesota law does not appear to be subject 
to attack on the same grounds as those which invali- 
dated Wisconsin’s act. 

Missouri, which has a public utility strike-control 
law providing for fact finding and for seizure if a 

1An exception may be the Nebraska law insofar as that law applies 


to state-operated utilities (see table), since all governmental employees 
are excluded from the coverage of the Taft-Hartley Act. 
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strike is threatened, has reacted differently from New 
In response to a request by the Missouri 
House of Representatives, 
Missouri ruled on March 20 that “what was said by 
the Supreme Court of the United States about the 
validity of the Wisconsin law is, we believe, equally 
applicable to the Missouri law.” 

Other laws which may be directly affected by the 


Jersey. 


Whether the fact-finding statutes of Colorado, Minne} 
sota, Michigan and Hawaii may also be declared un} 
constitutional remains to be seen. These laws do nojl 
prohibit strikes, but postpone them until after the) 


fact-finding procedure has been completed. \ 
(Continued on page 154) ‘) 


the attorney general of 


State Strike-Control Laws for Emergency Disputes 


Method of 
sate Strike Control 
@olorado.....:.02 0. Fact finding 
North Dakota...... Seizure 
ISANS8S ie ep cian Compulsory 
arbitration 
Minnesota......... Fact finding 
Minnesota......... Compulsory 
arbitration 
Michigan.......... Fact finding 
New Jersey........ Compulsory 
arbitration 
and seizure 
Missouri........... Fact finding 
and seizure 
Virginia ie cc. ccck0s Seizure 
Tndiana® tn. es: Compulsory 
arbitration 
Wisconsin.......... Compulsory 
arbitration 
Florida............ Compulsory 
arbitration 
Pennsylvania....... Compulsory 
arbitration 
Nebraska.......... Compulsory 
arbitration 
Texas. yar crapihs ile ase 
Massachusetts... ... Seizure, ar- 
bitration, 
fact finding 
Hawaii 6 Aha EO Fact finding 
Hawaii Seizure 


Enacted 


When 


Industrial Coverage! Comment 


1915 |All labor disputes in state involv-|/Strikes postponed until after 30 day fact-finding period 
ing 4 or more persons 


1919 |Coal mines and public utilities 


Law which has never been invoked permits governor to seize an 


1 


operate struck facilities, 4 
Food, clothing, utilities and trans-|Supreme Court decisions of 1923 and 1925 declared law unconsti, 


1920 
tutional insofar as it applied to manufacturers. Although law) 
could apparently have been invoked for utility disputes, it Ha 
; never been used since 1925 ra 
Business, industries and institu-|Strikes postponed for 30 day fact-finding period | 

tions which affect public interest | 
Charitable hospitals 


portation 


1939 

1947 Only maximum hours and minimum wages in charitable hospitals) 
are subject to arbitration, but strikes for any purpose in such] 
institutions are outlawed 1 

Hospitals, and utilities supplying|Strikes postponed for 30 day fact-finding period. 
water, light, heat, gas, electric 
power, transportation and com- 
munication 


|) 

Michigan} 
substituted compulsory arbitration for fact finding in 1947, but} 
returned to fact finding in 1949 after Michigan Supreme Courti) 
had found arbitration law invalid because of procedural defects.) 
Requirement that vote precede strikes declared unconstiti | 
tional in 1950 
Urban transit, bridge, ferry and|Scizure is utilized as a means of enforcing strike ban. Disputes 

canal companies, sewer, electric] are determined by compulsory arbitration 

light and power, gas, water, 

steam heat, communication 
Electric light and power, gas, 

heat, steam, water and sewer 

service, transportation and com- 

munication , 


1939 


1947 


1947 Strikes postponed for 30 day fact-finding period; then if governor) 
decides strike would create emergency, he may scize property. | 
Strikes forbidden during scizure. Law ruled unconstitutional by 
state attorney general, March, 1951, in light of Wisconsin}, 
decision of U. S. Supreme Court | 

Governor may scize facilities in which a strike is threatened and) 
state operates until settlement | 


1947 |Electric light and power, gas, 
water, heat, transportation and 
communication; also under a 
separate Jaw, coal mining and 
distribution of coal 

Electric, gas, water, telephone, 
transportation 


| 
1947 This law outlawing strikes and providing for compulsory arbitra| 


tion has served as a model for legislation in Wisconsin, Florida, |) 
Nebraska and Pennsylvania H| 
Water, light, heat, gas, electric/Declared unconstitutional by’ U. S. Supreme Court, February, | 
power, urban transit and com-| 1951 | 
munication | 
Electric power, light, heat, gas, | 
water, communications and 
transportation A 
Electric, gas, water and steam|Very similar to other “Indiana-type” laws except its soca 
heat does not include transportation and communication a 
Public or private employer furnish-| Very similar to “Indiana-type”” laws except it applics to state: | 
ing transportation for hire, tele-] owned as well as to privately owned utilities; and except that | 
phone or telegraph service, elec-| arbitration is by a permanent industrial court instead of aj 
tric light, heat, and power] board appointed especially for each case ‘ | 
service, gas or water companies 
Electric energy, gas and water 


1947 


1947 Very similar to Wisconsin and Indiana legislation 


| 
i 
1947 
1947 


1947 Texas is the only state which outlawed public utility strikes but | 


did not establish a substitute method of settlement | 
Production or distribution of food,|Governor is permitted to deal with emergency strikes in a variety 
fuel, water, electric light or| of ways so that party precipitating emergency is not certain” 
power, gas, hospital or medi-| of which procedure will be followed | 
cal service | 


1949 |Public utilities Strikes postponed until fact-finding period is over 3, 


1947 


Se Naeneyssne 1949 'Dock and stevedore operations [Territorial governor may scize and operate struck dock faciliti | 
"All laws coverine Gananctin in EET eee overnor TORY Seize ance’ Operate StrUCh COCR seam 


‘All laws covering transportation exclude railway and air transportation, over which federal Railway Labor Act has jurisdiction. 
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The following is the third in a series of articles to show 
what individual companies are doing to improve economic 
understanding among employees. This and the other 
articles in the series are adapted from talks made at the 
Round Table Conference on "Company Programs on 
Economic Education for Employees," at the 315th Regular 
Meeting of The Conference Board. 


This article is from a talk given by F. S. Laffer, Director 
of Training, Cleveland Graphite Bronze Company. 


! 
| 
| 
i 
_ AFTER attending hundreds of meetings on the sub- 
| ject of employee education during the last two 
years, I have come up with several very concrete con- 
clusions. 

First, there is a great deal of hair-splitting about 
how to give economic information to employees. One 
‘group wants to talk about Americanism, another 
about free enterprise, and another about basic eco- 
nomics. As a matter of fact, they all want to talk 
about the same thing, but they spend valuable time 
looking for a name to call it. 

Second, there is much more talk than there is activ- 
ity. All levels of management have been talking to 
themselves. The officers meet in the Union Clubs and 
the Union Leagues and they talk to themselves. The 
Industrial relations men meet at the Palmer House, the 

Statler, the Waldorf-Astoria, and they talk to them- 
selves. And so it is with the foremen’s clubs, the 
‘training directors, the personnel managers, and all 
other management groups. Then, when any of them 
want to put on a real wing-ding, a'real double-bar- 
reled blowout, they call in some member of a group 
other than their own to really dish it out to them. 
_The combined hours spent by these groups of all ranks 
would add up to an eternity. But the down-to-bed- 
rock work which has resulted from all of this would 
not win a respectable, small county, political cam- 
paign. 

Third, those who are interested in the economic edu- 
cation movement and are seeking methods of further- 
ing it are very ‘prone to disregard the obvious. They 
labor to make the subject difficult for themselves. 
‘They are not practicing very simple things which 
‘they know to be axiomatic in other phases of their 
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A Multi-media Education Program 


businesses. We learned long ago that advertising alone 
sells very little goods. Advertising very often just 
softens up the prospect for the salesmen we employ 
to follow up and get action. 

Yet, what are many businesses doing on this mat- 
ter of education, of employee confidence, and accept- 
ance of company information? They are batting their 
brains out over what to publish in newspaper ads, 
what to say on the billboards about our business 
system, what kind of literature to hand out to em- 
ployees and the public, and what articles to print in 
the plant paper. They are almost wholly neglect- 
ful of creating the chance to talk with the prospect. 

This leads me to my fourth observation. Too many 
of us approach this problem with the idea that we’ve 
got all to give and nothing to get. We don’t stop 
long enough to remember that in all our lives we’ve 
never learned anything talking “at” someone. We 
learn only when we talk “with” someone and spend 
as much time as possible with our mouths closed, 
listening. Let’s perfect our listening techniques, and 
thus learn whether we are accomplishing anything 
by what we do undertake. 

Here is what we have done at Cleveland Graphite 
Bronze Company. 


THE PROGRAM 


Early in 1948, our president became convinced 
that it was highly important for the company to 
start to talk to all employees about itself and the 
American business system. When he decides some- 
thing is important, there is action. We took action. 
If there is one thing for which I think you must give 
us credit, it is the fact that we did something about 
it. I hold no brief for the rightness of our every 
idea and move, but I do give our management great 
credit for the speed of its action. 


Basic Economics 


The first move was to call the R. A. Stearns Com- 
pany of Chicago and have Mr. Stearns give his thir- 
teen-session, one-hour-a-week course on basic eco- 
nomics. The officers of the company were included in 
the first two groups. They so enjoyed and valued 
their experience that they immediately decided to 
share it with four other groups of similar size, each 
containing approximately fifteen people. It took so 
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well with these groups that it was almost immediately 
decided to extend the experience to all office and 
plant supervisors. 

During this course, emphasis was placed on the fact 
that under no other system of business do people 
enjoy as much of the good things of life as they do 
under our system. This was accounted for by the 
fact that in America men have been free to dream 
their dreams and carry them out. The origin of money 
was traced through history, the part of credit in our 
business system discussed, and production, consump- 
tion and profits were all tied together. This took 
eight sessions. Four sessions were then spent review- 
ing the history and growth of Cleveland Graphite 
Bronze. It was talked about as a business typical in 
our system. The last session, or the thirteenth, was a 
discussion of the future of the free enterprise system. 

Charts were liberally used throughout the thirteen 
weeks. Members of the group were brought into the 
discussion so that they felt they were an important 
part of the meetings. Brief outlines of each meeting 
were furnished at the conclusion of the meeting. 

The next problem was to devise a way to get 
something similar into the hands of the hourly em- 
ployees. It was anticipated that, since any effort of 
this kind was so unusual, there would be considerable 
comment like “What are they trying to sell us now?” 
or other skepticism of a similar nature. It was decided 
that perhaps the first shock of this attitude should 
be borne by movies. 


Use of Films 


In supervisory meetings, we showed a combination 
of two pictures—Harding College’s “Going Places” 
and RKO’s “Letter to a Rebel.” Spliced together, 
these made about a half-hour showing. When the 
supervisors had seen them, meetings were scheduled 
for hourly employees. The pictures were introduced 
to the people by the statement that others of us had 
seen them and been moved by them. We thought we 
would like to share the experience with our fellow 
workers, 

When the film presentation was completed, Mr. 
Stearns conducted a two-hour meeting using the 
same outline he had devised for his thirteen-hour 
course. Needless to say, it was much abbreviated but 
it is, to my mind, the finest quick presentation of 
Americanism and free enterprise I have ever seen. In 
groups of about seventy, on company time, our hourly 
people sat through this course. 

Our introduction of Mr. Stearns to these groups was 
highly important. It ran about like this, and I quote: 
“Thomas Jefferson once said that the greatest and 


soundest force on earth is the common sense of the | 


common people. He might have gone further and 
said that in order to exercise common sense, one must 
be able to form sound judgments. In order to form 


of a question. Therefore, we who believe in the] 
American system are going to present the facts on} 
which our beliefs are based.” | 

We took the groups and told them frankly what we}; 
intended to do. We did not try to sugar-coat the pill. | 


Dinner Meeting 


The next move was to invite all of the employees} 
to a dinner at a downtown hotel. After a good meal,} 
our president told them he was there to report to} 
them, the employees, as he had the previous week) 
reported to the stockholders. He wanted to tell them} 
of the company’s financial progress for the preceding} 
year. After the report, an opportunity was given to} 
ask questions which were answered by the president | 
and the other company executives around him. The} 
question period was lively and all questions were} 
frankly and fairly met. The following March, a com-} 
parable meeting was held, and it is my belief that the} 
employees are now beginning to realize that manage- | 
ment really wants them to know about the company | 
for which they work. | 


Company Paper 

In the meantime, the company paper has carried a | 
considerable number of articles pertaining to eco-. 
nomics. Employees get not only an annual financial } 
report, but also a quarterly report of progress. Other | 
mailing pieces or reproduced articles are sent to em-| 
ployees’ homes at irregular intervals. These include } 
letters sent by the president on unusual company 
actions. We try also to keep employees informed | 
about the identity of plant visitors and to give them, | 
by means of the bulletin boards, the news of the com- 
pany that will be in tomorrow’s newspaper. 

One unique device is the furnishing of each em- | 
ployee yearly with a wallet-sized card containing in- | 
formation about his company. He can readily refer | 
to this card when he is with others who boast of their | 
company. So much for our efforts with the employees. | 


Plant Tours 


We also decided to spread the gospel in our com- 
munity. A regular tour of the plant was devised. | 
It opens with twelve minutes of slides touching on the’ 
history and growth of the company from both a pro- 
duction and a financial angle. The visitors are then 
divided into groups of six to eight and sent on a tour | 
of the plant under guides trained for this activity. 
The guides stress the fact that it takes capital to run | 
a business. | 

After dinner in the cafeteria (each visitor paying his | 
own check), one of the ranking officials tells them of | 
the company’s financial performance for the previous | 
year. To illustrate this, we have built what we call 


the Graphite Bronze Dollar. It is a large, wooden 


i 
; 
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‘replica of a dollar, which we tell them represents the 
‘income of the company for the preceding year. The 


speaker then takes it apart, piece by piece, telling how 
the amount represented by each piece was spent. 


Profit is discussed frankly and bragged about. A 


question period follows this presentation and, in our 
experience, there have been some splendid ones. 

It is difficult to evaluate such a plant tour but, 
since we started this activity, approximately eighty 
groups—varying in size from fifteen to 150 persons— 
have taken this tour, making a total of about 3,000 
people. Many of them have come from the opinion- 
forming professions in Cleveland, such as teachers and 


preachers. 


FRANKNESS WINS CONFIDENCE 


I said before that there is too much hair-splitting 
about what such teachings and preachings should be 


called. I don’t think anyone at Graphite cares a 
tinker’s dam whether you say we are expounding 
| Americanism, principles of American business or eco- 
nomics. We do feel that we have talked to people 
about things which they did not know. Second, I 


think you must admit that we have taken action. 
Third, whatever name you wish to give to such action, 
I think we have taken into account the very obvious 


fact that when people don’t understand each other, 
there is little basis for confidence between them. 


There is a very simple way to establish an acquaint- 


-anceship and confidence with people—talk frankly 
to them. 


We recognize that our people have not yet come to 


talk to management with equal frankness. After all, 


why should they? Years of rapid growth in American 
business and some mistakes on the part of manage- 
ment have driven a wedge between other employees 


and management. Whether our company has shared 


the mistakes or not, we inherit some of the lack of 
confidence. 


SURVEY RESULTS 


You will ask what we have succeeded in doing. First, 
before and after the Stearns course, Opinion Research 
Corporation took polls of our people, asking them 
questions on issues about which management and 
employees have customarily disagreed. I haven’t 


_ time to go into the results of those polls, except to 


say that after the educational effort, there was a very 
gratifying change toward management’s point of view. 

During these educational activities, people have 
brought newspaper and magazine clippings to my 
desk time after time, pleased to be able to interpret 
them and tell me that a new area of information has 
become understandable to them through these efforts. 

We have other evidence. In spite of the fact that 


we offer no plan to make stock ownership easier for 
our people, nor do we in the slightest measure reduce 
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their risk as stockholders by a repurchase plan, the 
number of employees holding stock in the company 
has increased 40% in the past year or two. 

I spoke about the necessity of improving our listen- 
ing ability. There can be no doubt that very valuable 
insight into the thinking of people in the plant will 
come from listening to their questions. As the meet- 
ings progressed, definite indications of lack of infor- 
mation developed, and we have since been able to 
supply answers with some degree of intelligence. 


NEED FOR ACTION 


I recently read John T. Flynn’s book, “The Road 
Ahead.” At first it seemed to paint too dismal a story 
of the way we are going. But since then, I have heard 
three fine, patriotic Englishmen tell of the experience 
of socialism in Great Britain. I refer to Cecil Palmer, 
a distinguished author and journalist; Dr. Christopher 
Daniels, a prominent English physician; and the Hon- 
orable Alfred Edwards, a member of Parliament and 
at one time an ardent believer in socialism. He now 
tells us why socialism won’t work. How can the ex- 
periences of these men, and others, be brought to the 
attention of American working people? 

Can there be any further question about whether 
American industrialists should spend time, energy, and 
money trying to fill the awful gap of historical and 
economic misunderstanding that we have let grow? 
It seems to me just as sensible to hesitate to take ac- 
tion now as it would have been for one of our pioneers 
to hesitate to shoot a wolf in his sheep herd. The very 
life and future of all that we hold dear is definitely 
at stake. 


Management Book Shelf 


Executive Action—Operating pressures rather than human 
factors generally are the primary concern of executives. 
Many become aware of the latter only when they seem to 
interfere with getting the work out, meeting competition 
and making a profit. Yet, in a sense, the executive’s entire 
task may be regarded as “human,” since even the most 
technical phases of running a business represent the ex- 
penditure of human effort in an organized enterprise. 
This book takes a look at the human factors and how they 
are related to operating problems. In a section on tech- 
niques of executive action, the following are discussed: 
the process of delegation, communication, control and 
measurement, use of organization charts and manuals, and 
use of staff organization. The material is illustrated with 
practical examples taken from the experience of a dozen 
companies. By Edmund P. Learned, David N. Ulrich and 
Donald R. Booz, Division of Research, Graduate School of 
Business Administration, Harvard University, Boston, Mass., 
1951: $3.25. 


Subsidizing Membership in 


Professional and Technical Societies 


% HE degree to which key employees are kept in- 

formed is reflected directly in our products, our 
methods and our costs. And professional associations 
assist in doing this job.” An executive of a large air- 
craft manufacturer made this statement in explaining 
why his company subsidizes membership in profes- 
sional and technical associations. 

This executive is not alone in his opinion, as evi- 
denced by a recent survey of seventy-three Associates 
of Tue Conrrerence Boarp. These companies were 
asked about their policies and practices in sponsoring 
individual employee memberships in professional and 
technical societies, such as the American Society of 
Mechanical. Engineers, American Chemical Society, 
National Association of Cost Accountants.1 


PAYMENT OF DUES AND EXPENSES 


Sixty of the seventy-three companies bear all or 
part of the cost of the employee’s membership in an 
approved organization. In fifty-six companies, the 
entire cost of dues is paid; in three, an amount that 
varies, depending on the circumstances, from 50% to 
100% is paid; and in one, 50% is paid. In all cases 
where membership is approved, other expenses, par- 
ticularly expenses involved in attending organization 
meetings, are also authorized. 

Companies bear the expense when they feel that, 
directly or indirectly, benefits are being derived. The 
chairman of the board of one company says, “It is 
this management’s belief that membership and par- 
ticipation in such organizations on the part of our 
people is beneficial in keeping them informed and en- 
thusiastic about their work.” The president of an- 
other company, in which it is the practice to require 
written reports on the meetings, says, “I think the 
benefits that come from such convention visits are 
more generally the reading of the reports by top ex- 
ecutives here, helping them to form opinions on the 
questions at issue.” An industria] relations director 
pointed out another type of benefit, “We feel that this 
policy has resulted in worthwhile benefits to the com- 
pany, and in the field of chemistry, it has helped in 
recruiting desired job applicants. We also feel that 


1[t should be noted that sponsored membership in civic and social 
organizations was not part of this survey. 
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membership serves as a morale booster for our ex- 
ecutive and technical personnel.” 

On the other hand, a smaller group of companies 
has a more conservative point of view: “Membership | 
in the organizations and attendance at meetings have ” 
not advanced the work.of the company to an appre-| 
ciable-extent. .. . In general, our policy is not to go 
overboard regarding individual or company member- | 
ships in technical or professional organizations, but to 
derive the most benefit for the company and em- 
ployees through a rather small number of member- 
ships. We feel that in this way we are securing maxi- 
mum benefit without excessive cost.” 

Another viewpoint is that certain activities of pro- 
fessional organizations are apt to be in conflict with 
company policy. One company supports memberships. 
only when it directs an employee to join an organiza- 
tion. Individual membership in organizations such as. 
the American Society of Mechanical Engineers “is 
considered a personal obligation in much the same 
manner as the mechanic who has to buy his own 
tools.” An executive of this company cited the fact) 
that professional organizations have recently passed 
resolutions regarding minimum salaries and _profes- 
sional licenses. This company feels that’ sponsored 
memberships would, in a way, make the company 
an unwilling party to the policies of these organiza- 
tions. 


CONTROL 


Companies that sponsor this intangible type of edu- 
cational activity are naturally concerned with keep- 
ing the expense within reasonable limits. There are 
three types of control that are commonly employed. — 
The first, which is the most common, consists of the 
approval of the department head or a higher execu- 
tive of the company. A second type of control con- 
sists of a budget allowance, allocating a limited amount 
of expense for membership and travel. A third 
method, employed by a few companies, places the re- 
view of memberships under a committee. In one 
company this committee is known as the educational 
program committee. 

The tabulation shows who approves dues subsi- 
dization among sixty cooperating companies. 
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IBresiClenttmeprnertie timescales sera fly nee 6 
MP GP MEXCCULIVE a clayet sil eGo «1 si eseve ele wjare 5 6 
Wace-presid ent grit iia< ope 6 ce cia temiswie 11 
GeneralmMana gers cals. 6 cine on cls s.s00 26 4 
ID iVISIOM NMEA eases ees <ielecie cit ie ce cele 9 
Department head (within budget).. 9 
MCCECLUE VEE a Peer s)tle ais '+ ois.s Sieielses = © 1 
Wompirollerm mcs. eee ee cbc es 9 
IBC SEU MO ITE CEO evs t,o ion wie © a eiaya sere Q 
IPI ANCETCOMUMIGECES <1) (o o)sia,e.s'e os sees 1 
Expense committee ...............-. 1 
Educational program committee....... 1 
Total 60 


Some companies also exercise control by imposing 
‘limitations on memberships. Eighteen of the sixty 
companies limit both the number of memberships an 
individual may hold and the total number of em- 
ployee memberships in any one professional associ- 
ation. 
| Several companies have established safeguards to 
assure an adequate distribution of attendance at meet- 
ings. One executive expressed the following view: 
“One problem is that of ‘spreading’ attendance in 
order to give a large number of staff members an op- 
portunity to attend worth-while meetings. We have 
tried to do this in our department by keeping a rec- 
ord of the attendance of each of our staff members. 
Inevitably, a certain amount of prestige becomes at- 
_ tached to convention going and it could be very dam- 
aging if no effort were made to equalize these trips.” 

Only nine of the companies had a specific written 
policy covering memberships and attendance at meet- 
ings. A typical policy on membership follows: 


1. Company Memberships 


Company memberships in any organization shall be 
authorized only by the president. The expenses incurred 
by an employee in direct connection with company- 
requested: participation in the activities of such organi- 
zations will be paid by the company upon approval of a 
division head. 


2. Individual Memberships—Company Required 


Individual memberships in any organization shall be 
authorized by division heads unless there is already one 
company representative~associated with such an organi- 
zation. The president’s approval must be obtained to 
authorize two or more memberships in any one society. 
Once authorized, such additional memberships may be 
continued beyond the current term by authorization of 
the division head. The expenses incurred by individual 
employees in direct connection with company-requested 
participation in the activities of such organizations will 
be paid by the company. 


3. Individual Memberships—Company Approved 


Fifty per cent of the membership fees and dues atten- 
dant upon membership in such an organization will be 
paid by the company when such membership is obtained 
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by an individual employee on his own initiative, pro- 
vided his division head determines the membership to 
be worthwhile to the company. 


4. Membership Lists 


A listing of the representatives whose fees are paid in 
part or in total by the company will be maintained in 
the accounting department. Such a listing will constitute 
a record of, not an authorization for, such memberships 
(z. e., renewals must be authorized by responsible division 
heads) . Copies of this listing shall be circulated quarterly 
to the president, assistant to the president, all division 
heads, and the company library. 


A few policies also cover meeting expenses, although 
usually this subject is covered in a more general policy 
on travel expense. The policy of one company con- 
tains the following general statement: 


“The company should be adequately represented at 
meetings of this type. However, the company should 
not have an unduly large representation at any such 
meeting.” 


This company will pay expenses when attendance is 
good business. The policy statement contains the fol- 
lowing list of cases in which the company will pay 
expenses: 


e Whenever members of the organization are re- 
quested by management to attend. 


e Whenever members of the organization are 
scheduled to appear on programs. 


e Whenever members of the organization are 
members of important committees or are officers 
of the bodies involved. 


e Whenever the program of a given meeting in- 
cludes matters that are of particular value to the 
company. 

Wuui1am W. MussMann 
Division of Personnel Administration 


Management Book Shelf 


Destination Unknown—A personal account and evaluation 
of the labor relations picture of the past fifty years. Starting 
with the Danbury Hatters’ case (1903), in which the author 
participated, this noted lawyer recounts his experiences in 
the automobile, coal, building service, building and con- 
struction, and other industries. By Walter Gordon Merritt, 
Prentice-Hall Inc., New York, N. Y. $5.65. 


The Social Responsibility of Management—Four lectures 
by a social engineer, a trade union leader, a management 
executive and an economist on the social responsibility of 
management. By Stuart Chase, Stanley H. Ruthenberg, 
William B. Gwen, Jr. and Edwin G. Nourse, New York 
University, School of Commerce, Accounts and Finance. $2. 


New Approaches in Industrial Training 
By Richard R. Crow 


Excerpts from an illustrated talk made by Mr. Crow, 
Training Director of the U. S. Rubber Co., at the 319th 
meeting of The Conference Board, Astor Hotel, New 
York City. 


CONSERVATIVE estimate of the cost to indus- 

try of replacement training of wage employees is 
$300 million per year. And even this large sum does 
not represent the entire cost, but merely the differ- 
ence between what the new employee earns while 
learning the job and what he is paid. (See the chart.) 
It does not include such costs as instruction, material 
waste, and excess equipment wear. 

The total expense amounts to a sizable sum of 
money being spent yearly by manufacturing com- 
panies for the replacement training of their wage em- 
ployees. We should measure the cost and results of 
personnel training as carefully as we measure other 
production cost items. 

The learning chart illustrates a method of checking 
the results of training. 


Chart 1: Learning Curve for Stitching Operation 
in Making Shoes (U. S. Rubber Company) 
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The solid line represents a standard or aver- 
age learning rate for this operation as determined by 
the U. S. Rubber Company. Thus, a learner should 
produce at about 50% efficiency after twenty days, 
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and he should begin to pay his way after 115 days. 
If new employees do not learn at or near this rate, the 
effectiveness of their training should be questioned. 
In no case should the learning rate be permitted to 
consistently fall below “minimum performance” (the 
broken line). If with proper training an individual 
cannot stay above this “minimum performance” line, 
he is unsuitable for the work. 

The “minimum guarantee” refers to the guaranteed 
wage for this job, which he is paid until the actual 
earnings based on production exceed the guaranteed 
rate. 


COST REDUCTIONS EFFECTED BY TRAINING 


Few companies know their own training costs. If 
careful records are kept, the value in dollars and 
cents of a good training program can be established. 
Consider, for example, the experiences of two similar 
production units at a plant of the United States Rub- 
ber Company, using traditional training and an im- 
proved plan. 


Table 1: Excess Labor Costs Controllable Through | 
Training 


I. Unit “A” using existing method of training 
Total training cost for a new unit.................. $3,219.91 
(8 weeks to train this unit) 


II. Unit “B” using an organized training activity 
Total training cost for a new unit.................. $2,607.57 
(6 weeks to train this unit) 


Gross reduction in training cost..............+.+++- $612.34 

Cost of instructor! iti 7a ete ee 306.00 
(6 weeks at $51 per week) 

Net savings in training cost................... $ 306.34 


Unit “A” represents the training activity formerly — 
existing in the department. Unit “B” is a later train- 
ing group making the same product and utilizing the 
same number of operators, under a reorganized train- 
ing plan. 

If the $306.34 figure appears small, it should be re- 
membered that this saving represents just one train- 
ing activity in one small unit for a short period. Also, 
the dollars and cents saving is only one of many 
values which might be cited in a good program of 
employee training and development. 

Training costs go up sharply when a group must be 
slowed to the pace of a trainee in a key position. 
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To insure that all jobs can be covered immediately, 
companies should train for versatility in operators. 
Table 2 outlines a simple way of spotting versatility 
needs, thus saving many excess costs which result 
when a learner reduces the efficiency of his group. 


Table 2: Versatility Chart in Shoemaking Operation 


Kry: PJ—Present Job—fully qualified. FQ—Fully Qualified 
on this job. 
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*COMMENT: 

1. Versatility Operator—Kerr. “ A 

2. Versatility training is needed on lasting. Three qualified operators are needed, 
but only two are available. 


SIX SUGGESTIONS 


Training is a specific and controllable item of the 
cost of carrying on a business. Here are six sugges- 
tions or principles to consider in operating the train- 
ing function: 

e Believe that anything and everything can be 
measured and try to find a suitable yardstick. 

e Become religious over the value of training 
records. 

e Always establish the status of any and all vari- 
ables in developing or redeveloping a training ac- 
tivity. 

e Collect and record with care the changes in 
these variables as the training progresses. 

e Attempt to develop a standard time, cost, etc., 
from the records. 


e Reduce figures to a dollar-and-cents basis wher- 
ever possible. 


A CRITICAL PROBLEM 


Perhaps the most serious problem faced by man- 
agement is how to get the first level of supervision to 
accept its responsibility for training. The foreman 
tends to subcontract the job to a worker, or an in- 
structor, or to almost anyone he can get his hands on. 
Yet the opportunity to train and develop people 
should not be delegated. It is an important manage- 
ment tool and, if properly used by line management, 
it can build and maintain high morale in the work 


group. 
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Personnel Briefs 


Making Meetings Count 


The Owens-Illinois Glass Company is known as a 
“meeting company’—several minds tackling a prob- 
lem are considered better than one. One of the first 
reactions of management to any new problem is to 
get a group together and thrash it out. 

Meetings, however, are not left to chance. Time 
is costly and to be worthwhile, Owens-Illinois people 
say meetings have to be planned and the discussion 
well directed. Here are some of the guides used: 


e There must be a clear reason and purpose for 
the meeting. Is it necessary or would discussion 
with a few individuals suffice? 

e Define the problem clearly in simple, everyday 
words. A problem clearly stated is half solved. 

e Get the necessary background information— 
facts, figures, charts, etc. Be objective. Let well- 
interpreted facts point the way. Don’t color with 
preconceived thinking. 

eSee that the meeting room is available and 
prepared for the meeting. A comfortable, quiet 
room, free from interrupting calls, makes for a. 
good setting. 

e Be sure to include all those who can help solve 
the problem. Don’t let a missing face prevent the 
solution. 

eStart the meeting on time. If this is done 
regularly, people will make it a point not to be late. 
Appoint a secretary to make necessary notes. 

e Ask for suggestions. Give each person respect- 
ful and close attention. Encourage free and open 
discussion. Keep to the point, avoid repetition, 
thoroughly exhaust the subject. 

e Summarize and reach a decision if at all pos- 
sible. If this can’t be done, decide on a course of 
action and set the date and time for the next meet- 
ing. 


Color Illustrations in Employee Handbook 


Four-color photographs illustrate a new handbook 
for salaried employees issued by the Ford Motor 
Company. While the use of one or two extra colors 
for captions or line drawings is fairly common in em- 
ployee manuals, four-color illustrations in such pub- 
lications are unusual. 

Ford’s twenty-eight page booklet contains informa- 
tion on company policies, practices and services that 
apply to the salaried group. At the back of the book- 
let is a page on which the employee can keep his own 
service record. 


— Briefs on 


PENSIONS AND OTHER BENEFITS 


Employee Stock Purchase News 


For the second time in the history of the company, 
Eastern Air Lines is selling stock to its employees. 
One hundred thousand shares were offered to em- 
ployees who have three or more years of service. Of 
the 4,900 employees eligible to participate, 4,000 
signed to purchase 88% of the available shares. 

The cost was set at 85% of the highest sales price 
of the stock on the New York Stock Exchange on the 
date that the prospectuses were mailed to employees. 
The number of shares of stock that an employee may 
purchase is limited by his salary, as follows: 


Monthly Wage Number of Shares 

Under: 8215s. 0c. hare ee AE ee ee 6 

bo Ut at ee ts Sans eG nee MPS ree Pe, ai 12 
BOOK T AG Oe ric ceay tencreaee ens ae MAR Ae aes oe as 16 
BOOS TADS 59228 Shick Re) ee 30 
W50Vand "ips. ecee See ee a ee 50 


The full payments must be completed in two years. 
Employees may pay for the stock through payroll de- 
ductions or pay half the price in this way and the 
other half in a lump sum at the end of the two years. 

The employee may stop payments within the two 
years that he is paying for the stock. In this event, 
all the money he has paid in will be refunded. If em- 


ployment terminates before the issuance of stock, the © 


money paid in will be refunded. 
* * * 


Employees of the Dow Chemical Company have 
subscribed for 42% of the company’s common stock 
offered under the 1951 stock offering. Of the 18,000 
employees, 7,532 have subscribed for 55,043 shares. 
Of this number, 5,000 are salaried workers. 

The company offers the stock on the same terms 
as it gives to other shareholders. Under the 1951 
offer, the price to employees was $57.50 a share al- 
though the market on the date of the offer was $80. 
Sale of stock to an employee is limited to an amount 
equivalent to 10% of his annual salary, with a mini- 
mum of two shares. Payroll deduction payments are 
at the rate of $1.50 per week for each share. Thus, 
the payments will be completed within ten months. 


Retirement Severance Pay 


Recently the Fall River Textile Manufacturers’ 
Association and the New Bedford Cotton Manufac- 
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turers’ Association concluded an agreement with the 


Textile Workers Union, CIO, amending their 1948 — 


contract and extending it to March, 1953. The 
amended agreement provides an unusual retirement 
separation pay provision. Employees who retire vol- 


untarily at age sixty-five receive a termination allow- | 


ance equivalent to one week’s pay for each year of 


service, provided they have had fifteen or more years. 


1 


of service and have worked at least 1,000 hours in 
each of these years. The severance pay is computed 
on the basis of forty hours per week at straight-time 
rates. Also included are improved sickness and acci- 


dent, hospitalization and surgical benefits. The bene- 


fits contained in the agreement are contingent upon 
governmental approval. 


New Catastrophe Insurance 


Catastrophe coverage in group insurance policies 
or as part of the mutual benefit association is still 
very rare despite considerable discussion on the sub- 
ject. It is interesting, therefore, to note that both 
United Air Lines and the mutual benefit association 
of the General Electric Company have recently 
adopted this type of coverage. 

United Air Lines has revised its basic group insur- 
ance plan to provide free life insurance after retire- 
ment and substantial increases in hospitalization and 
surgical insurance for both employees and dependents. 
Both the old and the revised plans provided for a 
$500 poliomyelitis benefit, the nearest thing to catas- 
trophe coverage in most group insurance plans. To 
this, the company has added a maximum benefit of 
$5,000 for any one accident or illness for “catas- 
trophic” hospital, surgical and medical expenses. So 
far, employees only are eligible. 

Coverage under the catastrophe clause starts when 
the employee has exhausted his basic plan benefits 
and his additional expenses have exceeded 5% of 
his annual salary. (The 5% of annual salary must be 
at least $200 but not more than $1,000.) From that 
point on, the new insurance will pay 75% of all hos- 
pital expenses up to the maximum. The employee 
pays the balance. Total cost to the employee for 
the coverage is 35 cents a month. 

Catastrophe insurance at General Electric is pro- 
vided as a new function of the mutual benefit associ- 
ation. At the end of last year, all General Electric 
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employees became eligible for the company’s group 
insurance plan. As a result, the benefit association’s 


| reserves for employee insurance were available for 


other use. After a poll of the association membership, 
it was decided to apply the funds to catastrophe cov- 
erage. 

As in the United Air Lines plan, employees must 
first exhaust all hospitalization, surgical and medical 
benefits available to them under the General Electric 
insurance plan. Beyond that, the employee must 
have incurred an additional $100 in expenses. From 
that point on, the MBA will pay 75% of the cost up 
to a maximum of $1,500. Members pay 20 cents dues 
a week for the catastrophe coverage. When reserves 
amount to $15 per member, dues will be suspended, to 
become effective again only when the reserve drops to 
$10 per member. 


Fringes Grow Longer 


The cost of its fringe benefits is mounting continu- 
ally, according to the annual statement: of the United 
States Steel Corporation. Since 1936 the sums ex- 
pended by U. S. Steel for these benefits have in- 
creased eight times, while the average hourly rate for 
the steel mill worker in this corporation rose two and 
one-half times during the same period. The cost per 
employee of these fringe items for the year 1950 aver- 
aged about 34 cents an hour, or 21% of the straight 
hourly pay. In December, 1950, the figure was 37 
cents an hour. 

Inclusion of overtime and holiday premium pay 
accounts for 8 cents an hour of fringe costs. (See 
accompanying tabulation.) The sums expended for 
pensions and insurance amounted to 14 cents per 
hour in 1950, contrasted to less than 2 cents in 1936. 
The big increase in these costs in 1950 resulted from 
the pension and insurance programs negotiated with 
the United Steelworkers, CIO. The company’s share 
of the government pension and insurance programs 
added another 3 cents to the cost of fringe benefits. 


Fringe Costs per Man-Hour for Wage Earners of 
United States Steel Corporation, by Specified Years 


Cost per Hour of: 
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aLess 46 cent. 
bExcludes provision for past-service costs. 
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More About Pensions 


United Air Lines’ pension plan, the oldest plan in 
the air transport industry, had its tenth anniversary 
this year. Six thousand employees are enrolled, 
about 86% of all those eligible. Funds accrued ex- 
ceed $12 million, almost equally divided between 
company and employee contributions. Under the 
plan, employees are eligible to join at age thirty and 
retire at sixty-five. Pilots and women join at age 
twenty-five and retire at sixty. Employees, other 
than pilots, contribute 3% of actual earnings up to 
$3,000, 6% of earnings above $3,000. Pilots, in view 
of the earlier retirement age, contribute 442% on the 
first $3,000, 9% on the excess. 


* * * 


The Ford-UAW, CIO pension agreement and the 
company’s retirement plan for salaried employees both 
are now a year old and the first group of men eli- 
gible for automatic retirement at age sixty-eight has 
left the company. During the year, 2,500 UAW mem- 
bers and 200 salaried employees applied for the bene- 
fits. The normal noncontributory benefit is $125 
a month, including Social Security, after thirty years’ 


service. 
* * * 


An increasing number of companies are giving their 
employees an annual or more frequent report on their 
status in the retirement, savings, profit-sharing. or 
similar plans. General Electric has inaugurated a 
comprehensive program this year. In a four-page 
folder, the employee is given his December 31, 1950, 
status in the company’s pension, savings, stock bonus. 
and insurance plans. The pension the employee will 
receive, based on his salary at the 1950 level, is en- 
tered for him in the section devoted to the pension 
plan. The value of his bonds, the number of shares 
of stock, and accumulated income from the stock are 
entered in another section. And, finally, the third 
section spells out benefits from the company’s group 
insurance plan. 


Profit-Sharing Payment at Peak 


Eastman Kodak on March 9 distributed $18 mil- 
lion among 45,000 Kodak employees in the United 
States under its wage dividend plan. This is the 
biggest wage dividend in the history of the company. 

Here’s how the formula works: For each 20 cents 
by which the cash dividends declared on common 
stock exceed 70 cents, the wage dividend rate is % 
of 1%. Since the common stock dividend in 1950 
totaled $1.80, the employees received 2.75% of their 
wages earned during the past five years, or $27.50 for 
each $1,000 earned during that period. 

Those who have been with the company for five 
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years will receive more than seven weeks’ average pay. 
Those with shorter service will receive proportion- 
ately less. 

In the thirty-nine years since the plan was origi- 
nated, the distributions to employees have amounted 
to $136 million. 


Other Profit-Sharing Payments 


Mead Corporation announces that it has deposited 
over $1,185,000 in the Mead retirement fund. For 
the third straight year, the profit-sharing payments to 


—Labar Press Highlights 


<s HONY,” “Hoax,” “Fraud” are words that jump- 

ed out of AFL, CIO, and United Mine Worker 
headlines last month as unions explained the wage sta- 
bilization walkout to their members, The United Mine 
Workers Journal explained the “revolt against the 
phony control program” as having been inspired by 
the example of the United Mine Workers which “has 
always refused to submit to arbitrary wage formulas,” 
The walkout, says the UMW, is labor’s method of ex- 
pressing dissent over the 10% formula—Regulation 
No. 6 of the Wage Stabilization Board. 

The AFL and CIO, however, don’t confine them- 
selves to that issue. According to the AFL Weekly 
News Service, the walkout was designed “to drama- 
tize the botched job being done on and against the 
American people by the big business executives who 
have been selected to run the program exclusively.” 
Criticisms of the mobilization program, adds The CIO 
News, “are not those of labor alone, but of millions of 
Americans in every walk of life.’ The United Labor 
Policy Committee’s bill of particulars against the de- 
fense setup, as outlined in the AFL Weekly News 
Service, covers: 


“1. The failure to freeze prices. 

“2. The unfair and unworkable absolute freeze on 
wages. § 

“3. The failure to request Congress to strengthen the 
Defense Production Act. 

“4. ‘The failure to extend and strengthen rent controls. 

“5. The failure of the Administration to propose a tax 
program that would shift the load from the lew-income 
groups. 

“6. The failure to provide help for small business. 


LABOR EXPLAINS ITS WALKOUT 


the retirement fund have topped one million dollars. 
* * * 

The Charles R. Walgreen Memorial Pension Trust 
shared in the earnings of the Walgreen Drug Stores to 
the extent of $822,696 for 1950. This brings the pen- 
sion fund up to $8,783,020. Asa result, the average 
member now has a credit in his account of $3.21 for 
each dollar he has contributed. 

* * * 

More than a million dollars in profits were allotted 
to 1,400 employees under the profit-sharing and pen- 
sion plan of the J. M. Huber Corporation, according 
to the company’s annual statement. 


“7. The failure to prevent Mr. Wilson from grabbing 
control over all manpower. 

“8. The failure to give labor adequate and equal voice ~ 
in the mobilization program.” 


SEE PRICE INDEX CONTROLLING WAGES 


While labor’s top policy committee was attempt- 
ing to speak for all consumers, individual unions were 
still concerned with wage problems. The biggest one 
was the wage stabilization formula. On this point, 
The International Oil Worker reports a plan sub- 
mitted by its president, O. A. Knight, that would tie 
the wages of all workers directly to the cost of liv- 
ing index. (For full details of Mr. Knight’s plans, see 
page 148.) 

But even without adoption of Mr. Knight’s plan, 
the cost of living index is viewed as the chief control 
on workers’ wages. The Machinist, for example, be- 
lieves that since Wage Stabilizer Eric Johnston has 
okayed escalator clauses, “scores of similar new con- 
tracts will be written.” Even a union without an es- 
calator clause can look forward to cost of living in- 
creases, says The Machinist, because (1) the govern- 
ment can’t permit wide variations in wages for the 
same work, and (2) present wage regulations permit 
increases to correct injustices. “Watch the cost of 
living index,” concludes The Machinist, “it’s the na- 
tion’s hottest number.” 

As if heeding The Machinist’s warning, The IUE- 
CIO News (Electrical Workers, CIO) takes a look at 
the BLS’s newly revised index and cries “fraud.” 
According to Regulation 6, explains The IUE-CIOQ 
News, the 10% increase formula is to be reviewed— 
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and adjusted—on the basis of the revised index of 
April 1. Using the new index, the increase over 
January of last year is likely to be “perhaps 10% or 
a little more”; on the basis of the old index, the rise 
is likely to be 11% to 12%, according to the IUE. 
“The sudden switch at this time to a new revised 
index,” concludes The IUE-CIO News, “will deprive 
workers of 1% to 2% of what had been promised 
them.” 

At least two unions are concerned with the imme- 
diate relaxing of the 10% formula. The Packinghouse 
Workers, CIO, and the Butcher Workmen, AFL, want 
approval of a 9-cent increase, negotiated with Swift 
and Armour packing companies, that goes above the 
10% ceiling. The Packinghouse Worker headline says 
“Take the Freeze Off Wages.” The story goes on to ex- 
plain that “packinghouse workers aren’t the kind to 
be pushed around without fighting back.” It tells 
of demonstrations, letters to Congress, and work 
“holidays” staged by union members attempting to 
gain approval of the increase. The Butcher Workman 
more quietly says: “It is believed that government 
officials will recognize the need for advances in order 
to insure continued production of the nation’s food 
supply.” 

The Hotel and Restaurant Workers Union, AFL, 
wants quick release from the “wage-freeze squeeze” 
on the substandard workers in its industry. According 
to The Catering Industry Employee, some workers in 
hotels and restaurants still get 50, 60, or 70 cents per 
hour and no extra pay for overtime. The present 10% 
ruling, permitting raises of only 5 cents, 6 cents, or 
7 cents, is viewed by the unions as too restrictive. The 
union’s president, Hugo Ernst, has asked eleven other 
AFL unions to join with him in drafting a wage pro- 
posal covering these and other low-paid workers in 
service, trade and distributive industries. 


Balks at Hydroelectric Project 


A federal plan for hydroelectric power development of 
the Potomac River basin is hit by the CIO as being un- 
necessary, reports The CIO News. Allan 8. Haywood, chair- 
man of the CIO’s committee on regional development and 
conservation, says existing facilities in the area can ade- 
quately answer electrical power needs. According to The 
News, the CIO sees greater need for reforestation and de- 
velopment of recreational facilities than development of 
hydroelectric power in that area. 


St. Lawrence Seaway Gets O. K. 


Full endorsement is given the St. Lawrence Seaway 
project by the CIO’s Economic Outlook. In the long run, 
says the CIO, the seaway would retain industry in New 
England; increase use of electrical power in New England, 
New York, and Pennsylvania; increase prosperity and ag- 
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ticulture in the Midwest; and make possible further expan- 
sion of the steel industry. The CIO sees little loss of revenue 
by railroads since seaway traffic would be mostly new 
traffic. Any losses of Atlantic and Gulf ports would be 
wiped out by normal annual expansion, according to the 
CIO’s Economic Outlook. 


Says New Tax Promotes Home Brew 


An Administration recommendation to raise excise taxes 
on beer by 33 1/3% brought quick opposition from the CIO 
Brewery Workers Union, reports The Cincinnati Sun (CIO, 
Ohio) . The tax increase, according to the Brewery Workers, 
would turn countless homes into establishments brewing 
illegal and untaxed beer. The results would be loss of reve- 
nue for the government and loss of jobs for brewery workers, 
says the CIO union. 


Kefauver Hearings Prompt UAW Inspection Tours 


As an aftermath of the Kefauver Committee hearings in 
Detroit, the UAW-CIO is conducting study tours through 
Detroit’s government and law enforcement agencies, reports 
the United Automobile Worker (UAW-CIO). Each month, 
the union’s educational department will take thirty UAW 
leaders on a three-day inspection tour of Detroit govern- 
ment operations. After the tour, UAW class members will 
ask questions and discuss plans with city officials. 


Reject Freedom Foundation Awards 


Cash prizes awarded by the Freedom Foundation of 
Valley Forge have been turned down by four labor papers, 
reports the AFL Weekly News Service. AFL President 
William Green said “it would be inadvisable” to accept 
the $1,500 first prize award to The American Federationist, 
the AFL’s monthly magazine. A $300 award to the Elec- 
trical Workers’ Journal was refused by its editor, J. Scott 
Milne, who is also secretary-treasurer of the International 
Brotherhood of Electrical Workers, AFL. Also rejected 
was a $200 award to The Machinist. The CIO News re- 
ports that the CIO Utility Workers Union refused an award 
given the Light Edition of The CIO News. The awards were 
made “for outstanding defense of and extension of the 
American way of life.” Rejections, according to The CIO 
News, were based on the unions’ belief that the Freedom 
Foundation “has very little in common with labor’s ob- 
jectives.” 


AFL Readies Annual Union Industries Show 


This year’s AFL Union Industries Show will be held at 
Soldiers Field, Chicago, from May 18 through May 26. 
The AFL views the show as a top example of union-man- 
agement cooperation. Many displays are sponsored by both 
groups. An innovation in this year’s show will be a dra- 
matic series depicting the formation and growth of the 
AFL, reports the Union Labor Record (AFL, Missouri) . 
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Union Strike Insurance 


Something new has been added by the CIO Oil 
Workers Union to the field of labor relations: union 
strike insurance. Under a plan submitted by the 
union to its members, for a sum of $1.73 a month they 
would receive monthly strike benefits of from $50 
to $100 a month. The amount of the strike benefit 
would depend on how many OWIU-CIO members 
participate. And only those joining the plan would 
receive strike insurance payments. The schedule of 
benefits is as follows: 


“When 20,000 members are in the plan, the participants 
shall receive $50 per month after becoming eligible. 

“When 30,000 members have become participants in 
this plan, benefits shall be $55 per month. 

“When 40,000 members have become participants, bene- 
fits shall be $60 per month. 

“When 650,000 members have become participants, 
benefits shall be $65 per month. 

“When 60,000 members have become participants, 
benefits shall be $75 per month. 

“When 70,000 members have become participants, 
benefits shall be $90 per month. 

“When 75,000 members or more have become partici- 
pants, benefits shall be $100 per month.” 


The plan, however, provides that when the num- 
ber of participants reaches 40,000, and “if the member 
involved has been in continuously good standing for 
at least two years, his payment shall be increased to 
$100 per month.” 


Sta Months’ Eligibility 

The plan provides that each participant shall be- 
long to the plan for at least six months before he is 
eligible to draw benefits. The benefits will be payable 
after he has been on strike or locked out for twenty- 
one days, provided the strike is authorized by the 
union. 

The plan provides an out for the union if there is 
a national strike involving a substantial portion of the 
union’s membership. If such an event threatens the 
plan’s solvency, payments may be reduced or sus- 
pended. 

The primary purpose of the plan is to make it 
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easier for the union’s members to meet long-drawn- 
out strikes. Such strikes have characterized the oil 
industry for the last several years—particularly on 
the West Coast and in Texas. The plan, however, 
will not go into effect until at least 20,000 of the 

union’s 85,000 members sign up for it. 


A Union's "Stabilization" Program 


The Oil Workers Union also made the headlines with 
the plan of its president, O. A. Knight, for a wage 
and price stabilization program. His proposed plans 
cover a new mobilization board; wage stabilization; 
and price control. 

New Mobilization Board—Mr. Knight proposes that 
the over-all mobilization program shall be ‘changed 
from its present one-man direction to a mobilization 
board. He suggests that the President appoint a mo- 
bilization board of “two persons from industry, two 
from agriculture, two from labor, and three from the 
public. One of the public members will serve as 
chairman.” Under Mr. Knight’s plan, this board 
would freeze all wages and prices as of February 15. 

Wage Stabilization—For wage stabilization, Mr. 
Knight proposes that the National Wage Stabilization 
Board continue as a tripartite agency with equal 
representation from industry, labor and the public. 
He proposes that the agency immediately set up re- 
gional offices and that it be empowered to promulgate 
and enforce regulations to settle labor disputes. 

Mr. Knight’s proposal, however, would permit cer- 
tain automatic adjustments. Foremost among these 
is that “each employer shall be required to automatic- 
ally increase the wages of all employees by exactly 
the same percentage as the Bureau of Labor Statistics’ 
consumers’ price index has risen since June 15, 1950. 
At quarterly intervals thereafter, all wages will be 
adjusted upward or downward in exactly the same 
percentage as the index moves upward or downward, 
provided that no such downward adjustment shall 
be made in an amount which would lower wages 
below those paid on the freeze date.” 

Under Mr. Knight’s plan, “employee benefits, such 
as pensions, insurance, welfare, holiday pay, vacation 
pay, and pay for increased productivity, would re- 
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time he leaves for service. Its primary purpose is 
to secure agreement beforehand from the employer, 
the union and the worker as to what the employee’s 
status will be upon release from the armed forces. 
Six copies of the letter are prepared. The original 
goes to the employee, a copy is placed in the em- 
ployee’s personnel folder, and copies are forwarded 
to the union, the retirement plan committee, the in- 
dustrial relations department, and the employee’s 


main a matter of collective bargaining and subject to 
approval of the Wage Stabilization Board if found 
to be noninflationary and within reason.’ When 
there is a dispute as to whether an employee benefit 
is inflationary or not, the plan calls for the question 
to be resolved by the Wage Stabilization Board. 
Contracts signed prior to the freeze date would not 
be disturbed under his plan except as is necessary to 
comply with the minimum automatic cost of living in- 


creases. supervisor. The letter which the inductee receives 
Price Control—Under Mr. Knight’s proposal, price reads: 
controls would be administered by an agency con- ane 2 


sisting of an equal number of representatives from 
industry, agriculture, labor and the public. This 
board “shall permit price increases in cases of proven 
hardship and order price rollbacks where this can 
be done.” 


This is a copy of the status record memorandum which 
is being placed in your personnel file. It will help estab- 
lish the job to which you may be entitled if you return 
to the company with reemployment rights. 

This copy is for your information. If you find that 
the information contained in the status record is incor- 
rect, it is important that you contact your company 
personnel officer as soon as possible, so that the record 
can be investigated and, if necessary, corrected. 


Firing for Antiunion Activity 


A worker who carries on antiunion activity on com- 
pany time is subject to discharge under a UAW-CIO 
contract with a nationwide multiplant firm. This 
clause reads: 


STATUS RECORD 


Date employed.....0...../..- 6 Deptt wp ucavctene 
Dept. seniority date......... TORR a isacne ete a 


“The company shall take appropriate disciplinary action eae 
Job or crew seniority date........... cece eee ees 


including discharge in any case of an employee who on 


company time carries on antiunion activity or who on 
company time seeks, directly or indirectly, to interfere 
with the status, membership or responsibilities of the 
certified union. The company specifically will not toler- 
ate on the part of its representatives any discrimination 
whatever against the union or its members.” 


Unions as Stockholders 


“The owner of the controlling interest of a big, 
family-owned corporation we deal with has decided 
for the first time since the company’s founding to sell 
his stock to the public,” said a union official at a 
luncheon. “We bought a hundred shares of it and 
told all our local unions who deal with the company 
to buy some.” 

When asked why, he added: “At the next meeting 
of the stockholders, we expect to have at least a dozen 
union officials present. While we won’t have any real 
voice as to policy making, we can directly make our 
union’s position known to the stockholders. More 
important to us, we will for the first time know what’s 
going on.” 


Seniority and the Returning Veteran 


When a man is inducted into service in an eastern 
company, both his supervisor and his union represen- 
tative sign a letter giving him his status as of the 
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What is next higher job on promotion 

UAC ENP aetraces cosets rae esate ate gio efab sinc cyah s taren sia erevone wy enediscovers 
Does this job require secific 

PEAUOIINC MRP tebe: cteletrie eee ate rte cake carts onto a es 
EVO walOUe t's s Neate es fines eeeren Ae crake eee lolere Seaton ees 
Date of military leave of absence................2.005 


Supervisor 


The department seniority date and the job or crew 
seniority date set forth above are correct. 


A letter to men inducted into the service is a feature 
of an eastern company’s contract with the Textile 
Workers Union, CIO. The letter, primarily designed 
to let the inductee know where he stands, reads: 


DearaMrat iad. ates gas 


I have been advised that you have been inducted into 
the armed services of the United States and I am giving 
you this letter confirming the understanding as to your 
relations with the company. 

During the period of such service, you will be carried 
on the books of the company as an employee on leave of 
absence and your seniority position will be unchanged 
and your length-of-service record will be uninterrupted. 

It is required that upon your return to Company 
you show evidence of honorable discharge, that you are 
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physically able to perform your duties, and that you ap- 
ply for reinstatement to active employment within ninety 
days from the date of your discharge. 

I will appreciate it if you will acknowledge receipt of 
this letter and also keep me advised of your current address 
during the time you are in service. 

You have my personal assurance that upon your return 
you will be returned to work as promptly as possible. 

Leave of absence will be cancelled in the event of re- 
enlistment after your release upon the termination of the 
present emergency. 

Very truly yours, 


Corporation 


SUSI 'e; erelle)iel-e. Sis lel te) lelfol 8 6\-a-el isis tere eye. 


Plant Manager 


Handling Grievances of Probationary Employees 


Under most union contracts, probationary em- 
ployees are neither in the union nor out of it; and 
neither the company nor the union is their spokes- 
man. How to handle the grievances of such em- 
ployees is seldom dealt with in the union contract. 
An eastern company’s contract with the AFL Team- 
sters, however, spells out a procedure for probation- 
ary employees: 


“All new employees shall be probationary or temporary 
employees until they have acquired seniority status, prior 
to which time they may be summarily dismissed by the 
company without challenge, but the union may represent 
such temporary or probationary employees in the han- 
dling of grievances other than those relating to dismissal, 
but such grievances, however, shall not be subject to 
arbitration.” 


Employer Pays for Union Dues Collection 


Union contract clauses in which the union agrees 
to reimburse the employer for expense of checkoff 
are rare. Rarer still is a clause wherein the employer 
agrees to pay union-selected workers an added wage 
for collecting the union’s dues. Such a clause appears 
in an American Newspaper Guild, CIO, contract with 
a large metropolitan paper. It reads: 


“The publisher agrees that the guild may select a 
reasonable number of employees, to be agreed upon 
between the parties, who may act as dues collectors, 
provided such activities do not unduly interfere with 
the regular work of the collectors or the office. Such 
employees shall have the sum of $2.50 added to their 
regular weekly wages for weeks during which they act 
as collectors. The publisher agrees that the guild may 
use a desk, to be centrally located in the building, for 
guild-employee transactions.” 


JAMES J. BAMBRICK, JR. 
Division of Personnel Administration 


Escalators 
(Continued from page 130) 


index became the basis for making adjustments. How- 
ever, the fact that the new index, with its changed 
weights (principally food), was lower than the old 
paved the way for providing automatic conversion. 
As one spokesman for a chemical company explains: 


“We have not, as yet, made any switch to the 
new BLS index as we have been more or less assured 
that the old index would be published through 1951. 

Naturally, when the old index is abolished, it will 
be necessary for those companies having escalator 
clauses in their contracts to switch to the new. We 
contemplate calling in the union sometime soon 
and attempting to negotiate a stipulation whereby, 
when the switch is made. from the old to the new, 
there will be no adjustment in pay because of the 
differential between the two indexes. This has been 
done, as you know, by General Motors, and in all 
probability most unions will agree, especially at 
present when the new index is slightly lower than 
the old.” 

Harotp StTiEecuirz 
Division of Personnel Administration 


Retirement 
(Continued from page 128) 


Fifth Meeting—Round Table of Plans 


The objectives of the final meeting are to review the 
previous meetings and to give each participant an 
opportunity to present his tentative retirement plans 
to the group. It is pointed out to the employee that 
retirement presents a real opportunity for usefulness 
and pleasure. 

The major portion of the meeting is devoted to a 
presentation by each participant of his postretire- 
ment plans. Not only is the participant asked to tell 
the group about his plans, but also the members of 
the group are encouraged to question each other. The 
final session ends with an offer, by qualified personnel 
from the medical and employee relations depart- 
ment, to give additional advice and counsel to indi- 
viduals if they feel it would be helpful to them. 

The company believes that the success of this ex- 
ploratory program cannot be measured until a sub- 
stantial number of the participants have retired. As 
part of the program, each participant will be inter- 
viewed at the end of six months and a further contact 
made by questionnaire six months or a year after 
retirement. 

F. Beatrice Browser 
Division of Personnel Administration 
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Item 


Consumers’ Price Index 


els 


Housefurnishings. 


Purchasin 
All items (BLS) 


Strikes (BLS) 


Beginning in period................4... 


Workers involved. 


Turnoverratesinmanufacturi’g (BLS) 
Separations.....:.. 
Quitsecreeen 
Discharges...... 
Layoftsic. . 5). 
Accessions........ 


Wage Earners 
All manufacturing 
Earnings, hourly 


Hours per production worker.......... 
Employment... . 


Payrolls; ....... 


Earnings, hourly 


Hours per production worker.......... 
Employment... . 


Nondurable goods 
Earnings, hourly 


PHECKIV A, Gtiaete te decrees sin wla.wks 
Hours per production worker.......... 


Employment... . 


Class I railroads! 
Earnings, hourly 


See ewww eee 


value of dollar.............. 


ee ee 


Se a ay 


Pee meee wee eee eee eone 


Sundries.......... 


ee 


i ee rca 


ee ee 


industries (BLS) 


(BLS) 


seen ee Sa a 


a ee ary 


REGIA EEN. seer aie iai es «.s-ai5.016 
“Real” weekly earnings.........:..... 
Hours per wage earner................ 


Agricultural wage rates (BAE)?.......... 
With board and room, per month...... 


With house, per month 


Composite rate per hour.............. 


Significant Labor Statistics 


1951 1950 
Unit 
Dec. Noy. Oct. 
Jan. 19389=100 || ..... 225.9) 221.5) 214.8] 213.5 
Jan. 1939=100 || ..... 117.1) 116.9} 116.8} 116.3 
Jan. 1939=100 ||..... 152.8} 150.4) 148.9) 147.4 
Jan. 1989=100 || ..... 169.1} 165.4) 163.3) 161.4 
Jan. 1939=100 || ..... 138.9} 137.7) 186.7) 135.6 
Jan. 1989=100 ||..... 132.6\r 1382.4\r 182.3)r 132.0 
Jan. 1989=100 || ..... 90.4)r 90.4)r 90.4\r 90.4 
Jan. 1939=100 | ..... 101.2)r 101.2)r 101.2)jr 101.4 
Jan. 1939=100  ||..... 169.4) 165.8) 163.3) 160.4 
Jan. 1939=100 || ..... 160.6|r 160.0\r 159.0)r 158.3 
Jan. 19389=100 || ..... 171.8} 169.7} 166.9) 166.0 
Jan. 1939 dollars |] ..... 58.2| 58.9] 659.9) 60.2 
1935-1939=100 || ..... 181.6} 178.4) 175.6) 174.8 
mumiber. 4 SFO Fon. p 400\p 200 250 525 
thousands’ >) is 2: p  185\p 40 160 180 
thousands: > -.|Ihee5.0.7 p 1,200\p 1,000} 1,750) 2,450 
per 100 employees |] ..... p 4.2 3.6 3.8 4.3 
per 100 employees || ..... p22 7; att 2.7 
per 100 employees || ..... Dp 3 3 3 A 
per 100 employees || ..... ip 1:0 1.3 1st 8 
per 100 employees || ..... p 6.1 3.0 4.0 5.2 
average in dollars 1.563] 1.553)r 1.542) 1.514) 1.501 
average in dollars 64.08) 63.67\r 63.84/r 62.23) 61.99 
average per week 41.0) 41.0) 41.4)r 41.1) 41.3 
1939 average=100 || ..... 159.2) 159.0) 160.3 
1939. average=100 |] ...-.- 424.9\r 415.1) 415.8 
average in dollars 1.644) 1.627) 1.617|r 1.587) 1.577 
average in dollars 68.55) 67.52) 68.24\r 66.34) 66.39 
average per week 41.7) 41.5) 42.2ir 41.8) 42.1 
thousands 7,325| 7,256|r 7,256) 7,198\r 7,186 
average in dollars 1.457) 1.458)r 1.443; 1.419] 1.404 
average in dollars 58.48) 58.76|r 58.44) 57.19) 56.58 
average per week 40.1] 40.3/r 40.5] 40.3) 40.3 
thousands 5,795) 5,761\r 5,802) 5,831|r 5,947 
average in dollars | ..... | ....- 1.628} 1.630} 1.618 
average in dollars || ..... | ...-- 69.56] 71.63} 71.72 
Jan. 1989=100 || .....]..... 120.2} 125.8) 126.7 
average per week || ..... | ....- 42.7| 43.9) 44.3 
average in dollars |} ..... TO5200| 29s | ene 102.00 
average in dollars || ..... L700 ease eee ons 123.00 
average in dollars |] ..... EO 26 Rrseinc oh eerste .59 


Source: Taz ConrerENce Boarp, unless otherwise indicated 


Note: Beginning Janu: 
1Derived from Interstate 
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1951, the Consumers’ 


mmerce Commission reports. 


Price Index (BLS) has bee: 
2Changes in t Wage Rates are quarterly. 
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P 


minary 


rRevised 


Percentage Change 

Year || Latest | Latest 

Ago Month | Month 

Sept. Aug. over over 
Previous| Year 
Month | Previous 
214.6) 213.5) 200.9) 5 4 
116.0) 115.9) 114. i ol 
146.3} 143.9} 143.2] +1.6) +6.7 
159.7} 158.0} 156.0) +2.2) +8.4 
135.0} 132.0} 132.3] +0.9} +5.0 
r 131.2\r 180.4)r 129.6) +0.2) +2.3 
r 90.4 90.4'r 90.3 0 +0.1 
101.4} 101.4) 101.8 0 0.6 
156.3} 153.4) 147.6) +2.2) +14.8 
158.0} 157.2) 155.4) +0.4) +3.3 
165.9|r 164.8]r 159.6] +1.2) +7.6 
60.3 60.7|\r 62.7 — 182 =f kd 
173.8] 173.0 106.9 +1.8) +8.8 
525 620 245)|+100.0} +63.3 
275 340 170|+362.5| +8.8 
3,500] 2,600} 2,700) +20.0| -55.6 
4.9 4.2 3.1] +16.7) +35.5 
3.4 2.9 1.1) +29.4)+100.0 
A 4 2 0} +50.0 
Afi 6 1.7) -23.1) -41.2 
5.7 6.6 3.6) +64.5) +41.7 
1.479] 1.464) 1.420) +0.6] +10.1 
60.64) 60.32) 56.37] +0.6) +13.7 
41.0 41.2 39.7 0 +3.3 
158.9] 156.3) 140.4) +0.1| +13.4 
403.2} 394.4) 329.3] +2.5| +29.0 
1.562} 1.539} 1.483] +1.0} +10.9 
65.14} 64.33) 59.47) +1.5| +15.3 
41.7 41.8 40.1) +0.5}) +4.0 
7,013) 6,900} 5,982)| +1.0| +22.5 
1.379} 1.374) 1.350 0.1) +7.9 
55.30| 55.65) 53.06 0.6] +10.1 
40.1 40.5 39.3 0.5} +2.0 
6,003} 5,902) 5,478|| +0.6] +5.8 
1.628) 1.608) 1.625) 0.1) +0.2 
70.73) 78.82) 69.90) —2.9 -0.5 
125.0|r 181.8) 128.5 4.5 -6.5 
43 .4 45.9 43. Se Ff -0.7 
AUR ee | ecto cae 96.00] +2.9| +9.4 
artes || Wesewteys 118.0 +3.3) +7.6 
eedotetevel| Gelenetavete .587]1 +6.1| +6.6 


n adjusted. The adjusted index for Jan. ’51 (all items) is 181.5 and 178.8 for Dec. ’ 
ural Preli; 
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Of course, the full impact of the defense program 
is yet to come. The ultimate delivery of finished con- 
sumers’ goods has been little affected as yet by cuts 

9 in production. The first major break came late in 
C O N S U M E R S March, when the auto manufacturers began to slow 
down the assembly lines due to the cutbacks in critical 


P R I C E S He al impact of increased earnings on the retail 


price picture will depend upon many things, among 
them the decision Congress will make on taxes. 


oe ey pressure from the heavy volume Worker earnings in manufacturing industries are 
of consumer buying in the months which followed increasing. Weekly earnings rose to $64.08 in Feb- 

the outbreak of war in Korea has apparently begun to ruary, a rise of 41 cents over the month. This repre- 

slacken. Production of “soft” goods, especially, has sents an increase of 8.9% since June, as compared 

also held up well. Price stabilization officials speak with a 7.6% increase in consumers’ prices. 

hopefully of possible declines in prices of certain con- 

sumers’ goods in the next few months. WORK WEEK STABLE 


A 1.5% rise in consumers’ prices from mid-January 
to mid-February strongly suggests price controls had 
not at that time slowed down the inflation spiral to 
any great extent. Food prices showed the sharpest 
increases over the month. This is not surprising since 
food is the only major group where important items 
were not controlled. The other groups showed in- 
creases ranging from 0.3% for sundries to 1.6% for fuel. 

The fact that the government’s wholesale price in- 
dex has dropped slightly in recent weeks is interpreted 


The average work week remained at forty-one 
hours in February. As of mid-February, and for 
perhaps a month later, there had been no serious 
work stoppage due to the shortage of critical materials 
or other defense problems. Over the past seven 
months, the factory work week has been fairly stable 
around the forty-one hour figure. 


in some quarters as presaging a reversal in retail price The accompanying tables on the consumers’ 
trends. But experience has shown that there is a lag price index show only the ten-cities figures. The 
between the movements of wholesale and retail prices, remainder of the indexes will be released to 
quite apart from stabilization regulations and excep- Associates along with the Desk Sheet as soon 
tions. The retail level is still considerably behind the as the figures become available. 


rise in wholesale prices since Korea. 


Consumers’ Price Index for Ten United States Cities, and Purchasing Value of the Dollar 
Index Numbers, January, 1989=100 


Weighted Clothing Fuel* House- Purchasing 
Date Average of} Food Housing! furnish- | Sundries | Value of 
yaa Total Men’s | Women’s Total | Electricity} Gas oe Fie Dota 
1950 February........... 157.9r| 196.0 112.3 140.9 152.4 131.2 126.5 89.9 103.9 147.8 158.07} 63.3r 
Mareht) acne 158.4 197.7 112.3 140.7} 152.1 131.1 126.8 89.9 103.9 147.6 | 158.17} 68.1 
April roca ee 158.7r| 197.7a| 112.6 140.6} 152.1 181.0} 127.8 89.9 103.9 147.9 158.57] 63.0r 
May. cae cece ons 159.9r| 201.4 112.7 | 140.7 152.2 130.9 125.3 89.9 103.9 147.8 | 158.87] 62.5r 
Junie Nee ez 160.9r| 204.3 112-7 141.2 153.6 130.7 125.3 89.8 103.9 148.0 158.97} 62.2 
Julyse aie ces eee 163.5r} 210.15) 118.2 141.4 153.9 130.8 125.9 89.8 103.9 148.5 160.37} 61.2r 
August= <4 ttn 164.07} 210.0 113.2 142.2 154.8 131.6 127.3 89.8 103.9 153.1 161.17] 61.07 
September.......... 164.97) 211.1c} 118.2 144.6 156.6 134.5 128.1 89.8 103.9 156.3 161.67} 60.67 
Octoher 2. aes 164.87} 209.9d} 113.2 145.6 158.2 135.0 129.2 89.8 103.9 160.0 | 161.67] 60.7r 
November.......... 165.7r} 211.2 113.3 146.9 160.0 135.8 129.4 89.8 103.9 162.6 162.3r} 60.4r 
December........... 168.57} 217.9e} 118.5 148.2 161.9 136.6 129.6 89.8 103.9 165.1 163.3r}  59.3r 
Annual average...... 162.17} 205.4 112.9 142.9 155.1 132.6 127.3 89.8 103.8 152.7 160.0r} 61.7r 
195) January... 0.) s65.. 170.57} 222. 4r} 113.8 150.1 165.0 137.6 129.8 89.8 103.9 168.4 163.87} 58.7%r 
February... 2... .- 173.0 | 228.0 114.1 151.7 166.9 138.8 131.9 89.8 103.7 170.9 164.3 57.8 
Percentage Changes 
Jan. 195lto Fab. 1951), 1 a en EE eee 
Jan., 1951 to Feb., ieee} +1.5 | +2.5 +0.3 elo) Stes 3 +0.9 +1.6 0 | =0-2 | +1.5 | +0.3 md 
Feb., 1950 to Feb., 1951...! +9.6 1 +16.3 +1.6 +7.7 +9.5 +5.8 +4.3 Sail 0.2 | +15.6 +4.0 =e 
‘Rents surveyed quarterly in individual cities. bBased on food prices for July 13, 1950. eBased on food prices for December 14, 1950. 
‘Includes electricity and gas. cBased on food prices for September 14, 1950. rRevised. 
aBased on food prices for April 18, 1950. dBased on food prices for October 16, 1950. 
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Consumers’ Price Indexes for Cities Surveyed Monthly 


Norte: These indexes do NOT show intercity differences in price level or standards of living. They show 
only changes in consumers’ prices in each city, which changes may be compared with those for other cities. 


Index Numbers 
Jan., 1989=100 


Percentage 
hanges 


Jan., 1989=100 Changes 


Index Numbers a Percentage 


sit Jan. 1951 | Feb. 1950 Ciry Jan. 1951 | Feb. 1950 
Feb. 1951 | Jan. 1951 | Feb. 1950 to to Feb. 1951 | Jan. 1951 | Feb. 1950 to to 
Feb. 1951 |Feb. 1951 Feb. 1951 | Feb. 1951 
Birmingham Indianapolis 
Teach Re 231.2 | 226.47) 198.7 +2.1 | +16.4] Food............... 243.0 | 238.0] 208.0 +2.1] +16.8 
ousing" RGhEn EN eaee 149.6 149.6 121.6 0 +23.0 | Housing*............ 121.0 121.0 121.0 0 0 
Clothing ee saeranete sol et Snore 157.7 156.17; 146.2 +1.0 +7.9 | Clothing............ 148.4 147.2r| 140.5 +0.8 +5.6 
uelye mabe eies PS 2ROale SL. O11) 27,9) 24-0080 | Sacto.) Ruel’, 6. cae. ee ea ee 157.8 | 158.9] 159.3 || -0.7| -0.9 
Housefurnishings ..... 175.3 | 172.6 | 148.3 || +1.6 | +18.2 | Housefurnishings....| 169.4] 166.6 | 146.5 / +1.7 | +15.6 
UNOPIES, 5s 6c sisisise ¢ 146.0 145.8 140.3 +0.1 +4.1 | Sundries............ 168.5 168.2} 157.67] +0.2 +6.9 
Weighted Total..... 173.4 | 171.6 154.5 +1.0 | +12.2 Weighted Total....} 179.4 177.7 163.87] +1.0 +9.5 
Boston Los Angeles 
wl 209.5 188.0 +2.2 OO EH ieee assis sorts 222.6 | 219.7 199.2 +1.3 | +11.7 
1 116.1 116.1 OL Housing’. 3... 5.0 0 117.4 117.4 VIS 0 +3.8 
a 144.4 139.0 +0.6 Clothing............ 146.6 146.0 139.0 +0.4 +5.5 
a) 165.5 156.9 0 Fuels rete eremavsrasare wet 97.9 97.9 97.97 0 0 
eal 166.4 154.0 +1.0 Housefurnishings....| 171.8 166.3 139.0 +3.3 | +23.6 
5 162.47} 158.77} +0.7 Sundries, ......0% 0.0... 155.5 153.0 150.2 +1.6 +3.5 
6 168.67] 158.47) +1.2 Weighted Total....| 166.1 164.1 154.37) +1.2 +7.6 
[ New Orleans 
38 235.6r| 205.3 +2.4 ood ea leis ccias aise 239.6 | 231.8 | 208.4 +3.4 | +15.0 
8 124.3 123.4 0 Housing’............ 121.3 121ns 119.2 0 +1.8 
0 150.1 141.3 +1.3 Clothing............ 156.8 156.4 149.2 +0.3 +5.1 
.0 114.7 115.3 +1.1 Buel eatses oi oinis tere e's 91.3 91.3 90.6 0 +0.8 
.7 | 157.0 | 142.4] 41.7 Housefurnishings....} 183.0} 176.3 | 158.4 |) +3.8 | +15.5 
sl 167.5 163.3 +0.4 Sundries............ 146.4 146.6 189.6 -0.1 +4.9 
4 175.4 162.9 +1.3 Weighted Total....| 177.3 174.0 161.5 +1.9 +9.8 
Denver New York 
Food. ahsva eels abeieyeieiarsie ss 232.4 227.5 | 202.6 +2.2 FOGdS tate aitia ede este 221.3 | 215.6 191.2 +2.6| +15.7 
Housing* aumtoteon ys evehon sii is 128.8 128.8 113.4 0 FVOUSIN Gg? hy ersayarcis «loser 105.2 104.6 104.6 +0.6 +0.6 
Clothing............. 166.8 162.6 151.8 +2.6 Clothing. ects sss. 153.6 151.9 142.5 41.1 +7.8 
Fuel‘..... sii acisisininis » 108.1 106.3 105.0 +1.7 Mueltr ase acc seaee 133. 4 130.4 125.77) +2.3 +6.1 
Housefurnishings ..... 166.7 | 166.6] 140.6) +0.1 Housefurnishings....} 172.5 | 171.0 | 150.6 || +0.9 | 414.5 
Sundries............. 152.8 152.5 147.8 +0.2 Sundries............ 166.9 166.67} 159.7 +0.2 +4.5 
sees Weighted Total....| 170.4 167.8r| 155.6 +1.5 +9.5 
Philadelphia , 
ate tela tofetereteteteie: aioie s WOOd wale sceie he. teyete |e S1O-84)) 214 184.4 +1.6 | +17.0 
Fie vofdhe ieisete as Housing*............] 111.0 111.0 110.5 0 +0.5 
plate Pokal atrcre ts ave; e Clothingsy.2 scene |) L472 145.0 132.6 +1.5 | +11.0 
wot o. uelts erie snteaation 157.6 152.3 147.2 +3.5 +7.1 
Housefurnishings aaa 171.6r| 151.2 Housefurnishings....} 180.6 176.3 147.7 +2.4 | 422.3 
Sundries. 2% venice...) 173.9r| 165.0 Sundries............ 156.1 | 156.3 | 152.4 0.1 | +2.4 
Weighted Total. .... 176.8r| 161.5 Weighted Total....} 170.5 168.5 154.4 +1.2 | +10.4 
Source: Tux ConFERENCE BoarpD *Rents surveyed February, May, August, November. ‘Includes electricity and gas. 
1Rents surveyed January, April, July, October. tRents surveyed March, June, September, December. rRevised. 
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Union Wages and Labor’s Earnings—Examines the long- 
range influence of trade unions on wages; concludes that 
unions have little effect on labor’s share of the national 
income. By Sidney C. Sufrin, Syracuse University Press, 
1950, 98 pp. $1. 


Selecting and Inducting Employees—A handbook de- 
signed especially for those without extensive psychological 
training who are responsible for selecting and inducting 
new employees. An appendix of 130 pages contains an 
annotated bibliography as well as numerous rating forms, 
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job descriptions, application blanks, newspaper recruiting 
ads, personal history records, test items, test profiles, and 
other personnel forms used by representative companies 
today. By George D. Halsey, Harper & Brothers, New York, 
1951, 360 pp., $4.50. 


Cases on Labor Relations—A collection of selected arbi- 
trators’ opinions dealing with layoffs, transfers, discipline, 
promotions, wages, hours, overtime, holidays, vacations 
and other henefits. By Harry Shulman and Neil W. Chamber- 
lain, The Foundation Press, Brooklyn, N. Y. $8. 
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State vs. Federal 
(Continued from page 136) 


The conflict between state and federal jurisdic- 
tion in the enforcement of labor legislation is not con- 
fined to strike-control legislation. There are cases, 
for example, holding that state courts no longer have 
power to issue injunctions against: 

e secondary boycotts;1 
e picketing for a closed shop;? 
e picketing to coerce employees to join a union.3 


The basis for these decisions, as in the Michigan and 
Wisconsin cases, has been that Congress pre-empted 
the field and closed it to state regulation when it 
passed the Taft-Hartley Act. Likewise, court de- 
cisions have been handed down to the effect that ac- 
tion for damages for violation of collective agreements 
is now an exclusive federal jurisdiction.* 

Reviewing these matters, a special committee of 
the Association of the Bar of New York has termed 
the problem of distribution of the power to regulate 
labor relations between the states and ,the federal 
government “the most important legal problem” in 
the labor field. This committee notes that “the pres- 
ent critical situation arises from the fact that Con- 
gress has chosen to act at many points within the 
field in such a way as to give support for the idea 
that it intended to cover the whole field, while at the 
same time leaving many other important aspects un- 
touched.” To solve this problem, the committee rec- 
ommends that Congress should make a complete 
study of the question with a view towards enacting 
comprehensive legislation, “clearly defining matters 
which (a) are to be regulated by the Federal Govern- 
ment, (b) may be regulated by the state govern- 
ments, and (c) are not to be subject to regulation 
by either.’ 

Hersert R. Norrurur 
Division of Personnel Administration 
Norris Grain Co. v."Nordaas (Sup. Court of Minn., 1950) 
* Pocahontas 


Terminal Corp. v. Portland (U. S. District Court, 
District of Maine, 1950). 
SThid. 


‘Shirley-Herman Co. v. International Hod Carriers, 50 ALC, U. S. 
Circuit Court of Appeals, 2nd Circuit, 1950. 

‘Report of Committee on Labor and Social Security Legislation, 
Association of the Bar of the City of New York, March 13, 1951. 


Picnics 
(Continued from page 133) 


by company physicians and nurses at its picnics. The 
Visking Corporation has a nurse on duty all day. The 
Farm Bureau Insurance Company has a Red Cross 
Mobile Unit stationed near its picnic registration 
headquarters. 

A checking service for picnic baskets and articles 


of clothing is a convenience provided at some com- 
pany outings. If this is manned by employee volun- 
teers, one company suggests that it is a good idea to 
place a limit on the time when checked articles may 
be retrieved, else the volunteers may be waiting until 


all hours for the late owls to go home. This com-~ 


pany announced at its picnic last year that any ar- 
ticles left in the check booth after 10 p. m. might be 
called for at the plant personnel office next day. 

A lost-and-found booth is another picnic con- 
venience. 


TRANSPORTATION 


Transportation for those who do not own cars, or 
do not wish to be bothered with them, is frequently 
provided by the company. Busses shuttled between 
the Heywood-Wakefield plant and the grounds where 
it held its corn roast. Trans World Airlines provided 
a free bus to carry picknickers from the end of the 
streetcar line to the shelter house four miles distant. 
The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company operates 
special busses between Goodyear Hall at Akron and 
the park in Cleveland at which its giant picnic is held. 
Adults are charged $1.50 for the round trip, children, 
75 cents. Tickets are bought in advance so the trans- 
portation committee knows how many busses to 
charter. Sharp & Dohme hired special trains to take 
its party from Philadelphia to Forest Park at Chal- 
font, Pennsylvania, where its picnic was held. More 
than 5,000 persons attended. 

If the picnic ground chosen has no regular parking 
service, such an accommodation is sometimes manned 
by volunteer employees as a part of the picnic facili- 
ties. The Owens-Corning Fiberglas Corporation has 
provided such service. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


The Procter & Gamble Company and the State 
Farm Insurance Companies offered prizes for photo- 
graphs taken on picnic day by company employees. 
The former offered prizes of $25, $15, and $10 for the 
best pictures and promised that they would appear 
in an issue of the employees’ magazine. At a Botany 
Mills outing, picnic committee members were identi- 
fied by the plaid caps they wore. Trans World Air- 
lines uses a flat-bed truck as a stage for directing 
games and for the master of ceremonies. 


GENEVA SEYBOLD 
Division of Personnel Administration 


Counseling in Personnel Work, 1945-1949—An annotated 
bibliography of 423 references, including forty-six on em- 
ployee counseling which concern industrial situations. 
By Paul S. Burnham and Stuart H. Palmer, Publication 
No. 105, Public Administration Service, 1313 East 60th Street, 
Chicago $7, Ill., 1951. $1. 
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Wage Settlements Announced Prior to March 15, 1951 


Note: Adjustments verified by company unless otherwise specified 
Increase 
Company r) Remarks 
r 
Amount Effective Adeoted 
| Apparel and Allied Products 
Coopers Incorporated................. WE | $.05 hr. | 11-13-50 889 |Quarterly cost of living adjustments of 1¢ for each 1.14 point change 
Kenosha, Wis. and § Jacross the in BLS index from 175.6. Wage reopening 6-15-51. (Textile Work- 
board ers Union, CIO) 
Linder Brothers, Inc.................- 5.5% 11-1-50 $00 |Pension fund set up, based on employer contribution of 3% of pay- 
Scranton, Pa. roll. Quarterly cost of living adjustments based on changes in BLS 
index for Scranton. Wage reopening 11-1-52. (Int’l Ladies’ Gar- 
| ment Workers, AFL) 
Revere Knitting Mills, Inc............ $.10 hr. | 11-13-50 150 |Pension plan of 2%. Cost of living provision. (Int’l Ladies’ Garment 
Malden, Mass. approx. | Workers, AFL) 
| Chemicals and Allied Products 
| Archer-Daniels-Midland Company..... $.10 br. | 11-18-50 44 |Contract extended until 4-7-52. (Int’] Chemical Workers, AFL) 
| Fredonia, Kan. 
Commercial Solvents Corporation...... $.11 hr. | 11-27-50 $25 |Additional 4¢ hour, effective 11-26-51. Average rate prior to in- 
Peoria, Ill. on was $1.40 hour, effective 1-20-49. (Int’] Chemical Workers, 
ie] 
| $.12 hr. | 11-30-50 35 |Average rate prior to increase was $1.68 hour, effective 4—-1-49. 
(Int’l] Union of Operating Engineers, AFL; Int’! Bro. of Firemen 
| and Oilers, AFL) 
_ Dewey and Almy Chemical Company. . 6% 11-1-50 30 |(No union) 
Lockport, N. Y. 
i)’ The Drackett Company.......:....... $.12 hr. | 11-13-50 275 |Quarterly cost of living adjustments of 1¢ for each 1.2 point change 
Cincinnati, O. in BLS index. Wage reopening 3-52. (Int’] Chemical Workers, AFL) 
_ Eastern Gas & Fuel Associates......... $.15 br. | 1-1-61 1,200 {Average rate prior to increase was $1.56 hour, effective 1-1-49. 
| New England area Pensions increased from $100 to $125 per month, including Social 
| Security benefits. Contract expires 1-1-52. (United Gas, Coke and 
| Chemical Workers, CIO) 
Glidden Company.................... $.06 hr. | 10-16-50 250 |Hourly retirement plan and three weeks’ vacation with pay after 
Cleveland, O. 15 years’ service. Additional 3¢ hour, effective 6-26-51; 4¢ hour 
‘tel ae 6-26-50. (United Gas, Coke & Chemical Workers, 
B. F. Goodrich Chemical Company..... 6% 10-1-50 284 |(Oil Workers Int’] Union, CIO) 
Port Neches, Tex. 
Great Lakes Carbon Corporation....... $.10 hr. | 12-18-50} .a. |Wage reopening 6-15-51. (Chemical Workers, AFL) 
Morgantown, N. C. 
The Grigoleit Plastic Company........ $.07 hr. | 11-20-50 250 |Additional 2¢ hour was granted 2-19-51 and 1¢ additional granted 
Decatur, Ill. 3-19-51; cost of living adjustments. (United Rubber, Cork, Lino- 
leum and Plastic Workers, CIO) 
McConnon and Company............. $.06 hr. | 12-4-50 50 |Rates prior to increase were $1.065 hour male, 90.5¢ hour female, 
Winona, Minn. effective 4-21-50. (Int’] Chemical Workers, AFL) 
Monsanto Chemical Company......... 6.5% | 12-4-50 150 |Supplemental agreement to contract. Additional 5% increase, 
Norfolk, Va. effective 5-5-52. (Int’] Chemical Workers, AFL) 
Mutual Chemical Company........... $.08 hr. | 10-30-50 200 |Average straight-time hourly earnings prior to increase were $1.47, 
Jersey City, N. J. effective 4-1-50. Wage reopening 4-1-52. (United Gas, Coke & 
Chemical Workers, CIO) 
Pennsylvania Salt Manufacturing Co. of} WE 4% 11-1-50 185 |Rate prior to increase was $1.78 hour, effective 10-1-50. (Int'l 
of Washington Chemical Workers, AFL) 
Tacoma, Wash., and Portland, Ore. 
Procter & Gamble Company........... WE a 10-15-50] 1.a. |Increased third shift differential from '7.5¢ hour to 10¢ hour. Addi- 
Portsmouth, Va. tional paid holidays making a total of 7. Liberalized Saturday and 
Sunday “as such” overtime rate to include all employees. (Int’l 
: ¢ Chemical Workers, AFL) 
The Richardson Company............. WE | $.08 hr. | 11-22-50 797 |Three weeks’ vacation after 15 years. Increased insurance benefits. 
Indianapolis, Ind. Provided for negotiation of pension plan. Contract ends 4-1-53. 
(United Rubber, Cork, Linoleum and Plastic Workers, CIO) 
Stauffer Chemical Company........... WE | $.01 hr. | 12-4-50 n.a. |Rates prior to increase ranged from $1.35 hour to $1.83 hour, effec- 
Portland, Ore. and 4% tive 8-15-50. Wage reopenings 8-15-51 and 8-15-52. (Int’l 
Chemical Workers, AFL) 
Tacoma, Wash...............-.--..- WE | $.065 hr. |} 1-1-51 17 |Rate prior to increase ranged from $1.475 hour to $1.875 hour, effec- 
2 tive 10-9-50. Wage reopening 6-1—51 and 6-1-52. (Int’l Chemical 
Workers, AFL) 
W. H. Sweney and Company.......... WE | $.10 hr. | 11-1-50 34 |Quarterly cost of living adjustments, starting 4-1-51, of 1¢ hour for 
St. Paul, Minn. every 1.14 point change in index. (United Gas, Coke & Chemical 
Workers, CIO) 
Thompson and Company.............. WE | $.05 hr. | 12-1-50 36 |Wage reopening 7-1-52. (United Gas, Coke & Chemical Workers, 
Cleveland, Ohio CIO) 
Ss $8 mo. 12-1-50 40 
approx. 
Victor Chemical Company............ WE 10% 12-9-50 120 |Rate prior to increase was $1.02 hour, effective 2-20-50. Wage 
Tarpon Springs, Fla. : i reopening 1-1-52.*%(Int’l| Chemical Workers, AFL) 
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WAGE SETTLEMENTS ANNOUNCED PRIOR TO MARCH 15, 1951—Continued 


Company 


Chemicals and Allied Products (Continued) 


Virginia-Carolina Chemical Corp...... 
Nichols, Fla. 


Bolk County; Mae. .c.. cannon aeenen 
Bea Waynesdnd 4. thik wera ty dies 


Food and Allied Products 


Albers Milling Company.............. 


San Francisco, Cal. 


Carnation Company.................. 


Clarksburg, W. Va. 


Corn Products Refining Company...... 


Argo, Ill. 
Corpus: Christi, Lexi. canes 


North Kansas City, Mo.............. 


Fleischmann Malting Company........ 
Davenport, Ia. 


Glenmore Distilleries Company........ 
Owensboro, Ky. 


G. Heileman Brewing Company........ 
La Crosse, Wis. 

Van Camp Sea Food Co., Inc.......... 
San Diego, Cal. 

Wilson and Company, Inc............. 
Calumet City, Ill. 

Wisconsin Malting Company.......... 
Manitowoc, Wis. 


Vellowstonewne ric... cacbieme cas. cme 
Louisville, Ky. 


Lumber and Allied Products 

Chicago Mill and Lumber Company... . 
Greenville, Miss. 

Dierks Lumber & Coal Company....... 
Little Rock, Ark. 

Planters Manufacturing Co., Inc.:..... 
Portsmouth, Va. 

Southern Wood Preserving Co......... 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 


Metal Manufactures 
American Can Company.............. 
Interstate 


American Steel & Wire Company...... 
Cyclone Fence Co. Division 
Fort Worth, Tex. 

Automatic Electric Company.......... 
Chicago, Il. 


Continental Can Company............ 
Interstate 
Chicago; 2s; nsaeimacns sb tidaee ke 
GQakland, Calton ot sctescn cate cree meer 


Electric Machinery Mfg. Co........... 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


T. 
1) 
Dat Numbe 
Worker! Amount Rifoctive Affected 
.| WE | $.08 hr. | 11-20-50 700 
across the approx. 
WE 11-20-50 | na. 
WE 12-11-50 50 
approx. 
WE 10-1-50 350 
WE 11-6-50 100 
WE 12-16-50 2,500 
tS) 12-16-50 450 
WE 12-16-50 200 
iS) 12-16-50 100 
WE 12-16-50 550 
Ss 12-16-50 150 
WE 11-1-50 15 
WE 12-24-50 365 
approx. 
WE 12-1-50 400 
WE retro. to 904 
72-50 
WE 10-23-50 200 
WE 11-1-50 15 
WE 12-25-50 40 
WE 1-29-51 400 
WE 1-1-51 1,800 
approx. 
WE 1-1-51 450 
WE 11-18-50 100 
approx. 
WE 1-8-51 3,000 
general approx 
increase 
WE | $.125 hr. | 1-17-51 14 
S 10-30-50 n.a 
WE 12-31-51 | 12,000 
iS) 12-1-50 24 
12-31-50 
WE 12-4-50 218 
12-31-50 
WE 12-11-50 500 


Remarks 


Contract expires 5-15-51. (Int’l Chemical Workers, AFL) 


(Office Employees Int’] Union, AFL) 
Contract expires 11-1-51. (Int’] Chemical Workers, AFL) 


Rate prior to increase was $1.475 hour, effective 6-1-49. Additiona 
paid holiday, Washington’s birthday, making total of 7. Wage re- 
opening 10-1-51. (Int’l Longshoremen & Warehousemen) 

Voluntary increase. Agreement extended until 6-17-52. (United 
Gas, Coke and Chemical Workers, CIO) 

Rate prior to increase was $1.29 hour, effective 8-6-50. (Oil Workers 
Int’! Union, CIO) 

(No union) 

Rate prior to increase was $1.14 hour, effective 9-23-50. (Oil Work- 
ers Int’] Union, CIO) 

(No union) : 

Rate prior to increase was $1.29 hour, effective 8-6-50. (Oil Workers 
Int’] Union, CIO) 

(No union) 

Increase in premium pay of 2)4¢ hour for the second shift only. 
Vacations liberalized. (Int’] Union of United Brewery, Flour, 
Cereal, Soft Drink and Distillery Workers, CIO) 

Base rate prior to increase was $1.375 hour male, and $1,175 hour 
female, effective 4-10-50. Contract extended until 4-9-52. (Dis- 
tillery, Rectifying & Wine Workers Int’] Union, AFL) 

Additional 214¢ hour for group hospital insurance. (Int’] Brewery 
Flour, Cereal, Soft Drink and Distillery Workers, CIO) 

Settlement made 1-19-51. (Distributing, Processing and Office - 
Workers, Ind.) 

Three weeks’ vacation after 15 years instead of 20 years’ service. 
Contract expires 8-21-52. (Int’l Chemical Workers, AFL) 

Rate prior to increase was $1.725 hour, effective 11-1-49. Third week 
vacation after 10 years. Holiday on federal elections. Wage reopen- 
ing 11-1-51. (Int’l Brewery Flour, Cereal, Soft Drink & Distillery 
Workers, CIO) 

Wage reopening 2-11-52. (Distillery, Rectifying and Wine Workers 
Int'l] Union, AFL) 


= 


Minimum rate prior to increase was 78¢ hour, effective 1-23-50. 
(United Bro. of Carpenters and Joiners, AFL) 

Common-labor rate prior to increase was 81¢ hour, effective 7-25-50. 
(Int’] Woodworkers, CIO) 

Group life and hospital insurance—employee pays one half premium. 
Wage reopening 11-51. (Int’] Woodworkers, CIO) 

Contract expires 11-17-51. (UMW, Dist. 50) 


Additional adjustments for interplant wage differentials, Union shop. 
Wage reopening 3-20-52. (Int’l Ass’n of Machinists, AFL) 


Labor rate prior to increase was 90¢ hour, effective 1-17-51. (Int’] 
Ass’n of Bridge, Structural and Ornamental Iron Workers, AFL) 


Previous increases of $9 month and $6 month, effective 5-1-50 and 
9-11-50, respectively. Increase of $7 to $10 month, effective 7-1-51. 
(Office Employees Int’] Union, AFL) 

Additional geographic adjustments. Shift differentials increased. 
Wage reopening 4-15-52. (United Steelworkers, CIO) 

Wage reopening 5-15-53. (Office Employees Int’l Union, AFL) 


Wage reopening 4-15-52. (Int’l Longshoremen & Warehousemen) 


Seventh paid holiday. Wage reopening 5-15-51. (Int’l Union of 


Electrical, Radio and Machine Workers, CIO) 
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| WAGE SETTLEMENTS ANNOUNCED PRIOR TO MARCH 15, 1951—Continued 
Increase 
| Type 
Se aoe Wi a 7} Date Number aa 
meee Pssmentats Effective Affected 
| Metal Manufactures (Continued) 
| Erie Resistor Corporation............. WE | $.08 hr. | 11-20-51 1,900 |Skilled workers received up to 5¢ additional. Average straight-time 
| Erie, Pa. rate prior to increase was $1.17 hour, effective 1948. (United 
| Electrical, Radio and Machine Workers) 
S 10% 11-6-50 450 |(No union) 
approx. 

The Jacobs Manufacturing Co......... WE | $.08 hr. | 12-16-50 450 |Wage reopening 8-15-51, depending upon rise in cost of living. 
Hartford, Conn. average (UAW, CIO) 

Jenkins ROR METS eet fs Poh oko say's onesie wii S 38% 11-27-50 120 | Voluntary increase. Previous increase of 5%, effective 5-8-50. Third 
Bridgeport, Conn. week vacation for 25 yr. employees. Wage reopening 5-21-51. 

(Office Employees Int’] Union, AFL) 

Line Material Company............... WE | $.12 hr. | 12-1-50 700 |Contract expires 3-30-52. (United Electrical, Radio & Machine 
Milwaukee, Wis. Workers) 

McDonnell Aircraft Corporation........ WE | $.10 hr. | 11-6-50 57 |Annual improvement factor of 4¢, effective 11-5-51, 11-3-52, 
St. Louis, Mo. 11-2-53 and 11-1-54. Quarterly cost of living adjustment of 1¢ 

for each $1.14 point change in BLS index. Two weeks’ vacation 
after 4 instead of 5 years’ service. Wage reopening 11-1-51. (Int’l 
Bro. of Electrical Workers, AFL) 
Magnavox Company................. S $.08 hr. | 12-12-50 n.a. |First contract. (Office Employees Int’] Union, AFL) 
Paducah, Ky. minimum 

|Manning, Maxwell and Moore, Inc..... WE | $.10 hr. | 11-20-50 370 |Wage reopening 4-20-51. (United Electrical, Radio & Machine 
Boston, Mass. Workers) 

iS) $2 wk. | 11-20-50 130 |(No union) 

Master Electric Company............. WE | $.065 hr. | 1-21-51 1,221 |Additional 4¢ for certain skilled jobs. Reinstated a provision to pay 
Dayton, O. military bonus to employees entering service. (United Electrical, 

Radio & Machine Workers, AFL; Pattern Makers’ League, AFL) 
S  |$2.60 wk.| 1-21-51 230 |(No union) 

Moline Tool Company................ WE | $.10 hr. | 1-2-51 90 |Cost of living adjustments of 1¢ hour for each 1.14 point change in 
Moline, Tl. the 12-50 index. (United Electrical, Radio & Machine Workers) 

National Rubber Machinery Co........ WE | $.13 hr. | 11-3-50 228 |Wage reopening 60 days before expiration of contract. (Int’] Ass’n 
Columbiana, O. of Machinists, AFL) 

S 8% see 25 |Adjustments made 11-1-50 and 1-1-51. (No union) 
approx. | remarks 

Newark Stove Company.............. WE | $.13 hr. | 11-20-50 76 |Wage reopening 6-1-51. (Office Employees Int’] Union, AFL) 
Newark, O. 

Outboard Marine and Mfg. Co......... Ss $25 mo. | 12-17-50 50 |Increased hospitalization. Liberalized vacation requirement. 
Gale Products Division Absence-with-pay reasons liberalized. (Office Employees Int’l 
Galesburg, Ill. Union, AFL) 

Purolator Products so etic: syele.as «coor ers. ¢ S {$5.20 wk.| 12-11-50 82 |Company to pay 25% for hospital and group life insurance. Good 
Newark, N. J. Friday a holiday in place of one half day prior to Christmas Day. 

Three weeks’ vacation for 15 years’ service. One extra day off for 
death in family. Contract expires 12-31-51. (Office Employees 
Int’! Union, AFL) 

Nenvels LCE Tinie iene: dens «cre aters WE | $.05 hr. | 1-1-51 3,700 |Additional 4¢ hour for skilled workers. Contract expires 6-24-51. 

Evansville, Ind. (United Electrical, Radio & Machine Workers) 
S 5% 1-1-51 1,100 |(No union) 

Ti. smith Company). os... <us,- 0.0. WE | $.10 hr. | 12-20-50 250 |Three weeks’ vacation after 15 years. Employee group insurance 

Milwaukee, Wis. approx. | increased. Rate prior to increase averaged $1.51 hour, effective 
8-1-50. (UAW, AFL) 

Sperry Gyroscope Co., Inc............ WE | $.03 hr. | 1-1-51 5,749 |Additional 5¢ hour, effective 4-14-52. (Int’] Union of Electrical, 
Great Neck, L. I. Radio and Machine Workers, CIO) 

S {$1.20 wk.} 1-1-51 713 |Additional $2 week, effective 4-14-52. (Int'l Union of Electrical, 
Radio and Machine Workers, CIO) 

JRE Fore FA OCOSSE GL Genscan nen eee WE | 8.5% in | 1-8-51 200 |Average piece work earnings were $1.65, effective 1-8-50. (Int’} 
Meadville and Erie, Pa. incentive Ladies Garment Workers, AFL) 

rates 

Union Carbide and Carbon Corp......... 'S $25 mo. | 12-1-50 n.a. |(Office Employees Int’] Union, AFL) 
Los Angeles, Cal. 

Metals 

Chase Brass and Copper Co........... S $4 wk. | 10-16-50 n.a. |Wage reopenings 10-25-51 and 8-31-52. (Office Employees Int’l 
Cleveland, O. Union, AFL) 

Detroit Steel Corporation............. WE | $.125 hr. | 12-11-50 25 |Rates prior to increase ranged from $1.18 to $1.485 hour, effective 
Cleveland, O. to 4-5-49. Wage reopening 4-5-52. (Int’l Longshoremen & Ware- 

Fj $.155 hr housemen) s 

Elkhart Brass Manufacturing Co., Inc..| WE | $.12 hr. | 12-26-50 241 |Contract effective until 6-30-52. (Metal Polishers, Buffers, Platers 
Elkhart, Ind. & Helpers, AFL) 

Gartland-Haswell Foundry Co......... WE | $.09 hr. | 12-31-50 100 |Additional 6¢ hour, 6-5-51. Wage reopening after 6-5-52. (United 
Sidney, O. Electrical, Radio & Machine Workers) 

Interstate Drop Forge Co............. WE /|$.03 hr. to} 1-15-51 222 | Additional increase of 6¢ to 8¢ hour, effective 7-1-51 if approved by 
Milwaukee, Wis. $.06 hr WSB. Wage reopening 9-30-52. (Int’l Bro. of Blacksmiths, 

Drop Forgers & Helpers, AFL) 

Struthers Wells Company............. WE 10% 12-25-50 350 |Rate prior to increase was $1.468 hour, effective 6-1-50. Wage re- 

Warren, Pa. opening 6-1-52. (Int’] Ass’n of Machinists, AFL) 
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Paper and Allied Products 


Albany Felt Company............... 


Albany, N. Y. 


Continental Paper Company.......... 


Ridgefield Park, N. J. 


Robert Gair COREY 2 ooops Sede 


Boxboard Division 
Tonawanda, N. Y. 


Gaylord Container Corporation....... 
allas, 


Interstate Folding Box Co..........._. 


Middletown, O. 


Kieckhefer Container Company........ 


Parkersburg, W. Va. 


Kimberly-Clark Corporation........... 


Memphis, Tenn. 


Paulsboro Manufacturing Company.... 


Portland, Ore. 


The Raymond Bag Co............... 


Middletown, Conn. 


United States Gypsum Company...... 


Oakmont, Pa. 


Zellerbach Paper Company........... 


Los Angeles, Cal. 
Pdtroleum and Allied Products 


Quaker State Oil Refining Corp....... 


Emlenton, Pa. 


Shamrock Oil & Gas Company........ 


, heme 


Standard Oil Company of Indiana... __. 


Illinois, Iowa, Minn. 


Standard Oil Company of Ohio....... 


Toledo, O. 


El Paso, Tex. 


Utah Oil Refining 
Salt Lake City, U. 


Printing and Publishing 
The Associated Press 
Interstate 


New York Post Corporation.......... 


New York 
Public Utilities 


The Dayton Power & Light Co....... 


WE | 3.04 br 
WE | 3.185 br 
WE | 8.10 hr. 
s 5% 
WE $.12 i 
S 9% 
WE | $08 br 
female 
$.12 hr. 
male 
WE | 3.074 br 
WE | 7% 
WE | $.10 br. 
WE | 3% 
WE | $.135 br 
avi 
WE | $.10 hr. 
WE | 3.055 br 
to 
4 075 br 
5 
WE | $.04 hr. 
Ss 226 mo. 
Ss 10% 
i $.12 hr. 
6%, 
WE | 3.10 hr. 
WE | 6% 
s 6% 
WE | 3.036 br. 
wt." 
average 
WE | $2 to 35 
a 
s 1% 
WE | £.08 br. 


Ms . . F 
sn sesssnsscssteentnn 
| 


10-27-50 


150 
approx. 


(Oil Workers Int'l Union, CIO; Int’l Ass’n of Machinists, AFL: Office 
Employees Int'l Union, AFL; Ass’n of Journeymen & ices 
of the Plumbing & Pipefitting Industry, AFL; Int’l Bro. of Elec 
trical Workers, AFL; Associated Guards of Galveston County, Ind.) 


Quarterly cost of living adjustments of 1¢ for each 2 point change 
from 173.8 base index. Wage reopening 7-13-51. (United Textile 
Workers, AFL) 

Family coverage under hospitalization plan. Three weeks’ paid vaca- 
tion after 10 years’ service. Wage reopenings 12-52 and 1-258. 
(United Paperworkers, CIO) 

Base rate prior to increase was $1.21 hour, effective 10-30-50. 
(United Paperworkers, CIO) 

(No union) 

Third week vacation after 15 years’ service. (Int'l Bro. of Pulp, 
Sulphite and Paper Mill Workers, AFL) 

(Office Employees Int'l Union, AFL) 

Wage reopening 5-31-52. (Int'l Bro. of Pulp, Sulphite and Paper 
Mill Workers, AFL) ~ 


Two ee paid holidays making a yi = fe oe ieee differ- 
ential of 5¢. Wage reopening 12-15-51. (Int'l Bro. of Pulp, i 
and Paper Mill Workers, AFL) 

Minimum increase of 10¢ hour. Memorial Day and Thanksgiving 
Day increased from time and one-half to double time when worked. 
Blue Cross and Blue Shield extended on a basis of 80% company 
contribution and 20% employee. Nine-month maternity leave pro- 
Vision. Wage reopening 7—1-51. (Int'l Bro. of Pulp, Sulphite and 
Paper Mill Workers, AFL; Intl Bro. of Paper Makers, AFL) 

Rate prior to increase was $1.20 hour, effective 4-1-50. Wage re- 
opening 6-26-51. (Intl Bro. of Pulp, Sulphite and Paper Mill 
Workers, AFL) 

“pening 96 days alter 51, (Intl Bro ef Pelp, Seiseee 
opening 30 days after 7-1-51. t’1 Bro. : i 
Mill Workers, AFL) 

Base rate prior to increase was $1.19 hour, effective 6-26-50. Exten- 
sion of old contract. (United Paperworkers, CIO) 

Rate prior to increase was $1.424 hour, effective 8-16—49. Three 
weeks’ vacation after 15 years. Wage reopening 60 days prior to 
11-1-51. (Intl Longshoremen & Warehousemen) 


Cost of living increase of 3¢ hour for every 3.3 point increase in BLS 
index. Wage reopening 2-13-52. (Oil Workers Int'l Union, CIO) 


Maximum increase of $30 month. 

Previous increase of 11¢ hour, effective 10-1-50. (Oil Workers Intl 
Union, CIO) 

(No union) 


34 |Shift differential of 4¢ hour for hours worked from 4:00 p.s. to mid- 


night and 6¢ for hours worked from midnight to 8:00 44. One addi- 
tional holiday, Washington’s Birthday. Twice the rate of 
pay for work performed on a holiday. (Oil Workers Int'l Union, CIO) 

(Oil Workers Int’] Union, CIO) 

(Office Employees Int] Union, AFL) 

(Oil Workers Int’1 Union, CIO) 


Minimum increase of 10¢ hour. Increase in past service pension. In- — 
Gt eee (Oil Workers Int’! Union, 

Minimum increase of $17.50 month. (No union) 

An hourly increase of from 10¢ to 18¢ hour was effective 9-1-50. 
(Oil Workers Int'l Union, CIO) 


(Commercial Telegraphers’ Union, AFL) 


Maximum increase of $14 week. Blue Cross hospitalization coverage 
for employee and his family. (New York Newspaper Guild, CIO) 


1,976 | Rate prior to increase was 1.485 hour, effective 10-21-49. (Utility 


Dayton, O. Workers, CIO) 
EEE ee, OY) eee 
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Increase 
Company 
Date Number 
Effective Affected 
°ublic Utilities (Continued) 
Illinois Bell Telephone Co............. 12-24-50 | 10,500 
Chicago, Ill. approx. 
New York State Electric & Gas Co..... see n.d. 
Binghamton, N. Y. remarks 
Salt River Valley Water User’s Ass’n... 1251 693 
Arizona 
San Diego Gas & Electric Co.......... 1-1-51 | 1,220 
San Diego, Cal. 
Staten Island Edison Corporation...... 12-31-50 240 
Staten Island, N. Y. 
Washington Gas Light Company....... 12-11-50 517 
Washington, D.C. 
| 
Retail and Wholesale Trade | 
Kaufmann, Gimbel & Horne Depart- 11-1-50 | 1,200 
ment Stores approx. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
McKesson & Robbins, Inc............. 10-1-50 76 
Newark, N. J. 
and Allied Products 
Quaker Rubber Company............. 10-16-50 650 
Philadelphia, Pa 
Thermoid Company.................. 11-13-50; 1,200 
Trenton, N. J. 
tone, Clay and Glass Products 
Carborundum Company.............. 124-50 80 
Carborundum Div. of Vancouver 
Washington 
Melotex Corparation®........<- ><... 5: =< 11-23-50 250 
, Ind. approx. 
Gladding McBean Company........... 12-11-50} 1,800 
Los Cal. 
Philadelphia Quartz Company......... 12-17-50 104 
Chester, Pa. 
extiles and Allied Products 
American Viscose Corporation......... 3-451 | 15,500 
Pennsylvania, West Virginia and Vir- 
3-1-51 n.a. 
Pharchill Mig. Co. Inc............... 11-13-50 35 
Lowell, Mass. : 
ee Le DA Se Se ee 12-11-50 
iphia, Pa. 
National py ersteberee Fibres, Inc....... 12-11-50 
Findlay, O. 
J. L. Stifel CaS Sie) I eee 12-18-50 
Wheeling, W. Va. 
ion and Communication 
Braniff International Airways.......... 12-1-50 975 
Interstate 
ey South Shore & South Bend Rail-|- 1-1-51 
Tndiana 
*New Jersey Public Service Lines... ... 3-2-51 6,300 
New Jersey 
*Nonoperating Railroad Workers....... 
Interstate 
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WAGE SETTLEMENTS ANNOUNCED PRIOR TO MARCH 15, 1951—Continued 
SSS 


Contract expires 6-22-52. (Communications Workers, CIO) 

Half of increase effective 1-1-51 and half 7-1-51. (Int'l Bro. of 
Electrical Workers, AFL) 

Ditch laborers received 7.5¢ hour. Wage reopening 12-31-51. 
(Int'l Bro. of Electrical Workers, AFL) 


Previous increase of 6¢ hour, effective 8-20-50. Wage earners not 
covered by agreements received same increases. Third week vaca- 
tion after 15 years’ service. (Int'l Bro. of Electrical Workers, AFL) 

Rate prior to increase was $1.74 hour, effective 4-1-50. Wage re- 
opening 6-30-52. (Int'l Bro. of Electrical Workers, AFL) 

Additional 5¢ hour, effective 4-1-51. Rate prior to increase was 
$1.52 hour, effective 4-1-50. Wage reopening 6-1-52. (Office 
Employees Int'l Union, AFL) 


Noncontributory group, sickness and accident, hospitalization and 
surgical insurance. Contract expires 11-1-53. (Office Employees 
Int'l Union, AFL) 

Additional $2 week, effective 10-1-51. (Office Employees Int’l 
Union, AFL) 


Wage reopening 7-1-51. (United Rubber, Cork, Linoleum and 
Plastic Workers, CIO) 
Additional 6¢ to 9¢ hour, effective 4-17-51. GM-type escalator 


clause. Wage reopening 11-13-51. (Int’] Chemical Workers, AFL) 


Quarterly cost of living adjustments of 1¢ hour for each 1.14 point 
change in Portland, Ore., index over Oct.’50 index. Adjustment of 
7¢ hour, effective 3-5—51. Improvement increase of 3¢ hour at anni- 
versary date. Contract runs for 3 years. (Aluminum Trade Council, 
AFL) 

Six paid holidays. (Int'l Bro. of Pulp, Sulphite & Paper Mill Work- 
ers, AFL) 

Minimum rate prior to increase was $1.27 hour, effective 2-14-50. 
(United Brick & Clay Workers, AFL) 

Result of wage reopening. (Int'l Chemical Workers, AFL) 


Voluntary adjustment. Wage reopening 11-30-51. (Textile Workers 
CIO) 

(No union) 

Increase of 10¢ hour, effective 10-2-50. Three holidays. Improved 
insurance entirely paid by company. Vacation pay of 3% instead 
of 2%. Six time and half pay holidays, if worked. (Textile Workers, 
CIO) 


250 Wage reopening 2-3-52. (United Paperworkers, CIO) 


380 Previous Increase of 8¢ hour, effective 8-28-50. (Textile Workers, 


CIO) 


250 | Additional increase of 5% effective 12-18-51 and 12-18-52. Quar- 


terly cost of living adjustments of 1% for each 1.14 point change in 
BLS Sept. ’50 index. One additional paid holiday. Time and a half 
for Saturday as such, time and a half for work on a holiday in addi- 
tion to idle pay. Revision of job classification. Right to reopen for 
pensions at end of one year. Contract expires 9-30-53. (Textile 
Workers Union, CIO) 


Reclassification of rate of pay. (Bro. of Railway and Steamship 
Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express and Station Employees, AFL) 


100 |Increase of 1234¢ hour, effective 7-16-50. (Bro. of Railroad Train- 
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men; Order of Railway Conductors, Ind.) 


Affects drivers. New rate of $1.70 hour. Reduction im work week 
from 44 to 40 hours. Three weeks’ vacation after 10 years instead 
of 15 years’ service. One-year contract. (Amalg. Ass'n of Sireet, 
Electric Railway & Motor Coach Employees, AFL) 


2-1-51 |1,000,000/Quarterly cost of living adjustments of 1¢ hour for each 1 point 


change in BLS index. Rate prior to increase averaged $1.48 hour. 
(15 nonoperating unions) 
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WAGE SETTLEMENTS ANNOUNCED PRIOR TO MARCH 15, 1951—Continued 


Increase 
Company Worker! Date 
PP] “Amount Bifective 
Transportation and Communication (Cont'd) 
Northwest Airlines, Inc................ $5.60 wk.| 1-1-51 
Interstate average 
Pacific Electric Railway Company...... WE | $.11 br. | 10-1-50 


Los Angeles and three Southern Cali- 
fornia counties 
Pacific Telephone & Telegraph Co...... 
North California and Nevada 


$3.93 wk.| 12-10-50 
average 


$2.58 wk.| 1-7-51 
average 
Miscellaneous 
Denver-Chicago Trucking Co., Inc... .. WE | $.125 hr. | 12-20-50 
Denver, Col. average 
Koppers'Company.? oo). .04. 0st). WE | $.10 hr. | 12-16-50 
Charleston, S. C. 
New York Shipbuilding Corporation....| WE 9.2% 3-5-51 
S 10% | 3-8-51 


1Type of worker: WE, wage earner; S, salaried employee. 
*Obtained from press reports; information not verified. 


Number 
Affected 


270 


approx. 


1,404 


6,629 
2,084 


68 
212 


4,500 
approx. 
330 
approx. 


Remarks 


Additional $10 month for flying Boeing Stratocruiser 377; $10 
month additional for personnel based in U. S. who fly beyo 
Tokyo; $1.30 per hour for holding time with passengers beyond 
first hour. Wage reopening 1-1-52. (Int’l Airline Stewards & 
Stewardesses Ass’n, AFL) : 

(Bro. of Railroad Trainmen, Ind.) 


(Communications Workers, CIO) 


(United Bro, of Telephone Workers of Northern California a 
Nevada) 


Rate prior to increase averaged $1.075 hour, effective 12-20-49 
Wage reopening 12-20-51. (Office Employees Int’] Union, AFL) | 
(Int'l Union of Mine, Mill & Smelter Workers, Ind.) we 
Two additional paid holidays. (Int’l Union of Boilermakers, Iron 
Ship Builders and Helpers, AFL) ; 
(Marine Draftsmen’s Association, Ind.) 


rs 


‘i 
i) 
a 
n.a.Not available. ie 
aNo change in wage rates. i 
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In the 


| 
We Haven’t Seen the End Yet 


We ran a story on union security in the March Manage- 
‘ment Record. On the next page you'll find another—“Union 
Security During Emergencies.” Our story this month is 
seally two stories. “What It Was” gives you the back- 
ground of union security during World War II. Maintenance 
sf membership was the formula worked out then, and it 
asn’t exactly picked out of a hat.. Maybe nobody was 
altogether satisfied with the outcome but for the most part 
it got us through the last emergency. 


“What It May Be” looks into the future. About a hun- 
dred executives have gone out on a limb and predicted what 
they believe will be the type of union security the newly re- 
constituted labor disputes board will recommend. They’re 
not altogether happy about their own predictions either. 
What they expect to result from the practical politics of the 
mew board is very different from what they think is fair 
‘and what they want. Start the story on the next page. 


Vacation or Leave for Military Training? 


_ A two-week summer training period for members of the 
|National Guard and various branches of the Organized Re- 
Serve Corps has become almost mandatory since the out- 
break of hostilities in Korea. While many of these Reserv- 
ists fulfil this requirement during their regular summer va- 
d cations, there is a trend toward additional time off for 
_ training purposes for these employees. And when this point 
of extra time off is introduced; it brings-along the problem 
‘of how or whether to pay for this period. See page 166 for 


'\ the story. 


: Explaining Wage Stabilization 


'| If you accept the old maxim that money talks, you’ve got 
\a good talking point in explaining recent wage stabilization 
orders to your employees. No matter how complex the 
| wording or the thinking of these regulations, every worker 
wants to know how they affect his earning prospects. If 
| these orders are not clarified, rumors and hearsay may ruin 
| the morale jn the best of organizations. Of course, methods 
land media that would best serve to carry the information 
to front-line supervision and rank-and-file employees must 
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be decided upon. The experience of five companies, briefly 
outlined on page 172, may provide valuable ideas for execu- 
tives interested in explaining wage stabilization orders to 


their employees. . 


What's in the Mailbox? 


Maybe you’ve gotten one and maybe you haven’t. If you 
have, perhaps it was a little frightening the first time. Or 
maybe you were just pleasantly surprised. We mean, of 
course, a letter from the boss—addressed to you and sent 
to your home. 


Companies are finding personal letters signed by the 
boss an effective means of dealing with many problems, the 
most important of which is keeping employees informed. 
“When this is accomplished,’ says one executive, “many 
of our daily problems solve themselves.” 

There are lots of other reasons why letters from the 
boss have proved effective. They underscore important in- 
formation; they personalize a message; often the wife’s in- 
terest is also aroused. And so on. Turn to page 170 for 
details on this method of getting information to the worker. 


Nice Weather but Stormy Ahead 


Thanks mostly to the laws of supply and demand, con- 
sumers have had something of a breather. The predicted 
shortages of automobiles, electrical appliances, as well as 
soft goods, haven’t materialized—not yet anyway. Used 
cars are generally below ceiling and some foods are below 
their parity figures. How long this pleasant situation will 
last is anybody’s guess. 

A review of price trends for consumers’ goods and services, 
along with an analysis of the latest statistics on earnings, 
hours and employment, begins on page 180. 


Visual Vacations 


Vacation time is coming up and frankly we're ready 
for it. On page 166, you'll find it all set down in charts: 
maximum vacation allowances of salaried vs. hourly em- 
ployees; who shuts factories down and who doesn’t at a 
glance; and two glances will give you how much pay goes 
along with the time off. We lifted it out of a new report, 
“Paid Vacation Practices, 1951,” coming out shortly. 


UNION SECURITY DURING 


|, What lt May Be. A poll of executive 


opinion shows that 38% believe a modified union shop 
will be the union-security formula most likely to be set- 
tled on by any new WLB in the present emergency; 32%, 
believe it will be maintenance of membership again. But 
these executives make clear that what they think will 
happen differs sharply from what they want. Excerpts 
from their replies are given in the story below. 


HE National Advisory Board on Defense Mo- 

bilization voted twelve to four on April 17 to ex- 
pand the Wage Stabilization Board’s functions to 
cover matters other than wages. A few days later, 
President Truman issued an Executive Order putting 
that recommendation into effect. The four votes 
against this proposal were those of the industry mem- 
bers on the National Advisory Board. 

One of industry’s objections to expansion of the 
board’s functions is the fear that the board may order 
compulsory union membership in some form. The 
War Labor Board ordered maintenance of member- 
ship in World War II. And many industrial relations 
executives look for history to repeat itself now that 
the Wage Stabilization Board has been given this 
added power. Some fear it will go even further than 
this. 

For the past several months industrial relations 
executives have been giving thought to this problem. 
Letters to Tae Conrerence Boarp from approxi- 
mately one hundred of these executives indicate that 
a majority believe that any union-security formula 
adopted will be designed to protect or enhance the 
union’s security. Specifically: 


ee 32%, believe the board will order the maintenance 


of membership formula of World War Il. They feel that 
this was as far as the War Labor Board wanted to 
go at that time, and there is no reason or compulsion 
to go any further now. The World War II formula 


says that workers who are not members of the union. 


need not join to keep their jobs. But those workers 
who are members, or who join, have to stay in the 
union as a condition of employment. Workers are, 


however, given a fifteen-day escape period during 
which they can quit the union. If they don’t, they, 
are locked in the union for the life of the contract. 


ee 38%, think that the board will order the modifie 


union shop. The General Motors contract, signed May 
29, 1950, brought this compromise type of union secur 
ity to the forefront. Under the usual modified union 
shop clause, new workers must join the union; worker 
who are members, or who later join, must stay in; 
workers who are not members at the time of contract 
signing need not join. The General Motors contract 
gives new workers, at the end of their first year, a 
ten-day escape period in which they can quit the 
union without losing their jobs; if the worker is still 
in the union at the end of this ten-day period, he is 
locked in until May 28, 1955. 


ee 14%, believe that the board will order the union shop. 
where the union has won an NLRB-conducted union shop 


election. The Taft-Hartley Act permits the union: 
shop where, in an NLRB-conducted election, more 
than one half of all employees in the bargaining unit 
vote in favor of the union shop. The vote in most’ 
such elections has been heavily in favor of the union 
shop. Under the Taft-Hartley Act version of the 
union shop, all workers must become members of the 
union within thirty days as a condition of employ- 
ment. Union membership for the purpose of con- 
tinued employment is defined as payment of dues 
only. 


ee 4°, say everything depends on who is on the board. 


ee 12% say that they really do not have any definite 


thoughts on the type of security that such a board mig 
order. 

While no one gives the agency shop as his first 
choice as to the union-security formula he thinks the 


board might adopt, a sizable number give it as their 
second choice. 


‘WILL HAPPEN” vs. “SHOULD HAPPEN”’ 


The industrial relations executives make it clear in 
their replies that their answers do not reflect what 
they would like to see happen. Rather, it is their real- 


(Continued on page 188) 
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EMERGENCIES 


Ml. What It Was. Maintenance of member- 


ship was the union-security formula of World War Il. 
How and why M of M was arrived at (and it wasn't an 
easy job) is explained here, with an eye on what has 
happened since then. Chances are that what went before 
is going to play an important role in what comes next. 
Here's the background. 


O DUST is gathering now on reports of the Na- 
tional War Labor Board of World War II. How 
‘the board handled cases then has become a key to 
prospects for settling labor disputes in the present 
emergency. 
_ Union security was an early hot potato in the last 
war. The board’s solution was maintenance of mem- 
bership. Where no previous union security existed, 
the board ordered that no employees need join a 
' union, but employees who chose to be members must 
| continue membership for the duration of the contract 
or lose their jobs. 
| Management and unions are ten years older now. 
There have been changes in union strength, changes 
' in the prevalence of union-security provisions, and 
_ changes in the laws governing labor relations. Of 
course, these changes may bear on any policy brought 
out by a new disputes agency. But how and why 
the board evolved the maintenance of membership 
‘formula of World War II may also be of considerable 
_ importance. 


WORLD WAR II EXPERIENCE 


' Behind the board’s action in World War II, was 
\ President Roosevelt’s statement made late in 19411 
| that “the government will not order nor will Congress 
pass legislation ordering a so-called closed shop.” The 
board from the outset took that to mean that no 
| person would be compelled to join a union; each 
worker could determine that for himself. 

In putting this into practice, the War Labor Board 
| Sought to reach a compromise among four divergent 
| interests. In various decisions and speeches involving 
| union-security disputes, the board and its members 
) Spelled these interests out as follows: 
| 1The Captive Mines Case. 


| MAY, 
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e The public war effort was not to be impeded by 
work stoppages or production curtailments. Dis- 
putes between management and labor would have 
to be settled without resort to either strikes or 
lockouts. 


e Management wanted no restriction on its rights 
to employ and to keep in its employ whomever it 
wanted. It wanted no union-security formula es- 
tablished that might prove a production impedi- 
ment and a threat to harmonious industrial re- 
lations. 


e Unions wanted no halt in their drives for the 
union shop or closed shop. In return for a pledge 
not to strike to gain wage and security concessions, 
they wanted assurance that they would not lose 
their members. 


e Individual employees—where no previous closed 
or union shop existed—were not to be forced to be- 
come union members in order to work and aid the 
war effort. But the right of individuals to join and 
help maintain a union was to be protected. 


The War Labor Board, in working out a compro- 
mise of these divergent interests, took up where its 
forerunner, the National Defense Mediation Board, 
left off. The NDMB had ordered maintenance of 
membership in certain cases and the War Labor 
Board did also.t 


It ordered that those employees who were already 
union members must maintain membership as a con- 
dition of employment. But no present or future em- 
ployee who chose not to join the union need become 
a member in order to keep his job. This plan still al- 
lowed employers freedom to choose who would work 
for them. 


It guaranteed that the union’s existing membership 
would not decline. But it fell short of guaranteeing 
the individual’s right to leave the union without losing 
his job. 


Industry Introduces Escape Period 


On this point, the board’s public members and in- 
dustry members had their chief wrangle. Recon- 
structed from various War Labor Board discussions 
and rulings, the chief arguments went something like 
this: 


e The board contended that the employee who 
must maintain union membership as a condition of 
employment had voluntarily abridged his freedom 
when he joined the union. “This self-imposed restric- 
tion,” said a public member, “is the essence of free- 

1The NDMB recommended maintenance of membership in seven 
cases, refused to recommend it in four cases. It ordered a union 
shop in one case. The board split and the labor members resigned 


when the board refused to order the union shop in the Captive Cola 
Mines Cases of 1941. 
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dom.” But industry members contended that the 
employee’s freedom to get out of the union was re- 
stricted because he would lose his job.? 

e In joining a union, a man chose to be bound by 
majority action, said the public members: “He knows 
that one of the normal and usual contract provisions 
which the union will try to get is some form of union 
shop clause. Thus, in joining, he accepts the propo- 
sition that membership in the union may be the con- 
dition of his employment.”? Industry members 
answered: “We are not willing to ascribe any such 
state of mind to the employees who are already mem- 
bers of the union. The only fair and practical way to 
determine the intention of the individuals who have 
already joined is to give them the opportunity to re- 
main in or resign from the union.”* 

e A public member contended that a board order 
was not binding until it became part of the contract. 
In the period between the board’s issuance of the 
M of M order and the adoption of the contract, a 
union member had a chance to get out if he didn’t 
want to be bound by union membership.® For in- 
dustry members, this type of escape seemed hap- 
hazard. They wanted a contract provision allowing 
each member “a definite opportunity within a stated 
time to resign from the union.”® 


WORKING OUT THE FORMULA 

Various decisions made by the board in its first six 
months included partial answers to industry’s objec- 
tions. In the Marshall Field Case,” for example (the 
first maintenance of membership clause ordered by 
the board), membership maintenance was limited to 
those employees who voluntarily certified in writing 
that they would pay dues and, as a condition of em- 
ployment, maintain their union membershp for the 
duration of the contract. In the International Har- 
vester Case,’ a special election among the union 
members was held to determine if they wanted a 
maintenance of membership clause. It was ordered 
to be put into the contract when nine out of ten mem- 
bers voted for it. But not until the Ryan Aeronauti- 
cal Case,® did the board arrive at a formal escape 
period for union members who did not want to con- 
tinue membership as a condition of employment. An 


1William H. Davis, chairman of the War Labor Board, in a letter to 
Secretary of the Navy Knox regarding the Federal Shipbuilding and 
Drydock Co., Case No. 46 (April 27, 1942) 10OLRRM 1026. 


2Walker-Turner, Case No. 17 (April 10, 1942) 1OLRRM 1146. 

3Ibid. 

4Federal Shipbuilding and Drydock Case. 

5Robins Drydock & Repair Co., Case No. 97 (June 2, 1942) 
10LRRM 1111, 

6Federal Shipbuilding and Drydock Case. d 

7Marshall Field and Company, Case No. 10 (February 25, 1942) 
10LRRM 1067. 

8International Harvester, Cases No. 4, 4a (April 15, 1942) 10OLRRM 
1051. 

*Ryan Aeronautical Co., Case No. 46 (June 18, 1942) 1OLRRM 
1114. 
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industry member, concurring with the public and 
labor members, called the directive order noteworthy 
because for the first time it recognized one of the 
main principles that employer members had sought: 
“In simple language, it states that for the next fifteen 
days employees of the company who are now members 
of the union may withdraw from the union before the 
maintenance of membership clause in the agreement 
between the company and the union becomes effect- 
ive.”1 | 

Under the clause so ordered, any question as to 
whether the member had resigned during the escape 
period was subject to arbitration. In later cases, the 
board added the proviso that disputes arising during 
the contract on whether a member was deprived of 
good standing capriciously were subject to the griev- 
ance procedure and arbitration. 

if 

Norma Hoffman Bearings Case } 

An early board order that included all these pro- 
visions was the one in the Little Steel Case.2 Bul 
the language of the maintenance of membership clause 
that became identified with the board was first used 
in the Norma Hoffman Bearings Case? when the fol- 
lowing provision was ordered into the contract: 


“In order to secure the increased production which wil 
result from greater harmony between workers and em: 
ployers and in the interest of increased cooperatior 
between union and management, which cannot exis! 
without a stable and responsible union, the parties heretc 
agree as follows: 


“All employees who, fifteen days after the date of the 
National War Labor Board’s Directive Order in thi: 
matter, are members of the union in good standing ir 
accordance with the constitution and by-laws of the 
union, and all employees who thereafter become members 
shall, as a condition of employment, remain members 0: 
the union in good standing for the duration of this con- 
tract. 


“The union shall promptly furnish the National Wai 
Labor Board a notarized list of its members in goot 
standing as of the fifteenth day after the date of the 
National War Labor Board’s Directive Order in thi: 
matter. If any employee named on that list asserts that 
he withdrew from membership in the union prior to that 
day, and any dispute arises, or if any dispute arises as tc 
whether an employee is or is not a member of the unior 
in good standing, the question as to withdrawal or good 
standing, as the case may be, shall be adjudicated by at 
arbiter appointed by the National War Labor Board 
whose decision shall be final and binding on the union 
the employee, and the company. 


“The union agrees that neither it nor any of its officer: 


1Roger D. Lapham. 

2Bethlehem Steel Corp., Republic Steel Corp., Youngstown Shee’ 
& Tube Co., Inland Steel Co., Cases Nos. 30, 31, 34, 35 (July 16, 1942) 
10LRRM 969. 

3Norma Hoffman Bearings Corp., Case No. 120 (August 24, 1942) 
10LRRM 1085. 
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or members will intimidate or coerce employees into 
||membership in the union. If any dispute arises (as to 
‘whether there has been any violation of this pledge or 
; _ whether any employee affected by this clause has been 
| deprived of good standing in any way contrary to the 
‘) constitution and by-laws of the union), the dispute shall 
| be regarded as a grievance and submitted to the grievance 
| machinery, and, if necessary, to the final determination 
‘of an arbitrator appointed by the National War Labor 
| Board in the event that the collective bargaining agree- 
| ment does not provide for arbitration.” 

| This standard M of M provision still left employer 
Yaembers with certain reservations: 


| e Industry members felt that maintenance of mem- 
‘jership when granted should be accompanied by cer- 
‘ain regulating requirements upon the union regard- 
‘ag its dues, fees, financial statements, etc.1 The War 
tabor Board, in the Little Steel Case, cited the Steel- 
‘vorkers union as being one of the most democratic 
‘n its financial and political practices. But the board 
jiever did require any public statements on financial 
practices as a condition of granting maintenance of 
‘nembership. 


| ‘e Then, too, industry members felt that a union 
member should be permitted to resign from the union 
without losing his job—the maintenance of member- 
ship clause notwithstanding—so long as he was will- 
jng to continue dues payments.” The board allowed 
this situation in a clause ordered into the Federal 
Shipbuilding and Drydock Company contract which 
|stated: 


“Tf any member is certified by the union not to be in 
| good standing, the case may be treated by the company 
"as a grievance and submitted to the grievance machinery. 
If through this process, such employee is declared not to 
be in good standing, the arbiter shall discharge the em- 
ployee unless, as a condition of continued employment, 
the employee agrees to request the company in writing 
to deduct from his pay his financial obligations to the 
union. In any case in which the company is so requested 
to make deductions, the company will deduct from the 
first pay period of each month during the term of his 
contract and pay to the union a sum equivalent to the 
union dues and also if any fine is imposed upon the 
employee, a sum equivalent to that fine.’ 


WHEN M OF M WAS ORDERED 


However, this clause was the exception. It did not 
|become part of the standard procedure of the War 
| Labor Board in ordering maintenance of membership. 
At first the board was wary of ordering a main- 


1Federal Shipbuilding and Drydock Case; Carnegie Illinois Steel 
Co., Case No. 364 (August 26, 1942) 10 LRRM 995; Caterpillar 
‘Tractor Co., Case No. 63 (July 4, 1942) 10LRRM 1000. 


*Ryan Aeronautical Case. 


3This clause resembles an agency shop clause. For further dis- 
cussion of it see “Union Security—Post Korea,” The Manngement 
| Record, March, 1951, p. 90. 
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tenance of membership clause into a contract where 
no previous union security existed. In the early 
months of 1942, it refused maintenance of member- 
ship where the parties had negotiated the first con- 
tract, or where the parties had little experience in 
dealing with each other. In one case, the board with- 
held maintenance of membership because the parties 
had harmonious relations and they showed ability to 
deal with each other.” 

Later, this was reversed. The board held that a 
union was not to be penalized for having had har- 
monious relations. In ordering maintenance of mem- 
bership into one contract, the board acknowledged 
that the parties had good relations but stated that 
the maintenance of membership clause would enable 
the union to further cooperate in helping manage- 
ment solve problems of conversion.’ 

Even a first contract proved no bar to a main- 
tenance of membership order. The board, later, held 
that it was an “equitable consideration for the union 
giving up the right to strike for a union shop or a 
closed shop.”* 

In addition to the above, here are other reasons 
given by the board for ordering a maintenance of 
membership clause into a contract: 


e The area in which the plant is located is anti- 
union. 


e The industry has a traditional antiunion policy. 


e The company has an antiunion record in its 
relations with the union. 


e The company in dealing with other unions has 
contracted for various forms of union security 
ranging from the closed shop to preferential hiring. 


e The union has demonstrated the responsible 
character of its organization. 


e The number of employees at the plant has been 
expanding rapidly and the union may be forced to 
extreme exertion to maintain its position.® 


e The union has suffered a decrease in member- 
ship.® 

e After an extended period of organization, it 
would be unfair for members to resign from the 


(Continued on page 192) 


1Arcade Malleable Iron Company, Case No. 84 (May 1, 1942) 
10LRRM 952; Armstrong Brothers Tool Company, Case No. 32 
(May 7, 1942) 10LRRM 960; Armour Leather Company, Case 
No. 98 (June 10, 1942) 1OLRRM 958. 

2American Brass Company, Case No. 131 (June 25, 1942) 
10LRRM 949. 
3U. S. Rubber Co., Case No. 180 (July 23, 1942) 1OLRRM 1143. 


‘Caterpillar Tractor Company, Case No. 63 (July 4, 1942) 
10LRRM 1000. 

5The first six reasons were all given in the Consolidated Steel 
Corporation, Case No. 43 (August 6, 1942) 10LRRM 1008. 

Fairchild Engine & Airplane Corp., Case No. 24 (June 12, 1942) 
10LRRM 1023. 
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. . .. This Year—at a Glance 


SHUTDOWN VACATIONS 
233 COMPANIES = 100 % 


| This summer, employees in three out of five (60.5%) manufacturing companies will take their vacations during a 
plant shutdown. The other companies will stagger vacations 
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140 MANUFACTURING COMPANIES = 100% 
INCENTIVE HOURLY WORKERS 


40 HOURS X AVERAGE HOURLY 


EARNINGS 30.7% 


2% OF GROSS ANNUAL EARNINGS 


40 HOURS X BASE RATE 20.7% 


AVERAGE WEEKLY HOURS 
-X AVERAGE HOURLY EARNINGS 


OTHER 13.6 % 


Vacation pay in most manufacturing companies reflects the hourly employees’ normal earnings 
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Vacations Plus for Military Trainees? 


ANY employees this summer will participate in 
the two-week training programs of the National 
Guard and the Reserve components of the Army, 
Navy, Marines, and Air Force. For some of them, 
that means no fishing or boating. They'll spend their 
two-week vacations in the service. For others, it will 
mean an additional two weeks away from the shop or 
office. There is a trend toward time off in addition to 
vacation for those employees in the Reserves. 


TRAINING TIME PLUS VACATIONS 


More than half of 303 companies replying to a Con- 
ference Board survey now give vacations to employees 
in addition to time off for summer military training.! 
(See charts.) The proportion is slightly higher for 
salaried employees (56.4%) than for hourly em- 
ployees (51.8%). Almost one third of the companies 
do not grant any extra time off for military training 
for either hourly or salaried employees. 


COMPANY PAY WHILE IN TRAINING 

What happens to the employee pay check when he 
is doing his summer training stint? For those who 
spend their paid vacation at training camps, this is 
no problem. But for those who get extra time off, 
military training pay often is not sufficient to counter- 
balance the loss of two weeks’ wages. 

Companies which gave salaried employees time off 
for summer training in addition to vacation time 
tended to be somewhat more liberal in this respect 
than companies with a similar vacation policy involv- 
ing hourly workers. Thus, 42.1% of these companies 
pay salaried employees the difference between com- 
pany and military training pay; 11.1% give full 
company pay; and 38% give no pay. In contrast, a 


1Data in this article are based on preliminary inspection of returns 
from 303 companies. A final and more detailed analysis appears in 
“Paid Vacation Practices, 1951,” Studies in Personnel Policy, No. 116, 
now in press, 


Table 1: Comparison of 1948 and 1951 Surveys 
for Hourly Workers 
1948 Survey 1951 Survey 
Policies 
No. of % of 455 No. of % of 303 
Companies] Companies} Companies} Companies 
Military leave plus vacation. . 164 36.0 157 51.8 
Military leave during vacation] 243 53.5 87 28.7 
No reply! yey) Veurasaseciecee 48 | 10.5 59 | 19.5 
Totaltintitenc iter 455 100.0 303 100.0 


MIncludes those in 1948 survey with ‘No experience” and “‘No fixed policy.” 
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clear majority in the hourly employee sample pay n 
compensation, while 37.8% pay the hourly emplo 
the difference between his wages and his military F 
and only 3.3% give full company pay. 
COMPARISON WITH 1948 SURVEY a 
In 1948, THe Conrerence Boarp made a simi 
survey of summer military leave policies. A compar 
son of the results of this earlier study with the preset 
one shows a substantial liberalization of summer mil 
tary leave policies for both hourly and salaried en 
ployees. According to the 1948 study, 36.0% of th 


Table 2: Comparison of 1948 and 1951 Surve} 
for Salaried Employees 


1948 Survey 1951 Survey | 
Policies 

No, of % of 466} No. of % of 3 
Companies| Companies} Companies| Compan 
Military leave plus vacation. 186 39.9 171 56.4 
Military leave during vacation| 194 41.7 92 30.4 
Noweply!cccar mcr eee 86 18.4 40 13.2 
Dotaliiic ct eee ee 466 100.0 303 100.0 


1Includes those in 1948 survey with “No experience” and “No fixed policy.” 


hourly workers received summer military leave ph 
vacation, and 53.5% took military leave on vacatiec 
time. Now, the percentages are almost exactly r 
versed: 51.8% receive time off for both vacations ar 
summer military training, and only 28.7% take the 
training on vacation time. A similar change ocomm 
in policies for salaried workers. 

There are strong indications that the outbrealla 
hostilities in Korea has been a factor in this liberaliz 
tion of leave policies. As a result of the Korean wa 
the fulfillment of summer training requirements b 
came almost mandatory for members of Nation 
Guard units and the various branches of the Orga 
ized Reserve Corps. This, in turn, may well have i 
creased the tendency to grant military leave in add 
tion to vacations. 


COMPANY POLICY STATEMENTS : 


In many companies where time off is granted f 
Reserve training, a definite policy statement has bee 
announced to the employees. The following stat 
ments are examples of different policies: 


(Continued on page 187) 
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“Stucerely Yours 


ee There are numerous ways by which companies can 
share information with employees. Under certain con- 
ditions, some companies find that a letter from the boss 
is particularly appropriate.t 


MPLOYEES have a personal interest in company 
affairs which affect their security and chances for 
progress. Increasing numbers of business leaders are 
aware that employees frequently discuss company ac- 
tivities, or suspected activities. They have learned 
that these discussions can have a seriously damaging 
effect on morale and productivity when they are 
based on distorted information. Many of them have 
also observed that a free circulation of dependable 
information can be an effective means of maintaining 
good employee relations and profitable operations. 
Their feelings are summarized to some extent by one 
contributor to this study who says: 


“It is our definite feeling that about 98% of our 
people will be fair if they understand the situation. 
Our job then is to help them to understand the 
basic economic facts and other facts concerning the 
particular business or industry with which they are 
associated. If this is accomplished, many of our 
daily problems will solve themselves.” 


Today, the mails are carrying much of this informa- 
tion to employees by way of letters from the head of 
the company. 

Early this year, 145 companies gave THE CONFER- 
ENCE Boarp a detailed account of their programs for 
getting information ta employees through letters, dis- 
tributed individually to employees. 

As previously stated, the principal objective of most 
programs is to keep employees informed. There is 
also wide agreement that letters to employees effec- 
tively serve ten related but lesser purposes. These 
follow: 


1. Letters provide a quick means for giving ur- 
gent information. 


1This article is based on a portion of a larger report, “Letters to 
Non-Supervisory Employees.” The report, nearing completion, will 
analyze the subjects covered in letters, writing the letter, frequency 
of distribution, cost, answering employees’ questions, and pros and 
cons mentioned by companies now sending letters to their employees. 


She Gass.” 


2. Letters give emphasis to especially importan 
information. rt 

3. Letters are one of the few methods by which 
the boss can personalize a message to his employees 

4. When letters are sent to the employee’s home, 
they invite the interest of his wife and family. 

5. Letters from an employer are the official com 
pany version. 


6. Letters assure uniform coverage. 

7. Letters are a permanent record of the informa- 
tion. 

8. Letters direct from the boss can boost the em 
ployees’ morale. 


9. Letters from the boss require that he have a goo 
understanding of employees’ problems and attitudes 


10. Letters emphasize the common interests 0} 
employees in decentralized companies. 


Each one of these points deserves further considel 
ation in detail. 


1. A Medium for Urgent Messages 


When the wage-price freeze was announced early 
this year, a few companies used letters to explain the 
restrictions of the new order. Some of these letters 
were written, reproduced and distributed to employees 
within twenty-four hours of the government’s an- 
nouncement. | 

Other companies have used letters to tell employees 
about wildcat strikes or other sudden labor flare-ups 
among small groups. In cases of this kind, rumors 
spread rapidly. And with feelings often running high, 
the rumors may bear little relation to the actual facts, 
The situation requires that an explanation be given 
to employees as quickly as possible in order to keep 
the misunderstanding from spreading into a plant- 
wide shutdown. A letter can serve this purpose ef- 
fectively. 

Urgent news can also be handled by means of bul- 
letin boards and meetings of employees. But many 
companies feel that bulletin board notices serve more 
as headlines for plant communications and should not 
be used where any lengthy or detailed message is in- 
volved. Meetings of employees can be called on short 
notice. But the purpose should have utmost signifi- 
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tance to warrant the high cost of paying wages and 
salaries while production ceases. (Yet caution should 
pe exercised here. For there are times when oral 
communications of the meeting type provide the most 
practical method of conveying information to em- 
ployees. It would be false economy to use a less ef- 
fective medium in order to avoid the expense of hold- 


ing a meeting.) 
* * * 


“Our main purpose in writing letters is to use the cheapest, 
quickest and most effective way to communicate with 
employees.” 

“The chief advantages are the speed of contact and the 
complete coverage possible.” 


2. Letters Emphasize Important Information 


When an employee is interrupted in the middle 
of his work and told that the boss wants to see him, 
it is almost certain that he will have the feeling that 
something of unusual importance is about to be dis- 
cussed. 

To a lesser degree, the same kind of reaction often 
takes place when the employee receives a letter from 
his employer. Even the mildest reaction is likely 
to be, “Here is a letter from the boss. It may be 
important.” 

_ Some companies point out, however, that letters 
lose this impact when they are sent at frequent, 
regular intervals. The same thing occurs when letters 
take the form of periodical reports from management 
about events and facts of broad, general interest. For 
this reason, many companies limit the use of letters 
to especially important information. In this way, 
each new letter creates in the mind of the addressee 
‘the feeling that here is another message which he 


‘eannot afford to ignore. 


_ But whether letters are used for important infor- 


‘mation or for general observations, there is a fairly 
| good assurance that a letter will be opened and read. 
The curiosity of the recipient is aroused as to just 


‘what message is concealed inside. 


| * * * 


An employee who receives an occasional personal letter 
from the president of the company is more likely to be im- 
|pressed with the importance and urgency of a subject than 
| if it is brought to his attention in some other way.” 
_ “A letter carries more weight with employees than any 
other means of indirect communication.” 

“One of the advantages of communicating by letter is the 
emphasis on the importance of the communication.” 

“A letter signed by our president or vice-president carries 
a great deal of weight.” 


3. The Personal Touch 


It is possible for the president of a small company 
to know the names of all of his employees. In addi- 
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tion, he might even have a good knowledge of each 
man’s working ability and something of his personal 
background. But as the size of the company increases, 
it becomes more difficult for the president and other 
officers to be personally acquainted with each em- 
ployee. And, also, there is less likelihood that the 
employees will have any personal acquaintanceship 
with the company’s president and the other key men 
who administer the company’s affairs. 

It has been said that this personal relationship is of 
little importance if the employee’s immediate super- 
visor is capably performing his duties. But there is 
a counterargument to this: when employees have a 
high regard for the president of a company they also 
tend to accept the management staff as a whole. And 
a general approval or acceptance of management’s 
actions is said to raise employees’ loyalty and morale 
as well as their interest in the company. 

There are only a few practical ways in which the 
busy president of a large company can establish a 
quasi-personal relationship with all of his employees. 
He can address them at large group meetings. But 
these usually occur infrequently and the relationship 
will often deteriorate during the intervals between 
meetings. 

The president can also write letters to his em- 
ployees. While no attempt may be made to conceal 
the fact that the letter which one employee gets is ex- 
actly the same as that which a thousand or more 
other employees get, some executives have the knack 
of making the letter sound as if it were written ex- 
clusively for the individual reader. And this is an 
effective counter to the idea that the president is a 
well-tailored man who sits behind an oversized desk 
in an oak-paneled office, so preoccupied with mak- 
ing money that he rarely, if ever, gives a thought to 
the people in his employ. 

If, through his letters, the president is able to give 
his employees the impression that he is frequently 
and seriously concerned about matters which affect 
their security and welfare, he will rise in the estimation 
of many of his employees. When this is followed by 
increased interest, loyalty and morale, the role of 
letters becomes most important. 


* * * 


“The chief advantage of a letter is its continuing personal 
touch.” 

“The chief advantage of a letter is that it gives a feeling 
of personal contact with the writer—usually one of our top 
management group.” 

“Tn lieu of personal contact between executives and indi- 
vidual employees, a letter is certainly better than no contact 
at all.” 

‘‘Another important objective is to develop among employ- 
ees a feeling of being close to management and of confidence 
in the leadership of the company.” 


(Continued on page 194) 


EXPLAINING WAGE STABILIZATION 


HAT does it mean to me?” That is the chief 

concern of employees when they hear and 
read words like “frozen” and “unfrozen” applied to 
regulations of the Wage Stabilization Board. “How 
will it affect my ea.ning prospects?” Supervisors also 
want to know whether they can still put through 
merit increases for their men. Cutback orders of the 
National Production Authority start shop talk about 
the possibilities of conversion unemployment. And, 
of course, everybody wants to know what is being 
done about rising prices. 

Various methods are being used to impart this 
information to front-line supervision and rank-and- 
file employees. The company paper or magazine is 
carrying the bulk of the load. The Lockheed Aircraft 
Corporation’s Lockheed Star headlines: “Individual 
Merit Raises Continue Despite Freeze.” The article 
then goes on to explain the application of General 
Regulation No. 5 of the Wage Stabilization Board to 
Lockheed employees. 

The publication of the switchgear divisions of Gen- 
eral Electric notes the fact that “many employees are 
concerned about whether they will be fairly treated 
under the various wage stabilization regulations.” 
The article then explains what can be expected under 
the 10% increase formula and the application of es- 
calator agreements. The article concludes with a 
statement by GE Vice-President L. R. Boulware that 
GE will “see that all our folks are taken care of com- 
parably—whether they be nonunion or members of 
the AFL, CIO, or various independent unions, with 
whom we have, in all, more than forty contracts.” 

The GF News Letter of General Foods Corporation 
has featured a rather detailed discussion of both the 
price and wage picture (see cut). The article deals 
with the application of wage stabilization regulations 
to employees of General Foods, and then explores the 
price picture. Being in the food processing and dis- 
tributing business, General Foods is naturally con- 
cerned with the prices of farm products as well as 
those of industrial products. The complications that 
result from the workings of the “parity” price formula 
and its possible effects on the General Foods profit 
and wage prospects are pointed out, In this way, the 
discussion attempts to present a well-rounded picture 
of how price and wage controls may affect the indi- 
vidual employee. 

Letters to employees have also been found to be 


a useful method of keeping the worker informed? of 
wage-price control problems. President C. N. Perey 
of Bell & Howell Company, Chicago, assured his em- 
ployees in a letter that since Bell & Howell’s merit- 
increase plan “was unhesitatingly accepted by the 
government during World War II, enabling us to con- 
tinue merit wage increases throughout the war 
period,” and since the “plan has been improved even 
further during the past several years [I am] confident 
that we will obtain prompt approval of our plan from 
the Wage Stabilization Board just as soon as facilities 
are available at the Chicago area office.” rh 
Calling attention to the employees’ interest in price 
control and its effect on wages, Mr. Percy stated: “It 
is our present feeling that our prices will be frozen 
at their existing levels for some time to come, and it 
is obvious, therefore, that wage increases that we will 
be allowed to give must necessarily be accompanied 
by increases in individual productivity. It will be 
necessary, therefore, that we make every possible 
effort not only to reduce fixed and overhead expenses 
of all types, but that we continue our present activi- 
ties in the direction of reducing the unit cost going 
into each and every product manufactured by us. 
Inasmuch as we can no longer offset increased wages 
through our merit plan by increasing consumer equip- 
ment prices, we must do so by improving efficiency.” 


INSTRUCTING THE STAFF 


The York Corporation has developed a detailed 
program to keep all levels of management as well as 
employees advised on wage-stabilization policies and 
programs. After a wage-stabilization order is issued, 
it is studied by the wage and salary administration 
department of the industrial relations division as well 
as by the legal division. When this study has been 
completed, the two divisions jointly write an over-all 
interpretation. This interpretation is sent to each 
of the division and office managers of the corpora- 
tion. 4 

This interpretation is for the personal use of top 
management officials and is very detailed. For ex- 
ample, Policy Interpretation No. 2000, which deals 
primarily with merit, length of service, and promotion 
increases permissible under General Regulation No. 5 
of the Wage Stabilization Board, fills seventeen pages, 
typed single space. 


‘For more on letters to employees, see p. 170 of this issue. 
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Job Evaluation Plan 


Salary Adjustments fo 
York Salar 


The York Corporation has a detailed program for keeping 


The three bulletins above are all on the same order, but vary in detail and complexity according to the group they reach. 


REGULATIONS — DEFENSE PROGRAM 


YORK CORPORATION 
YORK, 


POLICY INTERPRETATION NO, 2000 
(Regulations - Wage and Salary Stabilization) 


Index 


Wage Adjustments for those covered by Hourly 


PENNA 


February 12, 1951 


management and employees informed on wage stabilization. 


Wage and Price Controls Raise 


New Problems for U.S. and GF 


You have to say this much for the first weeks of wage and price con- 
trol, they suited the season. A quick freeze in January was followed 
by a thaw in February. But as this issue goes to press, the big ques- 
tion remains: How far will it thaw, and where will that leave us? 


We know where we are—at an all-time high in the cost of living 
and ‘the cost of doing business. We have a pretty good idea of wheré 
we want to go—away from inflation as fast as we can make it. But 
just how we do it isn’t so clear. 


This report doesn’t pretend to tell you anything you wouldn’t find 
in the newspapers. It has been put together after talks with GF people 
who are doing their best to follow what’s going on and forecast how 
it may affect GF. We'll be adding to it as the situation develops. 


WAGES 


THE HEATS ON/ 


PRICES 


HE first wage contro] order was sim- Not that it’s clear sailing for us from IGHT now observers are calling the 
ple and direct: wages and salaries there on. If the prices of the goods a price situation “fluid”, which sounds 
were to be stabilized at the level they company sells are controlled, its costs like a polite term for the weather under- 
reached on January 25, 1951. But the can’t go far out of line. And wages and foot when the sun melts a 6-inch snow- 


The “GF News Letter’ of General Foods features detailed discussion of prices and wages for employees. 
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Since the interpretation sent to top management 


personnel is so detailed, York feels that a more con- 
densed version would better serve the needs of super- 
visors and foremen. Accordingly, the wage and salary 
administration prepares what it calls a policy proced- 
ure for use of all supervisors. 

Information about General Regulation No. 5, for 


example, was reduced to three pages for this purpose. 

Finally, a further condensation is made for employee 
information purposes. This is handled in the form of 
an Employee News Bulletin which is posted on all 
company bulletin boards. 


Hersert R. Nortarup 
Division of Personnel Administration 


Union Contracts Recognize Long Service 


OW CAN negotiators satisfy the company’s 

and the union’s desire for definite rates or rate 
ranges and, at the same time, the employee’s desire 
for tangible recognition for long service? 

Under most union contracts, when the worker 
reaches the range maximum he has nothing further 
to look forward to. But two firms and their unions 
have worked out arrangements whereby their workers 
get extra pay for length of service. An eastern firm 
does it by means of extra hourly pay, a western firm 
through a special bonus given at the end of three- 
year periods. 


EXTRA HOURLY PAY 


Under the eastern firm’s contract with the CIO Gas, 
Coke and Chemical Workers, a worker gets a wage 
boost of 24% cents an hour when he has five years’ 
service, and 5 cents an hour when he has ten years’ 
service. This provision reads: 


“A long-service premium shall be paid on the following 
basis: 


“a. An additional 214 cents an hour shall be paid to all 


employees who have five years’ service but less than 


ten years’ service. 


“b. An additional 21% cents an hour shall be paid to 
employees with ten years’ service or more.” 


The firm has had this clause in its contract for 
six years. The industrial relations director says the 
employees like the arrangement because it gives them 
something to look forward to. He adds that the 
extra 24% and 5 cents gives the long-service worker a 
feeling of importance entirely out of proportion to 
the amount involved. To his firm it is a method of 
affording continuing recognition for long service. He 
says that the chief advantage of the plan is that it 
permits maintenance of rate structures based on job 
evaluation and job classification, while at the same 
time giving the worker tangible and continuing proof 
that the firm recognizes and appreciates his long 
service. 


A special bonus at three-year intervals is provided 
by a western company’s contract with an independent 
union. When the worker has been with the company 
for at least ten years and has been at the maximum 
for his classification for three years, he is considered 
for a bonus of $125. Thereafter he is considered for 
this $125 bonus at the end of three-year periods. This 
special bonus or honorarium clause reads: 

“Honorarium—The sum of $125 may be paid as an 
honorarium to employees who have had at least ten years 
of continuous service with the company and have been at 
the maximum of their classification for at least three years. 

Any honorarium shall be granted on the basis of continued 

effective performance. Employees may receive the honor- 

arium not oftener than once in every three years.” 

An executive of the firm says that the clause came 
into being because of the union’s frequent demand 
that the firm give salary increases to employees whose 
salaries are at the maximum for their rate range. 
Most prominent was the proposal that such em- 
ployees be given moderate salary increases once every 
three years. He says that his firm was particularly 
concerned about this plan because it would result in 
pyramiding one such over-the-maximum increase 
upon another. His firm held to the position that if 
the maximums are correct—and the union agreed 
that they were—then it would be contrary to good 
salary administration to increase the basic salary of 
any employee above the maximum. 

As a compromise solution, the firm agreed to the 
honorarium arrangement. The honorarium is a cash 
payment made to the employee if his supervisor rec- 
ommends its payment because of meritorious service. 
In no way is it considered part of the basic salary 
of the employee. The executive says, “We have denied / 
quite a few honorariums and the effect has been excel- 
lent. We are now completely sold on the honorarium 
arrangement because we have seen it create renewed 
job interest in employees who felt they ‘had nothing 
to look forward to’ in the way of a financial incentive 
to do a good job.” 
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Significant Labor Statistics 
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The Citizenship of Business 


By Dwayne Orton 


Adapted from a talk made by Dr. Orton, Director of 
Education of the International Business Machines Cor- 
poration, at the 319th meeting of The Conference Board, 
Hotel Astor, New York City. Dr. Orton's talk was part 
of a conference on gaining "Maximum Utilization of Man- 
power." 


NE OF THE sure signs of capitalism’s ability 

to meet the demands of the new day without 
the disintegration expected by Communists is the 
growing practice of American business citizenship. 

There are two general manifestations of this phe- 
nomenon: One shows business accepting social re- 
sponsibility for the general welfare of the nation 
through long-range policies in contrast to immediate 
commercial expediency. Communism believes this 
can be done only through state ownership of economic 
enterprise. The second, which is probably more fun- 
damental, is found in our steady tendency to place 
the conditions of a man’s working life on the same 
level of achievement and personal satisfaction as his 
home and civic life. We shall deal briefly with the 
first and develop the second more fully. 

The dramatic phrase, “The public be damned,” 
which, by the way, never had the toe hold on 
general business policy that the muckrakers claimed, 
suggests the voluntary excommunication of business 
from the fold of ethically conscious institutions. The 
expression, “Business is business,” when used to justify 
hard impersonal actions, also suggests that the eco- 
nomic life has a law unto itself. These and other 
captious statements acknowledge the fact that there 
are in the new world some remains of the old world 
neglect of service and human relations as the cen- 
tral motive of economic enterprise. However, we are 
rapidly coming to see that good human relations are 
good business and that the best public relations are 
good human relations. 


al 


The concept of public utility in private business 
which emerged first as public restriction on indus- 
tries in essential service is evolving into a voluntary 
public trust on the part of private enterprise. Fur- 
thermore, management skills, technical resources, man- 
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power and facilities of industries are, in these days, 
more often than not loaned to public agencies and 
government. As the editors of Fortune once put 
it: “The many corporate managers who so solemnly 
choose ‘service’ for their motto are not really trying 
to fool anybody; they are groping, if only subcon- 
sciously, for a new social principle by which their 
power may be made legitimate.” 

Probably more significant for the stability of cap- 
italism is the discovery that the working hours of 
a man’s day should be motivated by and contribute 
to the same satisfactions as his family, church, club 
and community life7 The idea that a man “goes to 
work” and leaves the rest of his life at home is not 
valid in regard to modern workers. Universal educa- 
tion, freedom of worship, high standards of living, 
free news dissemination, radio, television and motion 
pictures, travel and freedom of opportunity to ad- 
vance in wealth and position have produced in Amer- 
ica a quality of person that cannot be regimented or 
frightened into blind conformity to the boss’s will. 


a 


The modern citizen is a participator in his gov- 
ernment, a participator in his church, club, neigh- 
borhood and community. In his civic and home life 
he feels the sense of achievement that comes with 
exercising influence and making his life count. He 
has been able to build his personal property to the 
extent that he is a proprietor. As a trustee of his 
church, an officer in his union, the warden of the 
block, a non-com in his Guard unit, and more im- 
portantly as a member who can speak his mind and 
cast his ballot, he develops a sense of belonging and a 
feeling of “being in the know” that must also be 
accounted for in his working life. Let us examine a 
few suggestions for putting the vocational life on a 
par with home and civic life. 

We are Jearning to extend the principle of group 
dynamics to more areas of management. The stock- 
holders meeting, the board of directors, the executive 
committee, the administrative council, the engineer- 
ing conference and the staff meeting are familiar ex- 
amples of group dynamics in policy forming and stra- 
tegic planning. This technique is now to be developed 
on the level of nonsupervisory working activity. 
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Suggestion systems, house organs, company talks, 
educational plans, recreation clubs, and advisory 
councils are in the desirable direction. They lead to 
the pooling of ideas and the sense of participation. 
Profit-sharing systems make participation real. Social 
security plans providing hospitalization, sick and ac- 
cident benefits, life insurance and retirement pay are 
significant and lasting expressions of good human 
relations. There is, however, a deeper expression of 
this ideal which is intrinsic to the work itself. 

A closer sense of participation may be achieved by 
an organizational policy which makes the face-to- 
face foreman on the floor of the shop a recognized 
and confident executive. With the broad knowledge 
of policy and the skill to represent it clearly and au- 
thoritatively to his workers, he can give them a 
feeling of closeness to management which dispels dis- 
tance and uncertainty. Furthermore, if his lines of 
communication to top management are shortened, he 
will have confidence in his knowledge of policy and his 
decisions based upon it. 

This can be accomplished by utilizing group con- 
ferences to make policy rather than depending upon 
passing policy from top to bottom through a long 
and extended pyramid of subordination and chan- 
nels. Assistant superintendents form a council coor- 
dinated by the superintendent and thus eliminate one 
echelon in the chain of communication. Likewise, 
general foremen bring department foremen into coun- 
ils which they coordinate. By this device, four 
echelons of organization are reduced to two. The 
impersonal distances of extended depth in organi- 
zation are replaced by personal relationships of face- 
to-face participation. The feeling of participation 
and sense of belonging thus engendered is contagious, 
and it breeds confidence and job satisfaction in super- 
visors. 


Y= 


An extension of this principle to departmental or- 
ganization suggests the reduction of supervised units 
to a size one man can supervise. The elimination 
of straw bosses, keymen, setup men and other assist- 
ants to foremen that this makes possible will bring 
the workers closer to the department head. This 
improves communications and confidence. A chart 
of organization would represent these stages of com- 
mand as interlocking circles in a circle tied together 
by a coordinating circle running through them all in- 
stead of by the traditional series of rectangles stepped 
down the pyramid. 

Now let us push our discussion closer to the selec- 
tion of the nonsupervisory worker. His is the situa- 
tion in greatest need. He is farthest from the reali- 
zation of working conditions harmonious with rela- 
tionships outside the shop. As indicated above, short- 
ening the distance between his manager and the top 
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of the pyramid gives him confidence in his manager, 
but it does not directly increase his knowledge or 
sense of belonging. Let us now note intrinsic ways in 
which the workers’ feeling of participation and sense 
of belonging can be enhanced. 

One example of the intrinsic approach is to en- 
large the overspecialized job. While acknowledging 
the advantages of simplification to the worker and 
the employer, “job enlargement” reverses the trend 
which carried simplification to the point of job de- 
terioration. 


a 


There are four types of job enlargement. First, the 
worker may be taught the place of his operation in 
making the finished product. By plant tours, lecture- 
discussions, pictures, and observation, he learns that 
his particular job is an essential part of the assembly. 
The next step is to teach him the service which the 
product gives the consumer and thus give him some 
understanding of the social value of his job. 

The second type of job enlargement includes the 
first and adds instruction in the operations adjacent 
to his operation. In this way he learns about the 
work on which he depends and the work beyond his 
operation on which others depend. 

The third form builds on the other two and actual- 
ly rotates a worker in a group of jobs. By studying 
the fatigue levels of the jobs, managers schedule ro- 
tation with benefit to the worker and gains in the 
quality of output. 

Finally, the actual enlargement of the job consists 
of having the operator perform a longer sequence of 
operations and be responsible for testing the quality 
of his work. Applied in a metal-working machine 
shop, this means that the operator would set up his 
machine, grind and adjust his tools, operate the 
machine, and inspect his work. Thus job impoverish- 
ment gives way to job enrichment. 

One company employing a program of job enlarge- 
ment in its machine shops has found that it intro- 
duces interest, pride, and responsibility. Men en- 
trusted with larger jobs feel that they are more worth 
while, that they “belong” to the organization, and 
that they are now making a more significant contri- 
bution. 

Americans are coming to see that stockholders, 
managers, and producers are equal in their responsi- 
bility for the stability and power of capitalism. The 
challenge which is posed by communism is at once a 
threat to all because we are all deeply into and de- 
pendent upon the American way. Our maturity and 
its consequent strength in the world struggle will 
depend on the extent to which all aspects of business 
life are applied to strengthening the American people 
and their quality of citizenship. 


UAW-CIO Sets 1951 Policies 


f Dare thirteenth annual convention of the UAW- 
CIO presented what is almost a strange sight 
for UAW-CIO conventions. Gone were the fights 
between the powerful Communist bloc and the 
anti-Communist bloc that had characterized many 
a previous UAW-CIO convention. Instead, the Com- 
munist bloc has been reduced to an almost insignifi- 
cant group and there now reigns a peace born of the 
union’s dominance by one man—Walter P. Reuther. 


UNION SHOWS MEMBERSHIP GAIN 


Walter Reuther brought the UAW-CIO to this 
convention in the strongest position in its history. 
The union claimed 1,195,039 members as of March I, 
1951. This compares to a previous high of 1,063,363 
which the union reached during its 1944 World War 
II boom in membership. Membership of the UAW- 
CIO from 1939 to 1950 is as follows: 


ASO ee ee ne 150,000 Lo See sae 891,839 
ble UN ee Sear remnebare 246,038 E9SG ye eee 672,380 
1949 23 ose Es se 460,791 SOAT soos Es ee 855,511 
Ee aoe Cee 592,447 19488 | is eo 893,388 
Ts ern ee 908,374 bag: Pe OE Oe Re 936,702 
9988. $25 1,063,363 A50GSS 2 PRR 1,018,440 


DUES BOOSTED TO $2.50 


Perhaps the most important piece of business trans- 
acted during the convention was the increase of 
union dues from $1.50 to $2.50 a month. Half of the 
$2.50 will go to the international union and the other 
half to the local union. Here is the disposition of the 
$1.25 per member per month going to the interna- 
tional: 


25 cents set aside for strike fund 

5 cents set aside for “citizenship,” or political action, fund 
10 cents to go to the CIO as per capita tax 

5 cents to the United Automobile Worker 

3 cents to the education fund 

1 cent to the recreation fund 

1 cent to the fair employment practices fund 


The remaining 75 cents is for general administrative 
purposes of the international. 

The disposition of the $1.25 going to the local union 
is as follows: : 


5 cents set aside for the “citizenship,” or political action, 
fund . 
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5 cents set aside for the strike fund 
3 cents set aside for recreation and education 


The remaining $1.12 is for the local union’s general 
administrative expenses. 

As speaker after speaker pointed out, the 25 cents 
a month going into the international strike fund 
will increase the union’s strike fund $3 million a year. 
Money can be drawn from this fund only for the 
purpose of aiding local unions engaged in author- 
ized strikes, and then only upon a two thirds vote of 
the international executive board. This provision, 
some veteran union officials point out, will give Walter 
Reuther and the other national union officials con- 
siderable control over local unions. They also point 
out that the provision may lessen wildcat strikes: 
wildcatters will not get any money from the strike 
fund. 


CONVENTION UPS SALARIES 


In addition to upping dues, the convention also 


raised the salaries of its two key officers $1,250 a year. 


President Reuther’s salary is now $11.250 a year and 
Secretary Emil Mazey will get $10,750 a year. The 
union gives the following comparison of UAW-CIO 
salaries and salaries paid by other unions: 


- Secretary- 

Uni M. ember- | President's Teast 
ship Salary Salary 
A W-ClGPe en ee 1,300,000a} $11,250 $10,750 
United Mine Workers....... 450,000 50,000 40,000 
United Steelworkers, CIO...| 1,000,000 25,000 15,000 
Textile Workers, CIO....... 350,000 | 16,000 12,500 


aThe UAW-CIO says it “received per capita tax on 1,306,156 members for January 
1951, and 1,097,416 members for Poceery: 1951.” 


A special section of the president’s Teport was 
labeled “Time and Developments Prove UAW-CIO 
Wage Policy Correct.” In it, Mr. Reuther pointed 
out that he advised local UAW-CIO unions last Labor 
Day to sign long-range agreements with both esca- 
lator and annual wage improvement clauses. “The 
wisdom of our decision,’ Reuther says, “and the 
soundness of our wage policy is crystal clear in the 
light of the recent order of the Wage Stabilization 
Board and the regulations issued by Eric Johnston, 
Director of Economic Stabilization.” On the other 
hand, he chides those local unions who chose not to 
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include these two clauses in their contracts and “who 
are presently faced with wage restrictions and ceil- 
ings.” 

In dealing with the auto union’s wage policy, 
Walter Reuther cited these hourly wage gains since 
he took office in 1946: 


WAM eM R TE Se aah; o\o «dbp els sb oe ayes es 1814 cents 
ied ee es yo oo, ainip hese af he 15 cents 
LALA PC Ce 2) 02 Sra Sen ee ¢a e Se d 13 cents 
ES Ae POURS ee Soho oc Swisiecvcie se cteweess 19 cents 


Cost of living adjustment, September, 1950.. 5 cents 
Cost of living adjustment, December, 1950.. 3 cents 
Cost of living adjustment, March, 1951... .. 5 cents 


et Uj ARS See ees 781% cents 


“Based upon a forty-hour week, or 173 hours per 
month,” he said, “a worker under the basic UAW-CIO 
contracts made a gain equal to $135.80 per month.” 


ACTS TO STAMP OUT RACKETEERS 


Plaguing the UAW-CIO for years have been the 
rackets operated in UAW plants, the take of which 
is estimated to run into many millions of dollars a 
year. The threat of rackets in UAW-CIO affairs is 
so great, it was stated at the convention, that the 
attempts on the lives of Walter and Victor Reuther 
may have stemmed from their opposition to the 
racketeers. And right during the convention the 
organized mobsters threatened the life of Emil Mazey, 
secretary-treasurer of the union. 

In some cases, union shop stewards and other of- 
ficials have been found to be aiding the racketeers. 
They act as runners and hold other positions for 
bookies and those operating the numbers rackets. 
Their union office makes it easy for them to canvass 
the plant. To discourage this from happening in the 
future, the convention passed this resolution: 


“No member of any local union shall be eligibie to hold 
any elective or appointive position in the international 
union or any local union if he is affirmatively engaged in the 
promotion, implementation, furtherance or support of 
organized in-plant rackets, such as numbers, bookmaking, 
etc.” 


UAW-OPERATED INSURANCE COMPANY 


Charging that “insurance companies retain too 
high a percentage of the premium dollar for their 
services in the form of profits, commissions, sales pro- 
motion and operating expenses,” the convention au- 
thorized the UAW-CIO executive board to take such 
steps as are necessary to set up an insurance company 
operated by the UAW-CIO: Commenting on this 
resolution, Walter Reuther said, “This is going to be 
one of the toughest fights we have taken on since 
1936 and 1937.” 


GUARANTEED ANNUAL WAGE NEXT? 


“The guaranteed annual wage is next on our sched- 
ule,” according to Walter Reuther. He called upon 
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representatives of management to join with his union 
“in the establishment of a labor-industry annual wage 
commission in the automobile industry to study all 
possible ways and means of achieving a guaranteed 
annual wage.” 
JAMeEs J. BAMBRICK, JR. 
Division of Personnel Administration 


Personnel Briefs 


$1,000 Gifts for Fifty-Year Veterans 


Presentation of fifty-year pins and $1,000 checks to 
six half-century employees was a highlight of the 
most recent banquet given for employees of long 
service in the main plant of the Corning Glass Works. 

The Warner Brothers Company of Bridgeport, 
Connecticut, is another that accompanies insignia 
with monetary gifts for its fifty-year veterans. Two 
employees were recently presented with diamond 
service pins and $1,000 bonds. 


Making Dad a Safe Worker 


Bringing safety into the home is the approach 
being taken by the Transformer Division of the West- 
inghouse Electric Corporation in one of its latest 
safety activities. A prize of $100 is being offered for 
the best essay written by children of employees. 

Spotlighting the safety program calls for a wide 
variety of techniques for arousing and maintaining 
employee interest. Westinghouse’s novel contest calls 
for an essay of fifty-five words or less beginning: 
nie Dappy S 
4 Mamma SHOULD Work SaFELy. . 

The contest is limited to employees’ children who 
are under fourteen years of age. Mothers and fathers 
are encouraged to help, but entries are to be made in 
the child’s name, with his age, address and his parent’s 
department shown on the entry blank. 

Local schools are giving full cooperation in promot- 
ing this contest. Three superintendents of area schools 
are serving as judges. 


Personnel Policies in Policy Form 


Aldens, Inc., has issued a summary statement of its 
personnel policies, printed like an insurance policy. 
The folder has an engraved border in green ink on 
the face, a cartouche on the back. 

This is the company’s most recent endeavor to re- 
mind employees of the value of the policies that affect 
them. Personnel policies are also publicized in an 
employees’ handbook, a policy manual, and special 
booklets. 


Review of Labor Statisties 


ATEST business reports of well-stocked stores, 
markdown prices for TV sets and used-car 
bargains suggest that some of the steam has been 
taken out of the inflationary spiral. The number of 
wage increases has dropped off rather sharply while 
prices have slowed down their advance. The govern- 
ment’s weekly index of wholesale prices actually lost 
some ground from the end of March to the end of 
April. 

Several clouds are on the horizon, however. The 
10% ceiling on wages has already been pierced—offi- 
cially. The reference, of course, is to the nonoperating 
railroad brotherhoods whose new contract, complete 
with escalator and annual improvement clauses, re- 
ceived the benediction of Wage Stabilizer Eric John- 
ston. (The details were worked out in the White 
House in the first place.) 

Another disturbing factor is the farm price situ- 
ation, with parity recalculated each month and free 
to move according to a complex formula which pur- 
ports to measure farm costs, including farm labor, 
interest, etc. Third, and most important, is the grow- 
ing defense effort. Resources, human and material, 
are being diverted from their normal peacetime chan- 
nels. 

Defense Mobilizer Wilson points to a need for 
some three to four million more defense workers in 
1951. With industry tooling up to handle the billions 
of dollars worth of defense orders, a pinch has already 
been felt in many areas. 

Certain skilled jobs, such as highgrade toolmakers 
and draftsmen, are going begging even now in some 
locales. 

This need for more workers in war plants can be 
met in part by a transfer of men and women from 
their present jobs in nonessential industries. World 
War II was marked by just such a shift. For example, 
in March, 1940, over 37% of the employment (out- 
side of agriculture) was in the trade, finance and 
service fields against 34% in manufacturing. By 
March, 1943, the lineup was changed. Trade, finance 
and service then accounted for only 30% of the total, 
while manufacturing had jumped to 41%. 

At the present time we are in a position similar to 
1940, with 35% of those working (again excluding 
agriculture) in manufacturing. The trade, finance 
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and service groups are back to the 1940 ratio, too: 
35%. If the March, 1943, relationship obtained now, 
it would mean, through shifts from other employ- 
ment alone, an addition of some 2.7 million persons to 
the manufacturing total. 

This does not take into account normal growth of 
the labor force or the recruiting of women now keep- 
ing house. Neither does this shift include the tapping 
of older and handicapped workers still capable of do- 
ing certain jobs. These sources, plus the unemployed, 
might mean another two million workers for defense 
industry. A counter to this, of course, would be any 
sharp stepup in the drafting of personnel for the 
armed services. 


MARCH EMPLOYMENT UP SHARPLY 


The March employment totals reveal a sharp rise 
from February. The increased tempo of defense and 
the seasonal pickup in agricultural employment raised 
employment to 60.2 million. This was a million and 
a quarter above February, and one of the biggest 
February-to-March increases on record. The March 
figure was 2.6 million greater than the corresponding 
1950 month. 

Beyond the normal seasonal expansion in trade 
and construction, manufacturing employment regis- 
tered big gains; this is contrary to the usual pattern 
for this time of year (February-March). A glance 
at the help wanted ads, particularly for defense plants, 
will explain this contraseasonal trend. Manufacturing 
employment was around 16 million in March—the 
highest since World War II. 

With industry and agriculture needing more men 
(and women), the months ahead may bring a severe 
pinch. Even without a heavy draft in the immediate 
future, more women and older people will be called 
into the labor force as the unemployed reserve shrinks. 
The March level of 2.1 million unemployed was the 
lowest for this month in four years and showed a drop 
of some 300,000 from February. It amounted to 
3.4% of the civilian labor force, compared with 6.7% 
in March, 1950. 


FACTORY WORKER EARNINGS STILL HIGHER 


The average weekly pay check for production 
workers in manufacturing was $64.36 in March. This 
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was 60 cents more than the February average and 
$7.83 above the year-earlier figure. Percentagewise, 
the month-to-month and year-to-year increases were 
9% and 13.9%, respectively. 

Most of the weekly wage rise over the year can be 
traced to higher average hourly earnings rather than 
to longer hours. For all the manufacturing groups 
surveyed, average hourly earnings of $1.57 were up 
10% for the year, while a 41.1-hour work week was 
only 3.5% longer.. 

The higher-paying durable industries maintained 
their advantage over the nondurable group with re- 
spect both to weekly and hourly earnings. This dif- 
ferential will, of course, become an important factor 
in the voluntary shift of workers from nondefense to 
defense industries. (See Significant Labor Statistics 
table, page 175.) 

Among individual industries, the machinery classi- 
fication stands out. The 44-hour work week is the 
highest for any of the manufacturing group. It re- 


flects the tooling up that is going on now in defense 
industry. 


Consumers’ Price Index 
Index Numbers: January, 1939=100 
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FACTORY LAYOFFS AT POSTWAR LOW 


Layoffs in February were the lowest for this month 
since World War II—seven persons per 1,000 em- 
ployed. Factory hiring, on the other hand, was main- 
tained at about forty-six per 1,000. This accession 
rate was well ahead of the combined separations total 
of thirty-seven per 1,000. (This includes layoffs, quits, 
and other separations.) 

The durable goods classification, which includes 
the bulk of the defense plants, reported only six lay- 
offs per 1,000 employees in February. This was the 
smallest number for any February since 1943. 


CONSUMERS’ PRICE INDEX 


The March consumers’ price index has been delayed 
by the extensive revisions that are under way. Those 
key cities for which March data have been processed 
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indicate a modest decline in the cost of living figure. 
The usual seasonal drop in the prices of fresh fruits 
and vegetables at this time of year, plus the unex- 
pected high volume of consumer goods production, 
have contributed to this apparent decline. The real test 
for the efficacy of stabilization efforts lies ahead when 
the inevitable cuts occur in the supply of goods for 
the retail markets. A brief review of February’s con- 
sumers’ price index follows. 

For a full year there was an upward trend in con- 
sumers’ prices, which picked up momentum after fight- 
ing began in Korea. According to the Board’s Febru- 
ary 15 index, the housewife was paying almost 10% 
more for family necessities than she did a year earlier. 
From mid-January to mid-February, prices jumped 
1.4%, one of the biggest month-to-month rises. 

Over the month, the general level of food prices 
was increased by about 2.4%. Just about every food 
item in the index showed an increase over the levels 
of the previous month. The sharpest were reported 
for fresh fruits and vegetables; adverse weather and 
the railroad strike were important factors. 

Meat prices also were substantially higher. Higher 
prices for cattle and hogs were accompanied by mark- 
ups in beef and pork. 

Prices of clothing were also up all along the line. 
The index increased 1.2% from January to February, 
moving family costs 8.3% above the level last year. 

Prices of housefurnishings slowed their stiff pace of 
last fall. Although higher prices were reported for 
some of the major appliances, the general markups, 
so evident in the fall, were missing from February 
price reports. Soft goods, such as sheets, curtains and 
rugs, were generally higher. The February index was 
1.7% higher than a month earlier, with a rise of 
16.4% for the year-to-year comparison. 

A dollar would buy only about three fifths as much 
as it did in January, 1939. Its value was 57.3 cents, 
based on 100 cents for January, 1939. 


Paut W. Dickson 
Statistical Division 


Management Book Shelf 


Introduction to Public Relations—This information 
bulletin on public relations is subtitled “A Practical Guide 
as Applied to Industrial and Labor Relations.” It gives 
some of the public relations practices and procedures of 
labor unions, business concerns, education and _ social 
service organizations. It stresses the relationship of public 
relations and industrial relations. By David Hyatt, New 
York State School of Industrial and Labor Relations, Cornell 
University, Ithaca, New York, price: New York State rest- 
dents, single copy is free of charge; other states, 25 cents. 


— Trends in 


LABOR RELATIONS 


Can't Jam Telephone Lines During Strike 


A law prohibiting the Jamming of telephone lines 
during a strike goes into effect July 1 in New York 
State. The purpose of the law is to stop “wilful” 
jamming, a tactic the Communist-dominated unions 
have used in the last few years to tie up the em- 
ployer’s switchboard with fake calls so as to keep 
bona fide calls from going through. The new law 
makes it a penal offense “to make calls to a place of 
business for the purpose of keeping busy the telephone 
line or lines thereto in an effort to injure such busi- 
ness by preventing, obstructing or delaying bona fide 
business calls.” 


Higher Initiation for "Old" Employees 
Held Illegal 


A tactic used by union agents in organizing a 
plant or office is to tell employees that those who don’t 
join the union before it signs a union shop contract 
will be forced to pay a higher initiation fee after the 
contract is signed. 

The National Labor Relations Board struck a blow 
against such “discriminatory” initiation fees in a 
recent decision. It ruled that a union violated the 
Taft-Hartley Act by charging an initiation fee of $15 
for “old” employees who had failed to join before the 
union’s valid union shop contract took effect, while it 
charged “new” employees only $5 for initiation. The 
board’s unanimous opinion said: “Such a distinction in 
initiation fees, which is based on a prior exercise by an 
employee of his statutory right to refrain from join- 
ing a labor organization, is plainly ‘discriminatory 
under all circumstances’ within the meaning of Sec- 
tion 8(b) (5) .” 

This is the first time that the board members have 
found a union in violation of Section 8(b) (5) of the 
Taft-Hartley Act, which forbids a union having a 
union shop contract from charging “a fee in an 
amount which the board finds excessive or discrimina- 
tory under all the circumstances.” The board ordered 
the union—Local 753 of the United Automobile 
Workers (CIO)—to return $10 to each of twenty- 
six employees who had paid the discriminatory fee. 
The violations occurred at the Ferro Stamping & 
Manufacturing Company, Mount Pleasant, Michigan. 
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The board also ordered the company to reinstate 
one employee who, the board found, was discharged 
by the company because of her refusal to pay the 
discriminatory fee. The board affirmed a finding by 
an NLRB irial examiner that the company had 
knowledge of the union’s discriminatory practice on 
initiation fees at the time of the discharge. The 
board ordered the company and the union “jointly 
and severally” to reimburse the employee for the 
wages she lost. 

The facts of the case as found by the board were 
as follows: The UAW wasvcertified on April 21, 1948. 
On July 8, the UAW and the company made a con- 
tract containing a union shop clause conditioned upon 
the union’s obtaining authorization in a board union 
shop referendum. The union won a union shop refer- 
endum on July 21, but formal certification of the re- 
sults was delayed until August 31. During the period 
between July 21 and August 31 the union conducted 
a membership campaign. At first it permitted work- 
ers to join without payment of the regular $2 initi- 
ation fee. On July 29, the union offered membership 
on payment of the $2 initiation fee. On August 6, the 
union changed this to a flat initiation fee of $6.50 plus 
$1.50 for current dues. On August 20, the union after 
prior warning raised the initiation fee to $15. The 
fee for “new employees,” however, was only $5. 


Picnic in Union Contract 


Provisions for the company’s annual picnic are writ- 
ten into a contract between a local of District 50 
(United Mine Workers of America) and an eastern 
manufacturing company. It specifies that the picnic 
shall be planned by a plant committee selected by 
management and the union, and that an “effort will 
be made by management toward an agreement” to 
shut down the plant from 12 o’clock noon until mid- 
night of the picnic day, with the exception of a plant 
protection force. Another provision is that the picnic 
hours shall be paid for at regular rates. 


Swedish White Collar Unionization 


White collar unionization in the United States— 
by even the highest estimates—does not exceed 15%, 
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in Sweden it exceeds 80%.! This high degree of union- 
ization among Swedish white collar workers has 
brought with it benefits that far exceed those secured 
in United States white collar contracts. The agree- 
ment between the Swedish Engineering Employers 
Association and the Swedish Union of Industrial Ad- 
ministrative, Clerical and Technical Employees fur- 
nishes a good example. 

Maternity Benefits—For leaves of absence for preg- 
nancy or confinement, a woman receives one month’s 
full salary for one year of employment, and two 
months for two or more years’ service. In addition, 
she gets half salary for one month. 

Sick Benefits—If he is covered by the pension and 
health insurance fund, a white collar employee with a 
year’s service or more gets full pay for the month he 
becomes sick plus full pay for the three following 
months. If the employee is refused coverage by the 
fund, he receives full pay during the month he is 
incapacitated plus half pay for the next three months. 

Vacation and Holidays—The number of days of va- 
cation and holidays is determined by two things: the 
worker’s age and salary. The following table gives 
an idea of how this works out: 


Days of Vacation and Holidays Allowed by Age 


T 
Sex and Age Groups Salary Group 


I | II Til | IV 


Monthly Salary in Kronor 


Males cere... below 325 | 325-430 | 431-475 | 576 and 
above 
Female............ below 200 | 200-265 | 266-375 | 376 and 
above 
29 years and under. . 12 12 15 15 
30-34 years........ 12 15 15 18 
35-39 years........ 12 18 18 18 
40-44 years........ 15 18 18 Q1 


45 years and over... 15 18 Q1 Q1 


Conduct During Labor Disputes—The high degree of 
maturity achieved in Swedish labor relations is re- 
flected in the section giving the obligation of work- 
ers to the business in the event of a strike. In such 
event, workers must finish work they have in process 
and carry out work that will make it readily possible 
to get back to work immediately when the strike ends. 


One Month's Notice Required—Both employer and 
employee are obligated to give each other notice of 
intention to quit or to discharge. Length of such 
notice is in accordance with this schedule: 


“(a) For employees coming under lowest salary group, 
one month with an extension of one further month for each 
completed period of five years of service with the employer, 


1See “White Collar Unionization,” Studies in Personnel Policy, 
No. 101, 1949. 
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but not exceeding a maximum of two months for the em- 
ployee and three months for the employer. 

““(b) For employees coming under the middle and upper 
salary groups, two months with an extension of one month 
for each completed period of three years of service with the 
employer, but not exceeding a maximum of three months 
for the employee and six months for the employer. For 
employees who have not reached the age of twenty-three 
years, however, a mutual term of notice of one month 
shall apply.” 


The contract, however, provides that “the employer 
has the right to dismiss an employee without consid- 
ering the length of the notifying period, in case the 
employee has been sentenced for an irremediable 
crime, or, in case he has committed an illegal action 
in his service, or has shown flagrant neglectfulness and 
lack of skill, or has made himself guilty of repeated 
carelessness, notwithstanding remarks, or who other- 
wise has seriously neglected his obligations towards 
his employer.” 


Swedish Unions O.K. Time-Motion Studies 


“Time and motion studies, if rightly applied, are 
appropriate means for freeing production from un- 
necessary material and labor costs,” states a nation- 
wide union contract on time and motion study be- 
tween the Swedish Employers Confederation and the 
Confederation of Swedish Trade Unions. 

As is many times the case in the United States, 
Swedish labor unions originally opposed time and 
motion studies. This was especially true in the mid- 
1920’s when they were first generally applied. But 
as officials of Swedish labor unions explained during 
a recent visit to THe Conrerence Boarp, they felt 
that the only way their members could increase their 
standard of living was through increased productiv- 
ity. Both labor and management in Sweden viewed 
time and motion studies as a method of achieving 
this end. 

Labor and management, however, felt that time 
and motion studies might prove “misleading and in- 
accurate unless due consideration is taken of physio- 
logical and psychological factors.” For example, the 
time and motion study man is instructed to make 
every effort to ease the workers’ jobs. “It goes with- 
out saying,” his instructions read, “that time and 
motion studies do not always produce immediate and 
palpable results. It is important, therefore, that 
the workers be kept informed about the objectives 
of such studies. This will also give the workers more 
opportunities to suggest improvements themselves.” 

The time and motion study expert is ordered “to 
collaborate with the supervisor directly responsible for 
the work. . . . More important,” he is told, “orders 
and instructions shall be issued, not by the time and 
motion study expert, but by the supervisor.” 
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The impartial place that Swedish labor and man- 
agement believe the time and motion study man 
should hold is indicated by these instructions for 
piecework disputes: “As a rule, negotiations caused 
by piecework disputes should be attended by the 
time and motion study man merely in his capacity 
of an expert furnishing the parties with any infor- 
mation or investigation they might require. Where 
owing to present practice or local staff conditions the 
time study man attending such negotiations is simul- 
taneously the representative of management, there 
are, however, no apparent reasons why this procedure 
should be abandoned.” 


Establish Time and Motion Study Councils 


The national agreement establishes time and mo- 
tion study councils in each industry. The task of the 
councils is to handle disputes concerning time and 
motion studies and promote labor-management col- 
laboration on the subject. Each council is composed 
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of four members, two appointed by the industry 
trade association and two by the union. Each party 
can also appoint deputies for each member of the 
council. 

In addition to setting up a council for each industry, 
the agreements establish a nationwide time and mo- 
tion study board. The board is composed of three 
members from the Swedish Employers Confederation 
and three from the Confederation of Swedish Trade 
Unions. The board’s task is: 


“(a) furthering collaboration on questions relating to 
time and motion studies. 

“(b) handling and deciding, as an arbitration board, 
disputes concerning, first, the validity or the meaning of 
the provisions contained in this agreement; secondly, the 
question whether certain procedures conflict with these 
provisions; and, thirdly, the consequences entailed by 
procedures that are found to be conflicting.” 


JAMES J. BAMBRICK, JR. 
Division of Personnel Administration 


PENSIONS AND OTHER BENEFITS 


Life Does Not End at Sixty-five 


The last issue of The Management Record con- 
tained an article on Esso Standard Oil Com- 
pany’s “preparation for retirement” seminars. Sev- 
eral other experiments of a similar nature have 
come to the attention of THe Conrerence Boarp re- 
cently and are described briefly below. 


Ford Motor Company. In March, the Ford Edge- 
water Plant inaugurated a counseling program for its 
workers close to retirement. The immediate aim is 
to aid the older workers to make “good and realistic 
preparation for the lengthening number of years fol- 
lowing retirement.” The program deals with housing 
and family plans, personal interests, hobbies and cre- 
ative pursuits, the earning of supplementary income, 
community service contacts and group affiliations. 
The counseling aid is available to Ford pensioners, 
as well as to employees planning to retire. 

As stated by the manager of industrial relations: 
“Ford Edgewater looks upon retirement as a fruitful 
extension of individual living, with a minimum of 
economic worry; a life of one’s choosing, lived in the 
place of his choice.” In all, approximately eighty-five 
employees are eligible to retire under Ford’s Edgewater 
retirement plan within the next two years. 


Campbell Soup Company. A similiar program is now 
being conducted for eight Campbell employees who 
will soon retire. The manager of employee relations is 
holding a series of meetings to discuss with the pen- 
sioners-to-be the problems they will have to solve be- 
fore they retire. Among the questions discussed are 
“How much pension do we get?” “How much does 
Social Security pay?” “What will we do with our time 
when we stop working?” On hand to provide answers 
are the manager of employee benefit programs, the 
medical director, a representative of the personnel 
department and the manager of the local Social Secur- 
ity field office. 


Permanent Retirement Committee 


A metal products company for the past year and a 
half has helped to adjust employees to retirement by 
means of a permanent retirement committee such as 
the one discussed in a recent issue of The Management 
Record.1 One of the most interesting facts revealed 
in the operation of the committee was the discovery 
that many problems of compulsory retirement tend to 
solve themselves by the use of such a committee. 

Peas Thoughts on Compulsory Retirement,” February, 195], 
p. 50. 
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After dealing with many individual cases in a man- 
ner that has been altogether successful, the com- 


; mittee has reached the conclusion that retirement is 


primarily a psychological problem. The committee 
is convinced that if adequate conditioning takes place 
prior to a reasonable retirement date, probably 95% 
of all retirement problem cases will solve themselves. 
This has led to the policy that no retirement will be 
made unless a solution can be found which is mutually 
satisfactory. The company has been unwilling to deal 
arbitrarily with the 5% of the cases not susceptible 
to solution by the conditioning method. However, 
even these cases solve themselves in a reasonable 
period of time. 

Summarizing its general experience, the company 
stated that “our committee started out believing its 
job was to implement automatic retirement and has 
ended up convinced that automatic retirement is 
psychologically and socially undesirable. When you 
get all the facts on a given case, a reasonable solution 
can be found that will be satisfactory to all parties 
concerned.” 


Age vs. Accidents 


The Owens-Illinois Glass Company has found that 
its men employees under thirty years of age are twice 
as apt to get hurt on the job as the older workers. 
The accompanying tabulation shows that there is a 
pronounced difference in injury rates for men accord- 
ing to age, but that this difference does not exist for 
women employees. It is pointed out, however, that 
while age itself may be a factor in accidents, young 
men probably have the more hazardous jobs. On the 
other hand, men over thirty are more experienced and 


_ know how to work more safely. 


vy Number of doctors’ claims and lost- 
ge time accidents per 100 employees 
Male Female 
eee ee. 15.4 4.6 
0-40 years se FOR. P0200: 8.9 4.9 
50 years and over.............. 6.9 4.6 


Union Experiment in Conditioning for Retirement 


The International Ladies’ Garment Workers’ Union 
is cooperating with several research institutions to 
determine the factors which make for a happy and 
meaningful old age. This joint project will soon get 
under way for members of the ILGWU who are more 
than fifty-five years of age. 

An official of the union stated that this “experi- 
mental laboratory” was being set up because “merely 
to say good-by to our old timers is not sufficient. A 
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rich life, a sense of being wanted, is as necessary as 
a full stomach.” 


Over and Above Wages 


At this time of year, a number of companies are 
counting up the cost of employee benefits and telling 
employees of their stake in these programs. Johnson 
& Johnson points out that the “frosting on the cake” 
costs $1 million a year, or 53 cents per hour per wage 
employee for “extra” benefits. 


* * * 


Bethlehem Steel Company reports that there are 
now 5,081 persons on its pension rolls. Disbursements 
totaled $3,672,917 last year. From the time the plan 
was started in 1923 to the end of 1950, total pension 
payments had amounted to $28,730,479. 


* * * 


Over $22 million was spent by The Texas Com- 
pany in employee benefits during 1950. This amount 
is more than twice the sums expended by the com- 
pany for this purpose in 1939. The average com- 
pany contribution per employee in 1950 amounted to 
$288 for vacations and accident and sickness benefits, 
and $448 in pension insurance and other benefits, or 
a total of $736 per employee. Texaco employees con- 
tributed about $5.5 million as their share of the bene- 
fit program. 


Profit Sharing at Sears 


During 1950, Sears, Roebuck and Company con- 
tributed $30,462,036 under its savings and profit-shar- 
ing pension trust. There were 104,100 employee mem- 
bers participating in the fund. The fund owned 
5,426,574 shares of company stock, which equalled 
23% of the total stock outstanding. The total value 
of the fund at the end of the year was $350,533,932. 


19,000 Employee Stockholders 


More than 19,000 employees have become stock- 
holders and own nearly a quarter million shares of 
common stock under the payroll deduction stock 
purchase plans of the Westinghouse Electric Corpo- 
ration. The company has recently issued a question- 
and-answer booklet, “How You Can Buy Westing- 
house Common Stock,” for ready reference of em- 
ployees. This booklet contains answers to the ques- 
tions most frequently asked about the plan and is 
illustrated by cartoons.1 


F. Beatrice Brower 
Division of Personnel Administration 


1For a description of the plan, see The Management Record, May, 
1950, p. 188. 


Labor Press Highlights 


CONTINUE UNION SHOP DRIVES 


ONTINUING their drives for the union shop, 
some unions last month were claiming victories, 
others were acknowledging setbacks. 

The United Rubber Workers, CIO, heralds the 
signing of the agreement with the Goodyear Rubber 
Company granting the union a full union shop. Ac- 
cording to the United Rubber Worker, the union 
regards this as the pattern-setting agreement for the 
industry. Previous union-security victories claimed 
by United Rubber Workers in their negotiations with 
Goodrich and Firestone resulted in modified union 
shops only. 

The CIO International Union of Electrical Workers, 
in its drive for the union shop at the Westinghouse 
Company, claims continued union shop election vic- 
tories at various bargaining units of the company. 
And the International Ladies’ Garment Workers’ 
Union, AFL, in its paper, Justice, claims large majori- 
ties voted in favor of the union shop in both New 
York and Los’ Angeles. 

Only the railroad unions profess slow going in 
their efforts to secure a union shop. The Signalman’s 
Journal (Brotherhood of Railroad Signalmen of 
America, AFL) reports that the move launched on 
February 5 by seventeen cooperating rail unions to 
secure union shop provisions has made little headway 
in past months. According to the report, the carriers 
are concerned with the union shop as it relates to pro- 
visions in the agreements dealing with seniority, fur- 
loughs, leaves of absence and promotions to official 
positions. 


Labor Greets New Wage Stabilization Board 


Viewing the wage stabilization recommendations put 
forth by President Truman, labor last month agreed that 
its position had been upheld. Looking at the work the 
board now faces, The CIO News concludes that it will find 
a sizable backlog of cases in which “wage increases are 
waiting approval.” 

Keynoting the course that labor may take, The News 
reports that labor members on the board “will probably push 
for improvements and flexibility in the handling of prob- 
lems involving the wage formula.” In the -past, adds the 
CIO report, both the CIO and AFL have insisted on pro- 
visions for special handling of cases involving hardships, sub- 
standard conditions and inequities. 


Clothing Workers Tabulate Organizing Gains 


In the past six months, ten thousand workers have been 
added to the Amalgamated Clothing Workers, CIO, accord- 
ing to a report in The Advance (Amalgamated Clothing 
Workers, CIO). Much of the gain is attributed to the 
union’s “union label drive.” In the past six months, the 
Amalgamated Clothing Workers have spent close to $500,- 
000 to make the public union-label conscious, reports 
Advance. The expenditure was worth while, claims Clothing 
Worker President Jacob S. Potofsky, because it made possible 
organization of several plants that until now have resisted 
unionization. a 


CIO Asks FEPC Revival 


Establishment of a fair employment practices commis- 
sion similar to that which functioned during World War II 
is sought by the CIO, reports The CIO News. James B. 
Carey, CIO secretary-treasurer, has urged President Tru- 
man to issue an Executive Order establishing such a com- 
mission. Higher-ups in the defense picture already approached 
by the CIO refused to proceed on the FEPC measure with- 
out an O.K. from the White House, adds The News. 


CIO Textile Workers Claim Gains of $50 Million 


Gains in 1951 wages and fringes amount to about $50 
million for 180,000 textile workers, claims the Textile Work- 
ers Union of America, CIO. According to a report in Teztile 
Labor, about $37.5 million is reflected in direct wage gains, 
with 100,000 cotton and rayon workers getting $20.5 million, 
and 69,000 woolen and worsted workers gaining about $17 
million. The union’s figures include cost of living raises 
extended to about 20,000 workers who are covered by Tex- 
tron-type escalator clauses. 


The fringe package, says the union, amounts to about 
$10.5 million. Most of it will pay for pensions and sever- 
ance pay on retirement. In the woolen and worsted divi- 
sion, the TWUA-CIO claims that the fringe package 
amounts to about $5.5 million. In the northern cotton and 
rayon industries, it adds up to about $5 million, reports 
Textile Labor. 


Maritime Union Seeks Wage, Hour Concessions 


Major bargaining demands that the National Maritime 
Union, CIO, will make upon the deep-sea passenger and 
dry-cargo operators place a heavy accent on wages and 
union-security concessions, according to a report in The 
Pilot (NMU). Chief demands include a 25% wage and over- 
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time increase, a forty-hour week at sea as well as ashore, 
and lengthening the vacation period from two to four weeks. 
The union also wants all unlicensed personnel to be hired 
through the union’s employment offices, reports The Pilot. 


Unions Place Different Accent on Labels 


The American Federation of Labor has set aside the 
week of September 2 through 8 this year as Union Label 
Week, reports the Labor Messenger (AFL, Texas). Union 
Label Week presents an excellent opportunity to promote 
union-produced goods and union services, according to the 
AFL. A turnabout on this theme is presented by the 
CIO’s Chemical Workers. A recent edition of The United 
Chemical Worker devoted a whole page to publicizing by 
brand name and label “the many fine paints produced by 
Chemical Worker members.” 


Brewery Workers Seek New Members in Canada 


An organizing drive has been launched by the CIO Brew- 
ery Workers to extend unionization throughout the brewery 
industry in the province of Quebec, Canada, according to 
The Brewery Worker (Brewery Workers, CIO). The union 
claims a strong foothold was gained when the Quebec Labor 
Relations Board certified the Brewery Workers as legal 
bargaining representatives for the Montreal plant of the 
Canadian Brewers, Ltd. 


Union Seeks To Aid Army in Placing Draftees 


Because of the Army’s urgent. need for Signal Corps spe- 
cialists, the Communications Workers of America, CIO, in 
cooperation with the Signal Corps of the Army, is work- 
ing on a plan to enable drafted CWA members to utilize 
their skills in the Army. According to The CWA News, 
union members who enter the Army will be furnished with 
a “statement of experience” from union officials. It will 
list the civilian positions that the draftee has held and 
the parallel military job titles for which the member is be- 
lieved qualified. The CWA News, however, cautions its 
members “that the statement of experience is not an abso- 
lute guarantee of placement as a specialist in the Signal 
Corps.” According to the CWA, the program was planned 
in response to requests from Major General K. B. Lawton, 
deputy chief signal officer, Department of the Army. 


Teamsters Conduct Third Over-the-Road Truck Check 


For the third time, the AFL Teamsters this month are 
conducting their over-the-road truck-checking campaign, re- 
ports The International Teamster. When the drive first 
started in 1949, only over-the-road trucks were checked to 
see whether the drivers-were paid-up dues members. This 
year’s drive is broadened, says the union, so that “trucks 
of every type, every craft of every jurisdiction, in every 
city and on every highway” will be covered. According to 
The Teamster, the truck check has proved a key cog in de- 
fining the organization’s strength and in mapping organiz- 
ing strategy. 

Harop STIEcLITz 
Division of Personnel Administration 
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Military Training 
(Continued from page 168) 


“In addition to regular vacation, permanent employees 
who participate in the National or State Guard, Reserve 
Officers Training Corps, or Naval Reserve programs, 
when ordered to report for military training, will be 
allowed leave of absence with pay. The time devoted to 
Reserve military training will be excluded from comput- 
ing vacation to a maximum of two weeks’ military leave.” 


(An eastern bank) 
* * * 


“Any employee who is called out for normal Naval Re- 
serve, National Guard camp, or Officers Reserve Corps 
duty will be granted a leave of absence for that period 
provided that it does not exceed three weeks, and, upon 
the recommendation of his department head, will be paid 
the difference between what he receives for active service 
and the base pay he would have received while at work, 
except when such tour of duty is taken during the regu- 
Jar vacation.” (An eastern manufacturing company) 


* * * 


“Employees who are members of the National Guard or 
the Organized Reserve Corps will be allowed a two-week 
leave of absence without pay, for yearly field training. 
Such leave of absence will not affect the employee’s seni- 
ority status, nor his standard vacation period.” (An east- 
ern manufacturing company) 


UNION CONTRACT PROVISIONS 


Summer military leave provisions have also been 
written into union contracts. As an example, the 
agreement between one company and an AFL union 
provides: 


“J. Eligible employees may be granted military leave 
with benefits herein provided for periods up to but not 
more than two weeks per calendar year. 


“9. Military leave with benefits is in addition to va- 
cation allowances. However, the total period of absence 
from work for military leave and vacation shall not exceed 
five weeks per calendar year. Employees with three 
weeks’ vacation shall not be granted more than two weeks 
of military leave. 


“3. Employees may use all or any part of their vaca- 
tion for purposes of military training. Regular vacation 
payments will be made regardless of whether all or any 
part of the vacation is spent in military training. 


“4. Employees eligible for two weeks’ military leave 
and one week of vacation may be granted in addition 
up to but not more than one week leave of absence with- 
out pay for purposes of military training. This will per- 
mit such employees to be absent from work for purposes 
of military training for a period up to four weeks per 
calendar year.” 


Hersert R. Nortsrup 
Division of Personnel Administration 
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Union Security—I 
(Continued from page 162) 


istic appraisal of what they believe union and political 
pressure will bring forth. As one executive puts it: 


“Asking my opinion on what form of union-secur- 
ity formula should be evolved by a new War Labor 
Board is somewhat the same as asking a man who is 
about to be shot what method he would prefer. All 
methods interfere with basic freedoms which we 
are attempting to preserve. Being realistic, how- 
ever, we must consider the subject in an atmos- 
phere of wartime compromise and expediency.” 


Another midwestern executive says: 


“Of course, I don’t think that my guess as to 
what such a board will do is the right thing to do.” 


And a midwestern vice-president distinguishes be- 
tween what is “most likely to happen” and what he 
thinks “should happen” in these words: 


“I have tried to give you my opinion on what is 
most likely to happen, but it is a far cry from what 
I think should happen. I cannot accept. compul- 
sory unionism any more than I can accept com- 
pulsory Presbyterianism or compulsory Catholi- 
cism. I feel very strongly about the individual be- 
ing free to choose whether or not he wants to be a 
member of a union or anything else. I am afraid 
that we have come to think too much of majority 
tule in this field. In too many instances, fairly 
large minority groups have been required to join a 
union which they did not want because they had 
to support their families.” 


MAINTENANCE OF MEMBERSHIP 


Early in World War II, maintenance of membership 
was the union-security formula arrived at by the War 
Labor Board. The how and the why of this are dealt 
with in the story on the next page. As to a possible 
formula in the present war emergency, one out of three 
executives (32%), as already noted, think the board 
will again adopt maintenance of membership. The 
feeling of most of these men is summed up in this 
statement: 


“That is as far as the War Labor Board wanted 
to go in the past, and there is no more reason or 
compulsion to go any farther in the event a similar 
board is appointed.” 


An executive of an East Coast firm has this to say 
of maintenance of membership: 


“Politics being what it is, the board will again 
direct maintenance of membership. My reasons 
are as follows: (1) Precedent set by former WLB; 
(2) The Taft-Hartley Act takes a lot of the sting 


out of good standing ‘and makes maintenance of 
membership more just than it was made to appear 
by the War Labor Board of World War II.” 


Justification for maintenance of membership is seen 
by a midwestern executive. He says: 


“IT advocate the’ maintenance of membership 
principle. This was at first strongly opposed and 
later accepted by most managements as meeting 
the issue half way. There is admittedly some justi- 
fication for saying that an employee having volun- 
tarily joined the union should remain a member for 
the life of the agreement. This is particularly true 
under the protection now afforded by the Taft- 
Hartley law which limits good standing to the con- 
tinued payment of dues, and affords protection 
against a member’s unjustified loss of his good 
standing for reasons other than the nonpayment | 
of dues.” 


Maintenance of Membership If— 


A vice-president of a midwestern firm feels that 
the board will very likely evolve a formula of main- 
tenance of membership with an escape period. But, 
he adds, “this type of formula can only be worked 
out if the industry members of the board are par- 
ticularly strong. If industry should be weakly repre- 
sented, the chances of a modified union shop or even 
full union shop are possible. If the union-security 
provisions of the Taft-Hartley Act have been fulfilled 
by a union, then that union is in a much better 
bargaining position for a full union shop than was 
possible during the War Labor Board days of World 
War II.” 

MODIFIED UNION SHOP 


In the field of union security, something new has 
been added since World War II: the modified union 
shop. Under this type of union security, present 
workers who are in the union must remain to keep 
their jobs; those who are not in, don’t have to join. 

While the modified union shop existed prior to and 
during World War I], it received its great impetus on 
May 29, 1950, when General Motors and the CIO 
Automobile Workers signed for it. Since that time 
it has been incorporated in a considerable number 
of recently signed union contracts. 

Of approximately one hundred executives replying, 
38% believe that the board will order the modified 
union shop. They base their belief largely on the 
political nature of labor relations. The industrial 
relations executive of a large company sums it up 
this way: 

“Unions will not be likely to get less generous 
treatment than they had during the last war, under 
our present political regime. If that treatment is 


See “Union Security—Post-Korea,’ The Management Record, 
March, 1951, p. 90. 
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to be sweetened in any way, then perhaps the 
modified union shop formula would be the out- 
come.” 


Why GM’s Formula? 


The General Motors type of modified union shop 
pervades much of the thinking on union-security for- 
mulas. A New England vice-president believes a new 
board will come up with a union-security formula 
that approximates the General Motors provision, 
for these reasons: 


“1. Since the last war, management’s aversion 
to the union shop, on both logical and emotional 
grounds, has diminished. This is particularly true 
where unions have shifted politically to the right 
(at least away from their former Communist lead- 
ership), developed stability, and demonstrated re- 
sponsibility. 

“Q. The GM compromise eliminates one sound 
management objection to the union shop; namely, 
forcing present employees into the union who for 
one reason or another have never joined. 


“3. Under the Taft-Hartley Act, the union shop 
means, primarily, payment of dues as a condition 
of employment during the life of the contract.” 


A midwestern executive says that he believes that 
the General Motors type of modified union shop will 
be the choice for these reasons: 


® Unions will not be satisfied unless they obtain 
something better than the war-inspired mainten- 
ance of membership clause. 

© It appears that the General Motors wage pat- 
tern, utilizing the cost of living formula, will set 
the wage policy of any new government board. 
Similarly, publicity-wise, GM’s modified union shop 
would also be easier to sell both management and 
union. 

* Because of the Communist problem, and espe- 
cially because of their possible infiltration into war 
plants, there is some justifiable reason for tighter 
union security. This enables the union as well as 
management to exercise better control over subver- 
sive elements within the plant. 


A number of executives arrive at the modified 
union shop formula through more or less this process 
of reasoning: 


1. Unions have made definite gains in union-secur- 
ity contracts they have signed. This is due in large 
measure to the big votes for the union shop in the 
union-authorization elections under Taft-Hartley. 
These have had the effect of practically forcing man- 
agement to grant either the union shop or something 
close to it, or else risk the charge of capriciousness 
and bad faith in bargaining. 

2. As a result, unions will not be satisfied with the 
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old maintenance of membership setup. The over- 
whelming success they have had in winning union 
shop elections will supply them with a very compel- 
ling argument with which to win the support of the 
public members of a tripartite board for something 
stronger. 

3. This “something stronger” will not go as far as 
compulsory union shop because there are a number 
of large and powerful companies who still regard the 
union shop as a strike issue and would put up a strong 
resistance to any such scheme. In addition, there is 
good reason to doubt that the public members will 
swallow the compulsory union shop. 


A vice-president of an eastern firm arrives at the 
modified union shop by the process of ruling out other 
types of union security. 


1. The straight union shop is still meeting with 
considerable resistance, particularly in the South. 

2. Maintenance of membership will not prove too 
practical. The ten- or fifteen-day escape period 
does not give the unions enough time to sign up 
membership. In fact, it does not give workers 
enough time to make up their minds, particularly 
in a plant where a union is a new experience. 

3. The agency shop is contrary to union prin- 
ciples. While paying members resent seeing non- 
paying members being carried along and receiving 
the union-secured benefits, the unions, particularly 
during a war period, will not miss an opportunity 
to strengthen their organization. The union leaders 
will sacrifice the comparatively few dollars that 
would result from an agency shop in order to in- 
crease their permanent membership. 


Yearly Escape 


An executive of an electrical manufacturing firm is 
in favor of a modified union shop. His reason is that 
“a union cannot operate properly during the year if 
it has to be continually on guard against losing its 
membership.” However, he feels that there should 
be a brief escape period each year during which 
workers who want to can get out of the union. He 
feels that a union should not be perpetual; there should 
be an opportunity for members to show their indi- 
vidual opinion of the union once a year. “This,” he 
says “would mean that no employee would be a slave 
of the union, and it would keep the union on its toes.” 


DOES T-H MAKE UNION SHOP THE FORMULA? 


Of the executives replying, 14% believe that be- 
cause of the union shop section of the Taft-Hartley 
Act, the board will order the union shop where the 
union has won an NLRB-conducted union shop elec- 
tion. This opinion is reflected, for example, in the 
reply of the industrial relations executive of a west- 
ern firm: 
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“There will be strong pressure for the union shop. 
A new board will find it difficult to hold to the main- 
tenance of membership formula because of the union 
shop election procedure set up under the Labor- 
Management Relations Act of 1947. If a union goes 
before the board armed with a union shop author- 
ization certificate, which has been carried by an 
overwhelming majority vote of the employees in 
the unit, the board will find it extremely difficult 
to deny the union shop. 

“NLRB statistics show that where these union 
shop authorization elections have been held, the 
unions have generally been able to carry the issue 
by a very high percentage of the eligible voters. 
The employer will not be able to argue that he is 
opposed to the union shop because he feels the 
majority of his employees are opposed to it. Once 
a union shop election has actually been won, he can 
only say that he is opposed to the idea in prin- 
ciple.” 


While the foregoing executive feels ‘that the per- 
centages voting for the union shop in NLRB elections 
will tip the scales in favor of the union shop, a utility 
executive points out: 


“Recent reports by the NLRB on the results of 
union shop elections indicate that about 84% of 
employees eligible to vote cast valid ballots and 
about 91% of those valid ballots were in favor of 
the union shop. This leaves a large segment of 
employees: who have not expressed themselves or 
are against being compelled to join a union.” 


A western executive feels that the board would 
require a union shop where the union won an NLRB 
union shop election, and maintenance of membership 
where the union did not. His reason is that “the 
Defense Production Act of 1950 implies that provi- 
sions of the Taft-Hartley Act would remain in force. 


Hence, it seems likely that procedures under the Taft- — 


Hartley Act could constitute a reasonable basis for a 
union-security formula under a new War Labor 
Board.” 

Definite personal preference for the union shop is 
indicated by the reply of a midwestern industrial re- 
lations executive: 


“It would seem to me most likely that a new 
War Labor Board would resolve the union-security 
issue in favor of the union shop. My reason for so 
thinking is that the Taft-Hartley Act condones the 
union shop and that in many elections conducted 
under the union shop provision it has been chosen 
by employee groups. I would also say that, were I 
chairman of the board, my personal preferences 
would be for that alternative. We have worked 
under open shop, maintenance of membership and 
union shop and prefer the third alternative.” 


The agency shop, which requires all workers 
whether members or not to pay an amount equal 
to dues to the union, is given as second choice by a — 
sizable number of executives. They feel that if the 
board is deadlocked on what should be the security 
formula, the agency shop might be the “dark horse” 
that would win out. Some executives feel that the 
board might order the agency shop to eliminate the 
union cry of “free riders.” 

Most executives feel that the agency shop proposal 
would be voted down by the labor representatives on 
the board. As one executive puts it: “Unions do not 
live by bread alone.” He feels that union leaders 
want permanent members subject to union discipline 
and not just the extra dollars that would come if 
they secured the agency shop. To him, the agency 
shop represents a source of union weakness rather 
than of union strength. 


DEPENDS ON WHO IS ON BOARD 


What the board will do on the union-security issue 
will, in the opinion of an executive of a multiplant 
oil firm, “depend on the composition of the new board, 
the economic and political pressures to which it is sub- 
jected, and the expediencies of the moment.” 


An eastern executive points out that the type of 
union-security formula a board might evolve depends 
on these three variables: 


* The personality of the chairman of the board. 

e The personal experiences of the industry mem- 
bers. He says that “when such a board gets to- 
gether, particularly during an emergency, workable 
plans are so scarce that if any company has some 
formula which it has used with a certain degree of 
success, it usually is welcomed as a point of de- 
parture.” 

° The type of controls that prevail. He gives this 
example: “If workers are frozen to their jobs, as 
during the last war, many unions would not have 
too much of a problem, because of the number of 
union shops in existence. If, on the other hand, 
such freezes do not take place and workers are 
free to go from industry to industry wherever they 
could get the most money, unions will fight for 
membership.” 


UNION-SECURITY FORMULA SHOULD 
END WITH WAR 


When the shooting stops, all bets should be off, 
Says a western executive: “More important than the 
type of formula developed by any future War Labor 
Board would be that the board require that all con- 
tract clauses ordered by that board would terminate 
automatically at the end of the shooting war.” 


JAMEs J. BAMBRICK, JR. 
Division of Personnel Administration 
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Wage Settlements Announced Prior to April 15, 1951 


Increase 
Type 
Company ‘= =U A S. mae Remarks 
od Effective fected 
Metal Manufactures 
American Locomotive Company....... WE | $.16 hr. | 1-15-51 4,500 | (United Steelworkers, CIO) 
Schnectady, N. Y. Ss $.16 hr. | 1-15-51 900 |(United Steelworkers, CIO) 
Copeland Refrigeration Corporation....| WE | $.08 hr. | 2-19-51 900 |Additional 1¢ hour promised subject to approval by Wage Stabiliza- 
Sidney, O. tion Board. Three-year contract with yearly productivity increase. 
(United Electrical Radio & Machine Workers) 
Republic Aviation Corporation......... WE | $.15 hr. | 2-19-51 n.a. {Increase and benefits subject to approval by Wage Stabilization 
Farmingdale, N. Y. Board. Shift bonus changed from 10¢ hour to 10% of base rate. 
One additional paid holiday making a total of 7. Unused sick leave 
to be paid at end of calendar year. Entire cost of group insurance 
plan to be paid by company. Jury duty pay. (Int’l Ass’n of Machin- 
ists, AFL) 
Public Utilities 
Detroit Edison Company.............. WE | $.05 hr. | 3-5-51 6,530 | Weighted average hourly earnings was $1.745 hour, effective 1-1-51. 
Detroit, Mich. (Utility Workers, CIO; Int'l Bro. of Electrical Workers, AFL; 
no union) 
Ss $2 wk. 3-5-51 3,283 | Weighted average weekly earnings was $67.66 hour, effective 1-1-51. 
(Utility Workers, CIO; Int’] Bro. of Electrical Workers, AFL; no 
union) 
San Diego Gas & Electric Company....| WE | 4.26% | 4-1-51 1,881 | Wage reopening 3-1-52. (Int’l Bro. of Electrical Workers, AFL; 
San Diego, Cal. no union) 
S | 4.26% | 4-1-51 125 
average 
Textiles and Allied Products 
The Barre Wool Combing Co. Ltd..... WE | $.12 hr. | 3-15-51 850 |Increase and benefits subject to Wage Stabilization Board approval. 
New England area approx. | Cost of living formula. Increased group insurance benefits, not to 
exceed 114¢ per hour. Separation benefits at age 65 or over to 
employees who voluntarily retire after 15 years’ service equal to 
one week’s pay for each year of service up to maximum of 20 weeks. 
(Textile Workers Union, CIO) 
Berkshire Fine Spinning Associates, Inc.| WE 7.5% | 3-19-51 8,900 | Previous increase of 10% effective 9-18-50. Effective 6-30-51, cost 
New England area of living adjustments. Retirement separation pay at 65 years after 
15 years’ employment equal to one week’s pay for each year of 
service up to twenty years. Hospitalization, surgical and sickness 
insurance. Wage reopening 3-15-52. (Textile Workers Union, CIO) 
SOLAN Y EIUS NMC sees ce snc Sc es es = WE | 8.10 hr. | 3-25-51 4,000 | Previous increase of 12¢ hour, effective 10-9-50. Pension plan with 
Passaic, N. J. maximum benefit of $115, including primary Social Security bene- 
fits. Increase of 1¢ hour for each 1.14 point increase in cost of living 
index. Wage reopening 3-15-52. (Textile Workers Union, CIO) 
The Duplan Corporation.............- WE 7.5% 3-16-51 3,000 |Increase subject to approval by Wage Stabilization Board. Cost of 
Hazleton, Berwick, Nanticoke and living formula. Wage reopening 3-15-52. (Textile Workers Union, 
Kingston, Pa. CIO) phi co 
Forstmann Woolen Co................ WE | $.10 hr. | 3-24-51 4,000 |Entire settlement subject to Wage Stabilization Board approval. 
Passaic, N. J. Pensions of $100 minimum, including primary Social Security bene- 
fits for employees 65 with 25 years’ service. Quarterly cost of living 
adjustments of 1¢ for every 1.14 point change in BLS new index. 
Rate prior to increase was $1.49 hour, effective 2-1-50. Contract 
expires 3-15-52. Salaried employees to receive proportionate 
increase. (Textile Workers Union, CIO) __ 
Kent Manufacturing Company........ WE | 8.10 br. see 800 | Increase effective upon approval by Wage Stabilization Board. Aver- 
Clifton Heights, Pa. remarks | approx. | age rate prior to increase was $1.45 hour effective 10-30-50. Pension 
of $100 month requires 25 years of service with the company fund- 
ing 10 years of past service. Increased and improved health and 
accident and life insurance. Severance pay for technological or work 
load displacement. GM-type cost of living formula. (Textile 
Workers Union, CIO) 
New Jersey Worsted Mills............. WE | §$.10 hr. see 1,800 |Increase effective 4-3-51 if approved by Wage Stabilization Board 
Passaic and Garfield, N. J. remarks prior to 12-1-51. Otherwise, effective when approved. Cost of 
living adjustments of 1¢ an hour for each 1.14 point increase in 
: CPI. Pension plan. Wage reopening 9-17-51. (Textile Workers 
Union, CIO) see 
Sheble & Wood Yarn Corporation...... WE | $.12 hr. | 4-2-51 235 |Increase subject to approval by Wage Stabilization Board. Two 
Salamanca, N. Y. additional holidays making a total of 5. Additional 114¢ for group 
insurance plan. Quarterly cost of living adjustments of 1¢ for each 
1.14 point change in BLS index. Contract expires 3-31-52. (Tex- 
tile Workers Union, CIO) 
Wyandotte Worsted Company......... WE | 8.12 hr. see 900 |Increase subject to approval by Wage Stabilization Board. Will be 
Pittsfield, Mass. : remarks retroactive to 4—2-51 if approved by 11-30-51. Quarterly review of 
cost of living. Group insurance weekly benefits and hospitalization 
increased. Elective severance pay at 65 to eligible employees. 
(Textile Workers Union, CIO) 
191 
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WAGE SETTLEMENTS ANNOUNCED PRIOR TO APRIL 15, 1951—Continued 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 
1Type of worker: WE, wage earner; S, salaried employee. 


Union Security—II 
(Continued from page 165) 


union after it signed its first contract and gained 

benefits for them.! 

e A rapid turnover of personnel caused the union 
considerable time and effort to maintain the or- 
ganization. 

e To protect the organization from rival unions.® 

e The employer is inclined to discriminatory 
hiring.* 

The board’s practice of granting maintenance of 
membership became so pat that in 1943 the CIO’s 
general counsel’ was able to advise the Steelworkers 
union on the following course in seeking union secur- 
ity: 

1. Where the union shop existed in previous agree- 


1Nevada Consolidated Copper Corp., Case No. 99 (June 4, 1942) 
10LRRM 1079. 

?Norma Hoffman Bearings Corp. 

’Robins Drydock and Repair Co. 

4S. A. Woods Machine Co., Case No. 160, (August 1, 1942) 
10LRRM 1127, 

‘Lee Pressman, then general counsel to the United Steelworkers 
of America, CIO. 


Increase 
Type 
aie Worker! Dat Numb 
rKker: ate r 
rise Bucoeae Effective Affected 
Transportation and Communication 
Missouri Pacific Transportation Co..... WE | $.004per | 1-24-51 300 
St. Louis, Mo. ‘ mile 
Indiana Harbor Belt Railroad......... WE | $.27 hr. see 280 
Indiana remarks 
Pacific Greyhound Lines.............. WE 10% 3-2-51 1,743 
7 western states 
Ss 10% | 3-2-51 597 
Miscellaneous 
American Coating Mills............... WE | $.05 hr. | 1-22-51 604 
Elkhart, Ind. 
Buckeye Cotton Oil Company......... WE | $.09 hr. | 2-12-51 119 
Louisville, Ky. 
Ralston Purina Company............. WE | $.08 hr. | 12-1-50 175 
Nashville, Tenn. 
Railway Express Agency, Inc.......... WE | $.125 hr. | 2-1-51 | 38,225 
Interstate approx. 
Union Barge Line Corporation......... WE |$12.50mo.} 1-1-51 238 


ments but the employer refuses to renew it, the union 
is to “insist that the board direct such employer to 
renew the contract with the union shop and with 
the checkoff.” 


first time, the form of union security which can be 
obtained from the board is maintenance of member- 
ship and the checkoff. To support this demand: 


Steelworker locals, it served as a guide for other CIO 
unions as well. 


es 


Remarks 


Wage reopening 9-30-51. (Bro. of Railroad Trainmen, Ind.) 


Of increase, 23¢ retroactive to 10-1-50, 2¢ to 1-1-51 and 2¢ to 
3-1-51, minus 1214¢ retroactive to 10-1-50, paid under Army order. 
Three-year moratorium on proposals for changes in rates of pay, 
tules and working conditions. Cost of living formula. (Bro. of 
Locomotive Firemen & Enginemen, Ind.) 

Vacation allowance for drivers and station employees increased from 
two to three weeks per year after 15 years’ service. Wage reopenin, 
3-2-52. (Amalg. Ass’n of Street, Electric Railway & Motor Coac 
Employees, AFL) 

(Amalg. Ass’n of Street, Electric Railway and Motor Coach Em-| 
ployees, AFL) 


Minimum rate prior to increase was $1.25 hour, effective 9-11-50. 
Three weeks’ vacation after 15 years’ service. Wage reopening] 
8-20-51. (United Paper Workers, CIO) 

(Int’] Chemical Workers, AFL) } 


Cost of living adjustments of 1¢ hour for every 1.14 point change in| 
BLS index of 6-1-50. Wage reopening 11-30-51. (Distributors, | 
Processing & Office Workers, Ind.) | 

A cost of living adjustment was effective 4-1-51. (Bro. of Railway 
& Steamship’ Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express & Station Em-} 
ployees, AFL; Int’l Bro. of Blacksmiths, Drop Forgers & Helpers, 
AFL; Int’! Ass’n of Machinists, AFL; Int’l Bro. of Teamsters, | 
Chauffeurs, Warehousemen & Helpers, AFL) ‘) 

Contributory pension plan. Wage reopening 12-31-51. (National 
Maritime Union, CIO) | 


n.a.Not available. 


2. Where the issue of union security arises for the 


a. “The union should refer to the record made by the 
[Steelworkers] union in the Little Steel cases.” 

b. It should cite “the history of collective bargaining 
between the union and the company” giving the date of 
the first contract, the date of renewal, the date of its | 
NLRB certification as exclusive bargaining agent. 

c. In presenting the case, if the company states that 
it is not antiunion, the union is to say the records show 
that this in itself is no assurance of union security: “The 
history of antiunionism in the steel industry described in 
the opinion of the board in the Little Steel cases em- 
braces the entire industry.” If the company itself “has 
continuously fought the union” the union is to state this — 
in presenting its case to the board. 


Though the above advice was drafted primarily for 


THE MANAGEMENT RECORD 


WHEN IT WAS WITHHELD 


Once the board adopted the maintenance of mem- 
bership clause as its compromise policy, the major 
reason for withholding it was “union irresponsibility.” 
The board states that “the determination of irresponsi- 
bility was not simple.” In its relations with manage- 
ment, a union was considered irresponsible if it didn’t 
cooperate in maintaining the agreement, in maintain- 
ing discipline, or in improving production. In its 
relations with its own members, the union was called 
irresponsible if it didn’t hold reasonably frequent 
elections or if it didn’t issue reasonably regular finan- 
cial reports.t 

In practice the question of irresponsibility hinged 
on the key point of the no-strike pledge. If the 
union had violated the no-strike pledge and had in- 
duced stoppages, maintenance of membership was 
withheld—at least temporarily. However, even viola- 
tion of the no-strike pledge did not always deter the 


‘board from granting maintenance of membership. 


When the board believed that stoppages occurred 
because the union’s lack of security meant lack of 
sufficient disciplinary power to control members, it, 
on occasion, granted maintenance of membership. Or 
when union leaders showed “responsibility” in at- 
tempting to curb stoppages, the board also ordered 
an M of M clause.” 


CHECKOFF 


In its early cases, when the board refused to order 
maintenance of membership it often gave checkoff as 
an alternative. It viewed the checkoff as a milder 
form of union security which maintained the union’s 
finances. Later, however, the board used the check- 
off to supplement maintenance of membership. It 
saw the checkoff as a means of eliminating picket 
lines and other forms of disputes over dues delin- 
quencies. And it served to avoid discharge of would- 
be dues delinquents. Where a checkoff was granted 
and there was no other form of union security, the 


board looked upon it as a means of employer-union 


cooperation. This it felt was especially so where the 
lack of a checkoff—plus lack of the union’s right to 
solicit dues payments on company property—made 
it very difficult for the union to maintain its 
finances? 

Most frequently, the checkoff arrangement ordered 
by the board called for voluntary authorization on 
the part of individuals. However, in the steel, min- 
ing and meatpacking industries, the board authorized 
automatic checkoffs. In some cases, the employers 
themselves, when ordered to include a maintenance 
of membership clause in their contract, asked for an 


1Termination Report of the National War Labor Board, Volume 1, 
pp. 94, 95. 

*Tbid. 

sLittle Steel Cases. 
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automatic checkoff. They felt that it would eliminate 
interference with production caused by dues collec- 
tions. 


CHANGES AFFECTING UNION SECURITY 


Since Pearl Harbor, changes have occurred in three 
important spheres that may bear on the union-secur- 
ity issue in emergency disputes: 

e Union Strength—In 1941, there were approxi- 
mately 10% million union members; now, there are 
about 15 million members.? 


e Extent of Union Security—In 1941, 40% of the 
workers covered by contracts were under closed or 
union shop agreements.? Little or no data exists 
on the extent of maintenance of membership or 
other forms of union security.2 Now a Confer- 
ence Board analysis of 247 contracts signed since 
Korea shows that all but 6.1% have some form of 
union security or checkoff: 32% include the union 
shop, 12.6% include a modified union shop, and 19.4% 
contain maintenance of membership. 


e Legal Requirements—The Taft-Hartley Act has 
superseded the Wagner Act. The closed shop is 
now illegal. And the rights of individuals have 
received greater attention by virtue of the Taft- 
Hartley Act. In certain respects, the Taft-Hartley 
Act, and recent court interpretations of it, carry 
out practices adopted in the maintenance of mem- 
bership formula of World War II. It also pro- 
vides for points that industry wanted adopted—but 
didn’t get. Now, for example, no contract can re- 
quire union membership as a condition of employ- 
ment until a majority of the employees in the bar- 
gaining unit have authorized it. (This procedure was 
followed in the International Harvester Case of 
World War II.) No dues can be legally checked off 
unless individually authorized by the employee (as 
in the Marshall Field Case). An employee covered 
by the maintenance of membership clause may quit 
the union and not be fired so long as he pays dues,* 
(as industry requested and got in the Federal Ship- 
building Case). And unions must file constitutions 
and financial statements with the government before 
they use the facilities of the National Labor Rela- 
tions Board (one of industry’s unfilled requests 
during the World War II debate). 


Haroip Streciitz 
Division of Personnel Administration 


1See “American Labor Unions,” by Florence Peterson, Harper 
Brothers, New York, 1945; “Union Membership in the United 
States,’ The Management Record, June, 1950, p. 210. 

2Axtent of Collective Bargaining and Union Recognition,” Bureau 
of Labor Statistics, Bulletin No. 909, 1946 

8The War Labor Board said it was an established practice in 
the Pacific Coast paper, pulp and lumber industries, 

{Union Starch and Refining Co. v. NLRB, U.S. Circuit Court of 
Appeals, Seventh Circuit, February 2, 1951. 
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Sincerely Yours 
(Continued from page 171) 


4. Courting the Worker's Family 


A man’s family may appear to have little interest 
in the things he does from the time he leaves the 
house in the morning until he returns at the end of 
the day. But they will be seriously concerned with 
any aspects of his job which might affect their secur- 
ity and welfare. Even though they have little knowl- 
edge of the actual job he performs each day, they can- 
not help being concerned with his prospects for steady 
employment. They may not care whether his em- 
ployer makes punch boards or punch presses. But 
they do care whether the company pays him enough to 
cover their basic needs. 

From time to time, employees make decisions which 
have a profound effect on both their family affairs and 
the company’s operations. When these decisions are 
made hastily or without full regard for the conse- 
quences, the results can be detrimental to both. 

For example, a worker may join with a substantial 
number of his co-workers in the decision to strike. 
His reasons may seem to be entirely justifiable in 
view of the arguments he has heard at the union 
hall. But the employee may have failed to consider 
the impact of a strike on his domestic affairs. Or his 
decision, while taking into account momentarily the 
effect of a strike on his family, might have been some- 
what different if he had taken time to reflect and 
consult with his wife and other family members. 

Several companies have stated that, under the con- 
ditions just described, they have sent letters to em- 
ployees’ homes setting forth the company’s position 
prior to a strike vote or other equally drastic action. 
A few of these companies believe that serious trouble 
was averted because of the home influence on the em- 
ployees’ thinking. 

Letters of this kind seek to clear up difficult prob- 
lems. But there are more numerous cases of letters 
which are sent to employees’ homes to tell about 
events favorable to the company. Thus, in sharing in- 
‘formation about the company’s successes, manage- 
ment may bring about an improvement in its em- 
ployee relations and also in its community and public 
relations. 

Many companies convey information by letter 
when they feel that it requires some study on the part 
of the employee. In this way, he has a chance to read 
the letter during his leisure time at home. 


* * * 


“A poll revealed that 94% of our employees read the 
letters; 86% said that their wives also read the letters and 
discuss the contents.” 


“Letters to employees’ homes allow the subject to be pre- 
sented and considered at an occasion when the employee has 
time to study it carefully.” 

“We have substantial evidence that there is quite a wide 
family readership of our letters. And we know that many 
of the wives of our workers are reading the letters even if 
their husbands are not.” 

“We have a high regard for the good influence which em- 
ployees’ wives have on matters we write about.” 


5. The Official Version 


Employees sometimes hear a half dozen versions 
of a single report about some action or policy which 
seriously affects them. A difficult problem arises in 
controlling the accuracy of information as it passes 
from top management down the line to supervisory 
levels and finally to rank-and-file employees. 

The grapevine, too, plays its part in reshaping 
management’s information until the popular version 
often bears little or no resemblance to the original. 

In order to overcome this problem, some companies 
use letters to make sure that the official version 
reaches employees. And they, in turn, learn to accept 
the information as being official and authentic. Such 
letters eliminate doubt and suspicion. Often they © 
build confidence and security. 


* * * 


““A letter makes the message official.” 


“A letter is official, authoritative and provides uniform 
information.” 


6. Uniform Coverage 


Some types of information can be handed down to 
employees without suffering from the various changes 
which take place as they pass from one level of man- 
agement to another. But there is also information 
which must reach the employee in the original words 
of the executive responsible for the message. 

Printed media give the best assurance that infor- 
mation will reach employees just as management 
intended it should. The risk of having the informa- 
tion changed in any way is entirely eliminated when 
the message goes directly from management to each 
individual employee. This direct contact is available 
through letters to employees. They are believed by 
many to be the most effective and practicable way 
which management has to address employees directly. 

There are other times when management is primar- 
ily interested in seeing that the message which em- 
ployees get is uniform and consistent throughout the — 
organization. Here, too, letters will serve the purpose 


advantageously. 
* * * 


“When you write letters to employees you have complete 
control over what you say and how you say it.” 


THE MANAGEMENT RECORD: 


| “All employees get the same story at the same time as an 
| official management statement.” 


1. A Permanent Record 


| Misunderstanding between management and em- 
‘ployees sometimes arises from a lapse of memory. 


| Either management or employees may be guilty of 
| such a lapse. 


These misunderstandings are frequently echoes of 


‘former misunderstandings. For example, a company 


| may have experienced a serious labor conflict at one 
| time in which charges and countercharges followed 


one another in rapid succession. After considerable 
discussion, the opposing sides may have accepted 
certain compromises and reached an agreement. Dur- 


| ing this period a great many statements may have 
| been made by a large number of people. 


A year later, a parallel situation might arise. The 


| absence of any evidence to substantiate what was or 
) was not said during the former episode could set off 
| a whole new string of charges and countercharges. 


To avert this, some companies send letters to em- 


| ployees which are, in a sense, a recorder’s minutes of 
| the original charges and countercharges, the steps 


in the bargaining conferences, and the final agree- 


| ment. Printed evidence of this kind has served, in 
| several instances, to settle a subsequent dispute in its 
early stages. 


ee ae} 


“Letters provide a means of expressing clearly and in black 


|| and white an established policy of the company.” 


“When letters are written, there can hardly be any question 


‘later as to exactly what was said.” 


“But you have to be careful about what you say lest it 


pop out at an inopportune moment.” 


8. Letters Boost Morale 


Numerous claims have been made in the past few 
years that employees’ morale and productivity in- 


| crease when they are informed about company affairs 


which affect their security, their chances for advance- 
ment and when they understand how their respective 


| jobs fit into the whole. While it is most difficult to 


trace any noticeable improvement in employees’ atti- 
tudes directly to a program which supplies them with 
this type of information, there are a large number 
of companies which are convinced that these programs 
are effective and desirable. 

They are joined with many others in proclaiming 
the benefits of letters to employees in these programs. 
The effectiveness of an information program is en- 


| hanced, they say, when the president, or some other 


member of the top management group, addresses his 


employees dirctly. A direct message from the boss 
__ makes the employee feel closer to the company, raises 


| his self-esteem and prestige. 
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“We write letters for these reasons: to acknowledge the 
employee as an individual, rather than as one of a group; 
to keep on friendly, human terms with him; and to develop 
in him a sense of security and ‘belonging’—a feeling that 
he is needed.” 

“Letters provide a means of giving the employee individual 
recognition by indicating that we consider him important 
enough to address a letter to him.” 

“The chief advantage of a letter would seem to be that an 
employee will feel that he is worthy of consultation and that 
he merits the dignity of exchanging opinions and information.” 

“We believe such a manifestation of interest is likely to 
make an employee feel like a member of the team.” 

“Periodic letters to employees are very worth while and 
pay off in improved employee relations. We have had very 
favorable reactions from our people.” 


9. A Jolly Good Fellow 


It is not uncommon to find that the president of 
a company has risen to his position from the lowest 
rung of the ladder. But even in such a case, his ex- 
periences and attitudes as a nonsupervisory employee 
twenty-five years ago may bear little relation to the ex- 
periences and attitudes of his present nonsupervisory 
employees. In all likelihood as president of a com- 
pany, his interests now are not those he had as a 
rank-and-file worker in the company. In short, his 
understanding of employees’ problems and feelings 
may be inaccurate. 

Knowledge of employees’ problems is not necessar- 
ily an attribute of a good company president. His 
success may be due to his proficiency in other aspects 
of the company’s operations, with personnel matters 
left to a specialist in that field. The difficulty arises 
when the president mistakenly thinks he understands 
employee problems in the light of his own experience 
and lays down personnel policies on that faulty foun- 
dation. 

In the replies to this survey, several executives 
stated that they acquired an entirely new concept of 
employee attitudes when they started writing letters 
to them. This came about in two ways. 

First, before writing a letter, some effort was made 
to learn what subjects employees were concerned 
about and what their feelings were on these matters. 
Second, in his letter to employees, the president would 
invite return comments and suggestions. These came 
both through written replies and personal conversa- 
tions. This direct, two-way flow of information proved 
to be most valuable. 

Having a clearer understanding of his employees’ 
problems and feelings, the president was able to set 
in motion the policies and practices which proved to 
his employees that he was sincerely concerned about 
their welfare. 

In addition, employees’ regard for the president 
increased when they found that his door was open 
to them at all times. It was enlightening to some 
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of them to learn that the president was human, 
friendly and sympathetic. This often was in contrast 
to caricatures that lampooned him as a formally at- 
tired, pompous and porcine person whose bags of 
money had been gotten by depriving workers of their 
just share of the company’s wealth. 

“You don’t have to be a ‘jolly good fellow’ to be a 
good president,” one executive stated, “but it helps.” 


* * * 


“We use letters to give the president an opportunity to 
express himself directly to each employee, thereby helping 
him break down any feeling that the president is not con- 
cerned with the individual worker.” 


“To be effective, letters must be written by a person who 
has a keen understanding of the problems and feelings of 
the employees.” 


10. Reaching Decentralized Employees 


It is characteristic of some companies to distribute 
their operations over a wide area. Public utilities and 
transportation are examples. In these, and certain 
other companies, employees may be scattered over a 
wide area. In the case of a power and light company, 
this may include several counties; in the case of a 
railroad, several states; in the case of an airline, sev- 
eral countries. 

Employees in these outlying offices may have only 
a hazy idea of main office activities, company-wide 
operations, or who the officers of the company are. 
In order to bring these employees into the main 
stream, companies have addressed letters to all em- 
ployees at their homes. They have found this an aid in 
bringing about such an objective. 


* & 


“Our 17,000 employees are scattered over a vast area of 
10,000 square miles. Because of this peculiar condition, 
letters are a necessary means of communication with our 
employees. We occasionally want our employees to receive 
mail direct from the home office.” 


“There is no substitute for personal contact in communi. 
cating with employees. In large corporations such as ours, 
it isn’t always easy to make personal contact. We sincerely 
believe that the next best approach is the employee letter 
sent directly to the home.” 


LETTERS ARE EFFECTIVE, BUT— 


Throughout most of the replies to the survey, there 
was noted a high regard for the part which letters 
play in obtaining and maintaining good employee 
relations. Several executives pointed out, however, 
that no information program, method or medium will 
ever take the place of high standards of good human 
relations which affect the day-to-day relations of 
people at work. 

* * * 


“Letters to employees are effective and desirable when they 
are factual, sincere, down to earth and confined to subjects 
of interest to the employees. But no employee communi- 
cations program can of itself contribute to good employee 
relations unless the company policies which it seeks to reflect 
are sound.” 


“Letters have a very—definite advantage when they are 
part of a larger_program of communications and when they 
are not relied upon to do the job alone.” 


“While we do have quite a comprehensive program of com- 
munications, we rely largely on our supervisory employees 
to keep their employees informed.” 


“While letters are one means of communicating with em- 
ployees, it is my personal opinion that face-to-face discussions 
with groups of employees are much more effective, and where 
this can be done, the letters should serve only as confirmation.” 


“It would be most difficult to name the best tool for com- 
municating different types of information to employees. ‘The 
point is to tell employees everything they should know as 
part of the consumer-stockholder-employee team which 
makes the profit-and-loss system more profit than loss. The 
tool used is not nearly as important as the will to impart facts.” 


Emer W. Ear, Jr. 
Division of Personnel Administration 


June, 1951 


“*Creeping Standards’’ 


It’s a scientific age. And chances are that somewhere 
along the line, management has called in a time-study 
|| expert to give a scientific answer as to what Mr.: Average 
| should be expected to produce on a certain job for a certain 
| length of time. Of course, if Mr. Eager Beaver is running 
| the machine, he'll get paid for his extra production. And 
| the company doesn’t mind that a bit. 

_ But here’s the rub. Creeping standards or loose time 
| standards may make it look as if Mr. Average has turned 
into Superman; his take-home pay soars without his actu- 
ally having contributed an extra ounce of energy. New 
| methods, new materials, new products and/or many other 
| factors can be responsible for the time standard becoming 
obsolete. 


This is a real headache for the company and often one 
that isn’t easy to correct. Workers don’t like their pay cut 
and unions often resist having new standards set. The 
story starting on the next page, “Loose Time Standards Are 
Hidden Wage Increases,” examines the problem and gives 
an account of what many companies are doing about it. 


. eo @ @ 
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| Junior Goes to College—on the Company 


Here’s a break for Pop and for the youngsters. More 

| companies all the time are setting up scholarship funds 

for their employees’ sons and daughters. Not that it’s 

easy—the competition is usually keen. But if they can 

meet the requirements, they may end up with bachelor 
degrees without stretching the family purse strings. 

Who is eligible, who does the selecting, how various plans 
are set up—these are just some of the questions answered in 
the story, “Off to College—on Company Funds.” It begins 
on page 210. 

eee 


Selling Training 
It takes salesmanship to sell a training program. It’s 


not just one item that makes the sale either—there are 
many customers and many ideas involved. First, there 
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are several levels of management that have to buy the idea 
that an organized training program is what they need. 
Then they have to accept the idea that, this is their own 
responsibility and that they have to carry it out through 
a planned approach. The last important item on the bill 
of sale is the idea that ‘the training program has to meet 
the specific needs that a packaged program may not reach. 

In “Training: A Sales Problem” (page 201), several 
selling points that have worked for other companies are de- 
scribed. A written) training policy of one company is also 
given in its entirety. 
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Driving for the Company 


Like everything else, the mileage allowance paid sales- 
men who use their own cars for company business has gone 
up. This year, companies are paying about one cent more 
on the mile, generally, than they did last year, according 
to the Board’s recent survey. The method of payment still 
varies considerably, but more than half of the companies 
reimbursing their salesmen for the use of their cars grant a 
flat-rate mileage allowance. Almost 90% of the companies 
pay the same rates to nonsales personnel who have to use 
their cars for company business. A detailed breakdown of 
what and how these salesmen who drive are reimbursed 
is given on page 204. 
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Respite 

Consumers are enjoying at least a temporary reprieve 
from the meat axe blows of inflation. March and April 
statistics confirmed the suspicion that consumers’ prices or 
the “cost of living” spiral had begun to flatten out. Current 
trends in the commodity markets, not to mention the more 
dramatic retail price wars, hold a promise of fairly stable 
or even declining living costs in May and June. On the 
other hand, the longer-term prospects for higher wage 
rates and allocation of more and more raw materials for 
defense production suggest a resumption of the inflationary 
tendencies which prevailed until recently. Facts and figures 
on the cost of living, earnings and employment are given 
in the story starting on page 228. 


Lecse Jime Standards Are 


HIDDEN WAGE INCREASES 


HE subject of productivity is receiving a lot of 

attention in present-day labor-management talks. 
It comes up whenever general wage increases are dis- 
cussed. Unions have long been aware that the trend 
of industrial productivity is steadily upward. Meas- 
ured in terms of output per man hour, the rise is 
usually estimated to be close to 3% a year. And with 
increasing insistence, unions are demanding a share 
of this gain for their members. 

An important segment of management in the past 
few years has come to accept this claim. In the words 
of the president of the General Motors Corporation, 
Charles E. Wilson: “Union workmen, as well as 
others, can properly expect to participate in the pros- 
perity of America.” This expectation has become a 
reality in a number of recent long-term union agree- 
ments. Each employee in the bargaining unit is 
granted an automatic wage increase, usually of two, 
three or four cents an hour, each year of the term of 
the contract. 

This type of general wage increase, based on rising 
productivity, is a new development in industrial re- 
lations. However, many companies have been paying 
out a different kind of productivity wage increase for 
many years. As a matter of fact, this kind is as old 
as the institution of wage incentives. It bears little 
resemblance to the new annual improvement factor 
adjustments for productivity. For one thing, it is 
usually given unwittingly, in spite of management’s 
best efforts to prevent it. Moreover, it is not given 
equally to all employees. Usually, most employees 
get nothing, while a few benefit up to 100% of their 
base rate, or even more. The kind of increase referred 
to is the result of “loose time standards,” or “creeping 
changes” in standards. 

The object of a wage incentive plan is to encour- 
age and reward above-normal output by means of 
extra pay. To measure above-normal output of a 
production worker, it is first necessary to decide what 
is normal. This is usually done by a time study, 
which determines the time required to accomplish 
a task by an average operator working at normal 
pace. 

Once the time standard is established, it remains 
in effect as long as the conditions of the job remain 


unchanged. Therein lies the rub. New products, new 
methods, new materials are constantly changing the) 
job contents. These changes make it possible to per-+ 
form a given operation in less time than before. Un 
less the standard is also changed, workers on some} 
jobs, with no extra effort on their part, might easily) 
earn several times the rate intended when the stand- 
ard was set. | 

Creeping changes_in standards have many causes.| 
They can result from rearrangement of machines,} 
adoption of material-handling equipment, handier| 
locations of controls, unreported design changes, im-| 
proved mechanical condition of machines, better serv-| 
ice and delivery of material, changes in tolerances, and| 
so forth. 

It is usual when changes occur to set a new stand-| 
ard. If this were always done promptly, loose or} 
“runaway” rates would be prevented. Productivity| 
gains, instead of accruing to a few employees, would| 
be equally available to all. 


However, this is not always done. Sometimes the 
fault lies with the management. The change in the 
job standard may be the result not of a single major 
improvement but rather the accumulation of many 
small improvements. The industrial engineering de- 
partment may not have the manpower to pick up 
these small changes. Also, changes in method and 
material are sometimes made without proper notifica- 
tion to all concerned. As a result of this failure in 
communication, some standards may soon get seri-. 
ously out of line. | 

Sometimes the obstacles to proper standards main- 
tenance come from another source. Unions, mindful 
of past. abuses in piecework rate cutting, have been. 
generally successful in hedging in the process of set- 
ting new standards. Union agreements often provide 
that jobs will not be restudied unless the change in 
method results in a change of at least 5% in the 
standard. Smaller changes are not grounds for re- 
study, even though cumulatively they may exceed 
the 5% mark. 

When a job is opened for restudy by reason of a 
major change, some companies have followed the prac- 
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lice of picking up all the smaller changes at the same 
time. Alert unions, however, have in some cases ef- 
fectually closed this door. They have gotten manage- 
ment to agree that when a job is restudied because 
of a major change, only the element of the job 
affected by that change may be retimed. The rest 
of the job cannot be touched. 

| Most managements are constantly striving to keep 
their time standards up to date. There have been 
instances, however, where the management has con- 
nived at the loosening of standards. To loosen a 


| time standard is in effect to give a wage increase. In 


times of national stabilization of wages, the granting 
of ordinary wage increases is closely restricted. 


Some managements, in their eagerness to hold and 


attract labor by means of promises of higher earnings, 


have succumbed to the temptation to relax their 


standards. This is like resorting to opiates. It is 


easy to adopt, it makes everything seem rosy for 


‘the time being, but the longer it is used the more 


| 


The faults of managements and the efforts of 
‘unions have thus conspired in many companies to 
undermine the system of time standards. There are 
few companies with wage incentive plans that do not 
have at least some rates that are admitted by. all 
to be far out of line. Yet management and unions 
seldom agree on measures for correcting the situation. 

In an attempt to throw light on the problem, THE 
‘ConrerENcEe Boarp addressed inquiries to a score of 
chief industrial. engineers of large companies with 
wage incentive plans. These engineers were asked, 
first, how they prevent and correct loose time stand- 
ards. Second, they were asked what, if anything, they 


do to ease the adjustment in the case of workers 


whose earnings are reduced by a retiming of the 


| standard for their jobs. 


} 


! 


NATURE OF PROBLEM 


The problem was stated in general terms by one 
of the industrial engineers as follows: 


“Theoretically every time an operation is changed, even 
in the slightest degree, new time standards are supposed to 
_ be made effective. In the average plant, however, there are 
many minor changes which-creep into.an operation over a 
_ period of time and which tend to increase output. Invari- 
ably, after a period of time, the employee feels he is 
' entitled to the higher earnings which have resulted because 


_ of these changes.” 


The employee’s point of view with regard to efforts 
to keep standards up to date was expressed by one 
of the industrial engineers as follows: 


“We realize that the factory worker on piecework has 
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established for himself a standard of living which is in line 
with his actual earnings. Any reduction in his take-home, 
either by an outright cut in the piecework rate or by a 
change in method, is automatically reflected in his standard 
of living.” 


The following are three forthright statements of 
management’s position: 


“Tt seems to me that efforts to ‘ease the adjustment to 
lower earnings’ pervert the real objective of incentive stand- 
ards, which should be to correctly measure the amount of 
work involved in any job and to pay fairly for the rate of 
production attained. These efforts, it seems to me, are the 
result of an overzealous human relations attitude or the 
acceptance of a false argument advanced by the union. Our 
attitude has always been that we do not guarantee any 
earnings above base rate to any employee. On the other 
hand, however, employees on incentives are offered identical 
opportunities on every job.” 

* * @ 


“We do not see how the benefit of improvements can be 
given to certain workers who happen to be on particular 
jobs. We believe that the results of more efficient operation 
should be shared with all workers through changes in the 
wage scale or passed on to our customers through price ad- 
justments.” 

* 8 ® 

“We are meeting increasing union objection to the in- 
stallation of sound time values. The objection is in direct 
proportion to the variance between the old time value and 
the new one. It has been our experience that if the new 
time value does not represent a large percentage of the ac- 
tivity, and thereby does not result in a substantial decrease 
in the individual’s or group’s earnings, in such cases the 
employees are satisfied to overlook the reduction. However, 
where it results in a decided reduction in earnings, we have 
had a number of instances where employees have refused 
to perform the work covered by the new time values.” 


AN OUNCE OF PREVENTION 


The industrial engineers were in general agreement 
that the prime requisite of sound standards is con- 
stant scrutiny of all jobs on standards. The follow- 
ing are some of their specific suggestions: 


“We believe that, generally, far too little attention is given 
to checking and rechecking in order to catch job changes as 
they occur. We insist that no changes, no matter how slight, 
be made in the job by anyone without notifying us as far 
in advance as possible. In our own plant, we provide fore- 
men and managers with a description of each job, including 
time standard and rate information. Moreover we post at 
each job a copy of the time standard, listing all elements in 
sequence, and all counts, weights, sizes, etc. In this way we 
provide all parties concerned with essential job information 
so that almost anyone can check. We expect any deviations 
to be reported to us promptly. 

“We try to recheck each job at least every two years, but 
unfortunately we are usually far behind in our schedule. 
Where very minor changes are discovered, we make notes on 
our time study indicating that when a major change in 
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method is effected these minor changes should also be taken 
into account. 


“We make no bones about changing standards whenever 
there is a change in method, material or equipment. We 
find that if such changes are made promptly no one gets 
hurt, even though we include the accumulated minor 
changes.” 

+ &€ & 


“Our contract reads: ‘It is agreed that no change will be 
made in permanent piecework prices or standards unless 
changes are made in the job content of the operation in 
question which increases or decreases the time that is needed 
to produce a unit of production. Any change in permanent 
piecework prices or standards will be made commensurate 
with a degree of change in job content unless otherwise mu- 
tually agreed upon.’ 


“When a piecework price is either increased or decreased 
at the time that the job change takes place, we have very 
little argument with the union. We do have difficulty, how- 
ever, where a change was made in the job contents and then, 
months later, we pick it up. We attempt to make the cor- 
rection then, even though we get into considerable argument. 
In these instances we more or less ‘fly by the seat of our 
pants’ in that we do the best we can. Sometimes we get 
into negotiations on the rate and only a portion of the 
change is taken out of the piecework price.” 


Putting Employees on Notice 


“Tf a standard shows a change of 5% or more, we will 
make the adjustment regardless of the change in earnings. 
If the job change is less than 5%, we normally do not 
change the standard. We do call the operators concerned 
and the union committeemen together and explain to them 
what the change is and that we do not plan to adjust the 
present standard. However, we want them to know that 
when more changes occur in that operation it will be subject 
to adjustment from time to time. 


“We find it more satisfactory to explain the change when 
it occurs, even if it is only minor, than to wait for a longer 
period and then try to convince the operators that the 
change had occurred.” 


* «+ 


“To prevent a loosening of standards, we have, first, con- 
ducted an intensive educational program among the fore- 
men, staff departments and particularly the maintenance 
department so that they will let the industrial engineering 
department know when a machine speed or other condition 
which would affect the time standard is changed. Second, 
we have arranged to note in writing on the time study 
computation sheet and the job description sheet any changes 
in the job, regardless of how small they might be. If the 
change would produce a plus or minus 3% change in the 
time standard, we make the change immediately. If the 
change would not affect the time standard by 3%. we note 
it and accumulate the changes. Since a copy of the time 
study computation sheet is in the operating department, the 
employees actually have a record that a change from the 
original method is in effect. Third, once a year a time study 
engineer quickly audits the job to see if the method being 


used agrees with the method upon which the standard was 
set.” 


Routine Methods Check in Textile Company 
ae Eee eR PRUE Cnn a 


“Tn our textile plant we take the following measures to 
prevent loosening of standards: 


“1. We have a full-time crew following the operators and 
making records of the frequency of thread breaks, loom 
stops, ete. Their findings are compared with the standard 
and if the actual conditions have changed from standard 
sufficiently to change the rate 5%, we change the rate and 
work assignments. By making these routine rechecks, actual 
against standard, on all major occupations, fabrics, and yarn 
counts, on a definite schedule, we can catch these loose or 
tight rates before they get too far out of line. 


“2. We have a crew with tachometers, scales, and other 
instruments check every machine in the plant at least once 
a month. They take loom speeds, weigh packages, etc., and 
report their findings against the standard. These are vari- 
able items subject to human error or faulty machine setup 
and in many instances contribute to rates getting off stand- 
ard. When we find something wrong it is reported and then 
we recheck the next day.to make sure that the corrections 
have been made. 

“3. In-order to check methods and changes in normal 
times of small amounts not readily discernible by passing 
inspection, we arrange to completely retime-study every 
incentive installation by occupation at least once a year. 
The actual findings of these recheck studies are compared 
with the original standards, element by element, and if there 
are changes which, accumulatively, change the rate 5%, we 
change the rate. 

“We have a crew of machinery inspectors who, on a defi- 
nite schedule, at least once a month, on a random sampling 
basis, shut down equipment and make a complete physical 
inspection. Findings are reported to the maintenance depart- 
ment. Rechecks are made to insure that any worn part or 
other faulty conditions have been corrected. 

“What I am saying in all the above is that instead of 
trying to find some way to explain to the employee about 
reducing his piece rates, one of the best approaches that we 
know is to cure the problem at its source by eliminating or 
minimizing the necessity of cutting the rates to an appreci- 
able extent. 

“However, needless to say, even with the above tech- 
niques, occasionally we will have a rate which might have 
been loose for several weeks. As I have stated, when we 
find such a case, we change the rate. In large measure, 
employee resistance to this changing of rates is virtually 
eliminated because we have followed this same policy with 
respect to raising and lowering rates over the past five or 
six years. The union and the employees have come to recog- 


nize this fact.” 
te he 


“The industrial engineer should be alert to pick up all 
changes, however small, in job conditions and quickly re- 
flect them in the prices paid by the proper measurement 


technique—little trouble will then ensue. We all recognize 
that from a practical angle it is virtually impossible to attain 


(Continued on page 232) 
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TRAINING: A SALES PROBLEM 


The training director has to sell all levels of management on the idea 
that training is a line responsibility and must meet specific needs 


HE top training man of a large corporation 

recently remarked, “You know, as I visit our 
managers, I sometimes think it’s the way I part my 
hair that sells some of them on the idea of doing a 
good training job.” That is a typical view that many 
training men have about one of their chief headaches: 
selling a training program. 

The most experienced training directors agree at 
the outset that organized training is a normal part of 
the training job; it is not a peculiarity of any par- 
ticular company. But nobody has discovered an easy 
method for selling organized training methods. There 
are no gimmicks or gadgets that make it easy. Pat 
solutions don’t exist. 

The selling job of the training man revolves around 
three key points: 


e Selling all levels of management on training. 


e Selling the idea that training is a line responsi- 
bility at all levels. 


e Selling the idea that training should be molded 
to specific needs. 


SELLING ALL LEVELS 


One of the major difficulties is that the training 
director has to sell so many people. He has to sell 
the whole management group from top to bottom. 
And the problem differs at each level. 

An all important group is, of course, top manage- 
ment. The problem with this group may not, how- 
ever, be as difficult as it seems. Top management men 
' are increasingly aware of the possibilities for improv- 
ing their organizations through systematic training. 
Several indications of this are: the rapid increase in 
the number of training departments in recent years, 
the development of extensive training centers in some 
of the larger companies, and the rapid development 
of training programs at the executive level. 

A major task of the training director is to get top 
management to evidence and to communicate its sup- 
port to the rest of the organization. Some training 
directors get top management to participate in the 
program whenever possible. They feel that when 
lower levels of management see their bosses active 
in the program, they are really behind it. 
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One device that has been found effective in focusing 
top management’s interest on organized training is the 
development of a written training policy. The process 
of developing such a policy encourages study and dis- 
cussion. When completed, it defines the company’s 
attitude toward training. The actual publication of 
the written training policy gives the training director 
an invaluable sales aid. One company’s written train- 
ing policy is shown on page 203. 

Another example of utilizing top management’s 
support is a recent booklet published by the Esso 
Standard Oil Company. This booklet on supervisory 
training opens with a message from M. J. Rathbone, 
former president of the company. This message, en- 
titled “The Supervisor in Industry,” is reproduced on 
page 202. 

While the top man may not be too tough, some 
training directors are dismayed by the resistance they 
meet at the operating level of management. Training 
men familiar with the situation, however, point out 
that experience with systematic training is not too 
common among the managers and supervisors of 
industry. As a result, these men have had practically 
no opportunity to compare planned training with less 
systematic methods. 

Training directors find that production managers 
are often too preoccupied to try organized training 
methods. When once they have had a successful ex- 
perience, however, they are anxious to further explore 
the possibilities. Timing, therefore, counts heavily. 
One training director cited his experience with a plant 
superintendent who always agreed with the need for 
supervisory training but complained, “Where will we 
get the time?” By biding his time, the training di- 
rector found an opportunity to revive the subject 
when operations were slack. The superintendent 
jumped at the proposal, feeling that here was a good 
way to keep his supervisors profitably occupied. 

The trainee group itself is another point of resist- 
ance—especially at the supervisory level. Upper levels 
of management may see need for a training plan for 
middle and lower levels of supervision. But unless 
the supervisors understand and accept the need for 
training, much effort can be wasted. Supervisors will 
benefit most when they feel that the training helps 
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The Supervisor in Industry’ 


Every employer would agree, I think, that he would 
rather have supervisors than gang-watchers. And 
he can if he wants to. The requisites are simple. All 
that is needed is to give the foreman four things— 
training, responsibility, authority and fair treatment. 
This sounds simple, but it isn’t quite as simple as it 
sounds. In fact, I venture to say that developing 
good foremen is a harder job than selecting the 
proper machinery, locating a factory, or picking out 
a line of products to manufacture. 


The old well-known responsibilities of a foreman 
for safety, quality, quantity, costs, etc., are not enough. 
Today’s foremen must know company policy and 
public relations, they must be familiar with labor 
techniques, national labor trends, sociological trends 
and many other similar matters. Particularly in pro- 
cessing industries, technological developments demand 
that foremen be more broadly educated. The com- 
plexities of most modern business demand that fore- 
men know the interrelationship of the various depart- 
mental functions and how their actions may affect 
other departments. They must know and observe 
many governmental regulations and requirements. 
The only way a foreman can become sufficiently expert 
in all these lines is through comprehensive, well- 
planned training programs. 


them with their problems. In one West Coast com- 
pany, the industrial relations department recom- 
mends that all supervisory training point toward 
problem solving—of problems that really exist. 

Several companies make a direct approach and 
ask their supervisors what training they believe they 
need. A large part of the training program of the 
Aluminum Company of America has been developed 
in this way. A large petroleum company has launched 
a program in which the initial meeting is devoted 
to exploring the following questions: 


What should a supervisor know? 
What should a supervisor be able to do? 
What kind of a person should a supervisor be? 


TRAINING—A LINE RESPONSIBILITY 


Most managers are aware of the fact that the men 
under them need training. Very few don’t recognize 
it. In either case, the key problem is getting them 
to realize that the training responsibility is theirs. 
The next step is getting them to carry out that re- 
sponsibility through a planned approach. The thesis 
the experienced training man operates on is: Training 
is properly the responsibility’ of anyone in manage- 


1See “Some Principles of Industrial Training,” The Management 
Record, December, 1950, p. 447. 


Every progressive business should train its foremen 
and not let them “just grow” like Topsy. The fore- 
men must be sold the value of these training pro- 
grams by top management so they do not regard them 
as either a nuisance or a reflection on their ability. 
Part of these training programs should involve con- 
tact between foremen and top management so each 
can learn how the other is thinking, how they ap- 
proach problems, and how they react to situations. 
The training should not be turned over entirely to 
industrial relations experts, as it is a definite manage- 
ment responsibility. 

I cannot overemphasize the importance of estab- 
lishing proper training programs for foremen, the 
continued application and improvement of them, and 
the need for active management participation in 
them. The foreman simply cannot do the job we 
want him to do today without proper training and 
equipment. We would not expect an engineer or a 
doctor to perform his work without proper training; 
how-can we expect our foremen who are production 
men, our labor-handling men, our public relations men, 
to do their jobs efficiently without proper training. 


1By J. M. Rathbone, former president of Esso Standard Oil 
Company and now director of the Standard Oil Company 
(New Jersey), in the introduction to the booklet, “Supervisor 
Training,” recently published by Esso. 


ment who has a need or an objective to be reached. | 

Some managers are willing to buy the idea that the | 
training director or training department is better able | 
to do a training job than they are themselves. That 
type of sale may be relatively easy, but successful | 
training directors agree that neither the training | 
director nor a large training department can ever 
hope to do the training job for a company. Lasting 
results are usually achieved only when line manage- | 
ment accepts its training responsibility and actively } 
participates in planned training activities. This view- 
point is expressed by the top training man of a large 
aircraft company: 


“It is our feeling that higher supervision in a _ 
line organization should handle a major portion of 
the training of supervision reporting to them. This | 
is important because of the training received by — 
higher levels of supervision, because the importance 
of training is impressed on all levels and because / 
training received from higher supervision is more 
acceptable and effective.” 


Experienced training directors look upon their func- © 
tion as one of advising and assisting line manage- 
ment to accept and carry out training responsibilities, — 
rather than as a responsibility for carrying out the © 
training activity themselves. One of the country’s | 
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) leading training directors describes the function of 
' his department as follows: 


“We look upon ourselves in the training section 
as being available to give service to the diagnosis 
of needs, preparation of plans, and the creation of 
the materials needed in the administration and 
follow-up of such programs.” 


MAKING TRAINING MEET NEEDS 


Another key phase of the problem involves the de- 
termination of how the training director can best 
serve his organization. The temptation probably al- 
ways exists to use a packaged program that has ap- 
peared to be successful. This temptation was accen- 
tuated during World War II. One top training man 
has called this the shotgun method. Successful train- 
| ing men today are adopting a different approach. 

William B. Given, Jr., president of the American 
Brake Shoe Company, set forth this approach in a 
talk to his sales organization: 


“Today, the great salesmen are men qualified to 
help the customer solve his problems. The success- 
ful man must know his product, its service. He 
must know the buyer’s problems, as to that product, 
better than the buyer.” 


_ Training is concerned with what people do and 
how they do it. Unless it is directed at improving 
their ability to do something they are required to do 
or should do, training men say that it serves no use- 
ful purpose. 

Both informal and formal methods can play a part 
in discovering training needs. Some training directors 
find that by working informally and intimately with 
various department heads they are able to develop 
training plans suited to the individual needs of the 
department. They make no effort to have a uniform 
program throughout the company. It is of course 
tempting for a training man to use throughout the 
company a program that has succeeded in one de- 
partment. This may not always be advisable, since 
actual needs may differ. It is also worth mentioning 
that the individuals he serves well often become his 
star salesmen. 

In a number of companies, more formalized methods 
are being developed for discovering training needs. 
Westinghouse Electric Corporation, for example, has 
developed a “management responsibilities survey” 
to spot foreman training needs. A survey form is 
used with a group of plant foremen to discover what 
they say they do. This same form is used with their 
superiors to discover what the boss expects of his 
foremen. By analyzing the two surveys, operating 
management gets a clear picture of foreman training 
needs. Also, a growing number of companies are 
analyzing the results of performance reviews and atti- 
tude surveys to discover training needs. 
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The problem of selling training is an ever-present 
and ever-changing one. No training program ever 
starts out in full bloom. It takes sales effort to de- 
velop it step by step. Some training directors make 
use of an annual report of training activities for dis- 
tribution to management as part of their continuing 
sales effort. The ultimate objective, of course, is the 
true staff relationship wherein the training specialist is 
called upon regularly to assist with a line problem. 
While this objective may seem far distant to train- 
ing men in some companies, it already exists in other 
companies. In a recent letter to THe CONFERENCE 
Boarp, an industrial relations man wrote: 


“We have found line management’s attitude 
toward supervisory training increasingly favorable. 
In many areas of our operations, we have passed 
the point where it is necessary to sell supervisory 
training and now find it difficult to keep up with 
the demands for training on the part of manage- 
ment.” 

Wiu1am W. MussmMann 
Division of Personnel Administration 


Training Policy for the 
Indianapolis and Greenfield Plants of 
Eli Lilly and Company 


OBJECTIVE 


The company’s objective in the field of training is to 
achieve more efficient and effective operation of each unit 
of the business and of the company as a whole through 
efforts to obtain employee understanding of the job, and 
skill in performing the job. 

This calls for planning and building a capable organiza- 
tion for the future while meeting successfully today’s oper- 
ation requirements. Thus, it entails efforts by all levels of 
management both to obtain the very best performance of 
which each employee is capable on his present assigned 
job and to develop in employees those qualities and abilities 
which will be needed when position of responsibility must 
be filled in the future. Implied in these is the need for all 
levels of management to give careful consideration to the 
application of training in the solution of all operating prob- 
lems involving performance of personnel. 


RESPONSIBILITY FOR TRAINING 
Training Responsibility of the Supervisory Organization 


The magnitude and importance of the company’s train- 
ing objective indicate clearly that the program must be 
broad, continuous, and flexible. Furthermore, the respon- 
sibility for training must be broad. 

The company’s training policy and program are predicated 
on the realization that an employee’s effectiveness on the 
job and his development will depend in great measure 

(Continued on page 235) 


DRIVING FOR THE COMPANY 


Salesmen who use their own cars for company business are being paid higher 
Here are the findings on how and for what these salesmen 
are reimbursed in 319 companies surveyed recently by the Board 


mileage rates this year. 


HIGHER flat mileage allowance is being paid to 
salesmen who use their own cars on company 
business. A recent study of 319 companies by THE 
ConreRENCE Boarp shows that the rate most gen- 
erally paid today is seven cents a mile; six cents a 
mile was the rate most companies paid their sales- 
men a year ago, according to a similar survey. (See 
Chart, 1.) 
In 236 companies where salesmen use their own 
cars: 


e More than half are reimbursed by a flat-rate 
mileage allowance. (See Chart 2.) 

e Approximately 20% reimburse their salesmen 
with a combination method of fixed payment and 
a mileage rate. 

e Remaining companies in this group use varied 
plans such as graduated mileage rates, fixed allow- 
ances or a combination of two or more of these 
plans. 


In fifty-eight other companies (see Table 1), com- 
pany cars or leased cars are provided: to the sales- 
men for business purposes. In ten of these companies, 
salesmen are required to pay all automobile trans- 
portation expenses. 


1. FLAT MILEAGE RATES 


The major group, or forty-eight of the 124 com- 
panies using a straight mileage method of reimbursing 
salesmen, pay 7 cents a mile. In the eighty-two com- 
panies surveyed last year, more companies were pay- 
ing 6 cents a mile than any other figure. The average 
payment for all companies reimbursing salesmen by 
this method is 6.6 cents a mile. 

Over 60% of the companies also pay for any tolls 
for bridges, tunnels or ferries as well as parking fees 
and garage storage away from home. 


2. ALLOWANCE AND MILEAGE RATE 


A fixed periodic payment plus a mileage allowance 
is used by forty-eight companies, or 26% of those 
companies paying on some basis other than flat 
mileage allowance. The allowance is intended to cover 
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the costs which do not vary directly with mileage, 
such as insurance, license fees and depreciation. It is 
computed either on a monthly, weekly or daily basis. 
The mileage rate covers gas, oil, and other running | 
expenses—expenses primarily determined by the 
number of miles driven. 

In addition, certain other items such as tolls and | 
parking fees are generally paid separately by the | 
company. Salesmen-are encouraged to keep accur- 
ate records of -their expenses. This has the added 
advantage of proving to salesmen that they are ade- 
quately reimbursed for the use of their cars, as well 
as providing the company with an accurate check on 
costs. 

A number of companies in this group operate 
under the Runzheimer Plan. This plan takes into 
account such variable factors as residence, territory, 
the kind of car and annual mileage. Each salesman | 
receives a monthly allowance and mileage rate tailor- 
made to fit his particular circumstances. 

Most of the companies in this classification pay 
toll expenses, garage storage and parking fees. One 
third pay liability and property damage insurance 


Chart 1: Flat Mileage Rates, 1950 and 1951 
1950— 82 Companies= 100% 
1951—124 Companies= 100% 


PER CENT OF COMPANIES 


6.0 


5.5 
OR LESS 


CENTS A MILE 
Source: The Conference Board 
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and one fourth pay fire and theft. A similar propor- 
tion pay collision insurance. (See Table 2.) 


3. GRADUATED MILEAGE RATES 


Twenty-four companies or 13% pay salesmen a 
graduated allowance while they are using their auto- 
mobiles for company business. Their policy is to pay 
a lesser rate after a specified number of miles. The 
amount of reduction in the rate and the mileage at 
which this reduced rate becomes effective vary from 
company to company and some rates decrease more 
than once. 

The usual starting rate is 7 cents a mile. For ex- 
ample, in one company the rate is 7 cents a mile for 
the first 500 miles and 6 cents a mile thereafter during 
the month. Assuming that a salesman travels 1,500 


Chart 2: Methods of Reimbursing Salesmen 
Using Their Cars on Company Business 
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miles during a month (or about 65 miles a day), 
his actual realized rate for this mileage would be 
6.3 cents a mile. Mileage payments among these 
companies range from 7.0 cents to 5.5 cents for the 
specified mileage limits: The majority of the com- 
panies in this group reimburse the salesman for tolls, 
etc. 


4. ALLOWANCES 
Insurance is one of the largest costs involved in 
operating a car, and rates are higher for an automo- 


bile used for business than is the case where it is 
used solely for pleasure. And since salesmen use their 
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Table 1: Reimbursement of Automobile Expenses 
Incurred by Sales Personnel 


Method Number of Per Cent of 


Companies 319 Companies 
Types of allowances 

Flat mileage rate. 2.00502 bo. 124 38.9 
Allowance and mileage rate......... 48 15.0 
Graduated mileage rate............. 24 7.5 
Combination of more than one type. . 22 6.9 
Bixed/allowance,t:: <tc «snteh osiee 9 2.8 
Others eae cie ee ete eras Stee 9 2.9 

otal enya genet ae Maas ne stor 236 74.0 


No allowance because: 


Company cars used................ 51 16.0 
Expenses paid by salesman.......... 10 3.1 
Weasedscarsiusedits tetas seek 5 1.6 
Company and leased cars used....... Q 0.6 
Other. ewe n etc eee ee ae Q 0.6 
Potal crnsatielene teckeraperrewse arn at 70 740) 
Canadian companies............. 13 4.1 
Potala ete tee wees 319 100.0 


Source: Tar ConrerENcE Boarp 


Table 2: Companies Paying Various Expenses 


Method of Reimbursing Salesmen 


Flat Allowanceand| Graduated 
Teen Mileage Rate|Mileage Rate|Mileage Rate 
(124 Compan-|(48 Compan-|(24 Compan- 
ies=100%) | ies=100%) | ies=100%) 


Cos. % Cos. % Cos. % 


ELGHS Non setae shite otto caro 83 66.9 | 44 91.7] 17 70.8 
Garage'storage! ss Yai... 2am. a02 74 59.7 | 37 77.1] 138 54.2 
SRA KIN PfCOS era, giccee aie kus, cecpioaensas 75 60.5 | 36 75.0] 15 62.5 
Carwash so. 2. Sk seas eects 14°11.3)° 7% 14.6): 3 12.5 
Grease and lubrication.......... 5 4.0/7 14.6] 1 4.2 
LOAD es ND Fe NTO co, 20 8° .6.5)|)'6 12.5 Tee A 52, 
Repairs. stecels racers cherie: Sao An a Se OLS a|awl) pea e 
Tnsurance 

Liability and property damage] 22 17.7] 17 35.4] 2 8.3 

Fire and ‘theft, ........0.5.5% 8 6.5] 12 25.0} 0 

Collision} cae ss eo eS 5, 410") 12) 25.50 0 


1Away from home. 


own cars for both business and pleasure, company 
practices as to paying the cost of insurance vary 
greatly. Eighteen per cent of the companies pay the 
total cost of liability and property damage insurance; 
and most often the company carries insurance of 
$100/300,000 liability and $5,000 property damage. 
(See Table 2.) An additional 8% of the companies 
pay part of the cost of insurance. But in most cases 
they pay the difference in the amount of the premium 
caused by the higher insurance rate on business use 
of a privately owned car. 

Fifty-five per cent of the companies that do not 
defray or help to defray the cost of insurance still 
require the salesman to carry insurance. For liability 
insurance, salesmen are most often obliged to carry 
$10/20,000; for property damage, $5,000. 

Only nine of the companies, or 5%, pay a fixed 
amount—usually on a monthly basis. This is an 
amount considered sufficient to repay the salesmen for 
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expenses incurred in driving their own cars on com- 
pany business. Of the companies: paying other than 
flat mileage rates, 6% report other types of allow- 
ances, such as one rate for city and one for country 
driving or one mileage rate for a certain radius from 
the plant or office and another beyond that area. 

Thirteen Canadian companies were also surveyed 
and it was found that their methods of reimburse- 
ment and their rates are not significantly different 
from American companies. 


5. NONSALES PERSONNEL 


In certain cases, it is necessary for nonsales per- 
sonnel to use their automobiles for company business. 
Of the 124 companies paying straight mileage rates, 


Table 3: Graduated Mileage Rates in 23 Companies! 


Average Actual 


Starting Rate ber of 
(Cents : Mile) Cone Tne 
(Cents a Mile) 

SO AnGiover ss. mutes Feu 4 7.5 
SO fees cree oe Tat Nee Pe WaT 3 (sty 
LPO eect ba te LA. a 0 0 
EROS Sees coe tec ner eee ee a 9 6.1 
Ue LA CeCe n Nat Nc, ee RO ' 3 5.9 
GROor less yest tee | 4 5.3 


Source: Tue Conrrrence Boarp 


10ne company excluded since mileage rates are based on trips. 
*Based on 1500 miles a. month. 


Table 4: Mileage Allowances for Sales and 
Nonsales Personnel! 


Nonsales Personnel 


Sales Personnel No. of Sealer 
Cos. 
5.0 8.0 Other; 
or 6.0 6.5 7.0 7.5 or 
Less More 
Flat rate (cents a mile) 
5.0 or less......... LOR iii, kd 2 
Os0. TERE ac tee 41 LeeStiieat 1 Q 
GiB. cgeeracsnebaait ess 8 ae 7 Dare 
Mee Otten Sia ate 48 Deng San oe, oles 3 
GaP e riba wets tha ey oor 1 ae LAs 
8.0 or more........ 16 Rie hij toe 1S) 2 
Total companies..| 124] 8 39 7 45 2 14 9 
Same 
Other Types ( Sales: 
men 
Company cars........ 61). 610, 1) 8) ek 5 | 21 
Allowance plus mileage 
TALC He ese sts es te all 3° 8 1 6) 13 4 
Graduated rate....... Mae Matin be wreath | Te hei Sni|- 418 
Combination of types.| 22] ..° 2 BST Jamra ry Pr | 
Paid by salesmen..... 10°} 1 1 4 1] 3 
Fixed allowance..,... Ls Pita Sa | 1 a 4 
Leased cars.......... ee ee Assam Lies OS) Lea 1 
Company and leased 
CATS £0450 saree oie 1 1 
Others.0.:42 2s ie ll} 2 1 1 7 


Source: Toe ConrerEence Boarp 


1Canadian companies excluded. 
aOne company paid 5.5 cents, 


almost 90% pay the same rate to nonsales personnel. 
Of the remaining companies, some pay the nonsales 
group higher rates while others pay lower rates. 


The net result is a median rate of 7.0 cents a mile ay 


—the same as for sales personnel. (See Table 4.) 


In the 182 companies where sales personnel are | 


paid other than a straight mileage rate, almost 50% 
of the companies pay nonsales personnel a flat mile- 
age rate. The median rate for this group is 6.5 cents 
a mile. Over one third of the companies in this group 
use the same method of payment for both sales and 
nonsales personnel. Several report a range of rates 
depending upon type of car or status of the indi- 
vidual, and some two rates (one rate for one area, 
one for another) . 

Where the method of payment is a graduated rate, 
the nonsales personnel receive an average of 7.0 cents 
a mile—slightly less than salesmen. However, most 
companies feel that the comparatively small amount 
of traveling done by nonsales personnel on business 
in their own cars does not warrant a change in their 
automobile expense policy. 

In two thirds of the companies where salesmen are 
paid an allowance and mileage rate, nonsales per- 
sonnel receive a flat rate mileage allowance. The 
median rate is 6.5 cents a mile. 


Driving Costs 


A recent study made for the Automobile Association 
of America showed that for the “average” person— 
that is, one driving 10,000 miles a year—the cost of 
running an automobile is 8.61 cents a mile, determined 
as follows for each mile of driving: 2.14 cents for gas 
and oil, 0.46 cents for tires, 0.68 cents for mainten- 
ance including minor repairs, 0.91 cents for license fees 
and for insurance (liability, fire and theft, and property 
damage) and 4.42 cents for depreciation. At this 
rate, the car would be depreciated in four years; and 
the study contends that after that time it isn’t eco- 
nomical to keep a car because of the major repairs 
that become necessary. (However, the average “life” 
of a car as shown by registration statistics is about 
double the alleged “economic life.”) 


Nancy R. Auster 
Statistical Division 


Photographs Keep Servicemen in Touch 


Pictures of employees now in the armed services 
encourage fellow workers at the Owens-Illinois Glass 
Company’s Duraglass Center to keep up their corre- 
spondence. The photographs are mounted on writ- 
ing desks located on each floor of the center and are 
rotated each month so that all center personnel may 
have an opportunity to write each serviceman. 
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What’s Happening in Merit Rating 


This article summarizes a few highlights from a Con- 
ference Board report now in preparation, "The Appraisal 
of Job Performance.'' New approaches to merit rating, 
new terminology and even some new reasons why it is 
useful are all set down briefly here. 


OMPANY executives want to keep in touch with 

the progress of their employees. They want to 
recognize and reward those who do good work, and 
they want to weed out those who do not meet com- 
pany standards. 

There are various ways of meeting these objectives. 
‘The individual’s personnel folder usually contains 
much pertinent information. Production figures are 
important. The comments that supervisors make 
about their workers are valuable. Reports on at- 


|. tendance, punctuality, scrap, grievances, etc., may 


offer clues to an individual worker’s progress. 

But many companies are convinced that the value 
of these several approaches can be combined advan- 
tageously in a well-conceived and well-operated merit 
rating program. During the years, some of these pro- 
grams have died from lack of interest, from union 
pressure, or from general dissatisfaction on the part 
of management with the results obtained. Students 
of the subject, however, believe that the trend is 
toward an increase in the number of programs, al- 
though the rate of gain is not spectacular. Two com- 
panies in five rate their employees. And recent 
developments may persuade additional companies 
that ratings do offer a logical answer to management’s 
need to know its employees. 


SOME NEW APPROACHES 


In an effort to meet the objections and criticisms 
that have been raised to rating programs, companies 
have engaged in wide experimentation since World 
War II to find better approaches. More than one 
management has called its supervisors together and 
said in effect: “We have been rating our employees 
for a number of years with indifferent results. You 
have told us of your difficulties in using our rating 
form. We know you want all paper work cut to a 
minimum. Still we want to keep tabs on our workers. 


1See ‘Personnel Practices in Factory and Office,” Studies in Per- 
sonnel Policy, No. 88, NationaL INDUSTRIAL CoNFERENCE BoarpD 
1948. See especially tables 9, 10, 128, and 129. 
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Let’s try a new approach. I suggest we use what is 
hardly more than a blank piece of paper. Give us 
your over-all evaluation of each worker and tell us 
where he is weak and where he is strong. Talk with 
him and try to enlist his cooperation in a plan to 
increase his effectiveness.” A simple approach, such 
as this one, gets at essentials and has proven satis- 
factory in many instances. 

Other approaches include the “forced choice,” the 
“critical incident,” and the “field review.” The forced 
choice plan, developed by Army personnel a few years 
ago, is an attempt to make ratings more objective. 
Statements covering a wide variety of job perform- 
ance are grouped together in units of about five or 
six each. The supervisor marks the one statement in 
each unit that is most descriptive of the individual 
being rated and also the one statement which is least 
descriptive. He knows only in a general way if he is 
rating the individual favorably or unfavorably. Ac- 
tually, he is reporting the individual’s job perform- 
ance rather than rating it. The forced choice ap- 
proach involves considerable preliminary research on 
the part of each company that wishes to use this 
method. 

Companies that use the critical incident method be- 
gin by getting their supervisors to list incidents that 
reflect especially favorable job performance (as turn- 
ing in a big assignment ahead of schedule) and 
especially unfavorable job performance (as continu- 
ing to run a damaged machine). The supervisor 
keeps a record of the occurrence of such incidents for 
each of his workers, and this record furnishes the 
basis for his subsequent ratings. Thus, he has factual 
information to supplement his opinions in arriving at 
a final judgment. 

The field review method represents a very different 
approach. The supervisor does not make the rating 
but he is responsible for it. A specialist from the per- 
sonnel department goes to the supervisor with a list 
of his workers. Each is discussed in turn. The special- 
ist makes notes. From time to time he will ask the 
supervisor: “How strongly do you feel about that? 
Can you mention a few incidents to back up that 
statement? Do other workers accept this individual 
‘as a leader’ too? In what respects does he fail to 
show good judgment? Do you have any suggestions 


1A detailed description of this method is contained in “Forced 
Choice—the New Army Rating,” by E. D. Sisson in Personnel 
Psychology, Vol. I, No. 3, Autumn, 1948. 
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fer improving his punctuality? How can we help you 
work with him?” 

Later, the specialist writes up his notes and com- 
pletes the rating for each worker. He shows it to the 
supervisor and it is discussed, sometimes being cor- 
rected and revised. The supervisor signs it when he 
is satisfied that it gives a fair picture of the indi- 
vidual. Advocates of this approach claim that it pro- 
duces better ratings than other methods. They point 
out that people will talk things out orally that they 
never would get down on paper. The entire process, 
they add, is educational. The supervisor gets his own 
ideas of his workers clarified by talking them over 
with another person. The personnel department gets 
a broad picture of how the individual is adjusting to 
his job, how his work might be improved, what 
potentials he may have for future promotion, and 
the like. 

As suggested by these new approaches, neither the 
word merit nor the word rating seems entirely appro- 
priate today. A merit rating sounds too much like 
a school report card or a Boy Scout achievement 
award. Ratings suggest precise, mathematical cal- 
culations, and human beings cannot be accurately de- 
scribed in this way. An increasing number of com- 
panies now refer to their rating programs by such 
names as: progress reports, appraisal guides, develop- 
ment reports, performance or service reviews, and 
evaluation reports. These names describe modern 
rating philosophy more accurately, and in time they 
may be expected to replace the old merit rating ter- 
minology. 


COVERAGE EXTENDED 


Whereas rating programs for nonsupervisory em- 
ployees have been carried on by some organizations for 
several decades, the trend now is to extend the cover- 
age to include members of supervision and manage- 
ment. Not a few companies rate everyone on the 
payroll, including the top officers. Special forms 
usually are devised for executive reviews. Multiple 
reviews are popular at this level. Since the broad 
programs that are the responsibility of the executive 
tend to develop slowly, executives may be rated as 
infrequently as once a year or once every two years in 
contrast to other workers who are commonly rated 
semiannually. 


WHY RATE EMPLOYEES? 


Fifteen different reasons for performance reviews 
were listed in a recent issue of The Management 
Record But when the many purposes of such pro- 
grams are analyzed, it is discovered that there are 
only two basic ones. These may be described as the 
administrative purpose and the clinical purpose. The 
administrative purpose helps the company decide 

“Why Rate Employees ?”, January, 1951, p. 18. 


such questions as: Who should get a raise? Who 
deserves promotion? Who should be laid off? Who 
should be transferred? Where is additional training 
needed? 

The clinical purpose, on the other hand, focuses at- 
tention on the individual. How is he doing? Where 
is he strong? Where weak? How can he become a 
more effective worker? What suggestions does he have 
for improving his own work and the work of the de- 
partment? A single rating form cannot serve both the 
administrative and the clinical purposes with any 
high degree of success because the approaches have 
fundamental differences. 

Dissatisfaction with a program is likely to be felt if 
too much is expected of it. Either the administrative 
or the clinical purpose should be emphasized. Beliey- 
ing that the employee wants to know how he’s doing 
and that he has a right to this information, many 
companies now are emphasizing the clinical use of 
the ratings. 


NEW EMPHASIS 


Chief attention was focused on the technical side of 
the program during the early years of merit rating. 
This involved such questions as: What kind of a 
rating sheet should be used? How many items should 
be included? Should separate forms be developed for 
different groups of employees? How can the accuracy 
and the validity of the ratings be improved? 

The effort to find the perfect rating plan was des- 
tined to end in failure because there is no foolproof 
plan. Ratings are made by human beings. Human 
beings have prejudices and blind spots. Sometimes 
they work carelessly, not realizing the importance of 
giving their best effort to a task. Under these condi- 
tions, merit rating, at best, must remain an inexact 
science. 

Recent efforts to improve rating programs have 
been directed primarily to the individuals who do the 
actual ratings. The importance of good rating forms 
is not overlooked, but it is felt that first attention 
should be given the supervisor. Rating experts point 
out that no program is good enough to succeed with- 
out the willing cooperation of the raters, and that 
almost any satisfactory plan will produce results if 
such cooperation is present. In addition to training 
the rater in the techniques of the program, special 
efforts are being made to improve the rater’s skill 
in talking and working with the employee after the 
review has been completed. It is expected that this 
follow-through will multiply the values of the tradi- 
tional rating approach. 


RATING THE ORGANIZED WORKER 


Often the attitude of the union is one of slight in- 
terest, either pro or con, in the general subject of 
merit rating. Some rating programs reach only the 
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unorganized worker. If the union member is rated, 
the union still may pay litile attention so long as the 
individual’s pay and promotional opportunities are 
not affected. “So what?” the union president asks. 
“The ratings don’t mean much. Our members get 
their regular increases. Seniority governs promotions 
within the bargaining unit. We don’t care much about 
other things. The rating program isn’t even men- 
tioned in the contract. If management lives up to 
the agreement, that’s all we're interested in; if they 
try to pull a fast one on us, then it’ll be time for us to 
get excited.” 

But the merit-seniority issue is far from settled, 
and one thing that keeps the pot boiling is a com- 
pany’s rating program. [If the seniority list is not fol- 
lowed in filling attractive vacancies, management may 
be asked why. Grievances and arbitration cases may 
_ arise. In extreme instances strikes have resulted and 
unions have demanded the abolition of merit rating 
programs. 

A union may take a dim view of a rating program 
because of a distrust of a procedure that emphasizes 
differences between individuals. A rating program 
does just this. To management, the recognition of in- 
dividual differences is a good thing; to a union, group 
considerations come first. 


BUILDING AN EFFECTIVE PROGRAM 


In summary, if a number of companies with ex- 
perience in merit rating were asked for suggestions 
by the president of a company wishing to start a 
program, the following points probably would be 
mentioned: 


“Solicit the interest and help of your supervisors in 
planning your program.” 

“Don’t borrow someone else’s rating forms. Study 
your own situation and develop your own forms to fit 
your needs.” 

“Decide what things are important in the different jobs 
that are carried on by your workers. Define them simply 
and carefully. These are the things you want your super- 
visors to rate.” 

“Tf you rate on five or six items, that’s probably enough 
to give you a good picture of the individual.” 

“Keep the rating forms as simple as possible.” 

“Be sure they are attractive and easy to fill out.” 

“Judge the work of each individual on actual records, 
as far as possible. Rate only those matters which cannot 
be measured objectively.” : 

“Train your raters—and then keep on training them.” 

“Remember that ratings, however good, are only 
ratings. They are not the whole story. They should be 
interpreted in the light of other mformation, such as 
age, education, years with the company, health, produc- 
tivity, and so on.” 

STEPHEN Hasse 
Division of Personnel Administration 
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Briefs on 


Personnel Practices 


Student Tour of Small and Large Business 


The importance of the relationship between large 
and small busimess is emphasized in an annual stu- 
dent tour program sponsored by James Gerity, Jr., 
president of the Gerity-Michigan Corporation. 

Each year Mr. Gerity arranges with the faculties of 
the University of Notre Dame and of Case Institute 
to give a selected group of students an opportunity to 
visit the Gerity-Michigan plant in Adrian. This plant 
manufactures automotive supplies and employs less 
than a thousand workers. This visit is followed by a 
trip through one of the larger Detroit plants, 
usually one of the big automobile manufacturers. 
Talks by company officials in both plants, explaining 
company operations, are a part of the tour. 


Dollar Distribution in Shape of a Dollar 


A new gadget for explaining distribution of com- 
pany income is an aluminum pocket piece, the size 
of a silver dollar, which was given to each employee 
of the Standard Oil Company (Indiana). On one side 
is the company’s trademark and date, encircled by the 
inscription “The ‘Pennywise’ Use of the Customer 
Dollar.” The reverse side of the simulated coin is 
divided into segments (regular pie-chart fashion) 
showing how many cents were spent for raw materials 
and transportation, taxes, wages and benefits, depre- 
ciation, surplus and dividends. For depreciation, 
“wear and tear, etc.” is the phrase used, while “plowed 
back” explains surplus. 


Many Happy Returns— 


The annual birthday wish to an employee of Burns 
& Roe, Inc., engineering consultants in New York, is 
fortified with something really nutritious. On the 
morning of his birthday, each employee receives a 
greeting card with a birthday luncheon check for $1.25 
enclosed. The check, drawn on the Burns & Roe 
accounting section, is cleared in that department by 
the employee. The plan has been in effect for about 
a year and has received many favorable comments 
from the company’s 500 employees. At a later date, 
the company plans to begin writing a short personal 
letter to each employee to replace the birthday card. 
To keep tab of birthdays, a card index is set up in 
the personnel office with the birth dates of all em- 
ployees. 


OFF TO COLLEGE—ON COMPANY FUNDS 


More companies all the time are making it possible for 
employees’ youngsters to get a college education without 
too much strain on the family budget 


T’S POP who is getting the break under the ex 

panding company-sponsored scholarship programs 

of today. No—he isn’t being sent to college. But it 

his son wants a college degree, these scholarship pro- 
grams can help Pop foot the bill. 

Take, for example, a worker at the Ford Motor 
Company. From now on, when son Johnny decides he 
wants a college education, Pop can advise him to get 
rustling on those high school grades and become eli- 
gible for a Ford scholarship open to employees’ chil- 
dren. This particular Johnny may not win the schol- 
arship and his father may have to strain the family 
budget to send the boy to college on his own. But 
there are other parents at Ford whose sons and 
daughters will make the grade. 

This recently announced scholarship fund, open 
only to children of Ford Motor Company employees, 
provides that approximately seventy students may 
begin college, tuition free, next fall. In addition to 
paying tuition, other usual fees, and a cash allowance 
for living expenses, Ford gives annual $500 grants to 
each privately endowed college or university for each 
company scholarship winner in attendance. 

Scholarship projects are, of course, not new, al- 
though few ever expand to the proportions of the 
Ford plan. It’s the increasing popularity of these 
ventures that is of interest. Each year brings forth 
announcements by companies of newly established or 
increased scholarship funds. 


WHAT’S THE REASON? 


Such grants are generally recognized as good em- 
ployee relations. And further explanations are often 
given by companies upon establishment of such pro- 
grams. When the Ford plan was announced, Henry 
Ford II explained in the company’s employee news- 
papers that the reason behind establishment of the 
scholarships is a belief “that higher education for 
greater numbers of our youth and the strengthening 
of our colleges and universities are partial answers, 
at least, to the challenges that will face a free America 
in the years ahead.” - 

When Allis-Chalmers Manufacturing Company set 
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up a scholarship program for employees’ children in 
1949, the late company president, Walter Geist, stated 
in the company paper for employees, “that this 
financial assistance was being given to promote the 
democratic economy in which the company operates 
and prospers.” He added that the company “fully 
recognizes the importance of higher education in de- 
veloping new leaders in all segments of American life.” 
Westinghouse Electric Corporation’s scholarship in 
engineering is awarded in the belief that technically 
trained young people are a vital national resource. 
And, like the program supported jointly by Cities 
Service Company and its employees, sometimes the 
only purpose stated is to assist employees’ children 
who might not otherwise obtain a college education. 


SIMILARITIES IN PLANS 


Many scholarships are presented as a memorial— 
sometimes to a company’s founder, sometimes to a 
company official, sometimes as a war memorial. An- 
other similarity is that funds are often administered 
by a foundation which has been formed by a com- 
pany, company officers, or families of the latter. II- 
lustrative of such nonprofit foundations is the Ford 
Motor Company Fund. This is supported principally 
by contributions from the company. Its purpose is 
defined as educational, scientific and charitable, and 
it is completely independent of the Ford Foundation, 
a nonprofit body established to receive and admin- 
ister funds for scientific, educational and charitable 
purposes. 

Just a few of the many other foundations provid- 
ing scholarships are: 


e The General Electric Educational Foundation estab- 
lished in 1945 as part of the one million dollar GE 
Education Fund in honor of two former company presi- 
dents 

e The Charles H. Hood Dairy Foundation which is 
allied with H. P. Hood & Sons of Boston 

e The Westinghouse Educational Foundation 

e Frank Phillips Foundation, Inc., which administers 
scholarships for children of Phillips Petroleum Company 
employees 
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e The Teagle Foundation established in 1945 by Walter 
C. Teagle, a former president of the Standard Oil Com- 
pany (New Jersey) 

e The Sears Roebuck Foundation which supports an 
extensive scholarship program 

e The Deeds Scholarship Fund established by National 
Cash Register Company to honor its chairman of the 
board, Colonel E. A. Deeds 

e The Henry L. Doherty Education Foundation sup- 
ported by the Cities Service Company and its employees. 


WHO IS ELIGIBLE? 


Type of award, amount of financial assistance of- 
fered, eligibility standards and other features of the 
plans vary among companies. Some are designed only 
for sons of employees, others are for sons and daugh- 
mers: 

The Allis-Chalmers program, which started with 
five four-year scholarships in the fall of 1950, has been 
broadened to provide ten grants of $500 each year. 
Forty scholarships may, therefore, eventually be 
operating. Parents of applicants must have three 
years’ service with the company. Children of de- 
ceased or retired employees with the same three-year 
service record are also eligible. The ten young persons 
who will attend college on scholarships next fall in- 
clude five girls and five boys. Six are children of shop 
employees and four have parents who are office 
workers. 

Eligible for the Ford scholarships this year were 
sons or daughters of regular full-time hourly or salaried 
employees residing in the United States and on the 
company’s payroll continuously from July, 1949. Chil- 
dren of those employees who had completed five years 
of service immediately before death or retirement 
were also eligible for awards. However, children of 
persons earning $675 a month or more from Ford are 
eliminated from competition. 

A three-year service span is the minimum required 
for employees of Standard Oil Company (New Jer- 
sey) before their children can apply for the Teagle 
Foundation scholarships for undergraduate or gradu- 
ate study. These awards are for company employees 
or their children. 

Oldest of the various Westinghouse Electric Corpo- 
ration’s scholarships is the one designed for children 
of workers. Established in 1919 as a war memorial, 
this plan offers four $2,000 awards each year. Class A 
applicants include sons of Westinghouse employees and 
of subsidiary company employees who have a five- 
year service record. Class B applicants include junior 
employees (no older than twenty-three years) having 
two years of continuous employment with the com- 
pany. 

Even though employees are deceased or retired, 
their children (as well as children of present em- 
ployees) may apply for the Continental Oil Com- 
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pany’s new scholarships, which become effective in 
the fall of 1951. Service records of such persons must 
cover at least five years. Since the plan provides for 
awarding of $500 grants each year to ten persons, 
there will be, eventually, forty scholarships in op- 
eration. 

An interesting feature of Conoco’s program is that 
winners may use the $500 grant for any purpose asso- 
ciated with a college education. They may attend any 
accredited college or university. A scholarship re- 
cipient whose yearly grades are satisfactory may have 
the award renewed for each of the successive college 
years. Another feature of this plan is that should 
military service interrupt the college education of a 
scholarship winner, application for reinstatement of 
the award may be made when the military service 
period ends. 


WHO DOES THE SELECTING? 


Selection of winners is frequently the task of a 
scholarship committee set up by the company or 
foundation. Sometimes selection may be left to the 
college for which a scholarship is designated. 

Two individuals from the educational field and one 
from the business or professional field not connected 
with the company comprise the committee for the 
J. W. Van Dyke Scholarship Foundation. This has 
been established for children of Atlantic Refining 
Company employees. 

The Carnation Company’s scholarship committee is 
entirely closed to company personnel and is comprised 
of impartial persons in the educational field. There 
are three educators and one public-at-large represen- 
tative on the Continental Oil Company’s selection 
committee. 

On the Ford Motor Company Fund’s scholarship 
board are nine college and university presidents. This 
board gives advice on educational matters and makes 
the final decision as to selection of scholarship winners. 

An all-employee committee from Cities Service 
Company selects winners for the Henry L. Doherty 
Foundation scholarships. 

A Purdue University scholarship is offered by Nor- 
folk and Western Railroad to employees and members 


of their immediate families. The Purdue Committee 


on Scholarships handles details of this scholarship. 
When an application from a student is received, the 
university sends a test to that student’s high school 
principal. The test is then administered to the appli- 
cant before the end of the school year. 


WHAT FACTORS DETERMINE SELECTION? 


Financial need and good scholastic records are 
basic factors for selection of scholarship winners. 
Moral character, leadership qualities in the school and 
community, future promise, and seriousness of pur- 
pose are other qualities considered by selection com- 
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mittees. Sometimes recommendations from high 
school teachers are required, as well as good grades. 
Each applicant for the Allis-Chalmers awards is re- 
quired to furnish five recommendations. Competi- 
tive examinations and aptitude tests are frequently 
the final determinants after preliminary selections are 
made. 

A student’s progress during the college course is 
reported by the school to the scholarship committee 
or person administering the fund. Often, conditions 
of an award include provisions that the scholarship 
may be forfeited if a student’s conduct is considered 
unsatisfactory by the committee. 

In memory of fifteen employees who died in World 
War II, two four-year scholarships are awarded annu- 


ally by the West Penn Power Company. A scholar- 
ship committee determines initial eligibility of can- 
didates. Then candidates are given a competitive 
examination, which tests aptitudes rather than knowl- 
edge in specific fields. 

The scholarship committee of the Frank Phillips 
Foundation, Inc., on the basis of financial need and 
future promise, selects twenty boys and ten girls, 
children of Phillips Petroleum Company employees, 
to take a scholarship aptitude test. The twelve schol- 
arship awards go to the eight boys and four girls re- 
ceiving highest ratings on the examination. 

A proviso of certain scholarship grants relates to 
choice of school or course of study. The Westing- 

(Continued on page 235) 


HERE ARE THE MAJOR FEATURES OF ‘SOME PLANS 


Allis-Chalmers Manufacturing Company 


Number of scholarships: Ten four-year scholarships each 
year. 


Amount of each scholarship: $500. 

Funds provided by: Company. 

Eligible applicants: Children of company employees 
who have three years of service with Allis-Chalmers. 

Basis for selection: High school scholastic record, moral 
character, financial need, leadership qualities, seriousness of 
purpose, qualities of citizenship, recommendation of prior 
educational institution attended, and ability to meet en- 
trance requirements of the accredited college or university 
selected by the applicant. 

Selection committee: Three representatives of industry 
and education. 

Scholarship terms: Grants are for one year but are re- 
newable if students satisfy scholarship committee’s stand- 
ards. Each applicant must furnish five recommendations. 

For use where: At any accredited college or university 
of winner’s choice but course taken must lead to a four- 
year degree. 


Ford Motor Company 


Number of scholarships: Seventy four-year grants. 


Amount of scholarship: Payment of full tuition and usual 
academic fees, plus cash allowance for living expenses. Also, 
$500 to each privately endowed college or university for 
each scholarship winner in attendance. 

Funds provided by: Ford Motor Company Fund which 
is supported principally by contributions from the Ford 
Motor Company. 

Eligible applicants: Children of regular full-time, hourly 
or salaried employees residing in the United States and (for 
this year’s awards) on the company’s payroll continuously 
from July, 1949, to April 28, 1951. Also, children of em- 


ployees who had completed five years of service before 
death or retirement. Students must have scholastic standing 
in top third of the graduating class. 

Selection committee: Ford scholarship board composed 
of nine college and university presidents. 

Basis for selection: Rank in high school class and scores 
in scholastic aptitude test given by college entrance exam- 
ination board. 

Scholarship terms: Scholarships are not open to children 
of employees who receive a monthly salary of $675 or more. 
Scholarships are not available for a student if he has attended 
a college or university four weeks or longer. Scholarship will 
be continued for four years as long as scholar maintains 
satisfactory scholastic and personal standards. The award 
will be continued even if a student’s parent should leave 
the company. 

For use where: For any accredited college or university 
in the United States offering bachelor’s degrees in arts or 
sciences. 


Continental Oil Company 


Number of scholarships: Ten four-year grants each year. 

Amount of éach scholarship: $500. 

Funds provided by: Company. 

Eligible applicants: Children of Conoco employees (pres- 
ent, retired and deceased) with at least five years of service. 

Basis for selection: High school scholastic record, char- 
acter, qualities of leadership, seriousness of purpose, finan- 
cial need, results of aptitude test. 

Selection committee: Three educators and one public-at- 
large representative. 

Scholarship terms: May be renewed annually. 

For use where: For any course at any accredited college 
or university. 

Special feature. The $500 may be used for any purpose 
associated with receiving a college degree. 
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Employee Education 


Employee Forums Increase 


Understanding 


This is the third in a series of articles to show what 
individual companies are doing to improve economic 
understanding among employees. This and the other 
articles in the series are adapted from talks made at the 
Round Table Conference, "Company Programs on Eco- 
nomic Education for Employees," the 315th Regular Meet- 
ing of The Conference Board. 

The following is from the talk given by Harry D. Kolb, 
Assistant Manager, Training Division, Esso Standard Oil 
Company. 


OR the last four years, people in other companies 
have been talking about giving economic educa- 
tion to their employees. For the last three years, 
I was one who said that we in Esso should do nothing 
in that field. Maybe that is why I was put on a com- 
mittee in my company to see what we should be doing. 
We concluded that we have actually been doing 
something for a long time but that there is still more 
we can do. 


OTHER PROGRAMS SURVEYED 


We wanted to find out what the various programs 
were like. We surveyed fifty-seven companies. We 
tried to analyze the characteristics of these economic 
programs. They seemed to fall into several categories: 
programs on the free enterprise system, programs on 
basic economics, and programs that deal with the 
facts and figures of the business system or of busi- 
ness as a whole or of a company. 

Almost any program will have to fall within this 
framework. What are some of the comments that we 
found with regard to these various approaches? There 
are weaknesses and limitations to all. 


Free Enterprise Programs 


The free enterprise programs have come in for 
some highly critical comment lately. After all, when 
you are trying to preach a system, or to develop an 
understanding of a system, you may well ask your- 
self whether the employees will get anything out of 
the discussion. Can you satisfactorily answer the em- 
ployee’s question, “Why?” Why are you spending the 
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time and effort and the stockholders’ money to pro- 
mote a system? Is it properly your responsibility 
as an employer? For us, we felt no, it was not. 

Frequently the free enterprise programs had the 
characteristics of a counterattack approach; a feel- 
ing that we are combating something. Our own 
analysis showed that we are not confronted with in- 
ternal radicalism; and we weren’t trying to influence 
the political beliefs of our people. We felt that was 
getting into an area that a company should not enter 
in dealing with its employees. 


Basic Economics Programs 


The basic economics programs have, in my opinion, 
some serious shortcomings. The courses are not very 
inspiring. The terminology used and the various 
economic concepts are not clear to the rank and file. 
Much of the effort has been aimed at trying to get 
supervisors to understand, with the hope that they 
will indoctrinate their people. And a real barrier 
arises in the minds.of supervisors when they are asked 
to convert people. That is not the supervisor’s role. 
His job is to get out production and build good human 
relationships. 

Many of the economics programs use the “greater 
productivity through the use of tools” approach. It 
is a nice story. There is no argument with it. But 
there is a question whether that approach gets any- 
where. A direct approach of that type may be less 
effective than we think. 


Facts and Figures Programs 


What observation is there on the programs that 
deal with facts and figures? Too many of them deal 
with national facts and figures which are remote from 
the individual, from his situation, from his shop, and 
from his interest. Too many of them rely purely on 
logic. We have to use some logic, true, but we should 
recognize that logic won’t always change an opinion 
if it is a manifestation of some poor attitude. 


GETTING EMPLOYEES’ CONFIDENCE 


We recognize that you have to do something to get 
favorable attitudes. You have to live right. You 
have to generate confidence. Confidence in what? 
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We think of this as confidence in the company and in 
what the company does and in its leadership. We 
recognize that confidence can’t be based on faith 
alone. It has to be based on understanding. We are 
not ever going to be able to generate understanding 
of everything that the company does. But there are 
some things that the company does that affect the 
individual, things that affect his pay, his security 
and his opportunity. 

Can you develop understanding of these through 
a program of economic education? We doubt it. In 
fact, we are not too happy with that term. We would 
prefer to substitute some other term such as “a pro- 
gram of company information.” That perhaps is a 
little more direct explanation of what we are trying 
to accomplish—to explain the company and its op- 
erations, to develop new understanding in a way that 
will generate confidence and maintain these favor- 
able attitudes. We don’t even like to use the word 
“economics.” In fact, we don’t use it in our program, 
nor do we use the concept that it is a training pro- 
gram. We are not trying to train. We are not trying 
to indoctrinate. We are not trying to teach economics. 
We are trying to share certain information and answer 
questions. 


THE PROGRAM 


We have all been doing that for some time. Our 
aim now is to see that we continue doing what we 
have been doing, but do it better. 

We did stop and ask, “What needs to be done 
better? Where are we not getting across some of this 
story?” And I think there is where we differ—every 
company will differ. Our analysis shows us that there 
were a number of things we had been plugging for 
years which we weren’t getting over. 

Benefits. First of all, we have had benefit programs 
that have not been fully understood. Not as to their 
workings, but as to the financial side of these programs 
and the values inherent in them. We felt that we had 
to do a job in that area. 

Wages and Salaries. We felt that in the field of 
wages, we had to keep plugging away at the soundness 
of our reasoning in developing a wage and salary pic- 
ture and the equity and fairness with which we ad- 
minister that program, 

Prices. We felt some stories needed to be told that 
had to do with the significance of prices to the indi- 
vidual and what it meant to his own opportunity in 
our company. 

Balance. The balance story asks questions such as: 
“Why does the company pay for investments out of 
profits? Why does it save money?” The answer comes 
back to the story of maintaining a balance just as an 
individual works on a budget. 

Problems. The challenge story deals with the 


problems we face. Are we automatically prosperous 
as a company, or are there obstacles in our career, in 
our future and in our growth? We talk about some 
of the current obstacles that our company faces and 
how we are meeting them. We are also trying to 
develop confidence that as other challenges come up 
we will be prepared to meet them. We talk about 
how well we are doing financially. But we don’t try 
to make accountants out of our people. We don’t 
even use a pie chart. 

As a big company, we have gotten out of the habit 
of talking directly to our people. It is apparently the 
feeling in big companies that only a small company 
can do it effectively. That is the area where we are 
trying to plug the hardest. 


FORUMS 


To get this program of company information told, 
we are using the usual literature, films, publications. 
The thing we are concentrating on this year is open- 
ing a channel of communication by setting up em- 
ployee forums. That gets pretty complicated when 
you have large numbers of people. 

Our concept of a forum is thirty-five people with a 
speaker who is close to them. We try to get a pre- 
sentation peppered with lots of questions and answers 
lasting about an hour or an hour and a half. Half a 
dozen meetings a year would be the maximum. We 
would only use this medium for important and com- 
plex topics. We are trying to develop the atmosphere 
which will let the questions come to the surface. 
Sure, you will have the skeptics and you will have 
the hard-to-handle questions thrown at you, but 
there we think we will gain more than we will lose. 
At least, our experience has been favorable. 

There were a couple of things we found out in these 
employee forums. We learned the hard way that you 
shouldn’t preach. We had a swell story that had 
about two minutes of preaching at the end. We had 
just finished it before one audience when a man got 
up and said, “What are you trying to do, tell us to 
be good boys?” Well, that rocked us back on our 
heels and ever since then we have been trying to un- 
derplay our hand rather than to hit them over the 
head with these approaches, particularly the appre- 
ciation approach. 


VISUAL AIDS 


In our effort to get some of these stories understood, 
we have tried to use some good visual aids and train- 
ing techniques. Let me illustrate a few of our points. 


Pension Calculator 


We have a form by which a man can calculate what 
his annuity will be in the company. He has never 
had a way of knowing that before. We have one of 
those annuities in which the amount you get varies 
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with your earnings. A case study will not help the 
individual. We give the man a form. All he has to 
do is to fill in his salary and age and project a line 
of earnings to his anticipated retirement. This line 
transfers to another form composed of miniature dollar 
bills. All the man has to do is count up the number 
of dollar bills under the line and he knows what his 
annuity is; and boy, do they like to count the dollar 
bills. 


Charts 


Another thought we had was that we had been 
bragging too much. We have been bragging about 
our profits and we have created some misconceptions. 
We take in a lot of money in our company. We keep 
anywhere from 9% to 11% of it as profit. When we 
talk in terms of $300 million or $400 million profit, 
the man gets a distorted concept. But if we convert it 


Mechanical Visual Aid Shows How 
Market Factors Affect Prices 


GREATER 
DEMAND 


INCREASED 
SUPPLY 


STRONGER 
COMPETITION 


Each of the four knobs shown in the model is connected 
to the price indicator by a lever and spring device. Raising 
or lowering any knob brings the price indicator to a new level. 
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into cents per gallon, he can visualize it in terms he 
understands; then he knows what margin we are 
working on. During our best year we hit a one and 
two thirds cents profit per gallon. Now he has some 
idea of facts and figures. They are more meaningful 
to him. 

When we have to throw facts at him, we try to 
show data such as a five-year picture of the trends in 
branches of our business. We try to explain them 
factually, and at the same time try to show the rela- 
tionships in these trends between crude oil produc- 
tion, refinery operations, sales and employment. 

There is & great deal of interest in the question 
of salary administration. In the past, we didn’t say 
much about it. Now we are bringing it out in the 
open to explain the fairness and soundness of the 
system to our people. 

If you can talk freely about it, they have more 
understanding, and if we can answer their questions 
right, we have developed a little more confidence. 


Gadgets 


In addition to charts, we try to use some gadgets. 
We use a model to make a point with regard to prices. 
All this model tries to do is to point out a law of 
economics without trying to label it as such. You can 
show, for example, that if there is a great demand for 
a product, the price tends to rise. As supplies increase, 
the price will tend to go down. Of course, both of 
these things can happen at once and the price may 
not move either way. You could be in the position 
where your costs went up and your normal expected 
price would rise, but stronger competition might keep 
the price down. We also use the model to bring out 
the thought that a company just can’t fix the price 
where it wants to because it won’t stay there. (See 
diagram.) 

Another demonstration is one in which we try to 
get across a concept of how an annuity works. To 
illustrate this, we use some plastic balls. We use 
black ones to represent what the employee puts in. 
One year the employee puts into the kitty so many 
black balls. The company puts in an equal number of 
red ones. The next year the employee puts in more 
black ones and the company puts in more red ones. 
The next year the employee puts in some more, but 
by this time the company’s contribution begins to 
get bigger (because of the nature of our annuity) and 
before long the company is putting in twice as many 
as the employee. When you have money in the bank, 
it begins to build up interest; so little green balls rep- 
resent the interest. 

Carry that on up to the age of sixty-five. The em- 
ployee has put in so much, the company so much, and 
the interest brings in so much. There is his annuity at 
the age of sixty-five. It is money in the bank. He 
can see it in terms of the plastic ball accumulation. 
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Now let’s see what would happen if we stopped at 
age sixty. In paying out this annuity, you have only 
about 50% as much as in the age sixty-five case be- 
cause you don’t get the effect of the additional five 
years’ accumulation of employee contribution, com- 
pany contribution and interest. Moreover, the man 
is going to live on his annuity for five years longer. 
Our visual aid helps him to grasp this point quickly 
and clearly. 

So we say that gadgets like that help get a story 


across and that is what we are doing to develop under- 
standing. 


TALK DIRECTLY TO EMPLOYEES 


We are interested in the preservation of the Ameri- 
can way of life. We think that our approach will be 
a step in this direction. Having a company explain 
itself to its employees, particularly by talking directly 
with its people, will give us the firm foundation that 
is generated by mutual understanding. 


NLRB Rules on Thirty-Day Grace Period 


UAW Modifies GM Union-Security Clause To Meet T-H Requirement 


Industrial relations executives throughout the coun- 
try were hastily rereading their union shop, mainten- 
ance of membership, and modified union shop clauses 
as a result of the NLRB’s decision in the Blue Ribbon 
Creamery Company case. Most such clauses say that 
workers who are members at the time of contract 
signing must stay in the union. But the NLRB in 
the Blue Ribbon case says that under Section 8 (a) (3) 
of the Taft-Hartley Act every employee covered by a 
legal union-security provision must be given a thirty- 
day period to make up his mind about joining the 
union. 

Under the modified union shop clause in Blue Rib- 
bon Creamery’s contract with the AFL Teamsters, 
new workers had this thirty-day grace period and old 
workers also had it, but workers who were members 
at the time of contract signing did not. The NLRB 
says that the thirty-day grace period must be ac- 
corded “to all employees subject to its [the contract] 
coverage.” The clause in dispute in the Blue Ribbon 
case reads: 


“The company shall have the sole and exclusive right 
to employ its workers from whatever source it deems ad- 
visable. 

“New regular employees and present employees who 
are not presently members of the union but come within 
the jurisdiction of the union after the effective date of 
this agreement must make immediate application for mem- 
bership in the union, and become a member within thirty 
days. It is a continuing condition of employment with 
the company that employees covered by this agreement 
both present employees and new employees, shall be and 
remain members in good standing of the union. Persons 
losing their membership in the union shall not be retained 
in the employ of the company.” 


On this clause, the NLRB says: 


“Clearly, the contract makes membership in the inter- 


venor a condition of employment. In disregard of the 
proviso of Section 8 (a){8)_of the act, however, the con- 
tract does not accord to all the employees subject to its 
coverage the statutory thirty-day period allowed for be- 
coming union members after the effective date of the 
contract. As the clause, by its terms, allows this grace 
period to new employees and to old employees who were 
not union members when the contract was executed, it im- 
plicitly denies it to those other employees who had joined 
the union earlier. Because this union-security clause falls 
short of the requirements of Section 8 (a)(3), we must 
reject the contract bar contention.” 


GM-UAW Treatment of Thirty-Day Period 


Hardly was the ink dry on this case, when labor 
relations executives began casting about for possible 
solutions to the thirty-day grace period. It then 
came to light that because of a previous NLRB case, 
General Motors and the UAW-CIO had worked out 
a special arrangement that might supply a solution. 
The General Motors modified union shop contract 
of May 29, 1950, has this pertinent section which is 
similar to many modified union shop and maintenance 
of membership clauses: 


“Any employee who is a member of the union in good 
standing on the effective date of this agreement shall, 
as a condition of employment, maintain his membership 
in the union to the extent of paying membership dues 
and international and local union general assessments 
uniformly levied against all union members.” 


Seemingly, this GM clause, and the many others 
similar to it, did not provide the thirty-day grace 
period required by the NLRB in the Blue Ribbon 
case. General Motors and UAW-CIO, however, had 
agreed to a codicil to the contract that hitherto had 
been unknown to all but GM and UAW officials. 

The codicil came about as a result of a letter sent 
to General Motors by Thomas A. Johnstone, director 
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of the General Motors Department of the UAW-CIO, 
on May 31, 1950—two days after the signing of the 
contract. In his letter, Mr. Johnstone said that an 
NLRB decision of that time! interpreted the union 
shop provisions of the Taft-Hartley Act as follows: 

os . the proviso to Section 8(a) (3) of the 
amended act specially defers the lawful application of 
a union-security agreement until ‘on or after the 
thirtieth day following the beginning of such employ- 
ment or the effective date of such agreement, which- 
ever is later.’ ” 

Mr. Johnstone then added: “In furtherance of that 
common objective and to avoid any possible future 
conflict either as to interpretation or application of 
Section 4(a) of the May 29, 1950, agreement in the 
light of the requirements of the law as now inter- 
preted, the following represents the union’s under- 
standing of Section 4 (a): 


“Any employee who is a member in good standing in 
the union on the effective date of the May 29, 1950, agree- 
ment between the union and the corporation will be re- 
quired to be a member in good standing in the union, as 
a condition of employment, on and after the thirtieth 
day following the effective date of the agreement. Any 
such employee who does not thereafter maintain his mem- 
bership in the union to the extent required by the agree- 
ment will have failed to meet the obligation imposed upon 
him by the agreement and as a result will subject himself 


to possible discharge from employment under Section 
4(a).” 


In a letter of reply to the UAW dated June 1, 1950, 
Louis G. Seaton, director of labor relations for Gen- 
eral Motors, said: “We agree with your interpreta- 
tion of Paragraph 4(a) as detailed in your letter.” 


How UAW Enforces Codicil 


The CIO Automobile Workers’ position was stated 
by Mr. Johnstone in a letter to THE CONFERENCE 
Boarp: “Since the interpretation of the law was 
rendered after the signing of our May 29, 1950, agree- 
ment, we are reasonably sure that the exchange of 
letters and publicity given thereto validated our union- 
security provisions.” 

To carry out the new codicil to the contract, Mr. 
Johnstone issued at that time, June 1, 1950, the fol- 
lowing instructions to all his local unions at General 
Motors plants:? 


(1) Any employee covered bythe agreement of May 
29, 1950, who was a member of the union in good standing 
on the effective date of that agreement must be, as a con- 


tNew York Shipbuilding Corporation and William Morgan Jones 
case, 4CB18 (89NLRB 197) May 24, 1950. 

2Mr. Johnstone’s letter to UAW-CIO locals contains this note: 
“It is important to observe that the effective date of the modified 
union shop provisions is June 6, 1950, the date of notice of ratification. 
The thirty-day period referred to, therefore, is June 6, 1950, to 
July 6, 1950, inclusive.” 
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dition of employment, a member of the union in good stand- 
ing on the thirtieth day, and thereafter, following the effec- 
tive date of the agreement. 


(2) A member of the union in good standing on the ef- 
fective date of the agreement of May 29, 1950, may resign 
from union membership, but if he is in the employ of the 
corporation on the thirtieth day after the effective date of 
the agreement, he must then be a member of the union in 
good standing as a condition of his continued employment 


(3) No local union is to request the discharge of an em- 
ployee who was a member of the union in good standing on 
the effective date of the agreement of May 29, 1950, but 
who failed to pay his union dues for the thirty-day period 
immediately following the effective date of the May 29, 
1950, agreement. 


(4) An employee who was a member of the union in good 
standing on the effective date of the agreement of May 29, 
1950; and who fails to maintain his membership in the 
union, to the extent required by that agreement, after the 
thirtieth day following the effective date of the agreement 
of May 29, 1950, will not have met the obligation imposed 
upon him by Section 4(a) and, as a result thereof, will sub- 
ject himself to possible discharge from employment. 


(5) Before any local union requests the discharge of any 
employee for his failure to meet his obligation under Section 
4(a) of the agreement of May 29, 1950, the facts supporting 
such request shall be sent to the undersigned for review. 
and no action in connection therewith shall be taken until 
approved by this office, until further notice. 


JAMeEs J. BAMBRICK, JR. 


Dwision of Personnel Administration 


They Won’t Follow The Crowd 


Follow the vacation crowd and you may end up 
with no place to vacation. At least that’s been the 
experience of some employees of the American Optical 
Company in Massachusetts. Each year the plant has 
shut down for the first two weeks in July. But would- 
be vacationers found vacation spas posting SRO signs; 
requests for reservations were returned with a polite 
“Sorry—we’re loaded.” It seems, says the A-O Com- 
pany, that most of New England’s industries close 
down the first two weeks in July. That, together 
with the July 4 holiday, has meant jammed roads and 
hostelries and gummed-up vacation plans for em- 
ployees. 

This year, it will be different. While the rest of 
the crowd may take off early in July as usual, A-O 
will. hold off its shutdown till the latter half of the 
month. By so doing, explains A-O, vacation hard- 
ships may be relieved. Incidentally, employees will 
get July 4 as a paid holiday. 


— Later Press Highlights 


LABOR LOOKS FOR FLEXIBLE WAGE PLAN 


N anticipation of changes in the wage stabilization 
program, labor papers last month were talking of 
new wage increases. Some were thinking of increases 
that might be allowed under the railroad and meat 
packing rulings of the Wage Stabilization Board. 
Others were talking in terms of a completely revised 
stabilization plan. 


Effect of Board Rulings 


Raises for 50,000 members of the International As- 
sociation of Machinists, AFL, are among the 1,400 
cases awaiting board approval, according to The 
Machinist. In many of its pending cases, the IAM 
claims that raises have been held up even though 
they are in line with increases already approved in 
the area or industry. The Machinist believes that the 
railroad case established important principles that will 
aid unions in gaining cost of living increases. It 
highlights these points as the railroad panel’s major 
findings: 


e“Equal treatment within an industry—it would 
be unfair to deny the nonoperating crafts the pro- 
tection of an escalator clause when under existing 
regulation the switchmen and yardmasters already 
have an escalator and where through the operation 
of the escalator the wage ceiling has already been 
pierced. 

e“Escalators not inflationary—escalator clauses 
are not of themselves unstabilizing because under 
them wage increases occur if and after consumer 
prices have risen.” 


A report in The CIO News goes even further and 
indicates a belief that the meat packing case estab- 
lishes the idea that cost of living increases which are 
agreed to by both parties may be approved. Regard- 
ing the meat packing case, The CIO News states: 
“Public members recognize that the meat industry 
contracts contain no escalator clauses allowing in- 
creases as the cost of living jumps. But they say the 
result is the same, since both the unions and the 
packers agreed upon the increase.” 


Possible Revision in Stabilization Plans 


In the meantime, some unions are negotiating wages 
with an eye to further defrosting of the freeze. Sev- 
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eral locals of the AFL Paper Makers, for example, are 
reported as having negotiated increases up to the 
limit of the present 10% ceiling. “But,” says The 
Paper Maker, “they have included a reopener allow- 
ing for renegotiation of monetary items, retroactive 
to May 1, 1951, in the event the existing wage rate 
regulations are altered, amended or superseded. . . .” 
Locals of the CIO’s Paperworkers are following a 
similar course. A policy now being carried out, re- 
ports The CIO Paperworker News, tells locals: 


“To request all companies who have not granted 
wage increases equal to the sum allowable under 
WSB Regulation 6 to voluntarily put into effect the 
permissible difference immediately. 

“This request is not to be construed as a wage 
reopening or a waiver of any right to further dis- 
cuss the question of wages in event of subsequent 
changes in WSB regulations.” 


The Brewery Worker (CIO) also reports agree- 
ments in the brewery industry that call for additional 
above-ceiling increases to become effective “when, as 
and if? WSB approves them. And both the AFL 
Teamsters and the AFL Carpenters in St. Louis 
signed wage agreements that are to be kept open for 
further negotiation in the event that pay controls are 
relaxed in the future, reports the St. Louis Labor 
Tribune (AFL). 

The United Rubber Workers, CIO, whose nego- 
tiations in late 1950 resulted in general increases of 
12 cents per hour, have announced a new economic 
program for 1951. As reported in the United Rubber 
Worker, the union’s president, L. S. Buckmaster, 
claims that “the wave of wild inflation which set in 
has entirely wiped out the wage gains which we made 
only a few months ago.” The principal points of the 
economic program adopted are: 


“1. A substantial wage increase. This increase 
is justified on the basis of increased living costs, 
fabulous and unprecedented profits of the rubber 
and allied industries and the increase in man-hour 
productivity. 

“2. Extension and improvement of pension, in- 
surance, surgical, medical and hospitalization pro- 
grams. 
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“3. Continuation of the effort to obtain full union 
shop contracts. 

“4, Correction of intraplant, interplant and area 
inequalities and inequities. 

“5. Improvement of night-shift bonus, holiday 
pay and vacation programs and other fringe bene- 
fits. 

“6. Contract provisions providing for the right to 
reopen wages for renegotiation at any time upon 
notice of thirty days or less, with the right to can- 
cel the agreement if the wage demand is unsettled.” 


Labor Men in Defense Posts 


The League Reporter (Labor’s League for Political Edu- 
cation, AFL) gives the following list of union officials who 
are now active in various defense agencies: 

“National Advisory Board on Mobilization Policy— 
AFL President William Green, AFL Secretary-Treasurer 
George Meany, CIO President Philip Murray and President 
Walter Reuther of the CIO Auto Workers. 

“Office of Defense Mobilization—President George Har- 


‘rison of the Railway Clerks (AFL). 


“Office of Economic Stabilization—Secretary-Treasurer 
David McDonald of the Steelworkers (CIO). 


“Defense Department—President Al Hayes of the Ma- 


_ chinists (AFL). 


“Wage Stabilization Board—President Harry Bates of 
the Bricklayers (AFL), President W. C. Birthright of the 
Barbers (AFL), Vice-President Elmer Walker of the Ma- 
chinists (AFL), President Emil Rieve of the CIO Textile 
Workers, Vice-President John Livingston of the CIO Auto 
Workers and President Joseph Bierne of the Communica- 
tion Workers (CIO). 

“An AFL representative will advise the Office of Price 
Stabilization while some one from the CIO will aid the Na- 
tional Production Authority.” 


UAW-CIO Launches Organizing Drive 
Chief targets of a newly announced UAW-CIO organizing 


‘drive are the aircraft industry, agricultural implement plants 


and Canadian industries, reports the United Automobile 
Worker. Top priority in the intensive campaign, adds the 
report, will be given to unorganized plants that are compet- 
ing with those already organized by the UAW. 


Mine Workers Blast Seaway Project 


While the CIO gives full endorsement to the St. Lawrence 
Seaway Project, to the United Mine Workers it is a “mon- 
strosity.” As reported in the United Mine Workers Journal, 
the union’s vice-president Thomas Kennedy told the House 
Public Works Committee that the “iceway” would be 
closed to traffic from November 1 to April 1. He claims 
that the extra hydroelectric power the seaway project might 


ISee “St. Lawrence Seaway Gets O.K.”’ The Management Record, 
April, 1951, p. 147. 
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generate could be obtained more quickly and cheaply from 
coal. In terms of its effect on the coal industry, Mr. Ken- 
nedy stated that the seaway could eventually mean that 
100 million tons of coal would be imported and that this 
would force unemployment among coal miners and railroad 
workers. 


New President for ClO Glass Workers 


Newly elected president of the CIO Glass Workers is 
Burl Phares, reports The CIO News. Mr. Phares defeated 
incumbent Joseph Froesch by a vote of 18,000 to 8,000. The 
union, according to The News, has a membership of 30,000, 
the bulk of which are concentrated in the plants of the Pitts- 
burgh Plate Glass and Libbey-Owens-Ford Glass companies. 


Two Locals Quit New Left-Wing Union 


Two Richmond, Virginia, locals of the Distributive, Pro- 
cessing and Office Workers Union voted unanimously to 
quit the left-wing group and join the CIO Paper Workers, 
reports The CIO News. The DPOWU was formed through 
a merger of the Office and Professional Workers Union and 
the Food and Tobacco Workers Union with the New York 
Wholesale and Distributive Workers Union. The business 
manager of the two bolting locals has hopes that their action 
will lead other “captive” locals to do the same. 


$30 Million in Hospital Benefits for Steelworkers 


In the first year of operation, hospital benefits under the 
CIO United Steelworkers’ group insurance contracts amount- 
ed to $30,146,000, reports Steel Labor. About 925,000 Steel- 
workers participate in the program, according to the report. 
Total coverage in terms of Steelworkers and their families 
is 2,484,000. Last year, more than 10% of them, or 263,000 
persons, received hospital benefits. Although the current 
report covers only hospital benefits, Steel Labor says that 
studies are under way on other phases of the insurance 
plans included in Steelworker contracts. 


Industry-wide Vacation Plan for Seafarers 


A two-week vacation for AFL seamen with twelve months 
of service, is guaranteed under a new contract signed by the 
Atlantic and Gulf districts of the Seafarers’ International 
Union, AFL, reports the Seafarers Log. They get the vaca- 
tion regardless of the number of companies they have worked 
for. Under the prior contract, they had to work at least 
six months with one company. Under the plan as described, 
operators will contribute into a central fund a specific 
amount for each day a man works. Each seaman will collect 
vacation pay from the central fund on the basis of the 
number of days he has worked during the previous year. 
The Seafarers Log looks for the program to be extended to 
other districts of the Seafarers’ International Union. 


UAW Resists Tax on Strike Benefits 


The UAW-CIO, which last year paid out $5 million in 
strike benefits, turns thumbs down on the Bureau of In- 
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ternal Revenue efforts to make such benefits subject to 
income tax, reports The CIO News. According to The News, 
the bureau has for thirty-one years maintained, but never 
enforced, a rule that strike benefits are taxable. This year, 
in attempting to enforce the provision, revenue officials 
sought information from UAW locals on individual strike 
benefits. The UAW claims that such bencfits, like other 


relief payments received from public welfare agencies, are 


— Trends in 


not taxable. The UAW locals, says the report, keep accurate 
records on how much has been expended in strike benefits 
and for what purposes. But none of the locals have any | 
data on the specific amounts that were received by various ~ 
individuals. 


HAROLD STIEGLITZ 
Division of Personnel Administration 


LABOR RELATIONS 


Ban Employer Aid to Anti-Communist Union 


An employer’s belief that a union is Communist- 
led -does not, under the Taft-Hartley Act, justify his 
actively assisting another union to organize employees 
in his plant. This is the crux of the National Labor 
Relations Board’s four-to-one decision in the recent 
Stewart-Warner case. The board ruled that such em- 
ployer assistance, despite its “patriotic objectives,” 
constituted illegal interference with the right of em- 
ployees to organize in unions of their own choosing. 
On this point the board said: “Congress has not au- 
thorized this board to engraft an exception upon the 
statute whenever a respondent’s violations may be mo- 
tivated in part by patriotic objectives.” 

On the basis of the above reasoning, the board ruled 
that the Stewart-Warner Corporation violated the 
Taft-Hartley Act. The board held the company il- 
legally assisted the AFL’s International Brotherhood 
of Electrical Workers in its organizing activities to 
displace the United Electrical Workers, which the 
CIO tossed out on the charge of Communist domina- 
tion. The charges upon which the board acted were 
brought by the International Union of Electrical 
Workers (IUE-CIO), which displaced the UE in the 
CIO upon the UE’s expulsion. The basis of the IUE- 
CIO’s actions was that the company’s contract with 
the IBEW-AFL foreclosed any effective organizing 
activity by the IUE-CIO. 

Although the NLRB had never certified the IBEW 
at its plant, the Stewart-Warner Corporation had 
voluntarily recognized the union. In its decision, 
the board ordered the company to withdraw and with- 
hold recognition of the AFL Electrical Workers 
(IBEW-AFL) as the collective bargaining representa- 
tive of its employees until that union had been certi- 
fied by the board. It also ordered the company to 
cease giving effect to its agreement with IBEW dated 


March 16, 1950, or to any extension or renewal of the 
IBEW agreement, : 

In finding that the company had illegally assisted 
the IBEW, the board said: 


“. . . We base this finding only upon those activities 
of respondent . . . that occurred on and after July 3, 1949; 
i.e., those activities falling within six months of January 
3, 1950, when a copy of the charge filed by the IUE was 
served on the respondent. These activities included a 
threat of disciplinary action to an employee to induce 
her to sign the IBEW petition, a threat to another em- 
ployee of loss of job security if she did not vote for the 
IBEW, the denial to UE adherents of the right previously 
granted the IBEW to circulate petitions, the posting of 
a notice of an IBEW meeting, the recall of a laid-off em- 
ployee for the purpose of assisting the IBEW, and the 
grant of recognition to the IBEW despite the board’s re- 
fusal to certify that organization. These activities by 
themselves, as well as when viewed against the background 
of events occurring before July 3, 1949, as fully detailed in 
the intermediate report, establish that the respondent has 
supported the IBEW in violation of Section 8 (a) (2) of 
the act.” 


Christmas Comes Via Union Contract 


Christmas funds are nothing new in many com- 
panies. But a Christmas fund provision in a union 
contract is. A southern company’s contract with the 
CIO Glass Workers Union provides that the employee 
who signs a Christmas fund authorization will have 
$1.25 taken out of each weekly pay check. The com- 
pany matches this by contributing $1.25 a week for 
each employee. During the week of December 15, each 
employee participating receives his own plus the com- 
pany’s contributions, or a total of $125.00. The 
Christmas fund clause reads: 


(a) In order to establish a Christmas fund, each em- 
ployee, by signing individual authorization, will have with- 
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held from each pay the sum of $1.25. The company will 
match this by contributing $1.25 for each employee par- 
ticipating in the fund. 

(b) The funds contributed will be placed in a local 
bank and distributed to employees, on the basis of their 
participation, during the week of December 15. 

(c) An employee who quits or is discharged will have 
returned to him all monies contributed by him but will 
not be entitled to the sums contributed by the company. 
The company contributions in such case will revert to 
the company. 

(d) As this is a Christmas fund, there will be no dis- 
tributions made, for any reason, other than the distribu- 
tion provided for in (b) above. 


Age and Salary Determine Vacation 


In Sweden, the number of days of vacation (known 
there as “holidays”) received by a white collar 
worker under his union contract is determined by 
his age and his salary’ and not solely by length of 
‘service, as in the United States. When asked why, a 
Swedish union official explained: “We believe in 
Sweden that the greater a person’s age, the longer 
should be his vacation: an older person needs more 
‘ rest than a younger person. We also feel that the 
higher a worker’s salary, the greater his responsibility. 
Therefore, he has greater need for the additional rest 
a longer vacation gives him.” 


NLRB Curtails Employer Association Lockouts 


The NLRB has gone one step further than it did 
in the Morand Brothers case? in curtailing concerted 
action by members of employer associations to meet 
the divide-and-conquer strategy of unions. 

In the most recent case,® the AFL Retail Clerks 
Union suddenly broke off negotiations on an asso- 
ciation-wide basis with the Retail Furniture Associ- 
ation of California and struck one of the association’s 
members. Eleven employer-members of the asso- 
ciation then locked out the union. They did so on 
the theory that a strike against one is a strike against 
all employer-members of the bargaining unit. They 
said the union’s sole purpose in striking was to force 
the employer association to come to terms with the 
union. 


The board held that other members of the associ- 
ation may not lay off their workers when the union 
drops association-wide bargaining and strikes a single 


1For length of vacation according to age and salary, see “Swedish 
White Collar Unionization,” The Management Record, May, 1951, 
p. 182. 


2For Morand Brothers Beverage Company case (91 NLRB No. 58), 
see{The Management Record, November, 1950, p. 419. 


3Davis Furniture Company ¢t. al., 94 NLRB No. 52. 
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member of the association. The board ordered the 
employers to provide back pay to employees cover- 
ing the period of the lockout. 


Discharge vs. Lockout 


On the other hand, in the Morand Brothers Case the 
board held that a strike against a single employer of 
an association did not justify the discharge of em- 
ployees by association employers whose stores were 
not struck. 

In handing down their decision in the Morand case, 
the NLRB members limited themselves strictly to 
the question at hand. They said the members of the 
employer association did not have the right to dis- 
charge nonstriking workers. They did not pass on the 
merit of the lesser penalty of a layoff or lockout. 

It was on this right of employer-members of the as- 
sociation to lock out nonstriking workers that the 
board members ruled 4 to 0 in their most recent de- 
cision. The board members upheld the trial examiner’s 
finding for the union “that the eleven employers dis- 
criminatorily locked out their employees.” They said 
that there was no essential difference between firing 
or laying off union members when the union strikes 
another employer-member of the association. They 
said that a strike is a “protected concerted activity,” 
and that the employers’ lockout was in violation of 
Sections 7, 8(a) and 8(a) (B) of the Taft-Hartley 
Act. 

On such layoffs the NLRB said: 


“We agree with the trial examiner that the principles 
and policy considerations enunciated in the Morand de- 
cision are equally applicable to the facts in the instant 
case, where the employees were temporarily prevented 
from working by the respondents’ action in laying them 
off rather than discharging them. Regardless of how the 
strike may be viewed, the fact remains, as found by the 
trial examiner, that the respondents laid off their employ- 
ees because of protected concerted activity sponsored by 
the union as their statutory bargaining representative 
and engaged in by union members of the same bargaining 
unit. The layoffs thus served notice on all members of 
the bargaining unit, the laid-off employees as well as the 
strikers and nonstrikers, that resort to lawful protected 
concerted activity by the employees of any employer- 
member of the bargaining unit would subject other em- 
ployee-members of the bargaining unit to the reprisal of 
a temporary loss of employment.” 


The employer group told the NLRB that the pres- 
ent board decision could not help but further the 
divide-and-conquer strategy of unions; that such a 
decision would widen the striking powers of unions 
while curtailing the employer’s right to use the re- 
taliatory lockout. 


JAMES J. BAMBRICK, JR. 
Division of Personnel Administration 
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PENSIONS AND OTHER BENEFITS 


New Pension Integration Formula Announced 


The new pension integration ruling,’ announced by 
the Commissioner of Internal Revenue on May 3, 
1951, has been eagerly awaited by pension authorities. 
A brief review of the events leading up to this new 
ruling will clarify its meaning. 

The revised 1942 Revenue Act introduced many 
important new principles governing the tax aspects 
of pension, stock bonus and profit-sharing plans. 
Among the other principles laid down was that the 
plan must not discriminate in favor of employees 
who are officers, shareholders, supervisory or highly 
paid employees. 

A plan was not considered discriminatory merely 
because it excluded employees earning less than 
$3,000 a year. But the bureau in 1943 issued a mimeo- 
graphed instruction sheet? directing the manner in 
which the pension formula under the company pen- 
sion plan should be integrated with the federal Social 
Security benefit if the plan applied only to employees 
earning in excess of $3,000, or if the plan provided 
higher benefits, proportionately, for this class of em- 
ployees.? 

The purpose of the first regulation was to make 
sure that the employees earning over $3,000 a year did 
not receive more, proportionately, from the company 
plan and Social Security combined than the employees 
earning less than $3,000 received in Social Security 
benefits alone. 

This formula became outmoded as a result of the 
1950 amendment to the Social Security Act, which 
provided liberalized benefits and based the benefits 
and taxes on the first $3,600 of annual earnings in- 
stead of the first $3,000, as was the case under the 
old law. 

The new integration regulations are extremely com- 
plicated and technical. The underlying principle of 
the new ruling, however, is that under an excess pen- 
sion plan, which applies only to employees earning in 
excess of $3,600 annually, the maximum pension 
which an employee may receive shall not exceed 
374% of his average salary in excess of $3,600. Other- 

?Treasury Department Mimeograph No. 6641. 

*Treasury Department Mimeograph No. 5539. 


%See “Trends in Company Pension Plans,” Studies in Personnel 
Policy, No. 61, 1944, p. 45. 
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wise, the plan will be considered discriminatory and 
the employer will not be entitled to full tax deductions 
under section 23(p) of the Internal Revenue Code. | 
Around this 3742% maximum, the Bureau of Internal 4 
Revenue has developed formulas to apply to different 
types of plans, such as unit-annuity and money-pur- 
chase plans. 


The 3744% maximum, however, applies only under = | 


certain specified conditions, and if the plan is more 
liberal, the basic maximum will be reduced according 
to definite formulas. The maximum will be decreased: 


(a) If the pension plan provides for a more liberal form 
of pension than a straight life annuity. 

(b) If the pension plan provides for benefits in the 
event of death before retirement. 

(c) If the employee has completed less than fifteen 
years’ service at age of normal retirement. ’ 

(d) If the plan provides for optional retirement or 
normal retirement before sixty-five (sixty for women), 
or provides severance benefits. 


If the compensation level under an excess plan is 
set lower than $3,600 a year, the regulations permit 
a higher maximum benefit. 

If all employees are included in the plan, but those 
earning less than $3,600 a year receive smaller benefits 
than those earning more than $3,600, the plan must be 
considered as two separate plans for the purposes of 
integration. 

If the plan applies the same rate to all employees 
alike, the integration formula need not apply. Also, 
for a plan which provides for the deduction of Social 
Security (the so-called offset plans), the integration 
formula also does not apply, unless the offset is more 
than 100% of the OASI benefit, or the age of normal 
retirement is less than sixty-five. 

If the excess plan provides for employee contribu- 
tions, the benefits may be increased by one tenth of 
the employees’ aggregate contributions exclusive of 
contributions for term insurance. 


Big Money Required 
The members of the International Brotherhood of 


Electrical Workers, AFL, had known for some time 
that their pension fund is in trouble. The extent of 
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the trouble was made clear in an article in the union’s 
Journal of May, 1951, which pointed out that the 
fund will be bankrupt not later than 1961 unless im- 
mediate action is taken. The facts and figures tell 
the tale. 

The fund was started by the union in 1928 to pro- 
vide pension benefits of $40 a month for members 
retiring at sixty-five. Contributions were set at 60 
cents a month. During that first year, contributions 
amounted to $156,700 while only $4,704 was paid to 
twenty-six retired members. Contributions continued 
to exceed benefit payments until 1934 when the fund 
paid out $5,338 more than it took in. Benefit pay- 
ments have exceeded contributions ever since. In 
1946, the union signed an agreement with the Na- 
tional Electrical Contractors Association that covered 
10,000 electrical contractors. This required the em- 
ployers to contribute 1% of their payroll to the IBEW 
pension fund. But this increase in funds was partially 
offset in 1947, when pension benefits were raised to 
$50 a month. 

At present, more than 4,000 members are receiv- 
ing benefits at a cost of approximately $200,000 a 
month. Benefit payments are exceeding contributions 
by something over half a million dollars a year. By 
1961, the union estimates, there will be 14,000 re- 
tired employees eligible to receive benefits costing 
three quarters of a million dollars each month. At 
the present rate of contribution of 60 cents a month, 
the fund will be $663,297 in the red. 

The executive council of the brotherhood has ex- 
plored many possible solutions. The cost of immediate 
funding of the plan to cover the majority of the union 
membership has been found to be prohibitively high 
because the average age of the members is forty-five. 
But the council does not want to cut benefits either, 
as some welfare funds have had to do. Therefore, the 
council would like to try a middle way which they 
hope will gradually put the plan on a sound actuarial 
basis. If the membership will agree, monthly em- 
ployee contributions will be raised to $1.60 and will 
remain at that level for the next four years. The em- 
ployers’ association will be asked to match the total 
increase, dollar by dollar. 


Benefits Delayed for Anthracite Miners 


The AFL Electrical Workers are not the only ones 
getting bad news about their welfare plan. The 
March output of anthracite coal in Pennsylvania was 
less than half of each of the two previous months. As 
a result, royalty payments to the United Mine 
Workers welfare fund for anthracite workers were 
substantially reduced. The blow fell in early May on 
8,000 disabled and retired employees when they re- 
ceived word that payments would be delayed. 
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More Catastrophe Insurance 


Catastrophe insurance coverage! up to a maximum 
of $5,000 has been extended to employees of Trans 
World Airlines. The insurance starts after the em- 
ployee has exhausted his benefits under the com- 
pany’s regular group insurance and has incurred 
additional hospital, surgical and medical expenses 
exceeding 5% of his annual basic earnings. (The 5% 
of annual basic earnings must be at least $200 but 
not more than $600.) The insurance will then pay 
757 of all further charges up to the maximum. Cost 
of the insurance to the employee is 25 cents a month. 
For the time being, employees’ dependents are not 
eligible. 

According to the company, the insurance is being 
offered as “the answer to extreme financial hardship 
often caused by prolonged hospital confinement, sur- 
gical, medical and nursing expenses resulting from ill- 
ness or nonoccupational accidents.” 


Dollar-a-Month Club Reactivated 


To provide gifts for employees in the armed forces 
the Motor Wheel Corporation has reactivated its 
dollar-a-month club. As in World War II, each em- 
ployee in the service receives each month such items 
as candy, cigarettes, stationery, razor blades and news- 
papers, with a special gift at Christmas time. 


CIO Communication Workers Demand Joint 
Administration 


Joint union-management administration of pensions 
is one of the chief goals of the Communication Work- 
ers of America, CIO, in current contract negotiations 
with the American Telephone and Telegraph Com- 
pany. Up until now the administration of the plans 
has been in the hands of five-man committees ap- 
pointed by the individual companies in the system. 
The union would like to appoint two from the union 
membership. 


Sixtieth Birthday 


Sixty years ago 200 employees of the predecessor 
company of the Consolidated Edison Company of 
New York held a meeting to organize a society to 
promote “social and fraternal intercourse between its 
members” and, far more important, “establish and 
maintain a burial fund.” 

This same society, now known as the Consolidated 


1For a previous report on catastrophe insurance, see “Briefs on 
Pensions and Other Benefits,” The Management Record, April, 1951, 
p. 144. 
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Edison Mutual Aid Society, has 30,000 members to- 
day. Life insurance is still its keystone but the 
death benefit has gone up from $300 to an amount 
equal to sixteen months of basic pay. 

One of the chief problems of the society today is 
maintaining channels of communication since its 30,- 
000 members spread from Coney Island to Pelham 
Bay. The problem is met with an organization of 
125 departmental key men. Each one is virtually a 
one-man Mutual Aid office. 


Savings Plan Pays Off 


As a bonus for regular savings, the Standard Oil 
Company of Indiana distributed in the aggregate 
32,540 shares of the company’s stock to more than 
25,000 participants in the thrift program. This stock 
was worth nearly $2 million, figured at $61.10 a share, 
the market value at the time it was distributed. 

Under the plan, which was started in April, 1950, 
employees contribute from 2% to 4% of their pay for 
the purchase of United States Savings Bonds, Series 
E. If they save regularly during the year, they re- 
ceive one share of stock for each full “bonus unit” 
of savings. The “bonus unit” equals one and one half 
times the book value of the stock at the end of the 
preceding year. Participation in the contributory 
retirement plan is a condition for joining in the sav- 
ings plan.? 


More on Adjustment to Retirement 


The Bridgeport Works of the General Electric Com- 
pany has initiated a human relations program for em- 
ployees nearing retirement age. The objective of the 


program is to encourage employees to take a con- 


structive attitude toward retirement. Recently the 
story of the program was told in ten photographs in 
the General Electric News supplement, “Candid 
Photo.” The company took the case of a recently 
retired employee who turned his hobby, clock repair- 
ing, into a growing neighborhood business. 
_ The picture story opens in the personnel depart- 
ment five years prior to the employee’s actual re- 
tirement date. It follows through the counseling 
period when his financial situation is reviewed, And 
it shows how this hobby is transformed into a poten- 
tial business,with the assistance of various persons 
in the personnel department and in GE’s clock divi- 
sion. 
* * * 

Free use of the company cafeteria and snack bar 
services is now part of the Upjohn Company’s pro- 
gram for retired employees. Each employee in the 


‘For a more complete description of the plan, see “Trends in 
Employee Benefit Plans,” The Management Record, May, 1950, p. 188. 


Kalamazoo area is given a card entitling him to the | 
privilege. The company hopes the card will make the | 
retired employee feel even more welcome at the plant. | 


Withholding Tax on Prizes 
and Awards? 


In the following cases, is a company liable for pay- | 
ment of federal employment taxes and income tax | 


withholding? 


e The company presents gifts (such as watches 
and silver trays) to employees who have com- | 
pleted periods of long service, in connection with | 


its long-service club. 


e The company contributes cash prizes to mem- | 
bers of the employee bowling league. It does this | 


by giving a check-made out to the team’s captain, 
who divides the amount with his teammates. 


e Through a suggestion system, the company ‘| 


pays cash awards to employees whose suggestions — 
are accepted and adopted. 


According to an opinion of a deputy commissioner 
of the Bureau of Internal Revenue, taxes are due for 
the long-service and suggestion system awards, but 


not for the bowling prizes. Wages covered by income 
tax withholding, the Federal Insurance Contributions 


Act and Federal Unemployment Tax Act, the com- 
missioner explains, consist of remuneration, whether 
in cash or other form, paid to an employee for serv- 
ices performed for his employer. Wages paid in any 
form other than money are measured by the fair 
market value of the merchandise or other consider- 
ation given in payment for services. The commis- 
sioner writes: 


“The position of the bureau with regard to awards 
made pursuant to suggestion programs is set forth in the 
ruling published as SST 232, Cumulative Bulletin 1937-2, 
page 456, wherein it was held that awards paid by a 
company to employees for the submission of suggestions 
to increase efficiency, comfort, and healthful conditions 
within the plant constitute ‘wages’ within the meaning of 
the employment tax statutes. The same would hold true 
with respect to merchandise gifts to employees presented 
on the basis of length of service inasmuch as the employees 


receive such items in consideration of services performed _ 


for the company. 

“It is the opinion of this office, however, that the cash 
prizes awarded by the company to members of the leading 
bowling teams do not constitute wages subject to the 
aforementioned taxes. Although only employees of the 
company are eligible for such prizes and they are evi- 
dently made to promote their morale and good will, they 
are not made as a result, or in consideration, of services 
performed by the company.” 
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Significant Labor Statistics 


Item 


ENIUTIOS ENS) olencaol og BEG AIR eee 


Housefurnishings............ Heskett eae 
SOG EES. oe Gk b BOR ee ee 


Employment Status? 
| Civilian labor force..................-- 
im plovedspearm dois ciloceaiviela Seale elance 
MOrICMIbMTEd. cliiec: oho Says ie Sis Slat Rewhe 
Nonagricultural industries........... 
Mifrtemap loved seen cei) eae ein yeaisievsteve siapeo ns 


| ‘Wage Earners’ 
_ Employees in nonagricultural establishm’ts 
eNantitacturing etc sc 2). <ss/2 5 cents os 
Minit gee ei weramieriiais oi svacciavalorta ate RS 


Government Fa sesoks Sif aceh eile.) 
Production and related workers in manuf’ 
Employment 
All manufacturing.................. 
Durable gee sae oe. cise tel aliors 


Average weekly hours................ 
All manufacturing.................. 
WTA DSI Mees i serewid we ace eens 


Average hourly earnings.............. 
All manufacturing.................. 
Durable sere ae clits ele Bechet 


Average weekly earnings.............. 
All manufacturing................5. 
Deer) Co, aioe sa ee a 


Straight time hourly earnings......... 
All manufacturing.................. 


LURID, coon geob Sueno oBpONeanes f 


Turnover rates in manufacturing’ 
Separations erieiaciia iis. assed aca ses 
(OT ono ca che Boe ae RE DOE eee 
Dischargesserg. Heh ertomh aN he o ek 
Ga yOue senior a eetess sdeia te lece Sate lalel 
INCCESSIONS ai enon ae ew vee Se ls wey 


1Nationau INDUSTRIAL CONFERENCE BoarD 
2Bureau of the Census 

*Bureau of Labor Statistics 

aThe adjusted index for March is 184.5 
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Jan. 
Jan. 
Jan. 
Jan. 
Jan. 
Jan. 
Jan. 
Jan. 
Jan. 
Jan. 
Jan. 
Jan. 1939 dollars 


1935-1939 = 100 


Unit 


1939 = 100 
1939 = 100 
1939 = 100 
1939 = 100 
1939 = 100 
1939 = 100 
1939 = 100 
1939 =100 
1939 = 100 
1939 = 100 
1939 = 100 


thousands 
thousands 
thousands 
thousands 
thousands 


thousands 
thousands 
thousands 
thousands 
thousands 
thousands 
thousands 
thousands 
thousands 


thousands 
thousands 
thousands 


per 100 employees 
per 100 employees 
per 100 employees 
per 100 employees 
per 100 employees 


number 
number 
number 


dollars 
dollars 
dollars 


dollars 
dollars 
dollars 


dollars 
dollars 
dollars 


1951 1950 Percentage Change 
ear Latest | Latest 
April March Feb. Jan Dec. Nov. Oct. i: Aipat Meath 
Previous| Year 
: Month Ago 
Meters 173.9} 174.6) 172.2\r 170.1} 167.2) 166.3) 159.7 0.4) +8.9 
toRorS 229.0) 231.3) 225.9) 221.5) 214.8) 213.5) 201.0 -1.0) +13.9 
aac 117.8] 117.6) 117.1] 116.9) 116.4) 116.3) 114.8] +0.2; +2.6 
Bon 154.7) 154.5]r 152.8] 150.4) 148.9} 147.4 142.6] +0.1; +8.5 
Ayan 171.3] 171.3) 169.1} 165.4) 163.3) 161.4) 155.5 0 | +10.2 
Ricfascit 140.7/ 140.3) 138.9] 137.7) 136.7} 135.6} 131.7) +0.3) +6.8 
Beefs 134.8] 134.8] 182.6] 132.4) 132.3) 132.0) 130.6 0 +3 .2 
Pe AN 90.8 90.8 90.4 90.4 90.4 90.4 90.3 0 +0.6 
ier eae 101.2} 101.2} 101.2) 101.2) 101.2; 101.4) 102.5 0 cil 6) 
nals) 172.7| 172.2) 169.4) 165.9] 163.3) 160.4) 147.7] +0.3) +16.9 
Me Peete: 162.6|r 162.4'r 162.0]r 161.4) 160.1) 159.4) 155.7] +0.1) +4.4 
Ben 57.5 57.3 58.1 58.8 59.8 60.1 62.6, +0.3 -8.1 
Ar icanh a 184.5} 184.2} 181.6] 178.4) 175.6) 174.8} 167.0] +0.2) +10.5 
61,789] 62,325] 61,313] 61,514) 62,538} 63,512) 63,704) 62,183 =()),.9) -0.6 
60,044) 60,179] 58,905) 59,010} 60,308) 61,271 61,764! 58,668 0.2) +2.3 
6,645} 6,393] 5,930] 6,018} 6,234) 7,551] 8,491) 7,195) +3.9 -7.6 
53,400] 53,785] 52,976] 52,993) 54,075} 53,721) 53,273) 51,473 -0.7; +3.7 
1,744) 2,147) 2,407} 2,503) 2,229) 2,240) 1,940} 3,515) -18.8) -50. 4 
45,937 857|r 45,390] 45,244\7 46,595] 45,873] 45,898] 42,926] +0.2| +7.0: 
15,884) 16,022\7 15,971] 15,766|r 15,789] 15,765) 15,827) 14,162 —0.9} +12.2 
918 930 933 932i 937 938 939 939) -1.3 eee 
QA51| 23247 2,292] 2.2887 2,403] 2,571) 2,631) 2,076) +5.5) +18. 1 
4,132} 4,110|r 4,079] 4,071] 4,125) 4,123) 4,132} 3,928) +0.5 +5.2 
9,645] 9,717|r 9,564; 9,603 r 10,443) 9,896} 9,752) 9,346 0.7, +3.2 
1,871 1,854) 1,841 1,831)\r 1,828} 1,820; 1,821 1,803), +0.9) +3.8 
4,744 4,683|r 4,658] 4,665 7r 4,694) 4,723) 4,757) 4,757) SIS -0.3 
6,292| 6,217] 6,122} 6,088) 6,376] 6,037) 6,039} 5,915] +1.2 +6.4 
Ip 18,055] 13,197|r 13,180} 13,019, 13,058 13,044) 13,133) 11,597 -1.1) +12.6 
ip 7,396] 7,433] 7,366) 7,257) 7,256) 7,210) 7,186 6,195) —+0.5| +19.4 
ip 5,659) 5,764) 5,814) 5,762) 5,802) 5,834] 5,947 5,402) -1.8) +4.8 
ip 40.8 41.0 40.9 41.0 41.4 41.1 41.3 39.7 -0.5). +2.8 
ip 41.7 41.8\r 41.5)r 41.5 42.2 41.8 42.1 40.7 0.2) +2.5 
39.6 40.0 40.0)/r 40.2 40.5 40.3 40.3 38.5) -1.0) +2.9 
Ip 1.574) 1.569)r 1.560/r 1.555) 1.543) 1.514 1.501} 1.434) +0.3) +9.8 
lp 1.652) 1.65l/r 1.638|\r 1.630; 1.619) 1.587) 1.577 1.499), +0.1) +10.2 
Ip 1.465] 1.460/r 1.457) 1.456) 1.443) 1.419 1.404, 1.355) +0.3) +8.1 
lp 64.22] 64.33|r 63.80|r 63.76 63.88] 62.23 61.99} 56.93 0.2} +12.8 
Ip 68.89] 69.0l|r 67.98|\r 67.69, 68.32 66.34] 66.39] 61.01 —0.2) +12.9 
Ip 58.01] 58.40)r 58.28)/r 58.53, 58.44) 57.19} 56.58 52.17 0.7; +11.2 
1.522) 1.511\r 1.504/r 1.497) 1.479] 1.456) 1.442) 1.392) +0.7). +9.3 
1.584) 1.581\r 1.572\r 1.565) 1.545) 1.521) 1.508) 1.449) +0.2) +9.3 
1.431) 1.416] 1.414) 1.409; 1.393) 1.372) 1.358} 1.323) +1.1) +8.2 
Sapa 4.3\r 3.8 4.1 3.6 3.8 4.3 2.9) +13.2| +48.3 
‘staan 2.6 2.1 Peal bets 21 CATA 1.2) +23.8)/+116.7 
BERT 58} 3 3, 3 3 4 32 0 | +50.0 
Bide Bir 8 1.0, ES ital 8 1.4 0 42.9 
cise ah 4.6lr 4.5 5.2 3.0 4.0 5.2 3.6l| +2.2| +27.8 
eEstimated 
pPreliminary 
rRevised 
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Wage Settlements Announced Prior to May 15, 1951 


Ss 


Company 


Chemicals and Allied Products 
CelotexiCorpee i. . sh cere ee abies 
Westwego, La. 


Interchemical Corporation............. 
Cincinnati, O. 


Lever Brothers Company............. 
Md,, Mass., N. J., and Mo. 
Hamimond Inds yet. sek eee 


Monsanto Chemical Company......... 
Everett, Mass. 
Monsantosy le. sac ae sya 


Woburn Chemical Corporation......... 
Kearny, N. J. 


Food and Allied Products 
General Mills, Inc..................-. 
Hopkinsville, Ky. 


Libby, McNeill'& Libby.............. 
Rochester, Minn. 


Ralston: PurinaiCo.s. se 8 see. 
Charlotte, N. C. 


Lumber and Allied Products 
Chicago Mill & Lumber Company...... 
West Helena, Ark. 


Huttig Sash & Door Company......... 
Memphis, Tenn. 


Weyerhaeuser Timber Co............. 
Pacific Northwest area 


Metal Manufactures 
Ideal Electric Manufacturing Company. 
Mansfield, O. 


Minneapolis-Honeywell Regulator Co... 
Los Angeles, Cal. 


Petroleum and Allied Products 
General American Transportation Cor- 
poration 
Carteret, N. J. 


Gulf Oil Corporation................. 
Port Arthur, Texas 


WE 


WE 


WE 


WE 


WE 


s 


Amount 


$.11 hr. 


$.07 hr. 


$.04 hr. 

$.04 hr. 

$1.60 wk. 
10% 


10% 
$.05 hr. 


$.08 hr. 


$.05 hr. 
$.08 hr. 
$.05 hr. 
$.08 hr. 


$.03 hr. 
$.05 hr. or 
$.10 hr. 


$.125 hr. 


$.088 hr. 
average 


$.142 hr. 


$.14 hr. 


$.078 hr. 


$.09 hr. to 
$.11 -hr. 


$13 mo. 


Increase 


Date 


Effective 


3-8-51 


1-1-51 


3-14-51 
3-14-51 
3-14-51 
4-18-51 
4-6-51 
4-1-51 


3-26-51 


3-26-51 
4-1-51 
4-1-51 

2-26-51 
4-9-51 
1-7-51 


4-1-51 


3-2-51 


2-13-51 


1-19-51 


3-16-51 
3-16-51 


3-16-51 


265 


300 
115 


791 


34 


7,800 


328 


225 


130 


3,700 
19 


300 


226 


Remarks 


Salaried employees received increase of approximately 10%. Cost 
of living provision—might result in upward or downward revision 
on 9-17-51. Contract closed until 3-8-52. (United Gas, Coke & 
Chemical Workers, CIO) 


Additional 6¢ hour to be applied on job classifications subject to 
WSB approval. Cost of living adjustment of 1¢ for every 2-point 
increase in revised BLS index. Two-year contract. (Int’l Chemical 
Workers, AFL) 


Additional 8¢ cost of living adjustment effective 3-15-51. Contract 
extended until 3-14-52. (Int’l Chemical Workers, AFL) ; 
Cost of living allowance of 14¢ effective 3-14-51. (United Gas, Coke 
& Chemical Workers, CIO) 

Additional $3.60 week cost of living allowance. (United Gas, Coke 
& Chemical Workers, CIO) 

Contract expires 6-15-52. (Int’l Chemical Workers, AFL) 


Contract expires 4-12-52. (Int’l Chemical Workers, AFL) 


Additional 4¢ hour increase effective 4-1-51, subject to WSB ap- 
proval. Rate prior to increase was $1.72 hour, effective 10—-1-50. 
Wage reopening 5-10-52. (United Gas, Coke & Chemical Workers, 
CIO 


Life insurance—$1,000 double indemnity. Wage reopening whenever 
permitted by WSB. (United Gas, Coke & Chemical Workers, CIO) 


(Amer. Fed. of Grain Millers, AFL) 


One additional holiday making a total of seven. (United Packing- 
house Workers, CIO) 


Subject to WSB approval. Cost of living increase of 1¢ hour for each 
1.14 point increase in BLS consumers’ price index. Wage reopening 
3-28-52. (Distributing, Processing & Office Workers, Ind.) 


Minimum rate prior to increase was 80¢ hour, effective 10-6-50. 
Wage reopening 10-6-51. (Int’] Woodworkers, CIO) 


Wage reopening 11-7-51. (United Furniture Workers, CIO) 


Increase plus benefit subject to approval by WSB. Three additional 
paid holidays, making a total of six. Rate prior to increase was 
$1.50 hour, common labor, effective 5-1-50. Wage reopening 10- 
1-51. (Int’l] Woodworkers, CIO) 


Average rate prior to increase was $1.385 hour, effective 1-50. Wage 
reopening 3-2-52. (Int’l Union of Electrical Radio & Machine 
Workers, CIO) 

Group insurance. (Utility 
Workers, CIO) 


Vacations. Wage reopening 3-1-52. 


Additional 1¢ hour effective 6-30-51. 
(Oil Workers Int’] Union, CIO) 


Contract expires 1-30-52. 


Rate prior to increase was $1.95 hour, effective 9-16-50. Wage re- 
opening 9-16-51. (Oil Workers Int’l Union, CIO) 

Rates prior to increase ranged from $2.02 hour to $2.19 hour, effective 
hag Wage reopening 9-21-51. (Bro. of Railroad Trainmen, 
Ind. 

Rate prior to increase was $180 month, effective 9-16-51. (Oil 
Workers Int’l Union, CIO; no union) 
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Company og 
Worker! 
Vietroleum and Allied Products (Continued) 
Humble Oil & Refining Co............ WE 
Houston, Texas & $8 
Magnolia Petroleum Company......... WE 
Beaumont, Tex. 
S 
Shell Oil Company................5.. WE 
California 
Southern California Gas Company..... WE 
| California 
‘Standard Oil Co. of California......... WE 
| Richmond, Cal. 
|The Texas Company................. WE 
| Port Arthur, Tex. 
S 
| Tnion Oil Company of California...... WE 
Interstate 
S 
Public Utilities 
| California Water Service Company..... WE 
| San Jose, Cal. 
Ss 
| Cleveland Electric Illuminating Co....} WE 
Cleveland, O. 
S) 
Southern California Edison Company..| WE 
| California 
| WE 
Textiles and Allied Products 
| Eavenson & Levering Co.............. WE 
| _ Camden, N. J. 
Rendall Company! 0.6, WE 
Newberry, S. C 
Miscellaneous 
Armstrong Cork Company............ WE 
South Braintree, Mass. 
{ ee South Shore & South Bend Rail-| WE 
roa 
Michigan City, Ind. 
Indiana Limestone Co., Inc............ WE 
| Bedford, Ind. 
Perlepell MniGeMane nite car «1s eels cewennce es 
St. Louis County and St. Charles, Mo. 
Stone & Webster Engineering Corpora-| WE 
tion 
_ San Jose, Cal. 
Union Tribune Publishing Company....| S 
San Diego, Cal. 
Woodall Industries, Inc............... WE 


Laurel, Miss. 


1Type of worker: WE, wage earner; S, salaried employee. 
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Increase 
Date N 
geasae Effective Abo 
3.5% 8-1-51 n.d. 
3.5% $-1-51 1,767 
8.5% 3-1-51 133 
see 8-1-51 2,614 
remarks 
10% 4-1-51 3,660 
approx. 
see 3-1-51 n.a 
remarks 
see 8-23-51 4,729 
remarks 
see $-1-51 333 
remarks 
Up to 3-1-51 4,997 
3.771% 
3.77% 3-1-51 1,597 
$.09 hr. | 1-1-51 245 
$.09 hr. 1-1-51 50 
$.065 hr. | 4-1-51 2,799 
$.063 hr. | 4—-1-51 1,185 
10% or 1-1-51 400 
$.16 hr. 
10% or 1-1-51 3,900 
$.16 hr. 
$.12 hr. 4-6-51 275 
2% 4-16-51 625 
$.04 hr. | 4-2-51 777 
$.05 hr. 4-1-51 20 
and 
$.07 hr. 
$.14 hr. | 2-15-51 902 
$.06 hr. | 3-15-51 n.a. 
average 
$.10 hr. to} 1-1-51 17 
$.125 hr, 
$2.15 wk.| 2-1-51 235 
to 
$6.70 wk. 
$.07 hr 1-18-51 145 


WAGE SETTLEMENTS ANNOUNCED PRIOR TO MAY 15, 1951—Continued 


Remarks 


Affects all employees. 


Weighted average hourly rate prior to increase was $1.947, effective 
10-1-50. Reclassifications and adjustments 6-1-51. General wage 
increase 10-1-51. (Oil Workers Int’] Union, CIO) 

Weighted average monthly rate prior to increase was $337.60, effec- 
tive 10-1-50. Reclassifications and adjustments 8-1-51. General 
wage increase 10-1-51. (Oil Workers Int’] Union, CIO) 

Increase in rates equal to 10% of those in effect 1-15-50, less 6% 
increase effective 9-16-50. (Oil Workers Int’! Union, CIO) 


One-year contract. If wage ceiling is increased, additional 3% adjust- 
ment will be made but not before 7-1-51. (Utility Workers, CIO) 


Increase to raise rate 10% above that of 1-15-50, less the 6% in- 
crease effective 9-16-50. Four weeks’ vacation for employees in 
their 25th year of service. Subject to WSB approval. (Oil Workers 
Int’] Union, CIO) 

Increase to bring rates to 10% above those of 1-15-50, less 6% in- 
crease of 9-18-50. (Oil Workers Int’l Union, AFL) 

Increase to bring rates to 10% above those of 1-15-50, less 6% in- 
crease of 9-16-50. (Office Employees Int’] Union, AFL) 

Increase brought 1-15-50 base rates up 10%. This group repre- 
sented by nineteen collective bargaining groups. 

(No union) 


rior to increase was $1.54 hour, effective 1-149. 


Average rate 
Wage reopening 1-1-52. (Utility 


Additional 2¢ hour 71-51. 
Workers, CIO) 

Average rate prior to increase was $1.54 hour, effective 1-149. 
Additional 2¢ hour effective 7-1-51. (No union) 
Job manual adjustments of 114¢. Additional military leave benefits 
of 14¢. Wage reopening 4—-1-52. (Utility Workers, CIO) 


Rate prior to increase was $1.713 hour, effective 1-1-50. Wage re- 
opening 1-1-52. (Utility Workers, CIO) 

Rate prior to increase was $1.718 hour, effective 1-1-50. Wage re- 
opening 1—1-52. (Int’] Bro. of Electrical Workers, AFL) 


Rate prior to increase was $1.19 hour, effective 4-5-50. Company 
to pay for family hospital and surgical insurance. Cost of living 
adjustment of 1¢ for every 1.14 point change in BLS index. (Textile 
Workers Union, CIO) 

Voluntary increase. (United Textile Workers, AFL) 


Rate prior to increase was $1.01 hour, effective 9-25-50. Wage re- 
opening when 10% formula increased but not before 8-1-51. 
(Federal Labor Union, AFL) 

Operators received the 7¢ hour increase. Wage reopening 5-1-52. 
(Amal. Ass’n of Street, Electric Railway and Motor Coach Em- 
ployees, AFL) 

(Int’] Ass’n of Machinists, AFL; Federal Labor Union, AFL; Int’l 
Bro. of Electrical Workers, AFL; Int’] Bro. of Blacksmiths, Drop 
Forgers & Helpers, AFL; Int’] Union of Operating Engineers, AFL; 
Int’! Union of Mine, Mill & Smelter Workers, Ind.) 

Veterans’ bonus. Wage reopening 3-15-51. (Retail Clerks Int’l 
Ass’n, AFL) 


Wage reopening 60 days prior to 1-1-52. (Office Employee’s Int’l 
Union, AFL) 


If day off falls on holiday, additional one within thirty days. Addi- 
tional day off if vacation includes a holiday. Wage reopening 
5-5-52. (San Diego Newspaper Guild, CIO) 

Two additional paid holidays. Two weeks’ vacation after four years’ 
service. (United Bro. of Carpenters & Joiners, AFL) 


n.a,Not available. 
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REVIEW OF LABOR STATISTICS 


HE leveling off of consumers’ prices, first evi- 

dent in March, continued through April 15, 
according to the Board’s latest figures. The ten-city 
figure (based on complete returns from ten large 
cities) showed a very small rise from March to April. 
With January, 1939, equal to 100, the April index for 
ten cities was 172.8, compared with 172.5 in March 
and 158.7 in April, 1950. 

A decline in the important food component was 
offset by increases in housing, with fractional changes 
in the other components of the index. Despite the 
small month-to-month change, the April cost of liv- 
ing was still 9% over the corresponding 1950 date. 

The completed reports for the entire list of fifty- 
four cities are available for March. The upward 
climb of consumers’ prices which began a year ago— 
March, 1950—faltered, momentarily at: least, this 
March. Tur Conrerence Boarn’s consumers’ price 
index for the month dipped 0.4% from February’s 
level, bringing the all-items index to 173.9 (January, 
1939=100). 

As can be seen in the accompanying chart, this 
was the first decline in the all-items index since Feb- 
ruary, 1950; during this period prices rose 9.8%. The 
all-items index for March was 8.9% higher than a 
year ago. 

Causes of the drop were varied. As new crops came 
on the market, tumbling prices of fresh fruits and 
vegetables brought the food index down 1.0% in 
spite of the increases reported for fresh meats and 
canned goods. Food costs have risen 13.9% over the 
past year and 10.2% since mid-June, the last survey 
date before the outbreak of the Korean war. 

Increases in the other components were not large 
enough to offset the decline in the cost of food, the 
most heavily weighted item in the moderate-income 
family’s budget. The clothing and housefurnishings 
indexes edged up only 0.1% and 0.3%, respectively. 
This was. in sharp contrast to the rapid pace of the 
previous advances in these components. Price con- 
trols, which for the first time were in force through- 
out an entire survey period, were at least partially 
responsible for the lag. Experts in the field also cited 
heavy retail inventories, cessation of scare buying, 
and buyers’ resistance to high prices as causes of the 
leveling off. Housing costs rose 0.2% during the 
month, sundries rose 0.1% and fuel, which includes 
electricity and gas, remained unchanged. 
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New Orleans was the only city which showed nc 
change in the all-items index over the month 
Changes in the other monthly cities varied from ¢ 
0.7% decrease in Detroit to a 0.5% rise in Los Angeles 
All of the cities surveyed quarterly reported in: 
creases since December. The largest of these occurre¢ 
in Lansing, Michigan, where the 17.2% rise in hous. 
ing costs which followed the decontrol of rents ir 
December pushed the all-items index up 6.4% during 
the quarter. This city also registered the largest in 
crease (12.6%) since March, 1950. Prices in Atlante 
showed the smallest rise since the date of the last 
quarterly survey< 

As consumers’ prices fell, purchasing power of the 
dollar rose correspondingly. If we consider the valu 
of the January, 1939, dollar as 100 cents, purchasing 
power of the dollar in March, 1951, was 57.5 cents 
0.3% higher than last month, but 8.1% lower than a 
year ago. 

EARNINGS LEVEL OFF 


Weekly pay checks of production workers in fac- 
tories averaged $64.22 at mid-April (before deduc- 
tions). This was just a few cents less than the pre- 
vious month but more than $7 a week above the year- 
earlier figure. The slight drop can be attributed to 
a shorter work week, since average hourly earnings 
in April were somewhat above the March figure. 
The breakdown between durable and nondurable 
manufactures shows substantially higher hourly earn- 
ings, on the average, for the former group. The 
work weeks are not too much different, with durables 
holding a slight edge. The substantial difference in 
weekly earnings ($68.89 for durable against $58.01 
for nondurable in April) can, therefore, be attributed 
to the higher average wage rate prevailing in the 
durable lines. 

Compared with 1950, factory workers are still doing 
allright. They show a gain of just under 13%, April te 
April, with both durable and nondurable groups up 
approximately the same proportion (weekly earnings). 

In specific industry breakdowns, the machinery 
classification (which includes machine tools) headed 
the list with an average work week in the middle of 
April of 434% hours. Paper and allied products 
matched this, with ordnance and accessories, instru- 
ments and related products close behind. Appar- 
ently, defense plants are gaining extra production by 
adding shifts rather than working six and seven days. 


THE MANAGEMENT RECORD 


Jowever, whether extensive overtime can be avoided 
vith the acceleration of the defense program is ques- 
ionable. Unemployment reserves are practically 
jonexistent and prospects for luring women from the 
ousehold are not quite so rosy as in World War II 
is family responsibilities are greater. 


JROP IN TRADE OFFSETS EMPLOYMENT GAINS 


Total civilian employment hovered around the 60 
nillion mark in April, little changed from March, but 
1% million more than in April, 1950. Nonagricultural 
mployment declined in April after the substantial 
ise of the previous month. There was a drop of some 
,00,000 from March, mostly as the result of declines 
m trade. This led to the withdrawal from the labor 
force of housewives who had temporary Easter jobs. 
Compared with April, 1950, however, nonagricultural 
employment was up by 2 million. 


Consumers’ Price Index 
Index Numbers: January, 1939 = 100 


ALL ITEMS INCLUDES FUEL AND HOUSEFURNISHINGS 


50 
1930 


1949 1944 1945 1946 
Source: THE ConFERENCE Boarp 
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Unfavorable weather and soil conditions delayed 
spring planting. This meant a smaller than seasonal 
rise in farm employment. The April estimate of 6.6 
million was up by a quarter million from March, but 
was running more than half a million below corre- 
sponding 1950 levels. The unemployment figure fell 
more than 400,000 below that of the previous month, 
with the pool of those wanting work close to a mini- 
mum. April: unemployment of 1.7 million compares 
with the World War II low of 440,000 in October, 
1944. 


EMPLOYMENT IN MANUFACTURING 


The impact of materials shortages and heavy in- 
ventories in the hands of distributors and retailers is 
beginning to take its toll, despite growing momen- 
tum of defense production. Employment, even in the 
durable lines, dropped off in April from month-earlier 
heights. Substantial declines in apparel and trans- 
portation contributed heavily to this decrease of 
some 142,000 workers in manufacturing employment. 
Despite this drop, there were still 142 million more 
production workers in April of this year than in the 
corresponding month last year, with the durable 
goods group accounting for all but a handful of the 
year-to-year rise. 

Since the Korean war began last June, there has 
been a net increase of just under a million workers, 
with more than a quarter of this expansion occurring 
in the machinery industries. Heavy ordering of ma- 
chine tools and other industrial equipment for plant 
expansion accounted for this growth. All the so- 


(Text continued on page 232) 


Consumers’ Price Index for Ten United States Cities, and Purchasing Value of the Dollar 
Index Numbers, January, 1989=100 


Weighted Clothing Fuel? House- Purchasing 

Date Average of| Food Housing! furnish- | Sundries | Value of 

ee Total Men’s | Women’s Total | Electricity} Gas nge the Dollar 

OREN 2 Rega BAR cores 158.7 | 197.7%a| 112.6 140.6} 152.1 131.0} 127.8 89.9 103.9 147.9 158.5 63.0 
Mavearaececieaie 159.9 | 201.4 112.7 140.7 152.2 130.9 | 125.3 89.9 103.9 147.8} 158.8 62.5 

AIT Saike oS fepoRaee 160.9 | 204.3 | 112.7 141.2 153.6 | 130.7 | 125.3 89.8 103.9 148.0 158.9 62.2 

July Revie e csc de esas 163.5 | 210.16} 118.2 141.4 | 1538.9 130.8 125.9 89.8 103.9 148.5 | 160.3 61.2 
August...... Rete 164.0 | 210.0} 113.2 142.2 154.8 131.6 127.3 89.8 103.9 153.1 161.1 61.0 
September.......... 164.9 | 211.1c} 113.2} 144.6 | 156.6 134.5 128.1 89.8 103.9 156.3 161.6 60.6 
October fics... 0:5 164.8 | 209.9d} 113.2} 145.6 158.2 135.0 | 129.1 89.8 103.9 160.0.| 161.6 60.7 
November.......... 165.7 | 211.2 113.3 146.9 160.0 135.8 | 129.4 89.8 103.9 162.6 162.3 60.4 
December........... 168.6 | 217.9e}_ 113.6 148.2 161.9 136.6 | 129.6 89.8 | 103.9 165.1 163.6 59.3 
Annual average...... 162.1 205.4 112.9 142.9 | 155.1 132.6 127.2 89.8 103.8 152.7 | 160.0 61.7 

1951 January............ 170.6 | 222.4} 113.8 150.1 165.0 137.6 | 129.8 89.8 103.9 168.4 164.1 58.6 
February........... 173.1 298.0r) 114.2 | 151.67) 166.9 138.8 | 131.9 89.8 103.7 170.9 164.6 57.8 
Marchie scawienesiss)s 172-5: | 225.8 114.2 151.97} 167.0 139.27) 132.1 89.8 103.7 171.7r| 164.87] 58.0 

April ai cesta arenes, cee ss 172.8 | 225.3f| 115.7 152.3 167.2 139.7 132.2 89.8 103.7 172.1 165.4 57.9 

Percentage Changes 

“March, 1951 to April, 1951.{ +0.2 0.2 +1.3 +0.3 +0.1 +0.4 +0.1 | | +0.2 +0.4 —0.2 
April, 1950 to April, 1951. +8.9 | +14.0 +2.8 +8.3 +9.9 +6.6 +3.4 -0.1 0.2 | +16.4 +4.4 -8.1 


tRents surveyed quarterly in individual cities, 
Includes electricity and gas. 
aBased on food prices for re 18, 1950. 


JUNE, 195] 


bBased on food prices for July 13, 1950. 
cBased on food prices for September 14, 1950. 
dBased on food prices for October 16, 1950. 


eBased on food prices for December 14, 1950. 
fBased on food prices for April 16, 1951 
rRevised. 


Nore: These indexes do NOT show intercity differences in price level or standards of living. They show 


Consumers’ Price Indexes for Cities Surveyed Quarterly 
only changes in consumers’ prices in each city, which changes may be compared with those for other cities. 


Index Numbers Percentage | 


Index Numbers Percentage i 
Jan., 1939=100 Changes © |) 


Jan., 1939=100 Changes 


cae Dee, 1950 | Mar. 1950 Cirr 93) 
Mar. 1951 | Dec. 1950 | Mar. 1950 to to iy 
. Mar. 1951 } Mar. 1951 {i 
Atlanta i Louisville 
Food: ¢s0/3 sate aes 236.1 931.5 +2.0 | +19.1 ] Food............... 
Housing 3). fsa ome 112.9 | 112.9 0 EOD; | ELOUSING = ta elernerereni: 0 
Clothing. oo. ccJeni.a 143.4} 140.0 +2.4 | +10.0] Clothing............ ; +5.4] 
elt Pecicnaat yore: 136.1 136.1 scott stel [On (ol PANE) a lil secpaitl x a 
Housefurnishings..... _ 172.4 | (166.9 +3.3 | +15.5 | Housefurnishings.... : | 
Sundries.)4..5,..3008-464 152.7 152.2 +0.3 +6.8 | Sundries............ : { 
Weighted Total. .... 169.7 | 167.6 +1.3 | +10.7 I 
Milwaukee i 
Jas Skea rel Mencia eaters ; 234.9 218.0 +2.7 | +10.7 | Food...............] 238.4 226.7 204.5 +5.2 | +16.6 
ING ere eee ee : 121.5 121.5 0 Housing 3)5)6 04s < ile, 167.2 164.0 146.1 +2.0 | +14.4 
BEANE ea ee He F 149.07; 141.9 +1.1 +6.1 | Clothing............) 164.1 162.6 154.3 +0.9 +6.4 
stax otleseas feats bays tenet ele F 154.4 147.0 +2.8 +8.0] Fuelt...............] 188.4 TST, 135.4 +0.9 +2.2) 
Housefurnishings..... f 157.0 | 145.6 | +2.8 | +10.9 | Housefurnishings....}| 182.5} 179.5 | 160.1 +1.7 | +14.0} 
Sundries:.. 2498204. 165.87) 154.4 +0.7 +8.1 | Sundries............ 169.1 168.27] 162.2 +0.5 +4 3 
Watetel 8 AG Weighted Total....} 187.1 182.37r| 168.5 +2.6 | +11.0 | 
Portland, Ore. i | 
Re ae eae Food... 0c 5c 00 0 « Mf eF@ASeS +4.5 | +14.4} 
Ra bye aati, ¢ Housing ../.........| 485.0 +9.9 | +9.9 
BGS Sore Clothing.is. S| UOT +2.5 | +8.1 
Pee he Moat eye esti tieters 141. BENT CS) Goer area eae estuaries a] fie ale eo} +1.3 +1.8 
Housefurnishings ..... 182. Housefurnishings....] 155.7 +2.1 | +16.1 
Siumariess.-y6 40,cyside oe 163. Sundriés:)..0).053 147.8 +0.5 +3.8 
E staigy: ‘ i 5 : ; Weighted Total....| 178.2 +3.4] +9.6 
Providence 
Koa... scsene iso 231.9 224 .5r| 201.3 +83 [F152 | Foods. voyage. ee i i 4 +2.9 | 412.7 
Housing presar h opin 118.4 118.4 109.9 0 +7.7 shay gi rarer Mt A 2 é 0 0 
@lothing: eee eer 166.1 160.5 152.0 +3.5 +9.3 INP ndhctorde dare fs Fi . +1.0 +6.2 
Buell: eran ek 153.1 152.4 153.4 +0.5 Ont eel oe bie navn 150 140. +1.1 +8.2 
Housefurnishings..... 178.6 | 175.2r| 150.1 +1.9 | +19.0 | Housefurnishings....| 144. 141. 131. +1.9 +9.7 
SUNGTIOS ne acta lek 155.2 | 154.87} 149.2 +0.3 Sundries. eee 158. 155. 154. +2.2 +2.9 
Weighted Total... . 171.7 | 168.87] 157.3 0 5 


[a EEETar ca r— 
Huntington, W. Va. 


HOU Y Me uaa Bae uaa 216.6 209.3r| 187.4 +3.5 | +15.6 | Food... .4.0)005....5 
Housing... )0 ees cee 117.4 116.4 116.2 +0.9 +1.0 | Housing ............ 
Clothing nie. ee 156.5 147.9r| 138.3 +5.8 | +13.2 | Clothing). 2. 03.20%... 
Buel een a 113.8 113.8 113.8 0 OF Pe Ey a vitete euetere ay silave 148 
Housefurnishings..... 157.9 | 158.47} 139.6 -0.3 | +13.1 | Housefurnishings....| 158. | 
Sundries), ccna sais =o. 166.2 166.4 161.6 =Okd. +2.8 | Sundries............ 151. 

esp 1 


Pewee 18-898 \e)@)ie 8) oe Te CaN al EN Ae Re AP EE NNO OT ee OU oT ee ca | Spe CO RY OCR Ga ltarerie/cadepaeie: wis aha 


Cece weer ee ecese 


Housefurnishings..... 158. 2 
Sundries, 0.5.0.3...) 163.5 | 154. 


Housefurnishings .... 
Sundries............ 164. 


Weighted Total....| 182.2 


Weighted Total Food i Housing Clothing Fuel! Housefurnishings Sundries 


Dec. 1950|Mar. 1950|Dec. 1950|Mar. 1950|Dec. 1950|/Mar. 1950|Dec. 1950|/Mar. 1950|Dec. 1950|Mar. 1950]Dec. 1950|Mar. 1950 Dec. 1950|Mar. 1950 
to to to to to to to to to to to to to to 
Mar. 1951|Mar. 1951}Mar. 1951|Mar. 1951|Mar. 1951|Mar. 1951{Mar. 1951|Mar. 1951|Mar. 1951|Mar. 1951]Mar. 1951|Mar. 1951 (Mar, 1951|Mar. 1951 


Evansville, Ind....:. +2.1 | +8.3 | +3.5 |+15.6 0 +0.7 | +3.6 |+12.6 | +1.2 |} 0.2] +8.4 /+13.3 | 40.3 | +1.3 
Trenton. N. J....... +2.1 1 +9.0 | +2.8 |+13.6 0 +0.9 | +6.4 |+11.6 | +3.2 1] +6.6 | 0 +6.8 1 +0.3 | +4.7 
SS eee i OT TV ee 


Source: Tar Conrerence Boarp MIncludes electricity and gas. rRevised. 


Consumers’ Price Indexes for Cities Surveyed Monthly 


Nore: These indexes do NOT show intercity differences in price level or standards of living. They show 
only changes in consumers’ prices in each city, which changes may be compared with those for other cities. 


Index Numbers 
Jan., 1939=100 


Apr. 1951 | Mar. 1951 | Apr. 1950 


241.5 | 241.9 | 208 
121.0 | 121.0] 121 
148.4 | 148.37} 140 
157.8 | 157.8 | 157 
168.5 | 168.67) 146 
168.6 | 168.7] 158 
179.0 | 179.1 164. 


S'AnDDWOS 


Percentage 
Changes 


Mar. 1951 | Apr. 19503 
to: to ¥ 
Apr. 1951 | Apr. 1951 


0.2 | +16.1 

0 0 
+0.1] 45.8 

0 0 
0.1 | +14.8 
0.1] +6.3 
0.1 [ 49.1 


Index Numbers Percentage 
Jan., 1939=100 hanges 
Cary Mar. 1951] Apr. 1950 Crry 
! Apr. 1951 | Mar. 1951] Apr. 1950 to to 
| Apr. 1951 | Apr. 1951 
ee ee IT cS a (dA ES SOS a Ia es ME GL (Ere LAK 
| Birmingham Indianapolis 
is cae te Ste 228.9 229 .5r| 199.5 SOVSWT4 ST | Food. oi: 00 ee ook. 
sO a oe 149.6 149.6 121.6 0 +23.0 | Housing?............ 
thing LR Oe Penne 157.2 156.7r| 146.0 +0.3 +7.7, | Clothing... 6000..50. 
OM he ar was 129.3 132.8 124.4 -2.6 EPS. O | -Bueltes icv avusierae 
jusefurnishin gs..... 175.5 | 175.5 | 147.5 0 | +19.0 | Housefurnishings... . 
PMBBLeS seth) ies: 146.0 | 146.0 | 141.2 0 +3.4 | Sundries............ 
Weighted Total..... 172.5 | 172.87} 154.8 -0.2 | +11.4 | Weighted Total..... 
Boston Los Angeles 
(| BIZ sO elites 188<0)||, 0.6 | +12.8. | Food........5.0... 
team eS PEGE ET PELG OE 116: 1 0 0 Housing eyes cet cro alee 
|: TO Sage 146.7 146.8 138.8 =O. 1 “on | Clothing. 05.5... 
|. a 167.0 167.0 157.5 0 FEGROMIRUR UCL oi ccdccsc.. cine 
ousefurnishings.... . 168.9 | 168.9 | 154.0 0 +9.7 | Housefurnishings.... 
Petes gece. 163.5 | 163.6 | 158.97 OaE | ahe-9) | Sundmestesiy.t eam <. 
Weighted Total..... 170.4| 170.0| 158.67] +0.2| +7.4 | Weighted Total..... 
RN i4> is hens S hysdar eves: aes 2 240.27 a9 0 VDRO nf MOOG iis e3 sic, « 10 0 obec 
Re ae CD Ss 124.3 | 124.3 | 124.3 0 0 Housings cnet: 
Sala seis cise tes 152.7 152.3 141.1 +0.3 +8.2 | Clothing............ 
Beers At denrescone chs fore 116.6 116.6 116.1 0 Ora | Bueltii i. ce ds oe 
ae sal 161.6 | 159.7 | 141.4 +1.2 | +14.3 | Housefurnishings.... 
BR ob eine eicatel -.9 | 168.0 4 +0.5 +3.4 | Sundries............ 
Oe 8 | 177.4n +0.2 +8.2 Weighted Total..... 
Denver } 

(0) Sees eee 232.3 231.9r| 203.8 ORB 14e0)| Food: faite... s.ccc 
| Sc gan One Bt 128.8 128.8 113.4 10 +13.6 | Housing?............ 
| Tie 167.3 | 166.8| 151.8]) +0.3| +10.2 | Clothing............ 
| a a Rete Pie 108.2 108.2 106.0 0 peel WOR I gs ES SN eee aes 
fousefurnishings..... 167.0 | 167.0 | 140.6 0 | +18.8 | Housefurnishings.... 
HOS: SOOM Mahe eat 155.2 154.8 | 150.6 +0.3 +3.1 | Sundries............ 
anvoas 1 172.8 4 stata 


241.37 
117.4 


|) CULE Eee Pera 151.5 151.5 141.0 
| - Re eck 156.9} 156.9] 152.1 
Tousefurnishings.... . ISS 12:8. PealGS! 2 
Wmaidries s/s hin. kalae 173.9 174.0 166.2 


179.1 r 


source: Tur Conrerence Boarp 
|1Rents surveyed January, April, July, October. 


2Rents surveyed February, May, August, November. 
*Rents surveyed March, June, 


Housefurnishings . .. . 
Sundries. 2.5 Sere. .s 


Pere 


ptember, December. 


237.5 | 239.1r| 205 
121.6 121.6 119 
159.1 159.0 148 

91.3 91.3 90 
186.9 186.2 158 
146.0 146.1 140 
176.8 | 177.4r| 160 


A|AORONG 


' 170.71 155.8 


-0.7 | +15.6 

0 +2.1 
+0.1 +6.9 

0 +0.8 
+0.4 | +17.6 
0.1 +3.8 
-0.3 | +10.1 


‘Includes electricity and gas. 
rRevised. 


| Consumers’ Price Index for Fifty-four Cities, and Purchasing Value of the Dollar 
Index Numbers, January, 1939 = 100 


Ce ee ae Hee ee ee ed eS es ee es | eee 


\ Weighted Clothing 
Date verage 0! Food Housing?! 
Nd Total Men’s | Women’s Total 
1950 March.............. 159.7 | 201.0) 114.8] 142.6] 155.5] 181.7] 130.6 
PA Pri eee higteramtose ote 160.0 | 201.00} 115.2 | 142.5 | 155.6 | 181.5] 131.4 
May cise. taivralnits ioe. trhs 161.1 | 204.5] 115.4] 142.5 | 155.6] 131.4] 128.8 
Dune. fio h cen Y 162.2-} 207.8 |~ 115.3 | 143.0] 157.0 | 131.1] 128.5 
DULY ce Wteae esis iis 5 164.6 | 213.55) 115.8] 143.2] 157.4] 1381.2} 129.0 
Mugusts seis asics <i 165.2 | 213.5] 115.9] 143.9} 158.0] 132.0] 130.4 
September.......... 166.1} 214.6c] 116.0] 146.3 | 159.7] 185.0] 131.2 
October te nccce rcs s:- 166.3 | 213.5d) 116.8 | 147.4] 161.4] 135.6 | 132.0 
November..;....... 167.2 | 214.8] 116.4] 148.9] 163.3] 136.7] 132.3 
December.......... 170.17] 221.5e} 116.9] 150.4] 165.4 | 187.7 | 1382.4 
Annual average......| 163.4 | 208.8 115.6 144.7 | 158.4 133.2 | 130.5 
1951 January............ 172.2 | 225.9) 117.1 152.87} 169.1] 188.9] 182.6 
CDFUBLY; Pes + ey 174.6 | 231.3] 117.6] 154.5] 171.8 | 140.3] 134.8 
Marehiicsstviceass. » 173.9 | 229.0! 117.8] 154.7 1 171.8 | 140.7 | 134.8 
Percentage Changes 
feb. 1951 to March, 1951 ‘ 0.4 =170 +0.2 +0.1 | 0 | +0.3 0 
March 1950 to March,1951.! +8.9 | +13.9 +2.6 +8.5 1 +10.2 +6.8 +3.2 


1Rents surveyed quarterly for individual cities. 
"Includes electricity and gas. 1s 


aBased on food prices for April 18, 1950. 
bBased on food prices for July 18, 1950. 


cBased on food prices for September 14, 1950. 


Fuel? House- 
furnish- 
Electricity} Gas mee 

90.3 102.5 147.7 
90.3 102.3 148.1 
90.5 102.3 148.1 
90.3 102.3 148.3 
90.4 101.5 148.9 
90.4 101.4 153.4 
90.4 101.4 156.3 
90.4 101.4 160.4 
90.4 101.2 163.3 
90.4 101.2 165.9 
90.4 101.8 153.0 
90.4 101.2 169.4 
90.8 101.2 172.2 
90.8 101.2 172.7 

| 0 | 0 | +0.3 
+0.6 -1.3| +16.9 


Sundries | Value of 
the Dollar 

155.7 62.6 
156.1 62.5 
156.3 62.1 
156.5 61.7 
157.7 60.8 
158.4 60.5 
159.0 60.2 
159.4 60.1 
160.1 59.8 
161.47 58.8 
157.6 61.2 
162.0r 58.1 
162.47 57.3 
162.6 57.5 
+0.1 +0.3 
+4.4 -8.1 


dBased on food prices for October 16, 1950. 
eBased on food prices for December 14, 1950. 


rRevised. 
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called “war babies,” including aircraft and electronic 
equipment plants, are in the forefront. 

Government employment, particularly civilian em- 
ployment in shipyards, military bases, etc., has been 
increasing at a rapid rate. In April there were some 
6.3 million in this group, or close to 400,000 more 
than a year ago. Approximately two thirds of the 
total are state and local government workers. 


Paut W. Dickson 
Statistical Division 


Hidden Wages 


(Continued from page 200) 


this high degree of maintenance of standards since probably 
anything in excess of a 1% change will be cause for dissat- 
isfaction. It is also often extremely difficult to recognize a 
fluctuation in earnings that may be caused by a change in 
conditions rather than a change in skill and effort on the 
part of the worker. 


_ “We attempt to approach the problem in the following 
manner and so far have been reasonably successful: 


“1. Stress the importance of maintenance of standard 
conditions by operating management. 

“2. Where conditions change, recognize the change in 
piecerate or standard hour value immediately. A review 
is made of every incentive application throughout the com- 
pany on a quarterly basis. This does not necessarily mean 
that each job in the company is time studied on a quarterly 
basis but rather that standards that might have been ren- 
dered loose (or for that matter tight) by a change in con- 
ditions are called to the attention of the operating manage- 
ment. 


“3. Explain to the employees and drill into the supervis- 
ors that consistency in earnings must be maintained at an 
agreed-upon level above base. We report variations in earn- 
ings from this level on a weekly basis for all incentive em- 
ployees to the immediate supervisor. 


“4, When the foregoing measures fail and earnings run 
higher than expected because of deviations from standard 
conditions, we take the position that prior to the study the 
employee had been earning more than he should and that 
this ‘gravy’ has to be discontinued. Especially where a 
training period may be involved, some type of supplemen- 
tary program is usually applied whereby some agreed-upon 
percentage of average earnings may be applied.” 


Standards for Indirect Work 


“We make any and all changes in time standards neces- 
sary without regard to the effect on earnings. 


“In most of our production departments we have proced- 
ure men who set definite written procedures for each pro- 
duction operation. They establish speeds, feeds, cutting 
inches per minute, gas pressures, etc. If these conditions are 
changed, it is their function to write new procedures and see 
that new time studies or new synthetic times are established. 

“In indirect work departments we check our established 


values every six to twelve months. If changes are necessary 
we make them. By explaining carefully to everyone involver 
just what has taken place, changes in standard times cal 
be effected without too much difficulty. 


“We have always been quite conscious of the necessity fo 
adjusting to changes as quickly as possible. I believe thai 
this is the key to the whole business. Even though our pro 
cedures and methods have been improved and _ standar 
times consequently reduced, our records of earnings ar 
quite uniform. We like to think that this is some indicatior 
that standard times are reflecting current conditions.” 


* © & 


“Our policy is that time standards will be increased or de. 
creased whenever accumulative changes in operations change 
the work content of a job 3% or more. 

“The only way to avoid creeping changes getting into ¢ 
piecework price is to stress with supervision their responsi 
bility to bring to the engineers’ attention any change which 
occurs in the method at the time the change takes place. - 

“A further approach is to audit work procedures and the 
standards periodically, say once every six months or once 
a year. Through such a program there is an opportunity to 
control the problem of-ereeping changes and with the policy 
of changing standards whenever the work content changes 
3% or more, there is also an opportunity to control exces; 
sive earnings which might otherwise result.” 


F 
* * 


“We have a rule that no revision of standards will be 
made unless the revision changes the standard at least 5% 
either up or down. However, the amount of change is cumu- 
lative and should be considered in total if there are several 
minor changes that have been effected since the last revision. 
If such a rule is followed religiously the difficulty should 
never become very serious.” 


New Standard Must Yield 20%, 


“We watch carefully for minor changes as they occur and 
wherever we can measure their effect we alter the piecework 
price. Contractually, our incentive jobs must yield normal 
earnings of at least 20% over the base rate of the job classi- 
fication, and a method or process change including an accu- 
mulation of changes over a period of time permits a com- 
plete restudy and resetting of the price, subject only to this 
20% provision. 

“However, we take a realistic view of such a situation and 
first examine the average earnings of the job classification 
or other job classifications in the department, where appli- 
cable. Using these as a guide, we set the standards so that 
the new earnings will approximate the old. Unless this is 
done, we believe it is practically impossible to get employees 
to cooperate in setting new standards and to bring them 
around so that they want to work on the revised method.” 


Cd Kent 


“Each of our time study engineers is assigned a certain 
number of departments and in addition to his time study 
and methods work in those departments, he has the re- 
sponsibility for watching the earnings level of all operators 
for indications of out-of-line conditions. He checks high 
and low earnings to determine their cause. Even with this 
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ve have earnings pushing up due to the creeping changes. 
When methods changes cause a restudy of the job or when 
he earnings, as a result of the creeping changes, are out of 
ine (we consider that about 150% or higher may indicate 
put-of-line earnings), we restudy the entire job and set a 
sorrect standard. If an employee’s earnings would be dras- 
tically affected due to such a change, we may offer him the 
opportunity to apply for other higher-skilled jobs which 
would give him comparable earnings. In any event the new 
standard goes into effect as soon as we are satisfied as to 
its correctness.” 


EASING THE LOSS IN EMPLOYEE EARNINGS 


It appears from the foregoing statements that the 
most effective way of handling the problem of creep- 
ing changes in production standards is to exercise con- 
stant vigilance. Most of the cooperators suggest that 
by following this practice, they forestall any griev- 
ances over lower earnings resulting from revision of 
time standards. 

However, several of the industrial engineers report 
that they use various devices for easing the transition. 

‘Two, for example, report the use of an increase in 
base rate to offset the reduction in the standard: 


“The way in which the incentive job is changed as to 
method or equipment has a definite bearing on the admin- 
istration of the new piece rate. If the change is major, that 
is, if it involves a completely new machine or a radical re- 
vision of method, we feel justified in treating it as an en- 
tirely new job on which an incentive standard had never 
been established. 

“On the other hand, we have situations where the change 
in method and equipment which prompted the restudy of 
the job may be of very minor nature. For example, the 
immediate change may account for a true increase in pro- 
duction of, say, 5%, whereas other minor changes which have 
‘crept in over the years without restudy might have caused 
the standard to be, say, 20% loose. This is the difficult 
type to handle because the employee has been allowed to 
receive the advantage of the other minor increases over a 

period of possibly some years. 

“On occasions we have handled this sort of problem by 
setting the new incentive standard (we have a standard 
hour plan in which standards are expressed in hours per 
unit of production) and making some adjustment in the 
hourly base rate of the employee or employees involved. 
The increase in the hourly base rate need not necessarily 
fully compensate the employee for differences in bonus 
earnings but might be compromised. The increase in base 
rate is not carried over to future employees who might be as- 
signed to this particular job. This procedure gives the em- 
ployee on the job a measure of protection as far as past 
earnings and levels are concerned and at the same time 
gives the company an opportunity to work out of the high 
cost because of the loose incentive rate through normal 
change and turnover of personnel.” 


* & 


“We have at the present time one case of error on our 
part which we have been living with for several years. Right 
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now we are making changes in this job and we are correct- 
ing the standard. However, we are doing something that we 
have never tried before. It may be hazardous but we feel 
that it may solve a rather difficult problem for us. Although 
we are correcting the standard we are throwing the base rate 
officially above the job-evaluated rate to compensate for 
possible loss of earnings that might otherwise result. It is 
our hope that at the time of the next general wage increase 
we can negotiate this base rate discrepancy out of the pic- 


ture.” 
* * + 


Another company makes use of an interim allow- 
ance: 


“We have had many instances where job methods have 
changed over a period of time, and the revision of the stand- 
ard brings these changes out for the first time. There is no 
question, of course, where a methods change has been devel- 
oped and is the reason for the standards change. We had 
two methods of handling situations where a methods change 
is not the direct result of the supervisory (including indus- 
trial engineering) effort. 

“J. When a methods change is made, resulting from a 
recommendation of a man on the job, an award is made. 
This award equals the difference between the old and the 
new standard, as it affects the individual, for a six months’ 
period. 

“9. Where the reason for change is obscure, and the stand- 
ards are wrong, correction must take place in order to keep 
the standards as nearly right as we know how to make them. 
In cases where revision has depressed the earnings of the 
operator, we have maintained the differential between the 
old and the new standard as an interim allowance. This 
interim allowance is reduced by the amount of successive 
general (not merit) wage increases until it is wiped out. 
The interim allowance applies only to the man on the job 
when the standard is changed. New men or even an old 
operator returning does not receive this allowance. 

“Tt is very important that the rules governing such a 
procedure as described above be carefully thought out, ex- 
plained, and set down.” 

* ” # 


Another of the cooperators reports that his com- 
pany maintains the previous level of earnings for 
operations in existence in 1947: 


“Tn our union negotiations for 1947, we agreed that an 
‘area of income’ would be established for every operation in 
the plant. This ‘area of income’ was arrived at by making 
a summary of operator earnings for a certain period in 1946. 
Neither the management nor the union knows exactly what 
this figure would be by operation; however, each agreed that 
our findings would be agreeable to both parties. 

“Tt was further agreed that if an operation were changed 
during the life of the contract, revised piecework rates would 
be established which would enable an average operator 
remaining on the operation to earn the same ‘area of income’ 
as was established on the operation. Suppose, for example, 
we have an operation where an operator is assembling three 
pieces into one unit by the use of the hand fixture, and 
through engineering changes it is possible to perform the 
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same operation by the use of automatic equipment. On the 
basis that there would be no difference in the job evalu- 
ation, we would establish piecework rates that would enable 
an average operator remaining on the operation to earn 
the ‘area of income’ established. 

“This has been in effect since 1947 and appears to work 
very satisfactorily. A list of rates which are out of line are 
taken up with the union at the negotiating period, and where 
possible adjusted more nearly in line. An ‘area of income’ is 
established on the piecework rates in effect in 1947; new 
piecework rates are established in accordance with actual 


time values.” 
* # @ 


Two of the cooperating industrial engineers report 
that they sometimes make the adjustment to lower 
earnings over a period of up to one year. Their com- 
ments follow: 


“The problem of easing the adjustment to lower incentive 
earnings is a tough one. We have discussed on many occa- 
sions the advisability of reducing the bonus earnings several 
percentage points each day until they reach the standard, 
but we have never used this plan. The only plan that I 
have used with any success is to tell the affected individuals 
that on a certain date—a week or two or three in advance— 
the rate is cancelled. They might as well go ahead and make 
as much as they can because on that date the new rate is 
going into effect. 

“This plan gives them some previous notice and they have 
some time to adjust their budget to the new income. They 
also have a cooling off period and the shock isn’t so great. 

“We had a couple of rates in one plant where the earnings 
were out of line. The number of employees affected was 
very small but the rate had been out of line for years; it was 
more uncomfortable to us in principle than in dollars. We 
only change our rates by specific changes in elements affect- 
ed. If we can’t specifically state the change and its resulting 
effect by the elements, we are stuck. In the above case, the 
old time studies were so poorly done that we couldn’t spell 
out the change. So we tried to negotiate it out when the 
contract was negotiated last year. We were unsuccessful in 
getting it out, but we accomplished one objective. There 
was so much discussion and controversy that the union 
agreed that those specific rates and the resulting earnings 
would never be used as comparisons or benchmarks for other 
earnings.” 

oe @ 

“I must admit that we have no hard and fast policy for 
all plants for handling the adjustment, although we always 
follow the same policy at a given plant. At some plants, 
the employees and the unions are more cooperative and will 
allow the correction of errors in standards. At others, we 
would have a walkout if we tried to do it. At several of our 
plants, we have been able to put our cards on the table and 
explain the whole situation to the employees affected and to 
the union, and agree on a plan extending usually over a 
period of one year. The new standards (including the cor- 
rection of the creeping changes) are placed in effect and the 
tapering off is handled on the basis of length of service. For 
example, there is a guarantee of previous straight-time 
eros earnings with the new standards for periods as fol- 
Ows: 


Average Earnings 


Length of Service Guaranteed for 


15 years or more 1 year 

10 to 15 years 9 months 
5 to 10 years 6 months 
1 to 65 years 3 months 
Under 1 year 1 month 


New employees Take new standards 


“Of course, if at any time an employee makes more with 
the new standards than his old average earnings, the guar- 
antee is terminated. Surprising as it may seem, this hap- 
pens in some cases.” 


RESTUDY OF ALL STANDARDS 


When preventive measures fail and many standards 
have gotten out of line, the best corrective action may 
be a thoroughgoing restudy of all standards. One 
company succeeded in winning the union over to this 
position: / 


“To correct conditions that have occurred in the past, the 
company secured the union’s promise to cooperate whole- 
heartedly in a complete restudy of all job standards and 
their installation. This clause in practice is not half so 
effective as it sounds in writing. Nevertheless it does result 
in the union having at least to go along with our restudy 
work. In effect it means that the union stands in the back- 
ground while the company and the individual employee try 
to work out the problem of new standards which are less 
than old ones. 


“The clause was placed in the contract at a time when a 
substantial wage increase was being granted. We did not 
actually trade the increase for the clause but, as is so often 
the case, management can get a concession when it is making 
a substantial wage increase.” { 


Hersert S. Brices 
Division of Personnel Administration 


1A provision similar to this is found in the employee handbook of 
a small metal products company. It reads: ‘When a rate is found 
to be excessively high and out of line with the other rates in the shop, 
an adjustment will be computed at the next Rate Adjustment Date 
(January 1 or July 1, whichever is the next date), and a ‘D’ placed 
after the rate. This adjustment, however, will not go into effect for 
six months after it is computed, which means that no reduction is 
made in the rate until the second Rate Adjustment Date. 

“These Rate Adjustment Dates are January 1 and July 1 of each 
year, and at these times only are excessively high rates adjusted. 
The maximum amount that a high rate can be reduced is 10% at 
each Rate Adjustment Date. Rates will positively not be lowered 
because a worker has become particularly adept at a job and can 
perform the operation faster than the average worker.” 


Z 


The Art of Administration—Our society functions through 
organizations made up of those who are managed and those 
who manage. The integration of the interests of both 
groups is, to the author, the art of administration. The 
author attempts to increase understanding of what ad- 
ministration is and how it can become more effective and 
to study how it can preserve democratic living in a tech- 
nological society. By Ordway Tead, McGraw-Hill Book 
Company, Inc., New York, $3.75. 
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Selling Training 


(Continued from page 203) 


‘upon the guidance and instruction given to him, or made 
available to him, by his supervisor. “Off-the-job” training 
| programs can only supplement the essential training which 
|he receives on the job from the person or persons with 


{whom he works. Thus, the major responsibility for em- 
ployee training rests squarely on the individual to whom 


‘he reports. This responsibility is a part of every super- 
| visory assignment from group leader to president and ap- 
| plies in all areas of employee training from the orientation 
| of new employees through job-skill training on to the de- 
} velopment of individuals for handling supervisory assign- 
| ments or other positions of high responsibility. Of first 
| importance in obtaining effective performance on the job 


is training which will give the employee the “know how” 
to do the job and to develop skill in performance. 

The supervisory organization shall take the initiative 
in providing adequate training for individual employees 
and groups with whom each member is concerned and shall 
call upon the training department and other staff depart- 
ments for such assistance as is deemed desirable and ap- 
propriate. Requests for training assistance shall be made 
by the division director or department head to the depart- 
ment head of the appropriate department. 

In addition, the supervisory organization shall assist the 
training department, or other staff departments concerned, 
in connection with training activities which are a part of 
the company’s supplementary program (such as employee 
information conference, work simplification training, and 


‘job relations training) . 


1. The department head or an assistant designated by 
him shall arrange for the participation of employees under 
his supervision according to the established schedule for 


_ attendance. 


2. Members of the supervisory organization shall evidence 
to employees in appropriate fashion their interest in, and 
support of, supplementary training programs. 

3. Members of the supervisory organization shall take 
part in presenting subject matter or in leading conferences 
in connection with established training activities upon re- 
quest of the training department or other staff departments. 

4, Members of the supervisory organization shall offer 
suggestions and constructive criticism in an effort to make 
the company’s supplementary training activities more 
effective. 


Training Responsibility of the Methods and Standards 
Departments 


As a part of their responsibility for establishing new 
methods and standards of operations for certain types of 
work, the methods and standards departments shall be pre- 
pared to assist the supervisory organization in instructing 
personnel in the use of new machines and equipment and 
new methods procedures. This methods training should be 
conducted on the job or off the job and for individuals or 
for groups in whatever manner is thought to be most effec- 
tive and appropriate. 
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The methods and standards department shall work closely 
with the supervisory organization and with the training 
department in developing and conducting methods and train- 
ing programs. 


Responsibility of the Training Department 


Assistance to supervisory organization in its training 
activities. The training department shall be prepared to 
assist the supervisory organization upon request in connec- 
tion with its training projects and problems. 

1. The department shall work with the supervisory or- 
ganization in the development of new training projects and 
in the improvement of existing training methods and tech- 
niques. 

2. The department shall make its physical facilities, such 
as conference rooms, projection equipment, charts, etc., 
available to the supervisory organization for use in train- 
ing activities, 

‘8. The department shall keep records of training activi- 
ties and of employees who complete training courses so 
that information may be available to the supervisory organ- 
ization concerning the training which individual employees 
receive and concerning the over-all picture of training ac- 
tivities throughout the company. 

Development and operation of supplementary training 
programs. The training department shall have the respon- 
sibility for the development and operation of supplementary 
training activities (other than methods training) which 
concern all employees or certain classes of employees on a 
plant-wide basis. Such activities include orientation confer- 
ences for all new employees and general supervisory train- 
ing programs. 

In carrying out its responsibilities in the areas mentioned, 
the training department shall work in close cooperation with 
the employment, methods and standards, industrial medicine 
and safety, personnel study, and public relations depart- 
ments and with other individuals and departments con- 
cerned. 

It shall lend its assistance to the over-all effort of getting 
new policies and programs understood and in operation, 
and furthermore, shall strive to utilize existing methods of 
communication with employees whenever practical to ac- 
complish training objectives. 


Off to College 


(Continued from page 212) 


house War Memorial Schbdlarship regulations specify 
that the $2,000 grant be used for a course in engineer- 
ing or the physical sciences. Fafnir Bearing Com- 
pany’s $1,000 Elisha H. Cooper Memorial Award, 
open to the son of a person employed by Fafnir for 
at least three years, is set up at Yale University. 
Originally, when this scholarship was established in 
1947, it was limited to study in some branch of en- 
gineering. The scholarship now, however, is broad- 
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ened to extend to a bachelor’s degree in any field of 
study at Yale. 

The Norfolk and Western Railroad award is for 
Purdue University. Two years’ attendance at the 
University of Cincinnati’s College of Engineering 
is offered to winners: of the National Cash Register 
Company’s Deeds scholarships. Each year, these 
scholarships of $1,000 are given to two sons of com- 
pany workers. After a two-year period, the students 
attend classes and work at National Cash Register in 
alternate eight-week intervals. 


Many college engineering degrees have been 
awarded through the American Steel and Wire Com- 
pany’s scholarship program, launched in 1920. There 
are five scholarships functioning at the present time, 
three at Worcester Polytechnic Institute at Worcester, 
Massachusetts, and two at Case Institute of Tech- 
nology, Cleveland. These are open to workers or 
their sons. All five scholarships are renewed each 
year until the student either graduates or drops out. 

The two George M. Verity scholarships (named for 
a founder) offered by the Ashland, Kentucky, plant 
of Armco Steel Corporation are open to sons of em- 
ployees and are designated for four-year engineering 
courses at the University of Cincinnati. 

Heppenstall Company’s scholarship is at Pennsyl- 
vania State College. 

Columbia University in New York City is the 
school selected for a fairly new member of the schol- 
arship fold. This plan is set up and administered on 
a somewhat different principle from most. It is a 
labor-management venture—as well as a joint-indus- 
try effort sponsored by eleven electrical contractors. 
Under terms of the grant, at least eleven sons of mem- 
bers of Local 3, International Brotherhood of Elec- 


trical Workers, AFL, will enter Columbia next fall. 
Tuition, books and fees will be paid for three years 
of liberal arts study and then for three years of | 
specialized study in electrical engineering. In six’ 

years the industry will be sending more than seventy 

students to Columbia each year because the new 

scholarships will supplement those established under 

the same plan in 1949, 


THE COMMUNITY RELATIONS ANGLE 


Differences among these plans do not end with the | 
scope, size of grant, necessary service span of em- 
ployees, or choice of schools and courses. Some plans 
stress the community relations aspect. 

There’s the Bridgeport Brass Company, for ex- 
ample, which recently set up two $1,000 scholarships ~ 
available to children of employees. One scholar- | 
ship is established at Fairfield University and the other ( 
at the University of Bridgeport. Both are located in j 
Bridgeport, Connecticut, home of the company. ; 

Some of General Electric Company’s educational — 
loan funds and scholarships specify attendance at 
Union College in Schenectady, New York, main head- | 
quarters for the company. . 

New Mexico and Florida are states where the largest 
operations of International Minerals and Chemical 
Corporation are located. In setting up its scholarship 
grants of $600 each, the company specifies that two 
awards be granted in each state and that they be used — 
only at schools in those states. One grant is for an 
employee or the son or daughter of an employee; 
the other may be given to a student not connected 
with the company but living in those states. 


Doris M. THompson 
Division of Personnel Administration 
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The Labor Disputes Question 


A good poker game is worth watching, even if you have no 
stakes in it. You find that you’re backing one particular 
player but you want to see what the other fellows have, too. 
When the contest involves ideas instead of cards, you’re 
even more intrigued: you’re rooting for one of the partici- 
pants pretty strongly but you’re anxious to see all the opin- 
ions “laid on the table.” 

That’s why we feel our feature article on page 244 will 
interest many of our readers. It’s a round table discussion 
sponsored by THE ConFERENCE Boarp on “Handling Labor 
Disputes During the Emergency,” and the five participants 
represent labor, industry and the public. In dealing with the 
important questions that characterize this problem, the 
speakers present all the viewpoints and anybody can call a 
bluff. The different aspects of the labor disputes question 


|. that came up for discussion are listed on page 245 to guide 


your reading. 
eee 


““A Rose by Any Other Name... ”’ 


We don’t mean to confuse W. Shakespeare’s commentary 
on the rose and the annual improvement factor. But certain 
similarities do come to mind. 

When the WSB gave its blessing to the GM 4-cent annual 
improvement factor, its key stipulation was that the com- 
pany give its good word not to use this wage increase as the 
basis for requesting a price increase. How this wage increase 
is defined or what it is called is up to the individual company. 
Take your choice: annual improvement, or deferred wage 
increase, or another variation; hook it into productivity or 
Just say it’s a way of getting a long-term contract. For the 
latest on this important aspect of the stabilization front, turn 
the page for “Annual Improvement Increases.” 


Big Business on a Small Scale 


What the Younger Generation is coming to is always a 
ripe subject for speculation. But now the kids have turned 
their talents and energies toward something that will win a 
nod of approval from even the most staid old codger. They’ve 
gone into business. 
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None of your five-cent-lemonade-on-the-front-lawn type of 
commerce, either. Nowadays they organize a company, sell 
stock, buy raw materials, produce goods and sell their prod- 
ucts. And at the end of their school-year period of existence, 
they issue a report to stockholders that indicates they’ve 
learned a lot more than their economics textbooks even 
try to cover. 

Junior Achievement, Inc., is in back of this project to give 
boys and girls a positive education in owning, managing and 
operating their own businesses. The story on page 247 tells 
how this organization works and how well it teaches our 
youngsters the functions of capital, management and labor 
in American industry. 

o @ @ 


Looks Like a Trend 


Nine out-of ten may not be a large enough sample to be 
conclusive, but the chances are that it indicates a general 
direction. In ten recently analyzed group insurance plans, 
nine provided for both hospital and surgical benefits for 
employees’ dependents. In contrast, the 1950 study on this 
subject showed only about 58% of the companies giving 
hospital coverage for dependents, while less than half in- 
cluded surgical benefits for this group. 

The new analysis also shows that benefits are generally 
more liberal. You'll find the story on page 241; and a detailed 
breakdown of these ten plans runs in tabular form on the 
following two pages. 
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Women, Women, Women 


The lure of an extra pay check in the family to offset today’s 
high living costs or buy that new refrigerator is pulling house- 
wives away from the home. There are already almost as 
many women working as there were at the height of World 
War II. In fact, many of those who forsook the household 
chores then have stayed on, managing somehow to arrange 
for the care of home and children. The “Review of Labor 
Statistics” starting on page 256 examines some of the statistical 
evidence of this significant trend. And it points out that our 
woman-power reserve constitutes the biggest reserve of defense 
workers that we now have. Also covered in the article are 
data relating to the “50-cent” dollar, consumers’ prices and 
payroll statistics. 


ANNUAL IMPROVEMENT INCREASES 


Or Productivity Increases, Deferred Increases, Standard of Living 
Increases—They All Add Up to Wage Increases 


PPROVAL by the Wage Stabilization Board of 

the four-cent “improvement factor” in the Gen- 

eral Motors contract puts all such annual increases 

under a magnifying glass. Contracts covering about 

14% million workers provide for these increases in 

1951. In most contracts, they are called “annual im- 
provement factors.” 

But in everyday language, what does annual im- 
provement factor actually mean? Which one of the 
following is a correct description of an “annual im- 
provement factor”? 


e A deferred wage increase? 

e An increase designed to raise the worker’s stand- 
ard of living, boost morale, and in turn effect 
an increase in productivity? 

e A cents per hour approximation of the long-run 
increase in the nation’s productivity as deter- 
mined by official statistics? 

e A cents per hour approximation of the long-run 
increase in the nation’s productivity as deter- 
mined around the bargaining table? 

e A device to avoid a contract reopening for one 
or more years? 

e An increase given because “the rest of them are 
giving it”? 

e A wage increase that cannot be offset by a price 
increase? 

e A fancy name for a wage increase? 


The definition selected as correct may well depend 
upon the color of the glasses being worn. Actually, 
experience of a dozen cooperators who last year 
adopted annual improvement type contracts indicates 
that all these definitions fit.1 This fact is reflected 
not only in letters to Tae Conrerence Boarp but in 
the increases agreed upon and the contract clauses 
that provide for these increases. As for the Wage 
Stabilization Board, it has indicated that the key 
criterion for approval of such “improvement factors” 
is management’s promise that the resulting wage in- 
crease will not be used as the basis for requesting a 
price increase. On the strength of such a warranty 
signed by GM, the 4 cents improvement factor in 
its contract was okayed by the WSB on June 7. 


‘For further discussion of “productivity” increase, see p. 246. 


The General Motors-United Automobile Workers 
1948 agreement was set up to protect and improve 
the buying power of an hour’s work. The escalator 
clause provided the protection. The improvement 
came in applying the long-run increase in the na- 
tion’s productivity to the employee’s hourly wages. 
Applying a 2% figure on national productivity to 


GM’s average hourly wages, the “annual improve- fh 


ment” amounted to 3 cents. In 1950, bargaining 
between the UAW and General Motors raised the 
annual improvement factor to 4 cents. The result- 
ing five-year contract was hailed by GM President 
C. E. Wilson as meaning “five years of industrial 
peace? 


PAVE WAY FOR LONG-TERM PACTS 

For other companies who have followed GM in 
adopting the annual improvement factor, the long- 
term contract is the chief attraction. Figures on na- 
tional productivity may have played a part in their 
original thinking. But any relationship between the 
resulting wage increase and national productivity is 
largely coincidental. The increase “pattern” and bar- 
gaining between company and union were the key de- 
terminants. Plant productivity was a factor only 
insofar as management could see its way clear to 
meeting the wage increases to which it committed 
itself. These facts are pointed out in the following 
letter from a company executive: 


“There were many different factors which en- 
tered into our final settlement on this 4 cents 
increase. In theory, our reasons were the estimation 
of national productivity as established historically 
by Commerce Department and Labor Department 
figures, as well as being based upon a projection of 
the productivity curve over the next few years. We 
have never been able to establish sufficiently ac- 
curate data on our own employee productivity to 
be able to use our own experience as a scientific 
basis for establishing an annual improvement fac- 
tor. We are well aware of the fact that our pro- 
ductivity per man-hour has been increasing but, 


1Complete details of the GM formula and other aspects of cost of 
living clauses appear in ‘‘Cost of Living Provisions in Union Com- 
tracts,” Studies in Personnel Policy, No. 113, 1950. 
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of course, this is influenced by technological changes 
as well as many other factors. 

“In the final analysis, it was really a bargaining 
matter because the company was extremely inter- 
ested in obtaining a long-term contract based upon 
some kind of reasonably scientific method for the 
adjustment of wages rather than have to face the 
turmoil and upset that goes with annual contract 
negotiations. We would probably have seized 
upon some other figure than 4 cents per hour if 
it had not been so strongly established as a pre- 
cedent by the General Motors’ agreement. Certain- 
ly, that agreement, as much as any other single 
thing, influenced the arbitrary selection of 4 cents.” 


Similarly, productivity figures played a part in the 
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the prior and the current contract, it was careful- 
ly analyzed and determined that it was fair, feasi- 
ble and practical, and from the past history of 
the industry we expected technological improve- 
ment and increased productivity would justify the 
increase.” 


Bargaining was the key to another company’s 
5-cent increase. The company’s director of labor re- 
lations explains: 


“Tt is true we accepted the increase on the basis 
of an ‘improvement factor.’ This increase for 1950, 
1951 and 1952 is considered feasible in the light of 
anticipated productivity. However, no formula or 
other calculations were utilized to establish this 


/ thinking of American Airlines executives during ne- figure. 


gotations with the CIO Transport Workers. But in 
the final analysis, “pattern and bargaining” shaped 


And the 5% included in a textile agreement was 
also arrived at through bargaining. As stated by a 


the increase: 


“The annual improvement factor of 4 cents re- 
sulted from a combination of ‘pattern’ and _ bar- 
gaining. 

“Our thinking on the escalator clauses and pro- 
ductivity feature was designed for possible applica- 
tion to a service industry as distinguished from 
a manufacturing industry. Our agreement was the 
first contract of its kind in the airlines or railroad 
industry. Its features, as written, are considerably 
different from the parent General Motors formula. 

“On the subject of ‘productivity,’ we had the 
benefit of historical readings, including those of Dr. 
Solomon Fabricant of New York University. Pro- 
ductivity was a key issue in our negotiations. Dr. 
Fabricant believes that the increase in ‘pro- 
ductivity’ on a national basis, over a period of 
years, is about 2%. He further believes that pro- 
ductivity should be shared, 2%-wise, among all 
workers. He does not favor plant or industry pro- 
ductivity, as plants and industries differ so widely 
that any such application might cause serious 
dislocations in earning and buying capacities in 
the working class. In our case, this 2% over the 
average hourly wage would make any ‘improve- 
ment’ factor about 8 cents. 

“We argued for 3 cents but it was apparent to the 
union that General Motors had raised it to 4 cents 
and they desired a similar amount. We wanted a 
three-year agreement, the first of its kind in the air- 
lines industry, so as to help stabilize and improve 
our labor relations and we yielded on this point.” 


A labor relations executive of a metal products 
manufacturing company says: 


“The 4-cent annual improvement factor can most 
accurately be called a ‘pattern’ proposition. Of 
course, whén we considered this figure, both in 
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company executive: 


“Quite frankly, the 5% ‘annual improvement fac- 
tor’ increase provided in our contract with Textile 
Workers of America, CIO, was purely a bargaining 
matter and not based on any increased productivity 
figure.” 


One company in 1949 gave serious consideration to 
setting up a plan for wage increases based on plant 
productivity. Its contract called for a joint labor- 
management committee to conduct “the necessary 
studies and planning” required to bring about a for- 
mal plan. Both parties shared the expenses of this 
committee. However, no productivity plan developed. 
As explained by the company’s director of industrial 
relations: 


“No positive developments resulted from the 
joint study so the parties mutually agreed to drop 
it. However, in some very recent contract negotia- 
tions we developed an understanding that a ‘waste- 
savings incentive plan’ would be established. 

“We have never attempted to adopt the GM-type 
productivity arrangement as we cannot see any 
sound basis for the establishment of that kind 
of a plan. We have made increases in hourly rates 
above the amount required to match cost of liv- 


Table 1: Deferred Annual Wage Increases Provided 
for in Seventy-eight Contracts 


Amount of Annual Total (3 (0) AFL Ind. 
Per Hour Increase 
78 57 14 7 
1 1 wa ae 
1 1 ne 
11 8 3 i 
48 36 9 3 
BEARER ote 3 ee 8 4 1 3 
Ger eet UR. Sore. 3 3 & 
LV Ai a eee 8.2 Q Pe 1 1 
BOG R eoinione fea 4 4 | 


ing increases. These increases would equal the 
amount of the productivity increases that have 
been granted in some of the other companies. How- 
ever, we do not feel that we can soundly put it on 
the basis of an ‘annual improvement factor.’ ” 


THE WAGE INCREASES 


However, as a result of the many negotiations that 
did end up in GM-type contracts, annual improve- 


Table 2: Deferred Annual Wage Increases 


All contracts except those marked with * also include a 
cost of living clause 


ment, productivity or just plain deferred increases will 
go to 1,285,000 workers this year, according to 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics. Since the majority | 
of the contracts are for longer than two years, 817,- | 
000 of the employees are scheduled for another in- | 
crease in 1952, 668,000 in 1953, and 643,000 in 1954, 
when most of the five-year contracts end. 

In most cases, the scheduled wage increase is 4 

(Continued on page 266) 


oe 
moves 
Parties and Date of Contract aoe faineal Effective Fo : 
Signings tion | (Hourly) Dates or Pro- 
ductivity 
Increase ? 
CIO Auto Workers—CIO 
Allis-Chalmers, UAW-CIO;] 5 4¢  |July 1, ’51,] No 
(West-Allis) June 30, 1950 "52, °53, *54 
Chrysler Corporation, UAW-| 5 4¢ |June 1, ’51,] Yes 
CIO; Dec. 11, 1950 "52, 758, °54 
Columbus Bolt & Forging,| 5 4¢  |July 2, 751,) Yes 
UAW-CIO; June 18, 1950 52, °58, 54 
Doehler-Jarvis, UAW-CIO;|} 5 4¢  |May 1, ’51,) Yes 
July 14, 1950 52, 53, 54 
Ford Motor Company, UAW-| 5 4é {June 1, ’51,) Yes 
CIO; Sept. 3, 1950 "52, 758, "54 
General Motors, UAW-CIO;| 5 4¢  |May 29, ’51,] Yes 
May 29, 1950 "52, 58, 754 
International Harvester,| 5 4¢  INov. 4, ’51,! Yes 
UAW-CIO; Nov. 6, 1950 "52, 53, ’54 
Kaiser - Frazer, UAW-CIO;| 5 4¢ {June 1,’51,t]/ Yes 
Sept. 13, 1950 52, 53, 54 
Oliver Corporation, UAW-| 5 4¢ Oct. 19, ’51,! Yes 
CIO; Oct. 19, 1950 "52, 753, 754 
Packard Motor Car Company,| 5 4¢ Aug. 26, 51, Yes 
UAW-CIO; Aug. 28, 1950 "52, 753, 54 
Seagrave Corporation, UAW-| 5 4¢ Aug. 23, ’51,] Yes 
CIO; Aug. 23, 1950........ "52, 753, 54 
Studebaker Corporation,| 5 4¢  |Sept. 1, ’51,! Yes 
UAW-CIO; Sept. 1, 1950 52, 753, 754 
Webster Electric, UAW-CIO;| 3 4¢ |Oct. 15, 751, No 
Oct. 25, 1950 52 


Electrical Workers—CIO 


American Gas Accumulator,| 3 4¢ April 14, 51,] Yes 
IUE-CIO; April 14, 1950 52 

P. R. Mallory, IUE-CIO*;| 5 4¢-1 yr.|Nov. 1, ’51,) No 
Aug. 9, 1950 3¢-Byrs.| 752, 53, 754 

Monsanto Chemical, Plastics,| 3 4¢ |July 18, ’51,] Yes 
IUE-CIO; July 18, 1950 52 

National Rubber Machinery] 3 4¢ Aug. 1, ’51,) No 
Company, IUE-CIO; July 8, *52 


1950 

Other CIO 
Carborundum Company,] 5 3¢ |July 23, ’51,] Yes 
Chemical Workers, CIO; 52, 753, 54 


Sept. 18, 1950 

Monsanto Chemical, Chemical] 3 4¢ |Aug. 10, ’51,] Yes 
Workers, CIO; Aug. 10, 1950 "52 

Greenville Finishing Company,| 3 6¢ |Oct. 1, ’51,] Yes 


Textile Workers, CIO; 52, 
Oct. 20, 1950 

Ponemah Mills, Textile Work-| 3 5% |Oct. 1, ’51,} Yes 
ers, CIO; Oct. 2, 1950 "52 = 


tIncrease due on June 1, 1951, was put into effect on September 4, 1950. 
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poe 
mprove- 
Parties and Date of Contract ae pone. Effective ment 
Signings tion | (Hourly) Dates or Pro- 
ductivity 
Tncrease ? 


Other CIO—Continued 


Textron Incorporated, Textile} 3 5% |Sept.30,’51,] Yes 
Workers, CIO; Sept. 13, 1950 "52 { 

M. J. Grove Lime Company,| 2 6¢ |Sept. 1, 51] Yes | 
Stoneworkers, CIO; Sept. 14, 
1950 

American Airlines, Transport} 3 4¢  |Dec. 1, ’51,} Yes 
Workers, CIO; Dec. 2, 1950 52 

AFL 

Avco, Machinists, AFL*;} 4 4¢ June 1, ’51,| No 

June 7, 1950 Reopen in 
52, ’53 

John Deere, Machinists, AFL;| 5 38% _ |Aug. 14, ’51,| Yes 
Aug. 14, 1950 52, ’53, 54 

Veeder-Root Company, Ma-| 2 4¢ |July 9, ’51) No 
chinists, AFL; Sept. 1, 1950 


Four Wheel Drive, Auto Work-| 3 4¢ July 24, ’51,] Yes 


ers, AFL; July 31, 1950 52 

Motor Wheel Corporation,| 5 4¢  |Aug. 28, ’51,] Yes {5 
Auto Workers, AFL; Aug. 28, *52, 753, 54 | 
1950 


Munising Wood Products,| 2 4¢  |July 31, ’51! Yes 
Carpenters, AFL; Aug. 9, 


1950 

Babcock & Wilcox, Federal] 3 5¢ |July 1, ’51,) Yes 
Labor Union, AFL*; Sept. 25, 752 
1950 

Brookhaven National Labora-| 5 3¢ {July 1, ’51,] Yes 
tory, Federal Labor Union, 52, °53, 54 


AFL; July 21, 1950 
The Trane Company, Federal] 5 4¢  |July 26, ’51,} No 


Labor Union, AFL; July 26, "52, 753, *54 
1950 

Stewart-Warner, Electrical] 3 4¢ |Oct. 1, ’51,) Yes 
Workers, AFL; Sept. 28, 1950 52 


Publishers Association of New| 2 | $2 wk.|Nov. 1, ’51] No 
York, Photo-Engravers, 
Mailers, Stereotypers, Paper { 
Handlers, AFL; Nov. 6, 1950 Z 


Independent 
Diamond Alkali Company,| 3 5¢ July 22, ’51,) Yes 
UMW, District 50; 52 
Sept. 27, 1950 
Dow Chemical, UMW, Dis-| 3 5¢ |July 2, ’51,) No 
trict 50; July 3, 1950 "52, °53, ’54 


International Harvester, Farm| 2 4¢ |Aug. 21, ’51] Yes 
Equipment Workers, UE; 
June 12, 1950 


THE MANAGEMENT RECORD 


New Group Insurance Plans 


HE liberalization and extension of hospital and 

surgical benefits for both employees and their 
dependents constitute the most striking development 
found among recently adopted group insurance plans 
analyzed by THe Conrerence Boarp. An. analysis of 
the main provisions of ten plans adopted during the 
past few months indicates the continuation of a trend 
which was already evident in a study written in 
1950.1 In that study, it was found that less than three 
fifths (57.9%) of the plans provide for hospital cov- 
erage for dependents, and less than half (45.6%) in- 
clude surgical benefits for this class. In nine of the 
ten recent plans analyzed, both hospital and surgical 
‘benefits for dependents are included. 


It obviously cannot be stated with certainty that 
the benefits provided in these ten plans indicate the 
prevailing practice throughout industry, but these 
plans are sufficiently typical of other plans received 
by Tur Conrerence Boarp to lead to the conclusion 
that more and more companies are providing this cov- 
erage for dependents. 


HOSPITAL, SURGICAL, MEDICAL 


The amount of the hospital and surgical benefits 
among these plans is higher than was found in THE 
CoNnFERENCE Boarp’s earlier study. The daily benefit 
ranges between $7 and $10, with eight out of the ten 
giving $8 a day or better. The amount given for in- 
cidental hospital expenses is also greater than was 
found in the study. In that investigation, the largest 
group of plans gave an amount equivalent to ten 
times the daily benefit, whereas only one plan of the 
present ten provides so small an amount. Five of the 
ten provide incidental expenses of twenty times the 
daily hospital benefit. In some instances the hospital 
and surgical benefits are somewhat less for dependents. 


Another benefit which rarely appeared in the pre- 
vious study is an out-patient allowance, which is 
made in the event the employee or his dependents 
should meet with a nonoccupational accident. Five of 
the ten present plans provide for this coverage. 


The maximum surgical benefit allowed under the 
ten plans has also increased over the amount found 
in plans included in the study. At that time, three 


Company Group Insurance Plans,” Studies in Personnel Policy, 
No. 112, National Industrial Conference Board. 
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out of four plans had a maximum benefit of $150. 
The smallest maximum found in the present ten plans 
is $175, with most providing a maximum of $200 or 
more. 

In-hospital medical benefits are found in six out 
of the ten plans, contrasted with only 7% of the plans 
included in the study. The amount of benefits under 
the in-hospital medical coverage is about the same as 
previously, namely, $3 a day, although the maximum 
under some plans has been upped from thirty-one 
days to fifty days. 


OTHER BENEFITS 


Weekly health and accident benefits have appar- 
ently been increased somewhat. For the flat-sum 
benefit, the range is from $20 to $40, contrasted with 
a range of from $8 to $25 found in the study. The 
waiting period between the onset of the illness and 
the beginning of benefit payments is practically the 
same for these new plans as under those included in 
the study; namely, no waiting period for accident and 
seven days for illness. 

The amount of life insurance provided under these 
new plans is not appreciably different than was 
found in the study. For the flat-sum life insurance 
benefit, the range in amounts is very similar. The 
plans in which the amount of life insurance is gradu- 
ated according to compensation also follow the same 
general pattern, although the benefits in the higher- 
income brackets are somewhat larger in several plans. 

Accidental death and dismemberment benefits are 
provided in a greater proportion of the recent plans 
than in those included in the study. Eight out of 
the ten plans have this coverage, in contrast to less 
than half of the plans (47.5%) in the study. The 
schedule of benefits is usually the same as is provided 
under the life insurance feature. 

A larger proportion of these plans are on a non- 
contributory basis than were the plans in the study. 
Of the ten, three do not require any contributions from 
employees; two are noncontributory except for de- 
pendents’ coverage; and five require employee con- 
tributions for both personal and dependents’ coverage. 


F. Beatrice Brower 
Mary Exizaseta BALDWIN 
Division of Personnel Administration 
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HANDLING LABOR DISPUTES 
DURING THE EMERGENCY 


A summary of the Round Table conference on this 
subject at the 35th Annual Meeting of the National In- 
dustrial Conference Board at the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel 
on Thursday, May 17, 1951. E. H. van Delden, Professor, 
School of Business, New York University, presided. 


Panel 
Industry Viewpoint 
Walter Gordon Merritt, Partner, McLanahan, Merritt 
& Ingraham 
Fred W. Climer, Vice-President, The Goodyear Tire 
& Rubber Company, Inc. 


Labor Viewpoint 


Arthur J. Goldberg, General Counsel, Congress of 
Industrial Organizations 

Elmer E. Walker, General Vice-President, International 
Association of Machinists, AFL; Labor Member, 
Wage Stabilization Board 


Public Viewpoint 


Theodore W. Kheel, Partner, Battle, Fowler, Neaman, 
Stokes & Kheel; formerly, Executive Director, Na- 
tional War Labor Board 


CHAIRMAN VAN DELDEN: Why should there 
be escalators for some and not for others? In other 
words, should escalator clauses be allowed to govern 
all wage contracts? 


MR. WALKER: By all means escalator clauses 
should be permitted to operate. Until such time as 
prices are stabilized, I think the only fair thing is to 
permit them to operate. Escalator clauses do not 
cause price increases; they follow price increases any- 
where from a month to six weeks. So long as the 
cost of living continues to rise, existing clauses in 
contracts should be permitted to operate and escalator 
clauses should be permitted to be negotiated into 
contracts. ? 

MR. KHEEL: | gather, Mr. Walker, what you say 
is that you would make no distinction between those 
cases where escalator clauses were in existing con- 
tracts, as in the General Motors case, and any other 


situation. In other words, the same rule should apply 
for everybody whether or not it was in the contract. 
Let me say I agree with it. It is artificial to make 
a distinction based on whether or not the escalator 
clause was in the contract before stabilization. It 
would be inequitable not to have a rule on the univer- 
sal basis. 


MR. GOLDBERG: Can anybody logically draw a 
distinction between pre-existing escalator clauses and 
those that operate subsequently? 


MR. CLIMER: If you are going to recognize esca- 
lator clauses, should they become the pattern that 
applies to all cases that come up, whether the parties 
involved have an escalator clause or whether they 
don’t? 

MR. WALKER: Increases in wages that result 
from changes in the cost of living should be permit- 
ted regardless of whether provision for it is spelled 
out in a formal escalator clause or whether it results 
from a wage reopening in which both parties agree to 
an increase based on a rise in the cost of living. 


MR. GOLDBERG: Wouldn’t you also say that, 
within approved limits, the parties ought to be per- 
mitted to go their own way as to the exact manner 
in which they want to give recognition to that? 

MR. WALKER: Definitely. 


MR. GOLDBERG: And would we not all agree 
that in wage stabilization the key problem is to 
preserve as much of collective bargaining as we pos- 
sibly can preserve; and that being the case, what 
we are dealing with is total over-all stabilization 
concepts within which we ought to permit as great 
a degree of freedom as we possibly can permit. 


MR. CLIMER: There are some parts of that I 
wouldn’t agree with completely. The parties in some 
cases might negotiate, or might have negotiated, an 
escalator clause tied somewhat to the cost of living 
but whose terms might go way beyond tying wages 
directly to the cost of living. I just can’t go for that. 

MR. GOLDBERG: What I was trying to say is 
that we all recognize that in a stabilization policy we 
are going to have some over-all policies. But I 
would hate to think that at this stage of the game 
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we would attempt to set a rigid pattern that would 
attempt to fit the complexities of American industry. 
Escalator clauses, I think, are only one of the ele- 
ments that will have to be taken into consideration 
in formulating the wage policy. But not the only one. 


MR. KHEEL: Whatever policy we adopt, it has 
to be applied on an equal basis throughout American 
industry. That certainly would apply to the cost of 
living formula, to the annual improvement factor, if 
that is also approved, and to any other formula of 
wage stabilization. 

MR. MERRITT: Mr. Goldberg, do you believe 
that we could write a definite cost of living formula 
so that such cases could be handled automatically 
and in the normal basis of negotiations without the 
necessity of taking it up to the Wage Stabilization 
Board for approval? 


UNIFORM ESCALATOR FORMULA 


MR. GOLDBERG: As far as we can, we ought to 
write a wage formula that would eliminate bureau- 
cratic administration. I think that labor and busi- 
ness feel the same way—that, insofar as we possibly 
can, we ought not to provide that each case has to go 
before a wage board for approval. We ought to set 
forth some standards within which American indus- 
try can operate without going to the board. 


MR. MERRITT: It would be far easier, would it 
not, to write a definite formula which would be au- 
tomatic in its application to the cost of living esca- 
lator than it would be to write one for the annual 
improvement factor. 


MR. GOLDBERG: On Mr. Merritt’s point, there 
would still be a problem in writing a standard for- 
mula on escalator clauses. There are variations in the 
types of escalator clauses. As a result, there will arise 
the problem within a board of determining what type 
of escalator will be permitted to function. 


MR. MERRITT: If you start with the proposi- 
tion that general over-all principles should apply and 
that everybody should have the same equal advantage 
in this respect regardless of the terms of the contract, 
would it be possible to write a definite formula 
which would apply regardless of the contract? 


MR. GOLDBERG: I would not lightly disregard 
the provisions of contracts. The basic dilemma that 
the wage board faced in arriving at its 10% formula 
was that it did not take into consideration the 
unstabilizing effect to our economy and to our wage 
stabilization program that might result from invali- 
dating some escalators which by a fraction of a per- 
centage point one way or the other might not fall 
within the scope of that formula. I don’t think that 
is practical or sound, nor is it good public policy. 
It is not just a question of getting a labor contract 
approved. I think the General Motors people, the 
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Chrysler people and the Ford people felt as deeply 
about that as we did. 

I think it is wrong to think in terms of strict per- 
centages, for example 10%. It is more important to 
think in terms of basic principles and basic effect 
upon the economy. Therefore, I would have said, 
as Mr. Johnston had to say, that we will validate 
escalator clauses entered into as of a certain date. 
They made a study and found, by and large, the es- 
calator clauses did not exceed the 10% formula. The 
Chrysler escalator or the Ford escalator exceeded it 
by a percentage point. But as a practical matter it 
is more stabilizing to approve them than to disapprove 
them. In evolving a wage formula we ought to be 
practical and not mechanical, while recognizing that 
you do have to have stabilization. 

MR. KHEEL: Mr. Goldberg, what about the case 
where an increase was provided for in the contract 
without references to the cost of living as such, and 
that increase amounted to some small fraction over 
the 10%? How do you distinguish that type of case 
from the next case where they agree on an increase 
that is a fraction below the 10%? Don’t you have to 
treat them all the same? 


Subjects Discussed by Panel 


ub Should the cost of living govern all wages under 


2. Can a uniform “escalator formula’? be devised 
to cover all contracts ?......... . 945 


3. Should “annual improvement factor” wage in- 
creases be allowed ?............ ee ae aG 


4. Should incentive plans be none eraser 246 
5. How should fringe benefits like pensions be 

handled under a stabilization formula ?..... .264 
6. Does the Wage Stabilization Board have author- 


7%. What types of disputes should the WSB be 
authorized sto iandle/0 fers eine 262 

8. Can economic factors be separated from non- 
economic factors in labor dispute cases ?... . .262 

9. How should the WSB handle the union-security 
TSSUG PEt ie Suet PRIN as vale) cet ten core 262 

10. To what extent should the right to strike be 
Himaibedte st: retain, are eee as nates 263 

11. Would a WSB with jurisdiction over labor 

disputes cause too many disputes to flow to 


12. Should there be wage control for employees in 
industries that are exempt from price control ?. 266 


13. What is labor’s stand on wages, prices and 


14. Is there a conflict between the WSB and the 
Taft-Hartley Act over the mite of emer- 
gency labor disputes?....................266 
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MR. GOLDBERG: There has to be equality of 


treatment. But there also has to be practical recog- 
nition of the circumstances under which contracts 
are executed. No type of administrative policy will 
give you absolute equality. 

Let me give you an illustration. A year ago in 
some segments of the clothing industry they agreed 
upon a deferred wage increase in recognition of the 
practical problems faced by that industry. That long 
antedated stabilization. I don’t know how the per- 
centage may work. It may work out a fraction above 
or below. But I think any stabilization board would 
approve this contract, because they know that this 
contract antedated any question of stabilization and 
that it was a practical solution to an industry prob- 
lem. That doesn’t necessarily mean that they would 
say to negotiators of any future contracts: you can 
have exactly what the clothing workers negotiated. 


ANNUAL IMPROVEMENT INCREASES 


CHAIRMAN VAN DELDEN: Let’s cénsider the 
problem of annual improvement factors in contracts. 
Do these so-called productivity increases increase 
productivity? Wouldn’t it be better to encourage 
incentive plans, for example? 

MR. CLIMER: So far we have generally agreed 
here that if you are going to recognize an escalator 
clause that ties wages to cost of living, you have got 
to apply whatever principle is evolved equally to 
everybody. While you can perhaps justify tying 
wages to the cost of living in an escalator clause, 
I don’t see how you can justify as a matter of over- 
all policy tying the productivity factor to an over- 
all policy. 

The productivity factor, to begin with, is based 
on a history of productivity increasing over a cer- 
tain number of years. We know from our Own ex- 
perience in the last World War that if we go into 
any great transition period of production, it is likely 
that we won’t have an increase in productivity. 
We are likely to have a decrease in productivity. If 
we let the productivity factor stand we would be 
paying for something we are not getting. So it seems 
to me that the board should knock out the annual 
improvement factor in those contracts. 

The other part of the question was whether the 
government should encourage incentive plans. I am 
for incentives. In the rubber industry there is a long 
history of putting practically everybody we have on 
the incentive plan. And it has been accepted by our 
employees and the rubber unions. While I would like to 
see the government encourage incentive plans, I think 
I would like to point out that I don’t believe there 
is any board that can weigh an incentive plan and 
find out whether it fits a stabilization formula prop- 
erly. We know from the last War Labor Board’s 
experience that we approved a lot of incentive plans 


that on the face of them looked perfectly fine. But 
where they were supposed to yield earnings of a cer- 
tain amount, it was nothing unusual to find them 
yielding earnings of 50% more. That is the danger. 
On the other hand, the only way we can tie wage 
increases directly to productivity is through an in- 
centive plan. 

MR. GOLDBERG: In reference to what Mr. 
Climer has to say, there are several factors that are 
different this time from the last war. First of all, 
we are not in a total all-out war. 

This improvement factor was figured on the basis 
that there has been an improvement factor of WG 
a year in American industry. Recognition of that has 
been given in the General Motors contract. But Amer- 
ican industry has also enjoyed other improvements. 
They have a very improved profit position. 

MR. CLIMER: The thing we are trying to settle 
right now is whether we should permit the annual 
improvement factor in a stabilization program. If 
we permit the annual improvement to stand then that 
becomes a pattern you have got to apply to every- 
body else: 

The emergency we face is inflation. If we are going 
to lick inflation, it is not unfair or unsound to take 
away the annual improvement factor when we know 
by experience that in the transition in production, 
there is not going to be that improvement in produc- 
tivity. 

MR. GOLDBERG: Shouldn’t we meet that prob- 
lem when we come to it? 

MR. CLIMER: We are faced with that problem 
now. 

MR. GOLDBERG: Are we? The auto companies, 
in units of automobiles, have produced in the first 
quarter as many if not more automobiles than ever 
before. Under those circumstances, can we say to 
the auto workers, you give up this improvement fac- 
tor that you negotiated, while at the same time we 
do not say to the auto companies, you give up the 
profits you made as a result of your producing this 
many automobiles? 

MR. MERRITT: One of the most important ques- 
tions we have to face is manpower control. If one 
company is particularly prosperous and increasing its 
profits, and we allow that company to pay accord- 
ing to its ability to pay or the measure of its profits, 
I don’t see how you are going to prevent this shift- 
ing of labor from one company to another, thus 
bringing about a maldistribution of labor. 

If our main purpose is stabilization and to get 
the greatest possible production by holding out hope 
and inducement to labor that by working harder it 
will get a larger return, then I think Mr. Climer’s po- 
sition is well taken. There must be a fairly close 
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Juniors Learn the Business 


Companies Organized and Run by Teen-agers Provide a Practical Classroom 
for Teaching the Principles of American Industry and Economics 


MAGINE operating a company where overhead 

costs for equipment and plant space never exceed 

$30—where wages are 10 cents per hour—where hours 
worked are only two per week per worker. 

Consider the financing of such a company. Top 
price for a share of stock is 50 cents, and no more 
than five shares can be purchased by ane person. 

That’s the story of more than one miniature con- 
cern which comes to bud each fall, springs into full 
bloom about mid-school year time, then is deliberately 
cut off and liquidated each spring. Eighty per cent 
of the more than 2,000 young companies of this type 
operate at a profit. Some go broke—some break 
even. 

They are, as you’ve been suspecting, the Junior 
Achievement companies. And Junior Achievement, 
Inc., is the method that some managements are using 
to extend the economic education programs outside 
the plant walls. Through activities of this organiza- 
tion, young people from sixteen to twenty, in twenty 
different states, are being inducted in a practical 
manner into the field of industry by owning, manag- 
ing and operating their own companies. The age 
formerly was fourteen but a sixteen-year minimum is 
now encouraged as a starter. There were 2,150 such 
companies in the 1950-1951 school year manned by 
29,847 youthful officers and workers. 

These young students are discovering the literal 
meaning of free enterprise and are becoming familiar 
with other terms in the industrial vocabulary. They 
not only learn about capital stock, overhead costs, 
production schedules, personnel administration and 
overtime rates, but also tackle the problems con- 
nected with these subjects and often find satisfactory 
solutions to them. Of course, it’s learning in a small 
way—but it’s getting their feet wet, businesswise, 
anyway. 

The “miniature” tag as applied to the junior 
endeavors is readily understood when reviewing the 
organization setup and overhead costs. Membership 
is limited on an average to fifteen persons, manage- 
ment and workers included. A maximum capital de- 
posit on four heavy pieces of machinery for one year 
is $30 but few companies’ needs reach that limit. 
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Seldom does a firm require use of all heavy machinery 
available. Accordingly, its deposit fees for rental and 
use of equipment and quarters may not even exceed 
the minimum $10 charge. 

Equipment is provided in the “business center,” 
where all company operations are conducted. It 
may be a former schoolroom, space in some local 
firm’s quarters, an abandoned clubroom, or the like. 
Such a center is established in each community where 
Junior Achievement has been started. 


THE HISTORY OF JUNIOR ACHIEVEMENT 


The beginning of this nonprofit, national education- 
al body goes back to 1919. The first group was 
started in Springfield, Massachusetts. It is supported 
by large and small industry of all types, both service 
and manufacturing. 

But only since 1949-1950 has it been promoted on 
a national expansion scale. Throughout the years it 
has spread quietly under the eye of one part of in- 
dustry but quite unknown to another large segment 
of it. Only in the last few years have business leaders 
decided the movement has been tested long enough 
to warrant national promotion. The aim is to give 
American boys and girls a positive education in own- 
ing, managing and operating their own businesses so 
they can learn at first hand the functions of capital, 
management and labor. This past school year found 
junior companies flourishing in San Francisco and 
other West Coast cities for the first time. 

Business concerns supporting Junior Achievement, 
Inc., are called contributors. There were thousands 
of companies in that group in 1950-1951. Some of the 
contributors are sponsors, which means they furnish 
at least three members of their staff to act as volun- 
teer advisers to Junior Achievement enterprises in 
their communities. One adviser is an accountant, one 
is a person from production, and one is from sales. 

In each community where sponsors have started 
groups, a Junior Achievement Board has been formed. 
This includes civic leaders and representatives from 
business, labor and education. A paid executive di- 
rector handles details of the plan under advice from 
the board. Although a local board is an independent 
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unit from the national organization and all funds 
raised locally are used in that community only, the 
group operates under by-laws of the national organi- 
zation. All miniature companies operate within the 
framework of by-laws similar to those used in all 
sections of the country. 


HOW THE YOUNG TYROS GET STARTED 


Junior Achievement companies are organized in 
September of each year, following recruitment of 
junior and senior high school students and, occasion- 
ally, college freshmen. So that every company mem- 
ber will keep busy (no featherbedding is allowed in 
these ventures) , the number of participants is limited. 

Fiscal operations begin with floating of a stock issue 
to finance rental fees, purchase raw materials, pay 
a charter fee of $1.50 and give one share of stock 
to Junior Achievement, Inc. Stock always sells for 
50 cents a share and each member must buy at least 
one share to be a part owner in the company. Al- 
though a five-share maximum is the limit of any one 
sale, no limit is placed on the size of the stock issue. 

After company members have purchased their own 
capital stock, they get out and sell the remainder of 
it to families, friends and neighbors. In addition to 
keeping books, paying wages and bonuses, each firm’s 
financial matters entail keeping a checking account at 
a local bank, issuing a report to stockholders, and con- 
ducting a meeting for stockholders at the fiscal year’s 
end. The New York Stock Exchange awards prizes 
each fall for the best stockholder reports submitted 
the previous spring. 

Junior workers meet one evening each week for two 
hours at the local business center. Each meeting be- 
gins with a business session at which problems relat- 
ing to wage increases, stepping up or cutting back 
production schedules, sales volume, and personnel ad- 
ministration are discussed. A company president, 
after taking care of administrative matters, often 
pitches into the production end of the business before 
the evening is over. 


THE STORY OF A PRIZE WINNER 


Meta-Plas Company of Bridgeport, Connecticut, a 
junior manufacturer of jewelry, was winner of the 
1950 New York Stock Exchange award. Its sponsor- 
ing company was the Bridgeport Brass Company. 
The group started operations by renting space in 
the business center, a room in the Maplewood School 
in Bridgeport, for use on Tuesday evenings. An iden- 
tification bracelet of nickel silver for college freshmen 
was the product selected for manufacture. 

Financial operations of this company started off 
with $138 from sale of 276 shares of stock to 
158 individuals. It had been originally planned to 
offer 200 shares of stock but the issue was oversub- 
scribed. 


An initial wage rate of 10 cents per hour was set 
for all—workers and officers. When sales volume was 
assured in January, wages were increased to 20 cents 
per hour. Later, a production bonus of 20 cents 
per hour was declared and a liquidation bonus was 
voted at the final meeting of the board of directors. 

An ad in a local high school paper, sample bracelets 
for salesmen to show at their schools, and publicity 
in local newspapers provided the company’s adver- 
tising and publicity media. After a few weeks’ opera- 
tion, about seventy-five completed bracelets were 
produced in a two-hour period. 

However, success came so quickly that more orders 
than could be produced in two hours were being re- 
ceived by January. To meet production demands, 
company members authorized occasional overtime of 
one-half hour. When business slowed down in mid- 
March, the teen-agers met the change in demand 
by adding necklaces, chokers and chain bracelets to 
their line. The new products kept sales going 
until order books were closed because of approach- 
ing liquidation. At this stage, Meta-Plas was left 
with a $69 balance which it voted to pay as a 25- 
cent dividend to stockholders. Following is its state- 
ment of assets and liabilities as presented in its stock- 
holder report. 


STATEMENT OF ASSETS AND LIABILITIES 
as of May 31, 1950 
Assets—Things we own: 


Cash'in company, bank account... |.) 1... -s400 eee $207.00 
Accounts receivable. 2.002.502.0010." oe 
Inventory (i sive. 22h Leo ee 
Machinery, and equipment. é 0:50 4 :.a,<0 of) e+: ad) a 
Total Assets)... isc cgwssktes wissen eau ee eee $207.00 


Tiabilities—Things we owe: 
Accounts payable. .2.0° 2. 4..2% wer daca oe noe ee 
Capital stock outstanding—276 shares at 50 cents per share.$138 .00 
Dividend declared—25 cents per share.................. 69.00 
Total Liabilities? #1). 28a5 ess... 12a ee eee $207.00 


And this is what the report had to say about taxes: 


“Junior Achievement companies are exempt from taxes. 
If we were not exempt and had to pay the same taxes as 
other business concerns, here is what would have hap- 
pened to our profit: 


Our net profit amounted to..................0.. $69.00 
Out of this amount we would be required to pay 
the following taxes: 
Federal tax on company profit (21%).......... $14.49 
Connecticut state tax on company profit (3%). 2.07 
Social Security tax on payrolls (1.5%)......... 7.59 
Connecticut unemployment compensation tax on 
payrolls (2.796). cnis« Sane, ee ae oe 13.66 
Federal excise tax on payrolls (0.8%)......... 1.52 
City property taxes on $275 estimated value of 
equipment and inventory.................. 7.28 
Total amount of taxes................... 46 .61- 


Profit remaining after taxes.................0. $22.39 


“The profit remaining after taxes would have amounted 
to 8 cents per share instead of the 25 cents which has 
been distributed, a reduction of 68% of your dividend.” 
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_ How Meta-Plas dealt with absenteeism is reflected 
in the group’s stockholder report. It states: 


“By transferring workers from one operation to another, 
the group acquired knowledge of each step in the process 
and gained flexibility so that occasional absentees did 
not interrupt production.” 


In another section of the Meta-Plas report on per- 
sonnel, it is pointed out that one member “was un- 
animously voted out of the company for irregular 
attendance beyond what the group considered reason- 
able. The remaining thirteen members had reasonably 
good attendance records and were absent only when 
circumstances made it necessary.” 


MANUFACTURING IS POPULAR 


Of all Junior Achievement companies, 40% are 
manufacturing industries. The remainder cover a 
range of activities. There are newspapers, model agen- 
cies, stenographer-service agencies, baby-sitter bu- 
reaus, and radio production companies whose mem- 
bers write programs which may be sold to a local 
‘firm for use on a community radio station. 

One junior group in Philadelphia operated at a 
good profit this past year by baking, packaging and 
selling sugar cookies. In addition to a business meet- 
ing, discussion of personnel matters and balancing of 
books, an evening’s two-hour. session produced from 
50 to 130 dozen cookies. Cookies were sold at 20 
cents a dozen. Sponsor for this Jabco Company was 
the Philadelphia Gas Works. 

There are banking groups, too. One such Bank of 
Achievers operated this last school year in San Fran- 
cisco. Sponsored by the Bank of America, it started 
as a regular chartered bank through sale of stock 
to sixty-five stockholders. The bank made its profits 
from the other thirty-nine junior companies in San 
Francisco by charging a monthly service fee for 
handling accounts, selling printed checks and money 
bags, and charging interest on loans made to other 
Achievement groups. The junior bank maintained a 
master account with the San Francisco main office of 
the Bank of America where signature cards were kept 
for each Junior Achievement account. Checks were 
posted to the Bank of Achievers account as they came 
through regular clearing. 

The Bank of America also sponsored two manu- 
facturing concerns—the United Plastics Company and 
Golden Gate Products Company—the latter a hair 
shampoo manufacturer. Various sponsoring com- 
panies may supervise three or more junior enterprises. 
Sylvania Electric Company had four protégés in the 
Salem, Massachusetts, area this past year. Southern 
Pacific Company in San Francisco sponsored Peerless 
Products Company, which made a plastic phone at- 
tachment for a note pad; Made-O-Wood Novelties 
Corporation, producer of wood building blocks; and 
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Plastico Company, which made plastic calendar hold- 
ers. A frequent sponsor is United Air Lines which has 
been active in the Chicago program. One of its 1949- 
50 junior groups, the Plastifab Company, showed a 
$166 profit at the end of six months, realized from the 
sale of plastic food bags, table cloths and cover sets. 

Membership in companies is determined by stu- 
dents’ interests. A young Dayton, Ohio, resident, for 
exampic, wanting to make and market perpetual desk 
calendars mounted in smart plastic holders would, 
this last year, have joined Nucraft, Inc., sponsored 
by National Cash Register Company. These calen- 
dars are made by several of the junior companies— 
but not in the same community at the same time. The 
national office has a list of possible products which 
are offered to advisers as ideas to present to groups 
for manufacturing. 

Sometimes a junior group will produce more than 
one product. Plasticolor, Inc., sponsored by Dayton 
Rubber Company, made Christmas tree decorations 
prior to the holiday season and later marketed plastic 
racks which sold for $1 with tax. 

Another multiproduct manufacturer was Janco, 
Inc., of Dayton, Ohio, second-prize winner of the 
New York Stock Exchange 1950 awards. This jun- 
ior concern, sponsored by Egry Register Company, 
made soda straw-holders, football pins and coasters. 
It ended the year with a $54.65 profit. An original au- 
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Change Announced in 


Draft Law Reemployment Rights 


The new Universal Training and Service Act of 
1951 extends statutory job rights for inductees who 
leave jobs for military service and then are rejected 
on their physical examinations. The act covers four- 
year men as well. 

The change for the rejectee in subsection (9) (g) 
(3) is not retroactive. It applies only to persons who 
leave positions on or after June 19, 1951, and who 
apply for their old jobs within thirty days after dis- 
charge. Other veterans have ninety days in which to 
apply for reinstatement. 

In contrast, the extension of statutory job rights 
of four-year men as contained in subsection (9) (g) 
(1) and (2) of the new law is retroactive. It applies 
to those who have enlisted after June 24, 1948. 

The latter amendment has the effect of removing 
the “first enlistment” restriction in the 1948 legisla- 
tion. As a result, the men who enlisted initially for 
longer terms than three years or who stayed in the 
armed forces longer than three years because of a 
reenlistment are no longer denied the job rights in 
the law. 


JOHN L. LEWIS RETURNS 


But UAW-CIO Heads Promise Fight on Any Attempted Raids 


Bi PES L. LEWIS returned to Detroit on June 23 

to speak of labor unity and “dreamy intellec- 
tual” union leaders. The occasion was the UAW-CIO 
Local 600 celebration of the tenth anniversary of 
the signing of the first Ford agreement. That agree- 
ment, according to the United Mine Workers Journal, 
was signed on June 20, 1941, in the office of John L. 
Lewis. Although Mr. Lewis retired from the presi- 
dency of the CIO before the Ford contract was signed, 
the Journal says that he had initiated the success- 
ful drive which brought organization to Ford work- 
ers. Mr. Lewis stated that hig union put $7.5 million 
into organizing the CIO. 

Mr. Lewis’ unity appeal at .the celebration was 
to AFL and CIO leaders to unite all organized labor 
into one 16 million-man movement. The necessary 
forerunner of such a movement, said Mr. Lewis, is 
the creation of a $50 million defense fund as an “in- 
surance policy” in case management should attempt 
to “whittle down organized labor’s gains.” Mr. Lewis 
stated that he knew of forty international unions that 
could contribute $1 million each to such a fund. To 
meet the $50 million figure he had set, Mr. Lewis is 
willing to match the $1 million contributions with a 
$10 million check from his own union’s treasury. 

The division in American labor, Mr. Lewis said, is 
not the fault of the rank and file, but the fault of the 
leaders. “So it’s time for labor to organize. I mean 
to organize its head, not its feet. We got the feet 
pretty well organized.” 

The intellectual dreamers were scored by Mr. Lewis 
as he rejected the five-year escalator agreements that 
dominate the auto industry. “These profoundly in- 
tellectual union leaders should stop dreaming dreams 
and pay attention to the bread and butter needs of 
their members.” 


DENOUNCES ESCALATOR CLAUSES 


Mr. Lewis said that escalator clauses were nothing 
new in the coal mining industry, having been in effect 
in 1874 and then called a “sliding scale of wages.” In 
the last fifty years, he said, the UMW secured wage 
increases of 1,760%. If the miners had continued 
under escalator clauses during that fifty-year period, 
their advances would have been limited to 500% 
of the base rate, “or less than one third of the advances 


that have taken place through the instrumentality of 
collective bargaining.” 

As to who gets what from technological improve- 
ments and inventions, John L. Lewis said: “I am 
among those who do not believe that God ever put 
an idea in the mind of an inventor for the sole ad- 
vantage of the employer.” There are three parties, 
he said, who benefit: “(a) the inventor and the em- 
ployer who has his investment made more secure and 
more profitable; (b) the worker who is able to have 
a higher wage, shorter hours, improved conditions and 
greater protection against evil days; and (c) the pub- 
lic that draws its reward from having a unit of manu- 
facture at a lesser cost.” As to how much for each— 
“That’s where collective bargaining comes in.” 

Local 600 President Stellato also hit at long-term 
escalator contracts and expressed his impatience with 
the five-year agreement by which the Ford workers 
are covered. He said, “We cannot wait until 1955— 
we must immediately put into effect the action of 
the 1951 UAW-CIO convention to negotiate a guar- 
anteed annual wage.” 

Mr. Lewis also took time out to take a swing at 
the Wage Stabilization Board. He said he looks with 
“growing alarm” at the tendency of CIO and AFL 
leaders to “constantly agree” that a government board 
has the right of “life and death in every economic 
sense over 62 million workers. That,” he said, “is 
compulsory arbitration. . . That is too damned 
much power to give to somebody else.” 

In a sense, Mr. Lewis’ appearance at the Ford 
commemoration was anticlimactic to the minor tem- 
pest that had surrounded preparations for the celebra- 
tion. Ford Local 600, with 60,000 members, is the 
UAW’s largest unit and the citadel of Reuther opposi- 
tion. Within the UAW, it is the key stronghold of what 
the Daily Worker calls “progressives.” Carl Stellato, 
president of Local 600, is a non-Communist anti- 
Reutherite. 

In preparing for the celebration, the Ford local 
sent routine invitations to Reuther and other UAW. 
leaders. But the invitation to Mr. Lewis was accom- 
plished through a personal visit by a Local 600 dele- 
gation. According to the United Mine Workers Jour- 
nal, the delegation told Mr. Lewis that the occasion 
“would constitute in a sense a memorial also to his 
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| own great efforts on behalf of organizing the unor- 
| ganized.” 
| Mr. Lewis in his letter of acceptance stated: “You 
_ know I am sure that I have a profound interest in 
the membership of the United Automobile Workers, 
| CIO, having participated in the great organization 
struggle which gave birth to this great American la- 
_ bor organization.” 
And Mr. Stellato, in announcing Mr. Lewis’ accept- 
_ ance, said: “Every Ford worker, as every man in 
labor, knows that our great union, the CIO, owes 
_ its birth to John L. Lewis, foremost of all labor lead- 
ers in the United States. Our union came about be- 
cause of the sincere interest and love which Lewis 
felt and still feels for the masses of unorganized work- 
pers.” 
Upon the release of the Lewis and Stellato an- 
-nouncements, the UAW executive board instructed all 
officers not to lend their “names or presence” to the 
Local 600 celebration. The statement issued said in 
part: “We regret very deeply that elements in the 
leadership of Ford Local 600 have used the occasion 
of the anniversary of the signing of the first UAW 
contract with the Ford Motor Company for a con- 
tinuation of devious political manipulations which 
have been in progress in the local for some months. 

“We further regret that the president of the United 

' Mine Workers of America has agreed to permit him- 
self to be used as an instrument for these political 
manipulations.” 

At the celebration, Mr. Lewis took note of these 
sentiments of the UAW leaders by stating “that 
John Lewis was opposed to Communism in this coun- 
try before Walter Reuther ever went to Russia . . . 
before Walter Reuther ever read Marx’s “Das Kapi- 
tal’—and failed to understand it.” 

In his opening remarks, Mr. Lewis paid his respect 
to “that great delegation here from my own union, 
District 50.” To scotch rumors that the large dele- 

_ gation from his catch-all District 50 union was out 
to take in UAW-CIO’s Local 600, John Lewis told 
his audience: “I want to warn you against these false 
agents who come among you and say John Lewis 
and the United Mine Workers have an ulterior mo- 
tive in the automobile industry; that John Lewis 
wants to take over the automobile workers and put 
them in his hip pocket.” 


UAW-CIO ANSWERS LEWIS 


Five days later, “because of the press and public 
attention given the visit of United Mine Workers’ 
President John L. Lewis,” the international executive 
board of the UAW-CIO issued the following statement: 

“In recent months, agents of Lewis’ District 50 
have approached certain former officials of the UAW- 
CIO with offers ef highly remunerative posts with 
District 50. The functions of these former officials in 
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such posts would be to attempt to raid the UAW-CIO. 
All of these men, loyal to the CIO and to their own 
union, the UAW-CIO, rejected the District 50 offers 
and informed the UAW-CIO that they had been 
made. Less than a year ago, District 50 unsuccess- 
fully attempted to raid the transportation workers 
at River Rouge. 

“Lewis’ protestations that he has no intention of 
raiding the UAW-CIO are true only in that his plans 
to try to raid our mémbership have been abortive... . 

“The UAW-CIO international executive board 
serves notice on Mr. Lewis here and now that any 
further attempt on his part to raid our union or to 
create dissension in our ranks will be fought with all 
the strength of our organization.” 

The UAW-CIO said Mr. Lewis’ allies in the 
UAW-CIO (Local 600) opposed higher dues and 
salary increases voted by the UAW-CIO 1951 con- 
vention.1 The UAW-CIO, however, points out: “Both 
Lewis and his allies overlook certain pertinent and 
significant contradictions in their professed principles, 
such as the following facts: 

“a. United Mine Workers’ dues are $4 a month, as 
compared to $2.50 in the UAW-CIO, even after the 
recent dues increase. 

“b. Lewis has taken unto himself the authority to 
impose arbitrarily and dictatorially assessments on 
the United Mine Workers at any time he chooses— 
and he most recently chose to exercise that authority 
by levying a $20 assessment on the members of the 
United Mine Workers. Neither the officers nor the 
international executive board of the UAW-CIO have, 
or claim, the right to levy assessments on the mem- 
bership of the UAW-CIO. 

“ce, Lewis’ salary of $50,000 a year—not counting 
his unlimited expense account, his custom-built Cadil- 
lac limousine and liveried chauffeur—is more than the 
combined salaries of all four UAW-CIO international 
officers. 

“It is perhaps more sad than otherwise that Lewis’ 
personal vanity and his backward ideas have so iso- 
lated him from the rest of the labor movement and 
have reduced what was once a great labor leader to 
an embittered, petulant and argumentative minor 
public figure. . . . And to add to the loneliness of his 
self-imposed isolation must be the bitter realization 
by Lewis himself that his future as a labor leader 
is behind him. 

“Lewis talks of the need for labor unity but 
he refuses to join with the rest of labor in the United 
Labor Policy Committee. While the CIO, AFL and 
Railroad Brotherhoods join to protect the interests of 
the workers they represent, Lewis marches in step 
only with those dead and dying organizations expelled 
from the CIO because of Communist domination. 


ISee “UAW-CIO Sets 1951 Policies,” The Management Record, 
May, 1951, p. 178. 
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“There is a.wide disagreement between Lewis’ ac- 
tions and his words. He boasts,” says the UAW-CIO, 
“that Communists are barred from membership in 
the United Mine Workers by constitutional provision. 
Yet he regularly and consistently makes alliances with 
Communists in other unions whose internal affairs he 
happens to be interfering in at any given time. 

“Lewis attacks UAW-CIO wage and contract poli- 
cies. He ignores the fact that UAW-CIO contracts, in 
cost of living adjustments and annual improvement 
factor increases alone, have brought UAW-CIO mem- 
bers 23 cents an hour in wage increases, raising pres- 
ent wages for the million workers affected by $460 
million a year over last year’s level. He particularly 
ignores the fact that pensions provided in UAW-CIO 
contracts are fully funded and guaranteed, in con- 
trast to the UMW pension program, which is not 
funded. As a result of this weakness in the miners’ 
pension agreement, thousands of retired coal miners 
have been deprived of their pensions for months at 
a time during the past two years because the funds 
were exhausted.” 

Concerning anti-Reuther charges that the UAW- 
CIO is undemocratic, the statement says: “If these 
UAW-CIO members were honest, they could truth- 
fully make that accusation against John L. Lewis 
whom they profess to admire so much. Lewis has 
no faith in the democratic processes, nor does he 
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trust the members of his own union to exercise them. 
The kind of opposition expressed by those UAW-CIO 
members who were his hosts last week end would 
not be tolerated for a moment in the United Mine 
Workers. Of thirty district presidents in the United 
Mine Workers, twenty are appointed by Lewis rather 
than elected by the membership, as are UAW-CIO 
regional directors. Lewis has written a constitution 
for the UMW devoid of safeguards for democratic 
processes. Contempt for and mistrust of his own 
membership is implicit in every line. Lewis has vir- 
tually unrestrained authority to remove officers, ex- 
pel members, usurp the functions of his convention 
and dictate to and appoint members of the United 
Mine Workers’ executive board. Everyone familiar 
with the Mine Workers knows that Lewis never hesi- 
tates to exercise that authority.” 

The UAW-CIO statement concludes with: “We 
have no personal quarrel with Lewis. We disagree 
and will continue to disagree with his social, economic 
and trade union policies, practices and philosophy. We 
have only respect and admiration for the members 
of the United Miné Workers. But any further at- 
tempt on Lewis’ part to divide and weaken the UAW- 
CIO will be fought—hard, vigorously and success- 
fully.” 

James J. BAmsprick, JR. 
Division of Personnel Administration 


LABOR RELATIONS 


Foreman Unionization in Sweden 


Unlike the United States, foremen’s unions in 
Sweden have achieved a large membership and con- 
siderable power. In January, 1951, the forty-five year 
old Swedish Foremen’s and Supervisors’ Union had 
31,000 active members—or approximately 90% of the 
foremen and supervisors in the nation. Of the 31,000, 
more than 23,000 are employed in manufacturing in- 
dustries. And of these, 11,000 are employed in ship- 
building yards, ironworks, ore mines, and engineer- 
ing industries. These members are brought together 
in local branches irrespective of the industries or pro- 
fessions to which they belong. There are 400 local 
branches covering thirty-four areas. 

The Swedish Foremen’s and Supervisors’ Union has 


set up a special fund to help its members maintain. 


their neutrality during strikes called by production 
workers’ unions. The foremen’s right to be neutral 


in labor disputes is generally recognized by Swedish 
production workers’ unions and employers. Forenien 
under this “right to neutrality” in their contracts 
may remain at their posts during strikes and receive 
their salaries, but they cannot do any work that is 
not foremen’s work. Thus, for example, they cannot 
do any productive work nor can they transport goods 
from warehouse to market. They may, however, do 
protective work, such as work necessary to prevent 
mines from being flooded, water pipes from bursting, 
machinery from rusting. If during a strike an em- 
ployer orders his foremen to do production work, the 
foremen may refuse under the neutrality doctrine. 
If the employer lays off or discharges the foremen for 
their refusal, then the foremen get paid from the 
“neutrality” fund of the foremen’s union. 

The union also has a strike fund. Since its found- 
ing in 1905, however, the Swedish Foremen’s and 
Supervisors’ Union has had no strikes. Total assets 
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| of the union amount to 11 million Swedish crowns 


(about $2 million). 

Under contracts with a number of employers’ asso- 
ciations, foremen get fixed terms of notice, payment 
of salary during illness, vacations and clauses covering 
the foremen’s rights and duties during a labor dispute. 
There are, however, very few written contracts cover- 
ing foremen’s and supervisors’ salaries. The fore- 
men’s unions hope to cover these in future contracts. 

By means of insurance within the Swedish Em- 
ployees’ Pension Fund, or in other equivalent ways, 
most of the union’s members are entitled to a pension 
at the age of sixty-five, or earlier if they become in- 
capable of work. As a rule the pension amounts to 
60% of the salary. The benefits include a family 
pension which for a widow amounts to 30% of her 


husband’s salary plus an added amount for children 


under twenty-one. A foreman’s insurance contribu- 
tion is equivalent to 8% of his salary. The employer’s 
contribution as a rule is at least 16% of the foreman’s 
salary. 


Wage Stabilization Reopeners 


A number of national unions have instructed their 
local unions to secure clauses in their contracts grant- 
ing them the right to reopen the wage section if the 
Wage Stabilization Board defrosts its wage controls. 
Typical of such wage defrost clauses is the following 
which now appears in at least four contracts of the 
International Brotherhood of Paper Makers, AFL: 


“Tt is understood in the event the existing wage regu- 
lations are altered, amended or superseded by a further 
order establishing a wage formula different from that now 
in existence, those parts of our contract relating to 
monetary items which may be adjusted under the new 
formula may be renegotiated. The items which are so 
renegotiated shall be retroactive to the effective date of 


~such new formula but in no event earlier than May 1, 
1951.” 


A large multiplant paper company’s contract with 
the same union makes it clear that the extent of the 
reopening is only for any “contract items and con- 
ditions that are relaxed or changed by any new 
formula”: 


“It is understood that in case the Wage Stabiliza- 
tion Board changes the present established formula that 
the company will open up the wage agreement on request 
by the signatory unions and consider any contract items 
and conditions that are relaxed or changed by any new 
formula. Any changes agreed upon would become effec- 
tive on the date specified in the board’s order but not 
earlier than May 1, 1951.” 


A recently signed UAW-CIO contract with a west- 
ern manufacturer permits a wage reopening once after 
June 30,1951. But such reopening is limited strictly 
to subjects covered by Wage Stabilization Board regu- 
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lations issued subsequent to that date. The UAW- 
CIO clause reads: 


“It is understood, however, that this contract may be 
reopened by either party once during the term hereof sub- 
sequent to June 30, 1951, and such reopening shall be 
limited to whatever subjects are covered by any new 
regulations issued by the Wage Stabilization Board subse- 
quent to June 30, 1951, provided further that such reopen- 
ing shall not constitute a general reopening of all the 
terms of the contract, but is limited to the subjects here- 
inbefore mentioned.” 


Workers Reimbursed, for Telephone Bills 


A midwestern utility company’s contract with the 
Utility Workers Union of America, CIO, provides 
that the company shall reimburse employees for tele- 
phone bills if employees are required by the company 
to have a telephone installed: 


“When the company in writing requires an employee to 
have a telephone installed in his residence, it shall reim- 
burse such employee for the installation cost thereof, 
for the regular monthly bill for the class of service speci- 
fied by the company, and for such additional toll charges 
as may be authorized by the company.” 


Unions Advised on Public Relations 


Industrial relations executives, in talking about 
collective bargaining strategies and tactics, are often 
concerned with the public relations aspect of a strike 
situation A frequent complaint among them is that 
in many cases the union seems to get the “news 
breaks” when there is a strike. A possible reason may 
be the unions’ growing awareness of the value of 
public relations in such situations. The United Auto- 
mobile Workers, AFL, for example, have prepared a 
booklet, “Public Relations for Labor,” as a guide 
for their local union leaders. The booklet tells the 
union leaders: 

“The daily press can be used to good advantage by 
local unions. This is particularly true of locals located 
in smaller towns and cities. A newspaper is concerned 
with printing news of interest to its readers. As a 
recognized organization in the community, a local 
union and its activities create news. The first thing 
for a union to do is to get acquainted with its com- 
munity’s newspaper. One of the officers of the local 
union should be designated as the publicity man, and 
it should be his job to visit the newspaper and intro- 
duce himself to the city editor. He should tell the 
city editor what organization he represents and ex- 
plain that from time to time he will bring in items 
of news interest. It is better to make this introduc- 


1See summary of the 305th meeting of the National Industrial 
Conference Board on “Collective Bargaining Strategies and Tactics,” 
The Management Record, September, 1949, p. 382. 
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tion before he has any actual news to offer. The in- 
troduction then will not carry any obligation or seem 
to possess any immediate ulterior motive. Once the 
introduction has been made, and ‘the skids greased,’ 
it will make it much easier for the first official visit.” 
The union leader is then given the step-by-step 
procedure on how to write a newspaper release. The 
booklet gives as a sample release the following: 


“The current strike at the A. B. Smith Company is a 
result of bad faith bargaining on the part of the company, 
according to President John Jones of Local 500, which 
represents workers at the plant. Jones declared that the 
company has refused to meet with authorized represen- 
tatives of the local union to discuss controversial issues 
and as a result the union had no alternative but to strike. 
Jones said that unfair labor practice charges were being 
filed with the National Labor Relations Board and that 


— Laban Press Highlights 


the union is determined to carry its fight to a successful | 


conclusion. 


““The solidarity of our union,’ said Jones, ‘is evident 


in the fact that the plant has been shut down completely } 


since the strike four days ago. Our demands on the 


| 
‘yg 


| 


company include a wage increase of 10 cents an hour and { 


a company-paid insurance program. We are not asking for | 
any more than that which has been granted by hundreds | 
of companies throughout the country, and we will stick \ 
to our demands until we get what we consider is our due.’ ” | 


The booklet also tells union leaders how to handle | 
picture publicity, radio publicity and such miscella- | 
neous public relations techniques as making speakers | 
available, outdoor advertising, movies and film strips. | 
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“UNWANTED” ESCALATOR WAGE INCREASES 
pa eS eee erin ae eae Lane 


hee wage boosts of 3 cents that went 
into effect June 1, says The CIO News, were “in 
a very real sense ‘unwanted’ wage increases.” It’s 
The News’ guess that most of the workers would 
rather have seen a halt in the inflationary spiral. 
And labor’s efforts to improve the Defense Produc- 
tion Act, the rent control statute and the tax law, 
according to The News, constitute “proof positive” 
that workers want inflation checked. 

In the meantime, however, The IUE-CIO News 
shows how its members are “getting a lift” on escala- 
tors. The IUE-CIO lists these escalator wage changes 
for workers in twenty-two locals: 


General Motors 


5 cents. ..September, 1950 
3 cents. ... December, 1950 


Ford Instrument, Long Island 
City, N. Y. 
3 cents. .. November, 1950 


5 cents.......March, 1951 Sicents sib January, 1951 
3 cents......... June, 1951 2 cents. ... February, 1951 
- 5 cents ieee May, 1951 
General Electric fp Eases J d 
e, Ja " 
9 cents.......March, 1951 2 ng Y. ? ae 


Electric Storage Battery Co., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


3 cents. .. November, 1950 
5 cents. ... February, 1951 


2 cents. ... December, 1950 5cents......... May, 1951 

614 cents..... March, 1950 Liquidometer Corp., Sunny- 
Another rise scheduled side, N. Y. 

June, 1951 6 cents. ... December, 1950 

Electric Storage Battery Co., 5 cents....... March, 1951 

Boston, Mass. Otis Elevator, Yonkers, N. Y. 

5 to 8 cents. October, 1950 9 cents.......March, 1951 


Package Machinery Co., 
Springfield, Mass. 

4 cents.... February, 1951 

OiCODUS ye cansa May, 1951 


Chapman Valve, Indian Or- 
chard, Mass. 
2cents..... January, 1951 
RCC soe ee April, 1951 
Monsanto Chemical Co., 
Springfield, Mass. 
3 cents...... October, 1950 


3 cents..... January, 1951 
H,Centss enn April, 1951 


Ingersoll-Rand, Painted Post, 
N.Y. 


5 OG serieee January, 1951 


Wurlitzer Co., N. Tonawanda, 
N.Y. 

2cents..... January, 1951 

7 cents........ April, 1951 


American Gas Accumulator, 
Elizabeth, N. J. 

4 cents. ..Sentember, 1950 

2 cents.... December, 1950 

6 cents....... March, 1951 


National Rubber Machinery 
Co., Clifton, N. J. 


4 cents. ... February, 1951 
Sicentshy 1s May, 1951 


Arma Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


T-cents Mes March, 1951 | 


Farrand Optical Co., and Taller 
& Cooper, Brooklyn, N.Y. 

3 cents...... October, 1950 

5 cents. .... January, 1951 

5 cents) ..0sie% April, 1951 


Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio 
5 cents.... December,'1950 


6 cents....... March, 1951 
Another rise scheduled 
June, 1951 
Leland Electric Co., Dayton, 
Ohio 
5 cents since December, 
1950 
Wagner Electric, St. Louis, 
Missouri 
9 cents........ April, 1951 
General Mills, Minneapolis, 
Minn. 


10 cents plus... . June, 1951 

Foote Bros. Gear; & \Machine 
Co., Chicago, Ill. 

4 cents...... October, 1950 

5 cents.......March, 1951 
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The United Packinghouse Workers, CIO, whose 
9-cent increase was recently approved by the Wage 
Stabilization Board, has unveiled a new economic 
package for 1951. Topping the list of demands 
reported by The United Packinghouse Worker is a 
general wage increase to become effective August 11, 
-1951—plus an escalator clause to operate through 
August 11, 1952. 

The first big escalator clause in the oil industry 
was negotiated between the CIO Oil Workers and the 
Sinclair Oil Company, reports the International Oil 
Worker. The agreement covers 10,000 Sinclair em- 
ployees and allows for a one-cent wage change for 
each one-point change in the BLS index. 

And escalator clauses are featured in recent con- 
tract gains claimed by the AFL United Textile Work- 
ers. Quarterly adjustments on the basis of one cent 
for each 1.14-poimt change in the consumers’ price 
index are called for in the union’s agreement with 
the Goodall-Sanford Company, according to The 
Textile Challenger. A similar escalator is included 
In recent agreements with Chatham Mills and Hol- 
yoke Textile Manufacturing Company. 


‘Housing Called Stumbling Block in Manpower Shift 


Lack of adequate housing in aircraft production centers 
is a prime obstacle to continued recruitment of workers for 
the expanding industry, according to A. J. Hayes, president 
of the International Association of Machinists, AFL. The 
union is attempting to recruit members from other industries 
as well as former members to fill the employment demands 
' of the aircraft industry, reports The Machinist. Mr. Hayes, 
in a letter to the House Banking and Currency Committee, 
stated that unless action is taken immediately to provide 
adequate housing in the aircraft production centers, “we 
will be unable to provide sufficient manpower to meet the 
expanding production schedule.” 


Southern Organizing Drive Has Fifth Anniversary 


“Ever greater gains” marked the fifth year of the CIO 
southern organizing drive, according to Steel Labor. From 
June, 1950, to March, 1951, the southern organizing drive 
committee claimed 108 NLRB election victories for various 
CIO unions. The campaign now has 165 organizing projects 
under way, according to the report, and eighty petitions 
have been filed for*»NLRB elections. 


Lewis Says No "Co-determination" for Mines 


“So far as the United Mine Workers Union is concerned, 
we don’t want the responsibility of management,” said John 
L. Lewis when asked his opinion on the German co-deter- 
mination plan calling for joint labor management of mines. 
“Tf you change the form or concept of the labor union so 
that it becomes either an owner or management of a com- 
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mercial enterprise, then it is no longer a labor union with 
the mobility, freedom and strength to enforce economic 
pressures.” According to the United Mine Workers Journal 
report, Mr. Lewis stated that the union’s entry into the 
coal business would pose the question of whose interest 
came first—the company or the mine workers. I. such an 
event, according to Mr. Lewis, the UMWA would n> longer 
be a labor union. “The policies of the UMWA would have 
to be suited to its financial obligations.” 


CIO Steelworkers, Clothing Workers, List Finances 


Net worth of the United Steelworkers of America, CIO, 
was $8,729,967.79 for the six-month period ending Decem- 
ber 31, 1950, according to Steel Labor. The figure represents 
a gain of $300,000 over the audit for the period ending June 
30, 1950. Total Steelworker income for the six-month period 
amounted to $5,574,787.87. Of this, all but $202,000 came 
from dues. 


The CIO Clothing Workers net worth is placed at $7,419,- 
951.27, according to a financial audit for 1950 appearing in 
The Advance. Total income for the year amounted to 
$3,408,124.66, with dues accounting for $2,800,042.78 of 
the total. Biggest Clothing Workers’ expense for 1950 was 
the $1,699,329.86 spent on organizing activities. 


Rubber Workers Explain Expenditures 


Seventy cents of the monthly dues paid by members of 
the United Rubber Workers, CIO, goes to the International 
Union. The 70 cents, accordmg to the United Rubber 
Worker, is split as follows: organizing and services take 
26, cents; administration cost, 14 cents. Per capita tax to 
the CIO takes 10 cents, and another 10 cents is set aside for 
the strike and defense fund. Publication of the United 
Rubber Worker accounts for 5 cents. Six full-time engin- 
eers engaged in time-study work take 2 cents. The union’s 
education program accounts for 1 cent, as does the re- 
search department. The last penny of the 70 cents is 
allocated to legislative representatives, safety and compen- 
sation services, as well as work on fair employment practices. 


Union Industry Show Turns to Give-Aways 


Upwards of 920,000 people saw this year’s AFL Union 
Industry Show in Chicago, reports the AFL Weekly News 
Service. Described as the biggest ever, the show made the . 
radio give-away programs look petty, says the AFL. Each 
night, the Stove Mounters Union gave away five stoves 
worth $300 each. The Glass Bottle Blowers gave away a 
car. The Bakery Workers Union passed out a cake every 
twenty minutes. And each day, the Meat Cutters gave 
away meat cuts equal to one steer, one pig, and two sheep. 
The AFL Tobacco Workers display offered free packs of 
union-made cigarettes to passers-by who agreed to toss 
nonunion cigarettes in an ashcan. 


Haroitp STIEGLITZ 
Division of Personnel Administration 


REVIEW OF LABOR STATISTICS 


ONSUMERS’ prices inched upward in May, but 
they were still on the plateau first established 
in February of this year. Tae Conrerence Boarp’s 
index for fifty-four cities stood at 175.0, up four tenths 
of a per cent from the April index of 174.3. A year 
earlier, the index was 161.1 (January, 1939=100). 
Food registered a fairly substantial gain from 
mid-April to mid-May after two months of decline. 
The food component is nonetheless still below the 
February high. Abundant supplies would seem to 
preclude any sharp advance over the months ahead. 
From the consumers’ standpoint, the current con- 
troversy over rollbacks, particularly meat, creates un- 
certainties with respect to immediate relief from 
the high cost of steaks and hamburger. Changes in 
the other items of the cost of living index were mixed. 
Housing, men’s clothing, housefurnishings and sun- 
dries were higher in May. Women’s clothing and fuel 
were lower. 


COST OF LIVING DETAILS FOR APRIL 


A detailed discussion of the fifty-four cities index 
for April follows: 

The Board’s consumers’ price index for April rose 
only 0.2%, after dipping 0.3% during the previous 
month. Indications were, however, that the breath- 
ing spell would be brief. 

Every component except food advanced over the 


month, with housing showing the largest increase 


(1.2%). The food index moved downward 0.1% as 
dealers reported seasonal declines in dairy products 
and some fresh fruits and vegetables. The decline in 
food costs was in accord with previous Department 
of Agriculture predictions of lower food prices during 
the second quarter of 1951. Abundant food supplies 
and a decrease in consumer buying were held respon- 
sible for the lag. 

Prospects for the latter half of the year were not 
so bright. Corn plantings are expected to fall 5% 
below the acreage goals set by the Department of 
Agriculture. This is particularly significant since 
corn is the major raw material for the production of 
meat, dairy and poultry products—foods currently in 
greatest demand and bringing the highest prices at 
retail stores. Moreover, if shortages in consumer 
durable goods develop, families will have more money 
available for the food budget, and another period of 
heavy food purchases will result. 


It is evident from the chart that all components 


increased during the first quarter of the year. The — 


housefurnishings index chalked up the largest in- 
crease, rising 2.1% during this three-month period. 
Prices of housefurnishings were 16.9% higher than 
April of last year. 


The major portion of the unusually large rise in the — 


housing index occurred between March and April 
and was largely caused by the recent decontrol of 
rents in Los Angeles and Grand Rapids. Controls 
were lifted in the former city at the end of last year, 
but full extent of the resulting increases were reflected 
for the first time in our regular quarterly survey as 


of April 15. Although scattered decreases were re- 


ported by some realtors in the city, rentals as a whole 
rose 13.7% since the date of the last survey. The lift- 
ing of controls in Grand Rapids in March caused an 
11.7% increase in the housing index for that city over 
the quarter. 

These sharp advances in the housing component 
caused the all-items indexes for Los Angeles and 
Grand Rapids to register the largest increases among 
the monthly and quarterly cities, respectively. All of 
the cities surveyed quarterly showed increases since 
the last survey date, but the April indexes of four of 
the monthly cities (Birmingham, Detroit, Indian- 
apolis and New Orleans) were lower than in March. 

Purchasing value of the dollar in April was 0.2% 
below the previous month’s level and 8.2% less than 
last year. However, it was still 0.2% above the all- 
time low of 57.3 cents (January, 1939, dollar equals 
100 cents) which occurred in February of this year. 


THE WOMAN-POWER RESERVE 


Women hold the key to the success or failure of 
the defense production program. The 38 million 
women of working age not now in the labor force are 
the most bountiful source of defense workers. Most 
of these women (33 million) are keeping house. About 
4 million are in school; another million are unable to 
work. Of the 38 million who are fourteen years and 
over, 5.5 million are sixty-five or older. 

To appraise the present potential of the “women’s 
reserve,” a backward look to World War II is re- 
vealing. From March, 1940, to July, 1944, about 6.5 
million women were added to the labor force. There 
were 20.5 million women workers in the peak month 
of World War II—July, 1944. They represented well 
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over one third of all civilian workers. Many of the 
women who entered the work force remained in in- 
dustry after the war, with the result that today 
women make up 30% of all workers as against 25% 
just prior to World War IJ. Of those women who 
continued working after World War II, there were 
more older ones, on the average, who kept punching 
time clocks. Women forty-five years of age or more 
constitute 31% of the present labor force. Also, mar- 
ried women now outnumber single women, in con- 
trast to 1940. Over one fourth of the civilian women 
workers have children under eighteen. 

The increase in the number of women workers 
during World War II was concentrated in three 
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occupational groupings, namely, clerical, unskilled and 
semiskilled factory workers, and farm workers. Only 
two occupational groups lost during this war period: 
they were professional and technical workers and do- 
mestic service. Within industry, noteworthy expan- 
sion took place in the durable goods manufactures. 
There was spectacular growth in this group—from 
8% in 1940 to 25% in 1944 (or from less than one 
out of ten to one out of every four production work- 
ers). 

Assuming a continuation of the present emergency, 
we may expect to see the World War II peak of 20.5 
million women in the labor force surpassed. There 
are now approximately 19 million women in the 
labor force, exactly one third of the fourteen-years- 
and-older group. Fifty years ago there were only a 
little over 6 million women workers. 


EMPLOYMENT ADVANCES 


Employment expanded by more than a million be- 
tween April and May. The bulk of this increase was 
accounted for by the addition of some 800,000 agri- 
cultural employees. Despite the sharp seasonal rise, 
agricultural employment was still well below year- 
earlier levels. On the other hand, nonagricultural in- 
dustries added some 2 million employees over the 
year, but the month-to-month increase was less than 
half the expansion in farm employment. An interest- 
ing sidelight is the fact that more women were added 
over the year than men—1,085,000 women versus 
999,000 men. 

Only 1.6 million were unemployed in May, or 2.6% 
of all civilian workers. This compares with 1.7 mil- 
lion in April and 3.1 million for the corresponding 


Consumers’ Price Index for Ten United States Cities, and Purchasing Value of the Dollar 
Index Numbers, January, 1939=100 


Weighted Clothing Fuel? House- _ | Purchasing 

Date Average of] Food Housing? furnish- | Sundries | Value of 

Total | Electricity] Gas me Mle Delar 

NO50 "May sion... sss 159.9 201.4 112.7 140.7 152.2 130.9 125.3 89.9 103.9 147.8 158.8 62.5 
INDE tea dss 160.9 204.3 1277 141.2 153.6 130.7 125.3 89.8 103.9 148.0 158.9 62.2 

Duly scare saateccgaall . 163.5 210.1a| 113.2 141.4 153.9 130.8 125.9 89.8 103.9 148.5 160.3 61.2 
Augustaee.....162 23" . 164.0 210.0 113.2 142.2 154.8 131.6 127.3 89.8 103.9 153.1 161.1 61.0 
September.......... 164.9 Q211.1b) 113.2 144.6 156.6 134.5 128.1 89.8 103.9 156.3 161.6 60.6 
October............. 164.8 209.9c} 113.2 145.6 158.2 135.0 129.1 89.8 103.9 160.0 161.6 60.7 
November.......... 165.7 Q11.2 113.3 146.9 160.0 135.8 129.4 89.8 103.9 162.6 162.3 60.4 
December...........| 168.6 Q217.9d} 113.6 148.2 161.9 136.6 129.6 89.8 103.9 165.1 163.6 59.3 
Annual average...... 162.1 205.4 112.9 142.9 155.1 132.6 127.2 89.8 103.8 152.7 160.0 61.7 

1951, January... = =. 0-0 170.6 292.4 113.8 150.1 165.0 137.6 129.8 89.8 103.9 168.4 164.1 58.6 
February........... L7S ck 228.0 114.2 151.6 166.9 138.8 131.9 89.8 103.7 170.9 164.6 57.8 
Marchi ten svescs sicses 172.5 995.8 114.2 151.9 167.0 139.17} 132.1 89.8 103.7 171.8r| 164.8 58.0 
Arprilracamie sissies 172.8 225.3e| 115.7 152.27r| 167.2 139.67} 182.2 89.8 103.7 Wesel 165.4 57.9 
Mavennirmnates oii 173.4 997-3 115.9 152.1 167.3 139.4 130.2 89.9 103.7 172.3 165.4 67.7 

Percentage Changes 
April, 1951 to May, ae +0.3 |. +0.9 +0.2 —Oun +0.1 0.1 -1.5 +0.1 | 0 +0.1 0 | =0).3 
May, 1950 to May, 1951...!_ +8.4 1! +12.9 +2.8 +8.1 +9.9 +6.5 +3.9 0 -0.2 | +16.6 +4.2 thet 
1Rents surveyed quarterly in individual cities. bBased on food prices for September 14, 1950. eBased on food prices for April 16, 1951. 
Includes electricity and gas. cBased on food prices for October 16, 1950. rRevised, 


aBased on food prices for July 13, 1950. 
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dBased on food prices for December 14, 1950. 


Consumers’ Price Indexes. for Ten Cities Surveyed Monthly 


Nore: These indexes do NOT show intercity ‘differences in price level or standards of living. They show 
only changes in consumers’ prices in each city, which changes may be compared with those for other cities. 


Index Numbers 
Jan., 1939=100 


Index Numbers 
Jan., 1939=100 


Percentage 
Changes 


Percentage 
Changes 


Crry Apr. 1961 | May 1950 Apr. 1951 | May 1950 
May 1951 | Apr. 1951 | May 1950 to to May 1951 | Apr. 1951 | May 1950 to to 
May 1951 | May 1951 May 1951 | May 1951 
Birmingham Indianapolis 

Rood 2s ee es 228.7 228.9 =O Led ot hood sr nama etek 242.2 941.5 211.9 +0.3 | +14.3 

Housing!............. 149.6 149.6 0 +23.0 | Housing®............ 121.0 121.0 121.0 0 0 
Clothing............. 156.7 | 157.2 -0.3 | +7.3 | Clothing............ 149.3] 148.4] 139.91 +0.6] +6.7 
Mirelti es rat tere ae 128.0 129.3 —1.0 sto IF A REL cue Octo lake ranees, 153.9 157.8 153.0 2.5 +0.6 
Housefurnishings ..... 175.5 175.5 0 +19.0 | Housefurnishings....| 168.8 168.5 147.5 +0.2 | +14.4 
Sundries............: 146.0 | 146.0 0 | +8.4] Sundries............ 168.7] 168.6] 158.8]| +0.1| +6.2 
Weighted Total..... 172.3 172.5 —-0.1 | +10.6 | Weighted Total..... .0 6 


Housefurnishings .... . 
Sundries..........5-; : ‘ ; Tp sundries ous.) ten 


Bs Saag Mae IS BL : : Tah tke Mate eee Me a LOnTTE : 4 0 +0 
Housefurnishings ..... ‘ 5 : Housefurnishings....} 186.9 | 186. 159. oO | +17. 
Sundries............. Sundries sees. 146.1] 146. 141, +0.1 +3. 


Weighted Total..... : : 4 .0 | Weighted Total..... 


Housefurnishings . . ... Housefurnishings . . .. 
Sundries... .. RUN aera Sundries. 2a h cess 
Weighted Total..... ‘ : .3 | Weighted Total..... 
Detroit 
Foodettise cai. ae 238 .9 237 .6 g +075 } +15.2 | Food.............¢. 
Housing?............. 119.0 117.4 116.2 +1.4 +2.4 Ingest none es 
Clothingsc.s soe eee 152.6 151.2r] 140.7 +0.9 +8.5 bat eRe Seti ee 
Baretta etree tastocans 157.0 156.9 150.0 +0.1 peat, UGE oracle cent puters robe A 
Housefurnishings . .... 173.7 | 173.2 | 158.3 +0.3 | +13.3 | Housefurnishings....] 182.5 +0.3 | +23.5 
Sundries............. 173.9 173.9 168.2 0 +3.4 | Sundries............ 158.7 0.1 +3.2 
Weighted Total..... 178.8 177.9 164.5 +0.5 +8.7 | Weighted Total..... 5 4 -0.3 +8.9 
Source: Tur ConrEeRENCE BoarD 2Rents surveyed ied E May, August, November. ‘Includes electricity and gas. 
1Rents surveyed January, April, July, October. 3Rents surveyed March, June, BD tember December. rRevised. 


Consumers’ Price Index for Fifty-four Cities, and Purchasing Value of the Dollar 
Index Numbers, January, 1989=100 


Weighted Clothing Fuel? House= A 

Date [Nee of] Food Gousing! | ————______________—. | ——__—_ —______--_— furniah- Sundries ee 

All'Ttems Total Men’s | Women’s Total | Electricity; Gas mgs the Dollar 

1950; Maysndine 0% eh 161.1 | 204.5 115.4 142.5 155.6 131.4 128.8 90.5 102.3 148.1 156.3 62.1 
FUMES Bs 5 cro aks wletate:s 162.2 | 207.8 115.3 143.0 157.0 131.1 128.5 90.3.| 102.3 148.3 156.5 61.7 
DULY at coe eros arora 164.6 | 213.5a 115.8 143.2 157.4 131.2 129.0 90.4 101.5 148.9 157.7 60.8 
August............. 165.2 | 218.5 115.9 143.9 158.0 132.0 130.4 90.4 101.4 153.4 158.4 60.5 
September.......... 166.1 | 214.66 116.0 146.3 159.7 135.0 131.2 90.4 101.4 156.3 159.0 60.2 
October..:.......... 166.3 | 213.5c 116.3 147.4 161.4 135.6 132.0 90.4 101.4 160.4 159.4 60.1 
November.........- 167.2 | 214.8 116.4 148.9 163.3 136.7 132.3 90.4 101.2 163.3 160.1 59.8 
December..........- 170.1 | 221. 5d 116.9 150.4 165.4 137.7 132.4 90.4 101.2 165.9 161.4 58.8 
Annual average......| 163.4 | 208.8 115.6 144.7 158.4 133.2 130.5 90.4 101.8 153.0 157.6 61.2 

1951 January.....-...... 172.2 | 225.9 | 117.1 152.7 169.1 138.9 132.6 90.4 101.1 169.5 162.0 58.1 
February........... 174.6 | 231.2r 117.6 154.5 171.2 140.3 134.7r 90.9r} 101.07] 172.2 162.5r 57.3 
Mareh 8:2). ;thdei tons. 173.9r| 228.9r 117.8 154.6 171.2 140.57r) 134.7 90.9r} 101.07) 172.8 162.7 57.5 
April aoe tack ceriae 174.3 | 228.6er; 119.2 154.97} 171.67) 140.87) 134.7r 90.9r| 101.17} 173.1 163.2 57.4 
IMidiy rate tvaeustsie cvange 175.0 | 230.8 119.4 154.9 171.9 140.5 132.9 91.1 101.4 173.2 163.4 57.1 

Percentage Changes 
April, 1951 to May, 1951..). +0.4{ +1.0] +0.2 0 | +0.2] -0.2] -1.3 | +0.2 | +0.3 +0.1{ 40.1] 0.5 
May, 1950 to May, 1951...| +8.6 | +12.9 +3.5 +8.7 | +10.5 +6.9 +3.2 +0.7 0.9 | +16.9 +4.5 -8.1 
1Rents surveyed quarterly for individual cities. bBased on food prices for September 14, 1950. eBased on food prices for April 16, 1951. 
Includes electricity and gas. cBased on food prices for October 16, 1950. rRevised. 


aBased on food prices for July 1S, 1950. dBased on food prices for December 14, 1950. 


Consumers’ Price Indexes for Cities Surveyed Quarterly 


Nore: These indexes do NOT show intercity differences in price level or standards of living. They show 
only changes in consumers’ prices in each city, which changes may be compared with those for other cities. 


Index Numbers 


Percentage 
Jan., 1939=100 


hanges 


Index Numbers 


Percentage 
Jan., 1939=100 


Changes 


Ciry - I] Jan. 1951 | Apr. 1950 Crrr Jan. 1951 | Apr. 1950 
Apr. 1951 | Jan. 1951 | Apr. 1950 to to Apr. 1951 | Jan. 1951 | Apr. 1950 to to 
Apr. 1951 | Apr. 1951 Apr. 1951 | Apr. 1951 
Baltimore Minneapolis-St. Paul 


Wateeeeaeles || sae beeo | LIZ oP Of QO fF Housman. os. oe. 0 

eseesseesees| 159.6 | 158.77] 144.0] +0.6 | +10.8 ] Clothing............ +11.8 

Pee eee eee era dos.9 Wel4O0 [sai 1 +8i2" |) 0.1 | Buelulcc ese ycse. +0.4 
Bs eis : i : ; : Housefurnishings....} 187. +20.3 

Ly Shrine ah Eee ; : : : é Sundries............| 167. +7.1 


ReYethvstehePere la clases f 223. 
HB EMSS aoe : 106.4 
Se ae aorte Ga 5 143.47 
sh hola BOS : 120.3 
206.6 
isa ccbre-etehe tate : 149.57 


168.1 


Dayton 
FOU Sia cette wostahe ef 224.8} 220.6 | 196.1 |) +1.9 | +14.6 | Food............... 250.7 QA47 Ar 
using: 5.2.08 5 Ai. 123.2 123.2} 119.0}! O | +8.5 | Housing....:........ 130.5 129.8 
fothing: en, heel: 146.3 145.4 | 138.1) +0.6 | +5.9 | Clothing............ 157.9 154.67 
1) Ra a ae A 143.0 143.8 | 144.41 -0.6}] | -1.0 ] Fuell............... 134.5 135.7 
ousefurnishings ..... 180.1 | 173.87 Housefurnishings....| 195.9 | 192.6 
nd ries seen daiiers 160.4 | 160.3 Sundries! wise cheeses 159.0 | 159.1 
Weighted Total..... 171.8 | 170.0r 180.0 | 178.57 

Erie, Pa. 
Odi Renee Side cei 250.5 246 .1r 1 oto%e bn ees eee BIE 231.4 228.1r| 198.6 +1.4 | +16.5 
ouSINg.............; 129.3 129.3 Housing asses. <ek.s 157.8 157.57} 140.6 +0.2 | +12.2 
lokhing! s S.ek setay 177.6 175.7 Clothing. ...223.2053. 178.4 176.7r| 160.1 +1.0 } +11.4 
BELL chs seienarere 166.6 161.8 Bueltss Ue ecisait. 143.2 146.8r Bs —4.9 
ousefurnishings..... 180.0 | 175.9 Housefurnishings....] 180.8 | 177.7 +1.7 | +19.7 
mndries:: 4 oaeqiess <3 168.1 167.9 Sundries............ 156.7 156.3 +0.3 +4.1 

tai e 3 ‘ ‘ y Weighted Total....| 181.3 180.17 +0.7 | +10.5 


ee eee eee eee ee ee | aOYU.O | AAL.AT) 190.9 | Fi.O | fil.O J BOOG,...- cee ee eee 


see ewww eee eee] LOR. B | LADUE f L00.4 | Te.S | Pid. e | UOUNING.......-260. 
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Housefurnishings....| 189. 
Sundries... <..00'0 sacs 156. 


Weighted Total....} 175. 


ae 
© . 
OD) MH Om ww 


Syracuse 
Wace Caleiete wale core F * Z +3.3 | +14.7 
i 0 0 


botomone tude r 2 3 +0.6 | +14.3 
meta erste ste lels!aie) overd : : : ait) +3.6 
F , 5 +3.0 | +12.9 
akelatyorsistetst ois ; : : +0.1 +3.9 


Weighted Total....] 172. mete +8.6 


i ee 


a A a ‘5 | 14. 0 
lothing e882. 6s a3. 156.6 155.87} 148.2 +0.5 
er 4 Rhee kts: 120.8 120.8 118.2 0 
fousefurnishings..... 164.8 162.2 146.6 +1.6 
UNGTIES. 6c ee cee 139.2 140.67} 139.5 -1.0 

Weighted Total..... 166.0 165.9 154.8 +0.1 
ource: THe ConFERENCE Boarp 
ncludes electricity and gas. rRevised. 


Consumers’ Price Indexes for Cities Surveyed Quarterly 


Nore: These indexes do NOT show intercity differences in price level or standards of living. They show | 
only changes in consumers’ prices in each city, which changes may be compared with those for other cities. “Ht 


+1.2 | +10.6 


Index Numbers Percentage Index Numbers Percentage 
Jan., 1939=100 Changes Jan., 1939 =100 Changes | 
Crry Crry Feb. 1951 | May 1950 |) 
May 1951 | Feb. 1951 | May 1950 May 1951 | Feb, 1951 | May 1950 to to j 
May 195) | Bey ae 

Akron New Haven 
Foodysadeeunnacers Food ashesucnnevenes 218.1 | 218.27} 195.8 a | +11.4 
Housing............+- Housing............- 108.7] 108.4 | 107.9]] +0.3] +0.7 
Clothing............. Clothing..< 5...4,5. 167.5 | 168.47] 148.0] -0.5| +13.2 
Buel 5.3 sites scsvesrenars Buel. Ser. stiueiiaees 152.6 153.6 140.6 0.7 +8.5 
Housefurnishings..... +15. Housefurnishings....| 168.7 168.1 139.9 +0.4 | +20.6 
Sundries............. +1. Sundries -}.aysac ae 138.9 137.3 132.8 +1.2 +4.6 
Weighted Total..... A : c 3 : Weighted Total....| 163.9 163.6 151.1 +0.2 +8.5 
Chattanooga Pittsburgh 
Foods: aise sees eaans 233.5 SbbRoodnesavaesreune: 229.4 | 227.0] 205.3 |) +1.1 | 411.7 
Housing 141.2 GD ROUSIN GS osc fora terete 122.8 | 122.8] 120.3 0 +2.1 
Clothing? secre ricer 140.1 2) | Glothing: f.fan stron. 154.6 153.5 140.2 +0.7 | +10.3 
Puelte cata e neice 130.6 (0) VR) aap ee ee oe 146.1 146.1 133.2 0 +9.7 
Housefurnishings..... 133.9 2 | Housefurnishings....| 158.6 | 157.8 | 137.9] +0.5 | +15.0 
Sundries: 1.2 aus. oath. 149.5 5 | Sundries..........%. 162.3 162.1r) 156.6 +0.1 +3.6, 
Weighted Total..... 170.6 : 3 Weighted Total 6 ; ; 
Richmond 
.0 ; Hl sKoodere ses ee . ; ; 
A : 1 | Housing... o.2.....:. : : 3 
=e <5 |) Clothing. #4... 928: : ; ; 
5 : ONT SHirelts abe aerate is ees x F d 
Housefurnishings..... 168.8 : 4.7 | Housefurnishings.... ‘ ‘ ; 
Sundriessers astern dette 164.1 #3) | Sundries. Wi Vvre svete. z ‘ 
Weighted Total..... 179.2 ; 6 Weighted Total... . 
Dallas Rochester 
Me eerste ete tie wand 3 Food...............{ 240.2 236 .4 214.3 +1.6 | +12.1 ff 
Ueda sne nite onions : Housing: Asn: kon: 125.1 122.5 +0.8 +29 3 
D . Siaibpte ere Semen : Clothing. :. 4.040%.) 164.5 153.9 145.1 +0.4 +6.5 
BLES eS CEERI mr cf 4 Fuelis ape ee se Al ool 174.4 157 ou +0.4 ] +11.5 
Bee : Housefurnishings ... . 4 +1.6}] +12.1 | 
Ue Be Siecle Rates ; Sundries.ia. ...s0e 0 +6.0 | 
; Weighted Total. ... +0.8 | +8.5 
St. Louis 
BGs | ELOOC tate wrerereyeyetstelor stele -1.2 | +12.9 
Housing.;.......1... +1.8}] +2.1 
Clothing ssc «54 +0.2 +8.3 
Buell nice. Mire te ds a +2.2 
Housefurnishings.... +0.2| +27.0 4 
Sundries: 44,5. 400. £5.90) 10a 
Foodsaieik &.. cae 218.8 220.2 192.1 —Os6}-"=-13 One oodin araratmeees oe 
Housingtsnno sce o 115.1 114.0 106.9 +1.0 +7.7 | Housing............. 
Clothing ee. scsi 171.4 170.3 151.8 +0.6 | +12.9 | Clothing............ 
Hine nieracte Se ic, 5 151.8 152.2 142.7 OES 465400 uel cette ss tte? 
Housefurnishings ..... 150.4 151.8 129.5 —0.9 | +16.1 | Housefurnishings.... 
Sundries) ..8s....6 alec 159.4 159.8 155.2 -0.3 +2.7 | Sundries............ 

Weighted Total..... yf) 172.5 157.3 Or? +9 .4 Weighted Total. ... 


Wilmington, Del. 


i 3 4 TLOusing we. -<een eee . . ; 
: : 4 5 Clothing. taccee ee : : j : ; 
: 4 3 : Buell se Bace coe aes : ; ; ‘ j 
Housefurnishings..... 132. 132.9 | 113. -0.2 | +16.6 | Housefurnishings.... : : : 2 : 
Sundries............. peel? 160.5 | 151. +0.3 +6.0 | Sundries............ : : ; : z 
Weighted Total..... 185.1 | 183.1%} 169.3 ]]/ 41.1] 49.3 Weighted Total.... : ; : 3 
a eR SO SN ee a a ee ee ee 


Source: Tue CoNnFERENCE Boarp 
Mncludes electricity and gas 
rRevised. 
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950 week. In 1950, 4.9% of the labor force were 
yut of work. 

_ Cutbacks in production of automobiles and other 
sonsumer goods were being balanced by expansion 
of defense production. Actually, factory employment 
of 15.8 million was off slightly from mid-April to 
nid-May. Seasonal contraction in apparel, textile 
and leather products industries accounted for much 
of this, but also automobile plants, television factories 
ynd other factories turning out consumer durables 
slowed down somewhat, with materials shortages un- 
derlying the reduction. 

At the same time there has been some shrinkage 
in sales at retail so that some of this contraction re- 
flects the slowdown in retail demand. Nonetheless, 
machinery and aircraft industries are beginning to 
show moderate gains and, along with other indus- 
tries involved in the defense program, are absorbing 
whatever slack may exist in manpower. 

Thanks mainly to gains in contract construction, 
government employment, service, and finance, the 
over-all total for nonagricultural establishments reg- 
istered small gains from April and stood at 46.1 mil- 
lion in May against 46.0 in April, and 43.3 for May 
of last year. 


WORK WEEK DECLINES 


The impact of the change-over to defense produc- 
tion, plus some decrease in consumer demand, was evi- 
dent in the May statistics on hours and earnings. The 
average work week was off by almost a half hour 
from mid-April to mid-May. At 40.6 hours per week, 
the work week was around the same length as just 
before the start of war in Korea. The reduction was 
most noticeable in consumer durable goods, where 
shortages of strategic metals and a shrinkage in de- 
mand combined to slow down plant operations. The 
defense group, including machinery, aircraft, ord- 
nance, and instruments, continued working overtime, 


_as defense contracts began to show up in the statistics. 


Earnings of factory production workers fell off cor- 
respondingly. The May average weekly earnings of 
$64.35 compare with $64.74 in April and $57.54 in 
May, 1950. Average hourly earnings of $1.585 were 
up slightly from the April figure of $1.579, and sub- 
stantially higher than the May, 1950, average of 
$1.442. The gain in average hourly earnings reflected 
general advances in wage rates contracted for before 
the January 25, 1951, wage freeze. 

Data for individual industries fill out the picture. 
For example, the longest work weeks were reported in 
ordnance, machinery, and paper and allied products. 
The shorter work weeks were found in apparel, textile 
mill products, tobacco manufactures, and leather and 
leather products. 

Pauu W. Dickson 
Statistical Division 
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Labor Disputes 
(Continued from page 246) 


connection between what a man produces and the 
extra bonus he gets for producing it. This means, 
of course, some form of incentive plan. 


MR. WALKER: When we talk about the improve- 
ment factor, it is largely a matter of what words 
you use. I reflect back on Stuart Chase’s book, “The 
Tyranny of Words.” There are many men sitting 
right in this room who in negotiating agreements have 
never used the term “improvement factor” in their 
contracts. Out of the 12,000 agreements which the 
Machinists have throughout the country, the words 
“improvement factor” are not in ten contracts. But 
we mustn’t lose sight of other terms in contracts 
that have a similar meaning. The term “deferred in- 
creases” is one which we liken to the term “improve- 
ment factor.” Improvement factor, deferred increases, 
or increases of any kind negotiated between parties 
turns on ability to pay. 

There are thousands of agreements negotiated in 
1950 where the parties agreed to deferred increases. 
For the sake of illustration, a 5 cents an hour increase 
was agreed on to go into effect January 1 of this year 
and another 5 cents on September 1 of this year. De- 
ferred increases of that nature certainly are based on 
some idea as to just what a company will be in a posi- 
tion to do—whether it is based on an improved posi- 
tion of the company or increased productivity or 
whatever term you may decide upon. 

I would like to add this one final word. I think it 
would be unstabilizing to disturb contracts that have 
deferred increases included in them. 


MR. KHEEL: Isn’t the question, really, where 
are we going to draw the stabilization line for wages 
and prices? If it is a tight program, then the im- 
provement factor ought to go. If it is a loose pro- 
gram of the sort we have now, it is a horse of 
a different color. 


MR. CLIMER: What are we trying to stabilize, 
Mr. Walker? If we have to knock out the improve- 
ment factor from the automotive contracts it may 
temporarily have an unstabilizing effect on labor re- 
lations. But we are trying to stop inflation. If we are 
going to do the kind of a job that has to be done to 
stop inflation, we are going to have to run some risks. 
I think the thing to do is to stop inflation and let 
the chips fall where they will. 


MR. WALKER: What are we trying to stabilize? 
We are trying to stabilize our economy, and I think 
the keystone of our stabilization program is our price 
program. In stabilizing we must think in terms of 
prices and wages. Congress thought of them in that 
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order because Congress in the Defense Production 
Act provided that whenever a price order is issued, 
simultaneously wages, salaries and other compensa- 
tion should all be stabilized. And up to this time 
I say that the price administrator has been engaged 
in a popularity contest in Washington. To my mind, 
however, it is better to be unpopular and do the task. 

CHAIRMAN VAN DELDEN: How should we 
handle labor disputes in this emergency? Should the 
Wage Stabilization Board, for example, handle emer- 
gency disputes or no disputes at all? 

MR. CLIMER: Mr. Goldberg has already men- 
tioned that we are not in an all-out emergency. 
To me the question as to whether the Wage 
Stabilization Board should handle all types of dis- 
putes or just emergency disputes or no disputes 
hinges on that very thing. If he is right—and I 
am inclined to agree with him that we haven’t 
yet reached the stage where we have to apply con- 
trols as rigidly as we may have to apply them—then 
the one emergency that we are now facing is infla- 
tion. So long as inflation is the immediate problem 
that we have got to face, then the stabilization board 
should handle only that type of dispute. We should 
leave other types of disputes to the regular forms of 
collective bargaining. Whether or not you can always 
distinguish between them and separate them is an- 
other problem that I haven’t thought out. 


ECONOMIC VS. NONECONOMIC ISSUES 


MR. KHEEL: Mr. Climer, I am wondering wheth- 
er this part you haven’t thought out doesn’t go to the 
heart of the problem. I wonder how you can separate 
the so-called economic from the noneconomic issues. 
I know you can do it on a pad of paper. 

MR. CLIMER: We don’t have any trouble doing 
it when we are in collective bargaining. 

MR. KHEEL: Certainly an old hand like yourself 
at collective bargaining knows that trades are made 
and frequently those trades involve noneconomic as 
well as economic issues. How can you split a labor 
contract down the middle and say part of it should 
be determined by a board and part of it should not? 

MR. CLIMER: If you are in an emergency you 
can do a lot of things. As I say, we never had any 
difficulty in collective bargaining about distinguishing 
an economic item from a noneconomic item. We have 
made a lot of trades, too, many of which we have 
never been very proud of. 

MR. WALKER: We had quite a dispute over the 
disputes question on the Wage Stabilization Board. 

First of all, the Wage Stabilization Board does 
not have the authority which I think it should have 
even for the responsibility of wages, salaries and 
other compensation. Under the law, it merely has 


the responsibility to reeommend. The Administration 


“ 


| 
i 


or Eric Johnston has the one-man authority to veto 
or change the conclusions reached by a nine- or 
eighteen-man tripartite board. This is a very unusual 
and very unique way of doing things in our nation, 
Never before was such superpower or authority 
placed in the hands of one individual. If the board 
is constituted as a tripartite board, it should neces- 
sarily have the responsibility to make policy and to 
arrive at decisions. 

As to disputes, I don’t see how you can separate 
economic from noneconomic issues. 


WSB UNION-SECURITY FORMULA? 


CHAIRMAN VAN DELDEN: Can we devise a 
union-security formula something like the mainten- 
ance of membership during the old War Labor Board 
days? 2 

MR. GOLDBERG: Union security has been one 
of the.problems which has been behind the door in 
the settling of many disputes. One of the achieve- 
ments of the present period is that very large groups 
in the management field have come to recognize the 
value to them, as well as to the labor organizations, 
of having union security. It is a measure of stability 
in labor-management relations. I think the Gen- 
eral Motors contract, for example, regardless of 
whether I agree with the particular form of compro- 
mise union security they have negotiated, represents 
a significant change on the part of the manage- 
ment of a great corporation. 

Everybody knows that in the steel industry union 
security is a very major question. We have been 
operating under a maintenance of membership clause 
that was negotiated as a result of a War Labor Board 
directive during World War II. Before the present 
emergency developed, the steel union notified the 
employers in the steel industry that they expected 
to negotiate an appropriate form of union security 
at the next opportunity. The United Steelworkers 
have gone through the processes of the Taft-Hartley 
Act and have had elections in the industry. They 
have been properly certified as being authorized to 
negotiate an appropriate union-security provision with 
the employers. 

Even though we are not in an all-out war, we are in 
an acute emergency. Under these circumstances, we 
in a basic industry like steel have to be conscious of 
our obligations to the country. And when I say “we,” 
I mean the fellows who sit on the management side of | 
the table as well as the labor side of the table. In- 
a time when an increasing amount of steel is being 
devoted to the defense of the country, do we possess 
the same freedom of action with respect to collective 
bargaining that we possessed in normal times? The 
answer is we do not. 

Now, not possessing the same freedom of action, 
and being perfectly conscious that a strike in the 
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jasic steel industries would be a very difficult and 
jangerous thing, is it not appropriate that a board 
\tipartite in character at least act as a buffer in 
jhe public interest? In a period when freedom of 
ction is limited, as it necessarily must be in a defense 
eriod, is it not also appropriate that such a board 
it least recommend to the parties, if they cannot 
gree through collective bargaining, a solution to 
imotty problems such as union security? 


SHOULD STRIKES BE FORBIDDEN? 


| MR. MERRITT: The emergency at the present 
|ime is not such as to call for a general over-all dis- 
putes board. In the absence of such a board, I be- 
lieve that most disputes can be most satisfactorily 
jettled through the usual agencies of collective bar- 
raining, grievance procedures, and arbitration as the 
last step in the grievance procedure. 
| Whatever be the jurisdiction of the disputes board 
—whether it be the power to recommend or whether 
it be the power to decide—there should be a law with 
appropriate sanctions forbidding any stoppages 
through strikes, lockouts, picketing or otherwise on 
matters with which the disputes board has to deal. 
With the board set up as it is at the present time, 
having only the limited power to recommend, I think 
the Jaw should contain a provision to the effect that 
there should be no stoppages of any kind until the 
board has functioned and until thirty days after it 
has made its recommendations and the parties have 
been given an opportunity to negotiate on the basis 
of these recommendations. 
If, as a result of action of Congress now or here- 
after, the board should be given the power to decide, 
then J think the right to strike, as well as lock out, 
over any issue that the board has the right to decide 
should be surrendered. So far as we set up these 
so-called agencies for peace, whether with the power 
to recommend or decide, we should resign ourselves 
to surrender freedom to engage in industrial strife. 


MR. KHEEL: | agree that if there is an agency 
which has the power to make decisions, there should 
be the concomitant pledge against strikes, and that 
if the board has the power to make recommenda- 
tions there should be no strikes while the board’s 
processes are being carried out. 

However, our experience in World War II indicated 
that we could have a workable no-strike, no-lockout 
pledge and that legislation banning strikes or lockouts 
was not required. I would like to put this question 
to Arthur Goldberg: Is labor prepared to forego 
the right to strike if there is set up a dispute machin- 
ery that has the power to issue final decisions? 

MR. MERRITT: Before you answer that, may I 
just say another word, Mr. Goldberg? We make a 
mistake when we fail to give full value to the educa- 
tional effect and the stabilizing effect of laws. Laws 
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do not operate just to punish the offender. They 
represent a standard around which people rally 
because they are good citizens or because they 
are afraid of being caught. It would seem to 
me that something on the statute books applying 
adequate sanctions to any action which tended 
to disrupt the Defense Production Act would be 
helpful to the national labor leaders and even the 
local labor leaders. It would help them oppose vari- 
ous courses of conduct put forth by their followers 
where what they would be trying to put over would 
constitute a violation of law. I cannot think of any- 
thing that would be more useful to the labor leader 
in dealing with a group of radicals who are asking 
for things which they shouldn’t have, or asking for 
something that the employer is not legally free to 
grant, than to be able to point out that the proposed 
course of conduct would be unlawful. 


MR. GOLDBERG: Mr. Merritt, I think you have 
overlooked one factor. You also have to appeal to the 
spirit of continued voluntary cooperation on the part 
of the average American. We can’t solve all prob- 
lems by having a law. We all know that. It is very 
debatable on the basis of the British experience, as 
contrasted with our own during the last war, as to 
whether the British legal prohibition against strikes 
and lockouts was any more workable than our own 
voluntary agreement of no strikes and lockouts. We 
both had certain violations of the agreement and 
the law. But I think the verdict of history will be 
that our experience worked just as well under more 
difficult circumstances than the British experience. 

I would like to answer Mr. Kheel’s question. Labor 
has not been asked this time for a no-strike pledge. 
Both on industry’s and labor’s side there is a feeling 
that it is not desirable to ask for that pledge under 
our present state of mobilization. The psychological 
and the other circumstances that now exist would im- 
pair the type of cooperation needed for carrying out 
such a pledge. It is very difficult for workers in a plant 
that is devoting all its efforts to nondefense produc- 
tion to understand why they should have a no-strike 
pledge. However, we do have plants that are devoted 
to producing materials vitally necessary for defense. 
Now what do you do in that circumstance? 

The President’s advisory board made a sugges- 
tion which the President adopted, that where a sit- 
uation develops which substantially affects the 
progress of national defense, there be adjudication of 
a recommendatory character by the Wage Stabiliza- 
tion Board. Mr. Kheel puts the proposition: While the 
board is operating, would labor strike under those cir- 
cumstances? I can’t conceive of any responsible labor 
leader who would tolerate a strike while the board’s 
machinery is operating. The proof of that is evident. 
We had such a situation in the steel industry in 1949. 
The President set up a board to examine the merits 
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of the disputes between the steel companies and the 
union on pensions. Prior to the findings of the board, 
and upon the request of the President, the steel union 
without legal compulsion extended the time of their 
strike call about seventy or eighty days. After the 
recommendations of the board, and notwithstanding 
the refusal of the industry to go along with the recom- 
mendations, the union still extended the time for I 
believe a period of thirty or forty days to permit 
negotiations to take place on the basis of the board’s 
recommendations. 

The answer to Mr. Kheel’s question in practical 
effect is: any board worth its salt would have a rule 
of procedure that while the parties are going through 
the board’s processes neither party could strike or 
lock out. 


MR. WALKER: We have no law that forbids 
strikes and God forbid the day that such a law is 
passed in this country. As in World War II, there 
should be agreement between management and labor 
that there shall be no strikes. Any differences 
which arise should be settled through a board estab- 
lished for that purpose. It has been the basis of the 
controversy that has revolved around the Wage Sta- 
bilization Board. Arguments were advanced by in- 
dustry members on the board that even disputes re- 
sulting from the wage policy established by the 
board should not be handled by the board which es- 
tablished the policy, but by another board. That 
doesn’t follow the procedures that are followed by 
other policy-making bodies. 

During the last war we had some wildcat strikes, 
but management and labor joined together on the 
board in saying, “Get back to your tasks or you 
will have nothing done about your complaints.” 

Recently there was a threatened work stoppage in 
Omaha at a packing plant. An industry member 
who was opposed to disputes-handling by the board 
proposed to the board that no further action be taken 
in considering the packing case until the strikers went 
back to work. Needless to say, he was informed that 
that was no concern of this board since the strike 
had not been certified by the President. 

CHAIRMAN VAN DELDEN: Let’s leave it on 
the happy notes that both labor leaders seem to agree 
we shouldn’t have strikes during the emergency and 
throw the meeting open to questions from the floor. 
We have touched upon some of the main topics, but 
I am sure you have many specific questions. 


LABOR’S STAND ON STABILIZATION 


QUESTION: What is the United Labor Policy 
Committee’s stand on the stabilization of wages, prices 
and profits? 


MR. WALKER: The United Labor Policy Com- 
mittee is in favor of a real stabilization program dur- 


ing this national emergency and certainly would con-| 
tinue to be if we went into an all-out war. | 
We definitely are not opposed to a wage and salary! 
stabilization program if it is an equitable one in the| 
light of the price program. As far as we are concerned,| 
the price program at the moment is a farce. The profit} 
side of stabilization is not a matter which falls with-| 
in the province of the Economic Stabilization Agency, 
Rather, that is Congress’ problem. But we do have} 
some very definite views. We don’t think, for ex- 
ample, that wages and salaries of workers, whether| 
union or nonunion, should be stabilized at 10% over 
and above January 15, 1950, and then at the same 
time over-all profits of American industry be allowed 
to go to 70% above January 15, 1950. We think it 
ought to be somewhere in more equal balance. 
QUESTION: My. Climer, do you think it would be 
fair and proper for the government to stabilize profits 
at 10% above the January 15, 1950, level? 
MR. CLIMER: I don’t think profits in the last wa 
fared any better than wages and salaries did. My gues 
would be that before the shooting is all over there will 
be something done about them this time. 


FRINGES UNDER THE 10% RULE 


QUESTION: I understand that the cents per hour 
that would be applicable to pensions or welfare bene- 
fits are to count under the 10% rule. If a 10% limit 
remains, or some percentage limit, should the cost of 


pensions and welfare plans come into the computation 
of that 10%? | 


MR. WALKER: Here is the situation as it is today. 
Health, welfare and pension plans negotiated prior to 
January 25, 1950, are not offset against the 10%. After 
that date any health, welfare and pension plan nego- 
tiated is offset. It is our position that health and 
welfare plans are not inflationary; that they should 
not be charged against the allowable increase. I will 
admit that they nevertheless do represent a cost factor 
in the final costs of the company. But we feel that 
pensions and welfare plans happen to be one of the 
operating responsibilities of management for people 
who work for them the same as they maintain their 
machines and buildings. 

MR. CLIMER: Whether you include them under a 
wage stabilization formula or you don’t, they become 
costs of production. If they are added costs of pro- 
duction, they will require price increases. Then where 
is your stabilization? 

MR. KHEEL: It is not only the alternative of tithes 
counting pension and welfare benefits or not count- 
ing them towards the 10% formula. There is also a 
third alternative: whether you should exclude the 
fringe issues, pensions and welfares from the 10% for- 
mula and thereby free them entirely from any controls 
or whether you should have some sort of stabilizing 
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limits on the pensions and welfare programs. Now in 
\the last war they were not counted as part of the 
Little Steel formula. But there were definite industry 
jand area ceilings put on that type of adjustment. It 
seems to me that would have to be done as part of any 
istabilization program. So it isn’t a matter of just say- 
jing these fringes don’t count towards the 10% formula 
jand, therefore, there are no controls with reference to 
|them. 

MR. GOLDBERG: We are dealing with an infla- 
tionary war. Pensions are deflationary, so all of us 
warriors against inflation ought to get on the pension 
/bandwagon and say we want bigger and better pen- 


| 


| 


| sions as a way of combating inflation. Now you can- 
‘not say that the sky is the limit in a period of stabili- 
zation. There are many reasons for that. Manpower 
‘considerations alone would be one. When manpower 
jis tight, you cannot permit an employer anxious to 
| gobble up all the manpower in a particular area to 
create a welfare plan that would attract all the man- 
power. 


AUTHORITY OF THE WSB 


_ QUESTION: I would like to ask Mr. Walker by 
| what authority the Wage Stabilization Board was 
| given the right to decide disputes of any kind. 
| MR. WALKER: The President issued an Executive 
Order (No. 10161) which gave the Wage Stabilization 
Board limited authority to hear cases certified to it 
by the President or submitted to it by the mutual 
consent of the parties to make recommendations. 
QUESTION: By what authority was that issued? 
MR. WALKER: That was issued by the authority 
of the President of the United States which he has 
under the Defense Production Act. There is some 
difference of opinion as to whether he exceeded the 
authority which is in the Defense Production Act. 
However, the Attorney General’s office advised that 
he had operated within his authority under the act 
after the labor-management committee of sixteen had 
met and discussed the question and by a vote of twelve 
to four recommended that such authority be 
vested in the Wage Stabilization Board. Strong ex- 
ception was taken to it by the representatives of the 
NAM and the Chamber of Commerce. I suppose their 
position was based on the fact that there wasn’t unani- 
mous agreement. They have made the interpretation 
that agreement means you must have unanimous ac- 
ceptance. I believe that a vote of twelve to four of 
that committee selected from top people in our Ameri- 
can economy was a pretty convincing expression as 
to whether or not disputes ought to be handled in that 
very limited form. 
QUESTION: Do you think that vote ought to be 
left up to Congress? 


MR. WALKER: I certainly am never going to say 
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that Congress ought not to decide and lay down the 
basic policies of our nation. But if you had studied 
the Defense Production Act I am sure that you would 
agree it is very vague. Title V is very vague with re- 
gard to disputes. Therefore, in the absence of action 
by Congress, it makes necessary an interpretation. 

You know it is quite common around Washington 
to interpret acts of Congress. Even the Congressmen 
who vote for them have different ideas about what 
they mean. And especially when they begin to admin- 
ister those laws they take on an entirely different 
complexion and meaning. 


MR. GOLDBERG: There should be no legal doubt 
about the power of the President of the United States 
in the absence of any statute to set up a board or 
boards to investigate issues of any dispute affecting 
the defense program in times of national emergency 
and make recommendations to him and through him 
to the parties for settlement. That is the only thing 
that is involved at the present time. Every Presi- 
dent of the United States in modern times during a 
period of national emergency has done just that. In 
World War I, President Wilson did it. William Howard 
Taft served as co-chairman of the first war labor board 
which was created by President Wilson without statu- 
tory authority by executive order. President Roose- 
velt did the same thing when he established the War 
Labor Board. 

The War Labor Board functioned for a year and a 
half, as you will recall, without ever having any statu- 
tory authority. It was only when the Smith-Connolly 
Act was enacted after about a year and a half of 
the board’s operation that there was any statutory 
authority for the functioning of the board. 

There has been a great deal of confusion by industry 
on this point. Title V of the Defense Production Act 
calls for agreement on the part of labor, management 
and industry on measures to settle disputes. There is 
indication of a degree of compulsion in the measures 
having the force of law. All that the President has 
done up until now is to vest in the board his power. 
which he could have given to Dr. Steelman or anybody 
else, to investigate the issues and disputes and make 
a public recommendation as to what might be fair and 
equitable terms of settlement. 


MR. CLIMER: Mr. Walker made one statement 
that I don’t believe is quite correct. He said that 
the industry members objected to the procedure be- 
cause it wasn’t a unanimous vote. They objected 
because they said they were not representing indus- 
try, that they accepted the positions on the committee 
to which they had been appointed as citizens and 
were working in the public interest without repre- 
senting any particular group of American citizens. 
Therefore, they said that they did not have the 
power to speak for industry. 
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MR. KHEEL: Just for the record, Title V refers 
to the President’s power to initiate voluntary confer- 
ences between management and labor and such per- 
sons as the. President may designate to represent the 
government and the public. 


PRICE CONTROL AND WAGE CONTROL 


QUESTION: There has been much talk of the rela- 
tionship between price control and wage control, and 
I wonder whether Mr. Merritt could tell us his opin- 
ion as to whether there should be wage control under 
the stabilization program for workers in industries 
which are exempt from price control. 


MR. MERRITT: I assume any industry which is 
not under price control is omitted because of 
the unimportance of the products to the national 
needs, or that the time hasn’t come for any 
form of price control in that particular industry. 
But, on the other hand, let’s assume that that 
industry shoots up its prices, increases its profits and 
then tends to bid for labor at higher rates and takes 
them away from essential industries. In such cir- 
cumstances I should think it was important from 
the manpower point of view to control the wages in 
that industry even though the prices were not con- 
trolled. 


MR. WALKER: The machinists, the electricians 
and the printing unions who work for the newspaper 
publishers contend that if those publishers are going 
to be exempt from price regulations on what they 
shall charge for their advertising space, cost of their 
paper and the like, then there is no justifiable reason 
for the workers in that industry to be brought under 
wage and salary control. I just don’t agree that work- 
ers’ wages and workers’ salaries should be controlled 
and the prices or charges of industries which are ex- 
cluded should be uncontrolled. 


QUESTION: I would like to ask Mr. Kheel 
whether, if the disputes board is set up with pretty 
wide jurisdiction, the tendency wouldn’t be for nego- 
tiations to come to a stalemate and more and more 
disputes end up in Washington with the board? 


MR. KHEEL: It is entirely true that a disputes 
board attracts disputes. It is also true that a dis- 
putes agency is far less desirable than free collective 
bargaining. 

The basic question is whether the need for 
limiting strikes in defense industries has become so 
great as to require a limitation on the freedom of 
collective bargaining and the other undesirable inci- 
dences of a disputes agency. There is also the ques- 
tion of whether a disputes agency is needed because of 
disputes over the wage stabilization program. There 
are two reasons for a disputes agency that have 
been advanced: one is as an alternative to strikes 
in defense situations; the other because of conflicts 


over what the meaning of the wage stabilization pro: 
gram is. . 
CHAIRMAN VAN DELDEN: Perhaps that ques: 
tion should have been: could collective bargaining 
survive another period of government controls? 


QUESTION: I am persuaded that the average 
man in the shop isn’t completely convinced that a 
bona fide emergency does exist today. It seems te 
me that lack of conviction is an important part of 
dealing with this whole problem. I wonder if the 
panel would care to discuss that communications 
problem. 


MR. MERRITT: I think everybody on the panel 
would agree with you on that. Many of them here 
think that there is a real emergency and the whole 
country should be educated to recognize the dimen- 
sions of this emergency. There are others, I am sure, 
who don’t think there is such an over-all emergency 
and that, therefore, we don’t need the disputes act. 


MR. WALKER: I would add that I agree whole- 
heartedly with what-you say about the man in the 
shop, but I will exclude one definite group and that 
is those people who are in the shops who have sons 
and daughters who are in the services and who have 
lost sons and daughters. There is no question about 
their knowing the degree of the emergency. But I 
think that neglect to realize the extent of the emer- 
gency, the seriousness of it, is adversely affecting the 
stabilization program. 

Let me direct your attention to the NICB Chart 
Book that we all have. This points out that right 
now, when we are talking about stabilization, we 
are at a point in our spending that does not require 
all our efforts, but you can also see from the charts 
that defense spending is going up sharply. It is there 
that the impact of defense spending and its conse- 
quent inflation is going to hit us. This is one of the 
best illustrations I have seen as to what may lie ahead 
for us and why we better get going on a real job of 
stabilization for our entire economy. 


WSB VS. TAFT-HARTLEY ACT 


QUESTION: Would the panel care to comment 
on the possible conflict of the Wage Stabilization 
Board and the Taft-Hartley Act in settling disputes? 

MR. WALKER: Disputes which will affect or are 
about to affect our defense production program should 
be handled as expeditiously as possible. I don’t be- 
lieve that the Taft-Hartley Act which was passed to 
cover our normal business-as-usual operations is one 
which can effectively and adequately meet the prob- 
lems which arise in a national emergency. If one of 
our basic industries were to be threatened with 
a strike, we would want to resolve that question 
in less time than is allowed for the dispute to run 
in the Taft-Hartley law. From my point of view, 
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the Taft-Hartley law, like every other law of nor- 
mal times, must give way to the most expeditious 
procedure or the procedure which will best serve 
| our national defense program. 


MR. KHEEL: The Taft-Hartley provisions, so far 
as they affect emergency disputes, are not workable. 
| The provision for postponing the strike for eighty 
days doesn’t settle the strike, it merely postpones it. 
The provision for the appointment of a fact-finding 
board with merely the power to find the facts and 
not to make recommendations is a complete nullity. 
It accomplishes nothing other than to find facts that 
are already known to the parties. The further posi- 
tion that the employer’s last offer should be put to a 
vote ten days before the critical date, which is the 
expiration date of the injunction, is foredoomed to 
failure. In most situations the negotiators bargain 
against the clock. With ten days still to go, the 
employer’s alleged last offer is going to be turned 
down and experience has shown that. 


I recognize that the possibility of a strike in an 
emergency situation, particularly in wartime or lim- 
ited wartime, calls for some type of machinery that 
will bring the matter to a head. The least harmful, 
and the most innocuous, is the machinery of a board 
_ with the power to recommend but not to bind. It is 
not so good as an agreement reached by the parties 
themselves across the table, but it is an alternative 
that we are almost driven to accept as the means of 
avoiding a strike in such critical situations. 


MR. MERRITT: The national emergency sec- 
tions of the Taft-Hartley Act are not inexpeditious. 
They don’t involve delays because an injunction can 
be issued very quickly to last for the period of eighty 
days; so if you apply those provisions you at 
least maintain the plant’s going during that period 
of eighty days. The record of the enforcement or ap- 
_ plication of the national emergency provisions of the 
Taft-Hartley Act has not been bad. It has accom- 
plished a great deal of good. You may challenge me 
with one or two spectacular exceptions, but as a whole 
it has worked pretty well. 

If it is necessary to go further and have some form 
of final power of decision, then I would suggest that 
we do not amend the Taft-Hartley Act, but that we 
write additional provisions into the Defense Produc- 
tion Act. These provisions would state that if after 
use of the provisions of the Taft-Hartley Act the par- 
ties have failed to reach a settlement, then the 
board would be reconvened to make recommendations. 
The parties would then be given a certain period of 
time within which to negotiate. If they couldn’t 
reach a settlement through negotiation, then the 
recommendations which were made would be bind- 
ing for the period of the contract or a period of a 
year, whichever is the lesser time, but in no event 
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for less than six months. In that way you wouldn’t 
have a compulsory arbitration that would be indefi- 
nitely binding. That general idea has been suggested 
as supplementing rather than displacing or disposing 
of the national emergency provisions in the Taft- 
Hartley Act. 


MR. WALKER: In considering that long-drawn- 
out procedure, we must not lose sight of the fact that 
we are dealing with human beings who are producing. 
The reaction of workers to the issuance of injunctions 
which keep them at their machines is not good. The 
better way is to resolve those disputes as expeditiously 
as possible. Eighty days is a long time when there is 
a red-hot dispute at hand. We must keep in mind 
that these are people that we are dealing with. We 
talk again about words, labor relations, industrial re- 
lations—but the whole thing in the end is human re- 
lations. 


Annual Improvements 
(Continued from page 240) 


cents—the same as that in the “parent contract”— 
as some negotiators now call the GM-UAW pact. 
(See Table 1.) In the case of UAW contracts, prac- 
tically all were negotiated or renegotiated to include 
a 4-cent “annual improvement factor.” There are rela- 
tively few variants from the 4-cent figure. Textile com- 
panies agreed upon 5%, or its cents per hour equiva- 
lent. The chemical companies negotiating with District 
50 of the United Mine Workers hit on 5 cents. 
Thirty-five out of thirty-eight agreements recently 
checked by THe Conrerence Boarp also include an 
escalator clause. Almost half of them run for five 
years. (See Table 2.) 


THE CONTRACT CLAUSES 


In writing these annual-increase provisions into 
their contracts, most negotiators picked up verbatim 
the following clause from the General Motors con- 
tract: 


Clause 1 
(Paragraph 101—1950 GM-UAW Contract) 


The annual improvement factor provided herein recog- 
nizes that a continuing improvement in the standard of 
living of employees depends upon technological progress, 
better tools, methods, processes and equipment, and a co- 
operative attitude on the part of all parties in such progress. 
It further recognizes the principle that to produce more. 
with the same amount of human effort is a sound economic 
and social objective. Accordingly, all employees covered by 
this agreement shall receive an increase of 4 cents per hour, 
effective May 29, 1950, and an additional increase of 4 cents 
per hour annually on May 29, 1951, May 29, 1952, May 29, 
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1953, and May 29, 1954, which will be added to the base 
rate of each wage classification. 


In the following contract, for example, the GM 
principles are repeated but the parties have made 
provision for factoring the annual increase into the 
incentive rate. 

Clause 2 
Annual Improvement Factor 


A. The annual improvement factor provided herein recog- 
nizes that a continuing improvement in the standard of living 
of employees depends upon technological progress, better 
tools, methods, processes and equipment, and a cooperative 
attitude on the part of all parties in such progress. It further 
recognizes the principle that to produce more with the same 
amount of human effort is a sound economic and social ob- 
jective. Accordingly, all employees covered by this agree- 
ment shall receive an improvement factor increase of 4 cents 
per hour, effective May 1, 1950, and an additional improve- 
ment factor increase of 4 cents per hour annually on May 1, 
1951, May 1, 1952, May 1, 1953, and May 1, 1954, which will 
be added to the hourly rates and rate ranges of each wage 
classification or factored into the incentive rates or basic 
timing rates in the manner described herein. 


1. If it should be mutually agreed, during the term of 
this agreement as provided herein, to convert any nonincen- 
tive work to incentive work the sum of the 4 cents improve- 
ment factors accumulated up to that time shall be recom- 
puted and factored into the appropriate incentive or basic 
timing rates in a manner consistent with that herein estab- 
lished for the casting and cleaning departments. (A metal 
products company and the UAW-CIO) 


Wage increases provided for in the following three 
clauses are all of the deferred type. But in the first 
clause the increase is labeled an “annual improve- 
ment,” the second clause brings in the standard of 
living angle, while the third clause varies the amount 
of the increase and merely calls it a general increase. 


Clause 3: 
Annual Improvement 


All employees covered by this agreement shall receive an 
increase of 4 cents per hour effective August 10, 1951, and an 
additional increase of 4 cents per hour effective on August 
10, 1952. (A chemical company and the Chemical Workers, 
CIO) 


* * * 


Clause 4 
Higher Standard of Living Wage Increase 


Effective as of August 1, 1950, all hourly workers whose 
wage rates are in whole cents shall receive a wage increase 
of 5 cents per hour, and all hourly workers whose wage rates 
end in fractions of a cent shall receive 5 cents per hour 
plus such fraction of a cent as required to bring their wage 
rates to whole cents. Thereafter an additional 4 cents an 
hour will be paid on the payday immediately following each 
yearly anniversary of this agreement during the three-year 


term of this agreement. (dn eastern machinery company 
and the IUE-CIO) 


Clause 5 
General Increases 


1. General increases in wages shall be made on the dates 
and in the amounts listed below: 


November 1; 1950. sc5005 osc oc s esto Five cents | 
November! 11195 T.ea22G heck 2k eee Four cents 
Novembery:1 0.1952 s6 siyciccsrds cetacean Three cents 
November: 1195S th. cae ae ha eee Three cents 
November #1, :19540%). 3s carb actteesak eterno Three cents 


(An eastern manufacturing company and the IUE-CIO) 


While most of the annual increases are cents per 
hour, the following clause provides for a flat $2 a 
week increase—with learners getting a smaller 
amount. 


Clause 6 

Commencing with the day shift of the anniversary date 
of this contract the wage rates shall be increased on all 
shifts by $2 per week of five shifts for all journeymen and 
an appropriate percentage thereof for all apprentices. (An 


East Coast newspaper association and the Stereotypers’ 
Union, AFL) 


Percentage-type Improvements 

Percentage-type annual increases occur relatively 
infrequently. The Textron agreement with the Tex- 
tile Workers Union, CIO, provides for a 5% in- 
crease as an incentive to greater productivity. How- 
ever, while most of the flat-sum annual increases are 
added to the base rate only, the 5% in this agree- 
ment is also applied to whatever cost of living in- 
crease has been received by the employees. In addi- 
tion, the clause allows for compounding the percent- 
age increase because the 1952 increase is applied to 
the rate in effect during 1951. 


Clause 7 

All employees covered by this stipulation shall receive, 
in addition to the cost of living adjustment provided in 
paragraph (4) hereof, an increase of 5%, effective Septem- 
ber 30, 1951, and an additional increase of 5%, effective 
September 28, 1952, as a further incentive to achieve great- 


er unit productivity per worker. (Textron, Inc., and the Tex- 
tile Workers Union, CIO) 


A percentage-type annual increase provided in the 
following clause is quite different from the Textron 
method. It spells out the fact that percentage in- 
creases in successive years will be based upon the 
base rate in effect in 1950 only. 


Clause 8 
Annual Improvement Factor 


A. To provide for improvement in the standard of living 
of employees, a general wage increase of 3% shall be ef- 
fective as of the effective date of this agreement and shall 
be applied as follows: 

1.a. The rates of all job classifications in the hourly rate 

chart attached hereto as Exhibit A shall be increased by 

3% and then adjusted to the nearest 4% cent as shown in 

Exhibit B. 
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b. The hourly rates of individual employees in effect 
as of the effective date of this agreement shall be increased 
by 3% and then adjusted to the nearest Y% cent. 


i B. 1951 Increase. 


| Effective with the first pay period after August 14, 1951, 
a second general wage increase of 3% shall be effective and 
shall be applied as follows: 


| 
| 
1.a. The rates of all job classifications in the hourly rate 
chart attached hereto as Exhibit A shall be increased by 
: 6% and then adjusted to the nearest 44 cent as shown 
in Exhibit B. 

b. The hourly rates of individual employees in effect 
as of the effective date of this agreement, adjusted for 
any merit increases or reclassifications, shall be increased 
by 6% and then adjusted to the nearest % cent. 


C. 1952 Increase. 


Effective with the first pay period after August 14, 1952, 
_a third general wage increase of 3% shall be effective and 
shall be applied as follows: 


1.a. The rates of all job classifications in the hourly rate 
chart attached hereto as Exhibit A shall be increased by 
9% and then adjusted to the nearest 4% cent as shown 
in Exhibit B. 

b. The hourly rates of individual employees in effect 
as of the effective date of this agreement, adjusted for 
any merit increases or reclassifications, shall be increased 
by 9% and then adjusted to the nearest 14 cent. 


D. 1953 Increase. 


Effective with the first pay period after August 14, 1953, 
a fourth general wage increase of 3% shall be effective and 
shall be applied as follows: 


l.a. The rates of all job classifications in the hourly rate 
chart attached hereto as Exhibit A shall be increased by 
12% and then adjusted to the nearest 14 cent as shown 
in Exhibit B. 

b. The hourly rates of individual employees in effect 
as of the effective date of this agreement, adjusted for 
any merit increases or reclassification, shall be increased 
by 12% and then adjusted to the nearest 1% cent. 


E. 1954 Increase. 


Effective with the first pay period after August 14, 1954, 
a fifth general wage increase of 3% shall be effective and 
shall be applied as follows: 

l.a. The rates of all job classifications in the hourly 

rate chart attached hereto as Exhibit A shall be increased 
by 15% and then adjusted to the nearest 44 cent as shown 

in Exhibit B. 

b. The hourly rates of individual employees in effect 
as of the effective date of this agreement, adjusted for any 
merit increases or reclassifications, shall be increased by 
15% and then adjusted to the nearest 1 cent. 

F. The hourly rates of individual employees hired after the 
effective date of this agreement shall be: 

1.a. Established on the hourly rate chart attached hereto 

as Exhibit A, and 

b. Increased by the sum of the annual improvement 
factor and cost of living percentages in effect on the date 
of hiring, and 
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2. Adjusted, on the anniversary dates of this agreement, 
in the same manner as the rates of other employees who 
were in the employ of the company on the effective date 
of this agreement. 
G. The annual improvement factor provided in Section 1 
of this article recognizes that a continuing improvement in 
the standard of living of employees depends upon techno- 
logical progress, better tools, methods, processes and equip- 
ment, and a cooperative attitude on the part of all parties 
in such progress. It further recognizes the principle that to 
produce more with the same amount of human effort is a 
sound economic and social objective. (A midwestern manu- 
facturing, company and the IAM-AFL) 


Haro StTiecitz 
Division of Personnel Administration 


Junior Achievement 


(Continued from page 249) 

thorization for 400 shares of capital stock was never 
exercised since needs were not great. Sale of stock 
was, accordingly, restricted to 201 shares. Wages for 
workers started at 10 cents per hour. Since the 
sum of $198.60 was available for a year-end bonus, 
the amount was credited to members at 40 cents per 
hour for all hours worked after the first meeting. 

Besides the fun of being in business for themselves, 
there are added enticements for these young people. 
There are, for example, eighty-two college scholarships 
on a national scale awarded by industrial firms 
and associations to outstanding achievers for the year 
1951-52, and 125 have been awarded on the com- 
munity level. Some achievers win a trip to the Na- 
tional Association of Junior Achievers’ Conference 
held each summer. Other awards are offered by vari- 
ous industrial associations. 

Every local Junior Achievement association is rep- 
resented on the national board of directors which 
includes persons well known in industrial circles. Di- 
rectly overseeing activities of the paid national head- 
quarters staff are the following directors: honorary 
president, Robert L. Lund, industry counsel; chairman 
of the board, Charles R. Hook of Armco Steel Cor- 
poration; president, Earl O. Shreve, former president 
of the United States Chamber of Commerce; chair- 
man of the executive committee, Winthrop R. How- 
ard of the Rawlplug Company; chairman, national 
advisory council, S$. Bayard Colgate of Colgate- 
Palmolive-Peet Company; treasurer, Roy W. Moore 
of Canada Dry Ginger Ale, Inc.; assistant treasurer, 
Mortimer Jensen of Canada Dry Ginger Ale, Inc.; 
secretary, E. B. Freeman; assistant secretary, A. J. 
Peck of Alger, Peck, Andrew & Rohlfs. 


Doris M. THompson 
Division of Personnel Administration 


Wage Adjustments Announced Prior to June 15, 1951 


Apparel and Allied Products 


Real Silk Hosiery Mills, Inc.......... 


Dalton, Ga. 


Julius Tofias & Co., Inc.............. 


Medfield, Mass. 


Chemicals and Allied Products 


American Cyanamid Company........ 
Caleo Chemical and Plastic Division 


Bound Brook, N. J. 


Great Lakes Carbon Corp............ 


Port Arthur, Tex. 
Food and Allied Products 


Kraft Foods Company............... 


Summitville, Ind. 


Libby, McNeill & Libby............. 


Oakland, Calif. 
Metal M anufdctures 


General Electric Company........... 


Interstate 


Marchants Calculating Machine Co.... 


Oakland, Cal. 


The Peck, Stow and Wilcox Co....... 


Southington, Conn. 


Sanitary Refrigerator Co............. 


Fond du Lac, Wis. 


The Standard Register Co............ 


Dayton, O. 


Van Norman Company.............. 


Springfield, Mass. 


Metals 


Eljer Company...........- Sn tae 


Ford City, Pa. 


E. Keeler Company...............4. 


Williamsport, Pa. 


Standard-Thomson Corp............. 


Dayton, O. 


United States Steel Company......... 


Pittsburgh, Pa. Area 
Paper and Allied Products 


Hammermill Paper Company......... 


Erie, Pa. 


International Paper Company........ 


Maine, New York, Pennsylvania 


West Virginia Pulp & Paper Co....... 
Covington, Va.; Luke, Md.; Williams- 


burg, Pa. 
Stone, Clay and Glass Products 


Cambridge Tile Manufacturing Co.... 


Cincinnati, O. 


WE 


WE 


WE 


WE 


Amount 


$.05 hr. 


$.03 hr. 


$.05 hr. 


$.10 hr. 


$.09 hr. 
$.12 hr. 
$.07 hr. 


$3 wk. 
$.06 hr. 


$.092 hr. 


average 
$.05 hr. 
$.05 hr. 
$.07 hr. 
$.07 hr. 
approx. 
$.05 hr. 
$.06 hr. 
$.13 hr. 


$.17 hr. 


$.11 hr. 
$.04 hr. 


Date 
Effective 


3-15-51 


2-5-51 
5-28-51 


5-28-51 
5-2-51 


retro. to 
3-5-51 
4-15-51 


4-15-51 


6-1-51 
6-1-51 


4-1-51 


4-51 


4-1-51 


see 
remarks 


Number 
Affected 


150 
175 


2,500 


73 


30 


25 


4,000 


350 


270 


Remarks 


(American Federation of Hosiery Workers, Ind.) 


Increase subject to WSB approval. Increase includes 2% vacation 
allowance and 2% for hospitalization and retirement fund. Wage 
ie 5-30-52. (United Hatters, Cap and Millinery Workers, 
AFL 


(Int’] Chemical Workers, AFL) 


Wage reopening 8-15-51. (Oil Workers Int’l Union, CIO) 


Additional 5¢ hour increase upon WSB approval. Time and one half 
after 51 hours. Two weeks’ vacation after three years, three weeks 
after fifteen years. Subject to WSB approval. Wage reopening 
5-1-52. (Int’l Union of United Brewery, Flour, Cereal, Soft Drink 
and Distillery Workers, CIO) 

Rate prior to increase was $1.60 effective 6-1-50. Wage reopening 
1-22-52. (Int’l Longshoremen’s and Warehousemen’s Union, Ind.) 


Wage reopening 9-15-51. (United Electrical, Radio & Machine 
Workers, Ind.) 


Wage reopening 7-1-51. (Int’l Ass’n of Machinists, AFL) 


Rate prior to increase was $1.42 hour, effective 10-50. Wage reopen- 
ing 2-24-52. (UAW, AFL) 

(No union) 

Additional hospital insurance. Increased vacation allowance. Wage 
reopening 11-51. (United Steelworkers, CIO) 

Contract expires 5-31-52. (Intl Union of Electrical, Radio & 
Machine Workers, CIO) 

Quarterly cost of living adjustment of 1¢ for every one-point change 
in revised BLS index. Wage reopening 11-9-51. (Int’l Union of 
Electrical, Radio and Machine Workers, CIO) 

(Int'l Union of Electrical, Radio and Machine Workers, CIO) 


Rate prior to increase was $1.80 hour average. Wage reopening 
3-31-52. (National Brotherhood of Operative Potters, AFL) 


Increased hospitalization from $5 to $8 per day upon approval of 
WSB. Wage reopening 10-1-51. (Int’l Union of Electrical, Radio 
and Machine Workers, CIO) 

(Int'l Union of Electrical, Radio & Machine Workers, CIO) 


Rate prior to increase was $1.318 hour, effective 1-1-50. Wage re- 
opening 1-31-52. (National Maritime Union, CIO) 


Rate prior to increase was $1.76 hour boatmen; $1.66 hour carmen; 
$1.32 hour laborers; effective 4-1-48. Wage reopening 4-1-52. 
(UMW, Dist. 50, Ind.) 

(Int'l Bro. of Firemen & Oilers, AFL) 

Hospital and surgical coverage paid by company. Shift differentials 
of 2¢ and 3¢. All subject to WSB approval. Wage reopening on 
thirty days’ notice. (Int’] Bro. of Paper Makers, AFL; Int’! Bro. of 
Pulp, Sulphite & Paper Mill Workers, AFL; Int’] Bro. of Firemen 
and Oilers, AFL) 

Increase effective upon WSB approval. Wage reopening on thirty 
days’ notice. (United Salles Gah CIO) 


Base rate prior to increase was $1.06 hour male and $.95 hour female. 
Wage reopening 3-1-52. (Federation of Glass, Ceramic and Silica 
Sand Workers, CIO) 
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Company 


Clarence Center, N. Y. 


WAGE ADJUSTMENTS ANNOUNCED PRIOR TO JUNE 15, 1951—Continued 


Stone, Clay and Glass Products (Continued) 
National Gypsum Company........ 


| Newbury NX cic. sclescece eels oo sh 


T 


Oo 
Worker! 


Date Number 
EOE Effective Affected 
318 


50 


Remarks 


Rate prior to increase was $1.255 hour, effective 10-18-50. Wage 
reopening 11—1-51, subject to WSB approval. (United Gas, Coke & 
Chemical Workers, CIO) 

Increased shift differentjals. Improved overtime policy. One addi- 
tional paid holiday, making total of seven. Subject to WSB ap- 
proval. Wage reopening 5-10-52. (United Paperworkers, CIO) 


Volunteer Portland Cement Co..... 163 |Two weeks’ vacation after three instead of five years. Wage reopen- 
Knoxville, Tenn. : ing once after 6-30-51 and not again until 5—1-52. (United Cement, 
Lime & Gypsum Workers, AFL) 
Textiles and Allied Products 
American Woolen Company........ 3,600 |Cost of living adjustment of 1¢ for each 1.14—point increase in BLS 
Mass., R. I. and Me. index. Increased life insurance. Weekly benefit rate and family 
coverage paid by company. Wage reopening 8-51. (United Textile 
Workers, AFL) 
Goodall-Sanford, Inc.............. 3,800 |Increase subject to WSB approval. Rate prior to increase was $1.44 
Sanford, Me. hour, effective 10-9-50. GM-type cost of living formula. Wage 
reopening 2-52. (United Textile Workers, AFL) 
500 |Minimum increase of 12¢. Rate prior to increase was $47 week, 
effective 10-9-50 
Utica Knitting Company........... WE | $.06 hr. 1,600 |Cost of living adjustment of 1¢ for every 1.14-point change in BLS 
Utica, N. Y. day index, not to go below present level. Wage reopening 11-15-51. 
worker (Textile Workers Union, CIO) 
$.05 hr. 
piece 
worker 
William Whitman Co., Inc......... WE | $.12 hr. 4,000 |Cost of living adjustment of 1¢ for every 1.14-point change in BLS 
Lawrence, Mass. index. Increased insurance benefits. Company pays entire depend- 
ent coverage. Retirement pay. All subject to WSB approval. 
(United Textile Workers, AFL) 
SS) $.12 hr. 300 |Increase effective upon WSB approval. Same benefits as above. 
(No union) 
Transportation and Communication 
Chicago Aurora and Elgin Railway Com-| WE | $.08 hr. 57 |Rate prior to increase was $1.55 hour, effective 9-1-49. (Brotherhood 
pany of Locomotive Firemen and Enginemen, Ind.) 
Wheaton, Mil. 
WE | $.08 hr. 94 |Rate prior to increase was $1.55 hour, conductors; $1.43 hour, col- 
lectors; $1.55 hour, motor coach operators; effective 9—1-49. 
(Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen, Ind.) 
WE | $.14 hr. 224 |Change over to forty-hour week. Rate prior to increase was $1.35 
hour average, effective 9-1-49. (Amal. Ass’n of Street, Electric 
Railway and Motor Coach Employees, AF'L) 
Columbia Broadcasting System, Inc....| S 10% n.a. |Additional 5% increase effective upon WSB approval. Two weeks’ 
New York, N. Y. eo for staff musicians. (American Federation of Musicians, 
AFL 
Portland Traction Company........ WE | $.16 hr. 1,076 |Wage reopening 4-1-52. (Amalgamated Ass’n of Street Electric 
Portland, Ore. Railway and Motor Coach Employees, AFL) 
S $27 mo. 121 |(No union) 
Miscellaneous 
Argonne National Laboratory....... WE | $.069 hr. 54 |Cost of living adjustment of 1¢ for every point change in Chicago 
Lemont, Il. average approx. | BLS index of 9-15-50. Two hours’ voting time with pay. Contract 
expires 8-17-52. (United Gas, Coke & Chemical Workers, CIO) 
The Atlantic Refining Company.... WE 4% 11,000 |Previous increase of 6% effective 9-25-50, minimum increase of 
Philadelphia, Pa. and S 10¢ for wage earners and $17 month for salaried. Group life insur- 
i ance. Wage reopening on twenty days’ notice. (Atlantic Inde- 
pendent Union) 
Auburn Button Works, Inc.....:... WE | $.10 hr. 436 |Rate prior to increase was $1.38 hour average. (Federal Labor Union, 
Auburn, N. Y. AFL) 
Johns-Mansville Corporation...... . WE | $.02 hr. $93 |Rate prior to increase was $1.06 hour, effective 10-2-50. (Int'l 
Natchez, Miss. Woodworkers, CIO) 
Master Plastic Molding Corp....... WE | $.11 hr. 12 |One-year contract. Additional increase subject to lifting of wage ban. 
St. Louis, Mo. Rate prior to increase was $1.20 hour, effective 4-148. (Int'l 
Ass’n of Machinists, AFL) 
Servus Rubber Company........... WE 10% 730 |Wage reopening 7-1-51. (United Rubber, Cork, Linoleum and Plastic 
Rock Island, Ill. Workers, CIO) 
Southern Counties Gas Co. of California.| WE 10% 1,051 |Additional increase of 3% or less effective on or after 7—1-51, subject 
Los Angeles, Cal. to WSB approval. Wage reopening 4-1-52. (Int’l Chemical 
Workers, AFL) 
1Type of worker; WE, wage earner; S, salaried employee. n.a.Not available. 
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Significant Labor Statistics 


ae . 
a 
1951 1950 Percentage Change 
SSS 
: Year |! Latest | Latest 
Item Unit 

May April March Feb. Jan. Dec. Nov. a Moa Monch 

Year 

Ago 

Consumers’ Price Index! 

ALL Stemis’ss Vacs ton ene sce eee Jan. 1939=100 || ..... 174.3\r 174.0} 174.6} 172.2) 170.1} 167.2} 160.0] +0.2) +8.9 

Boodsevc.teancscnteen ts cree ere eters Jan. 19389=100 || ..... @ 228.7; 229.0) 231.3] 225.9]c¢ 221.5] 214.8'd 201.0] 0.1 +13.8 

Housing aig 225 dn man Soe Ee Jan. 1939=100 || ..... 119.2) 117.8} 117.6} 117.1) 116.9} 116.4) 115.2] 41.2] 43.5 

Clothin gee erect ee ene Jan. 19389=100 || ..... 155.0jr 154.6} 154.5/r 152.7] 150.4| 148.9] 142.5] 40.3] 48.8 
Menistiine et cree ee Jan. 1989=100 || ..... 11.77 171.2ir 171.2} 169.1] 165.4] 163.3] 155.5] +0.3] +10.4 
WOMEN'S er eee eR Lee Jan. 1939=100 || ..... 140.9\r 140.6) 140.3} 188.9} 137.7] 186.7] 181.5] +0.2) +7.1 

Ruels tar ein tire ghee cee pee Se Jan. 1989=100 || ..... 134.87 134.7/ 134.8] 132.6] 182.4) 182.3) 131.4] +0.1] +2.6 
Blectnicity ere eee Jan. 1989=100 || ..... 90.8; 90.8} 90.8} 90.4 90.4) 90.4) 90.3 0 +0.6 - 
Gast Ai A eA ones eat ie Jan. 1939=100 || ..... 101.2)r 101.1)r 101.1}r 101.1} 101.2} 101.2} 102.3! +0.1 cd les | 

Housefurnishings...................... Jan. 1989=100 || ..... 173.1}r 172.8) 172.2)r 169.5} 165.9] 163.3] 148.1]/ +0.2) +16.9 

Sundriestenicceee et ese ee ae Jan. 1989=100 || ..... 163.2)r 162.7) 162.4) 162.0} 161.4] 160.1] 156.1) +0.3] +4.5 ( . 

Purchasing value of the dollar.......... Jan. 1939 dollars || ..... 57.4) 57.5) 57.3) 58.1] 58.8] 59.8] 162.5] 0.2) -8.2 ¥ 

AMUICeNTIs (BLS) sie ican ci setae aoe en 1935-1939=100 || ..... b 184.5} 184.5] 184.2] 181.6] 178.4] 175.6! 167.3) 0| +103, % 

Employment Status? M . 

Civilian Iabor force..................-. thousands 62,803} 61,789) 62,325|- 61,313] 61,514| 62,538] 63,512 62,788), +1.6 0 { 
Employed sae cand sures thousands 61,193} 60,044) 60,179} 58,905} 59,010] 60,308] 61,271 59,731], +1.9| +2.4 

Agriculture -.c aeeerm aan ee thousands 7,440} 6,645) 6,393} 5,930} 6,018) 6,234 7,551/ 8,062], +12.0]| -7.7 

Nonagricultural industries........... thousands 53,753) 53,400} 53,785] 52,976] 52,993] 54,075] 53,721 51,669] +0.7| +4.0 

Wnemployed se ee ee thousands 1,609} 1,744] 2,147] 2,407] 2,503) 2,229) 2,240 3,057 =1 7 47-4 
Wage Earners? 

Employees in nonagricultural establishm’ts thousands p 46,068} 45,975|r 45,856] 45,390|r 45,246] 46,595] 45,878] 43,311] +0.2) +6.4 
Manufacturing sanecer ee na mee thousands 15,806] 15,942!r 16,031] 15,971}r 15,784] 15,789] 15,765 -0.9} +9.7 
Minin gh eer aria yas eke copy ole Ces thousands ip §6904 908\r 924 933 932 937 938 -0.4 -3.8 
Construction....... Sik eR NAT ghee ee thousands ip 2,582) 2,478)\r 2,330] 2,222lr 2,281] 2,403] 2571 +4.2) +15.0 — 
Transportation and public utilities... . thousands if 4,134] 4,132/ 4,110} 4,079|/r 4,072] 4,125] 4,123 0 +6.4 
PRT ACG2 tee lene tsk ee a yh ng. ge OTOL thousands ip 9,601) 9,613\r 9,707] 9,564\r 9,592! 10,443] 9,896 0.1) +2.9 
Minanice seen Wee eee oe eee { thousands ip 1,877) 1,866) 1,854) 1,841] 1,831] 1,828] 1,820 +0.6/ +3.6 

DASELVICE isiass te oo CSET Leer oe, thousands ip 4,787| 4,744) 4,683] 4,658|r 4,666] 4,694) 4,723 +0.9) 0.1 
Government;4:5.cas unc oe thousands ip 6,377) 6,292) 6,217] 6,122! 6,088; 6,376] 6,037 +1.4, +8.1 

Production and related workers in manuf’g| 
Employment f 

Allimanufacturing yeni. eae thousands ip 12,955] 13,104)r 13,205] 13,180/r 13,018) 13,058] 13,044 -1.1} 49.4 
Durable son. west eee thousands ip 7,387) 7,438|r 7,440] 7,366)r 7,256; 7,256] 7,210 -0.7| -14.4 
INondurablese care. ae ee thousands ip 5,568) 5,666|r 5,765] 5,814) 5,762) 6,802] 5,834 -1.7) +3.4 

Average weekly hours................ 

All manufacturing.................. number Ip 40.6) 41.0) 41.0) 40.9} 41.0) 41.4) 41.1 -1.0) +1.8 
Durableteccseioc cane eee ee number Ip 41.7) 42.0] 41.8) 41.5) 41.5) 42.2) 41.8 O57) > 222 
Nondurable: een in hewn) eon number Ip 39.2) 39.7] 40.0} 40.0} 40.2! 40.5] 40.3 -1.3) +0.8 

Average hourly earnings.............. ; 

Allsmanulacturingen co. sande ae dollars 1.585) 1.579] 1.569] 1.560} 1.555) 1.543] 1.514 +0.4| +9.9 
Drabble vn sete a stee os cite, cae dollars 1.664; 1.661] 1.651) 1.638] 1.630) 1.619] 1.587 +0.2) +10.3 
Nondurable se. qn ee eee oe dollars 1.474) 1.466} 1.460} 1.457] 1.456) 1.443] 1.419 +0.5| +8.5 

Average weekly earnings.............. 

All'manufacturing..............-...- dollars ip 64.35] 64.'74) 64.33! 63.80 63.76 63.88) 62.23 —0.6) +11.8 
Durablescense cue umn weet. dollars lp 69.39) 69.76] 69.01] 67.98! 67.69) 68.32] 66.34 0.5) +12.7 
Nondurable: i2qa5 cen ace Bee dollars Ip 57.78} 58.20! 58.40) 58.28] 58.53! 58.44] 57.19 0.7, 49.4 

Straight time hourly earnings......... 

Allsmanufacturings).sore) sen oe dollars fe 1.534e 1.522) 1.511) 1.504) 1.497, 1.479] 1.456 +0.8} +9.6 
Durablem@aecs soe eye eee te dollars e 1.596/e 1.584 1.581) 1.572] 1.565 1.545] 1.621 +0.8) +9.4 
Nondurablety 5 6 ore ehau sky dollars le 1.443/e 1.431) 1.416] 1.414) 1.409 1.393] 1.372 +0.8; +9.0 

Turnover rates in manufacturing? 

Separations, iy...) gine een ees per 100 employees || ..... 4.57 4.1 3.8 4.1 3.6 3.8 +9.8) +60.7 
QS Segre kee os ee ey per 100 employees || ..... 2r 2.5 2.1 21 se 2.1 +8.0)+107.7 
Dischar gesiiyc cs by ee ee ota per 100 employees || ..... 4 38 3 38 3 3 +333] +100.0 
Wayotsnacter, : civ ees, Gao) apr sea per 100 employees || ..... 9 8 8 1.0 1.3 eee +12.5| -25.0 

ACCESSIONS syrah eae noe Coe ver 100 employees || ..... 4.5 4.6 4.5 5.2 3.0 4.0 2.21 428.6 
INatiIonat InpustR1aL Conrerence Boarp i bThe adjusted index for April is 184.6. eEstimated 
*Bureau of the Census cBased on food prices for December 14, 1950. pPreliminary 
*Bureau of Labor Statistics dBased on food prices April 13, 1950. rRevised 


aBased on food prices for April 16, 1951. 
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NOTE 


THE ORDERS, regulations and interpretations governing wage stabilization 
have now attained a generous growth. Consequently, many Associates of 
Tar CONFERENCE Boarp have suggested that a compilation of these regu- 
lations would fill a need that is daily growing more pressing. This booklet is, 
therefore, published as a means of providing this service. 


The attention of Associates is directed to the fact that all the material 
published in this booklet is official: the orders, regulations and interpretations 
of the Wage Stabilization Board and the Salary Stabilization Board and their 
related agencies, together with background legislation and Executive Orders. 


Cumulative Feature 


As new orders, regulations, amendments, and interpretations 
are issued, they will be reproduced in The Conference Board 
Management Record. The pages on which they appear will be press 
perforated and can easily be removed, punched and inserted in 
this booklet in the appropriate section. Space is provided in the 
Table of Contents for listing the additions. 
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Additional copies of this supplement are available to companies 

associated with the National Industrial Conference Board, 
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and Associates, exception is made in the case of schools, colleges, 
and government agencies 
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I. Wage Stabilization Regulations and Interpretations 


General Wage Stabilization Regulation I 


The general price freeze of January 26, 1951, was accompanied by an order of the Eco- 
nomic Stabilization Administrator which temporarily froze wages. This order—General 
Wage Stabilization No. 1—provided: 


Section 1—General stabilization of wages, salaries and other 
compensation. No employer shall pay any employee and no 
employee shall receive “‘wages, salaries and other compensa- 
tion” at a rate in excess of the rate at which such employee 
was compensated on January 25, 1951, without prior approval 
or authorization of the Wage Stabilization Board. New em- 
ployees shall not be compensated at rates higher than those in 
ae on January 25, 1951, for the jobs for which they are 
hired. 


Src. 2—Other existing regulations and orders superseded. 
The provisions of this regulation shall supersede the provi- 
sions of existing wage regulations and orders of the Economic 
Stabilization Agency. Wage Procedural Regulation No. 1 is 
hereby revoked. 


Src. 3—No rates below May 24-June 24, 1950, period. 


| Nothing in this regulation shall be construed to require the 


stabilization of wages, salaries and other compensation for 
any job at a rate less than that paid during the period from 
May 24, 1950, to June 24, 1950, inclusive. 

Src. 4—Definitions. The term “wages, salaries and other 
compensation” shall have the meaning defined in Section 
702 (e) of the Defense Production Act of 1950. 

Src. 5—Petitions for approval of increases. Petitions for the 
approval of any increase in “‘wages, salaries and other com- 
pensation” affected by this regulation shall be filed with the 
Wage Stabilization Board. 

Sec. 6—Modifications and amendments. ‘This regulation 
may be modified, amended or superseded by orders or regula- 


tions hereafter issued by the Wage Stabilization Board. 
_ All other orders and directives of the Economic Stabiliza- 
tion Administrator, including General Order No. 3 of January 


24, 1951, are hereby superseded to the extent that they are 
inconsistent herewith. 


OFFICIAL INTERPRETATIONS 


These interpretations are issued as general guides by 
the staff of the Wage Stabilization Board and do not con- 
stitute legal rulings. 


Administrative Interpretations of February 15, 1951 


Q. Whom does this regulation cover ? 


A. This regulation covers all employers and employees 
who pay or receive wages, salaries or other compensation, 
including employers and employees in the following industries: 
books, magazines, periodicals, newspapers, motion pictures, 
radio broadcasting, television, common carriers, public utili- 
ties, and non-profit institutions. This also includes all pro- 
fessional people who are in an employer-employee rela- 
tionship. 

Q. I am an employer in the process of negotiating a collec- 
tive bargaining contract with my employees. May the 
contract provide for wage increases ? 

A. Wage increases may be agreed upon but cannot be put 
into effect without Wage Stabilization Board approval except 
to the extent permitted by General Regulations issued by 
the Board. 


WAGE STABILIZATION BOARD—GENERAL REGULATION NO. 1, JANUARY 30, 1951 


Salaries, Wages and Other Compensation Defined 


In accordance with and pursuant to Section 702 (e) of 
Title VII of the Defense Production Act of 1950, increases in 
wages, salaries or other compensation covered by General 
Wage Stabilization Regulation 1 of the Economic Stabiliza- 
tion Administrator, which require the prior approval or 
authorization of the Wage Stabilization Board, include in- 
creases in all forms of remuneration to employees by their 
employers for personal services, including, but not limited to, 
vacation and holiday payments, night shift and other bonuses, 
incentive payments, year-end bonuses, employer contribu- 
tions to or payments of insurance or welfare benefits, employer 
contributions to a pension fund or. annuity, payments in 
kind, and premium overtime practices and rates. 


OFFICIAL INTERPRETATIONS 


These interpretations are issued as general guides by 
the staff of the Wage Stabilization Board and do not con- 
stitute legal rulings. 


Administrative Interpretation of February 15, 1951 


Q. What does this Regulation do? 


A. This regulation restates the definition of wages appear- 
ing in Section 702 (e) of Title VII of the Defense Production 


Act of 1950. It also clarifies the meaning of the term “over- 
time payments” in Section 702 (e) by pointing out that in- 
creases in overtime payments include changes in overtime 
rates (such as the payment of double time after eight hours 
instead of time and a half), and changes in overtime practices 
(such as the payment of overtime after seven hours instead 
of after eight hours). 


Administrative Interpretations of April 13, 1951 
1. Insurance Contributions and Benefits 


The policy with respect to the question of whether changes 
in insurance contributions and/or benefits may be made 
without prior Board approval is as follows: 

(a) Where there is a change in benefits and/or contribu- 
tions resulting from actuarial experience rather than from 
the determination of the employer or negotiations by the 
parties and where the ratio of each party’s contribution 
remains the same, Board approval is not required. 

(b) Where there is a change in benefits and/or contribu- 
tions resulting from determination of the employer or 
negotiations by the parties, or where there is a change in 
the ratio of employer-employee contributions, Board 
approval is required. 
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2. Pension Benefits 


On November 6, 1950 the company entered into a contract 
with the union which provided that the company would con- 
tribute, commencing January 1, 1951, three cents for each 
man hour worked to a fund to provide retirement benefits for 
employees retiring between January 1, 1951 and June 30, 1951. 
The retirement benefits to be paid such employees, as well 
as agreement on a pension policy for employees retiring after 
June 30, 1951, were to be negotiated between the parties. 
No agreement had been reached by January 25, 1951 as to the 
benefits to be paid to employees who retired prior to June 30, 
1951. The company requested advice as to whether Board 
approval would be required for payment of $1.50 per month 
for each year of credited service to such employees. 

The company was advised that, inasmuch as contributions 
had been made to this fund since January 1, 1951, any bene- 
fits agreed upon for employees who retired prior to June 30, 
1951 might be paid without Board approval. 


8. Vacations 


With regard to the application of the Wage Stabilization 
Regulations to vacation pay provisions, it was held that: 


Wage Stabilization Regulations are not applicable unless 
the new agreement results in an increase in the rate of 
compensation. Agreements which merely advance the date 
on which accrued vacation pay may be received do not 
increase the rate of pay. However, if the rate at which 
vacation pay is accrued is increased, or if vacation pay 
accrues to employees who, prior to the agreement, did not 
accrue vacation pay, the rate of pay is increased. 


4. Canadian Employees of an American Company 


The company stated that they had a salesman who was a 
Canadian citizen and was paid from New York, and another 
salesman, also a Canadian citizen, who was paid from Canada. 
They asked whether their salaries were subject to existing 
Board Regulations. 


It was stated: 


“Tf these Canadian employees are permanently stationed 
in Canada, even though they work for an American company, 
they may have their salary adjusted without regard to 
wage stabilization, since our jurisdiction extends only to 
territory of the United States. However, if either of them 
works in the United States, their Canadian citizenship will 
not serve to exempt them from wage regulation. In that 
case, their salaries may be adjusted only in accordance with 
existing regulations.” 


5. Profit-sharing Plans 


In response to an inquiry concerning the distribution of 
profits where the amount of the fund available for distribution 
was at the discretion of the President, the company was 
advised that if the total amount or percentage of the profits 
which it intended to distribute was consistent with the exer- 
cise of discretion by the company in the past, the payment 
for the fiscal year ending October, 1950, might be made with- 
out prior authorization of the Wage Stabilization Board. 

The company was further advised, however, that this did 
not constitute an approval for continuation of the plan in its 
present form in the future; and that in order for a profit- 
sharing plan to be authorized under existing regulations, a 
binding commitment as to a definite and certain amount or 
percentage of the profits to be distributed and the method of 
distribution must have been in effect on or before January 25, 
1951. 


6. Severance Bonus 


The question arose with respect to payment of severance 
bonus to persons who were leaving private employment to 


enter government service where hardship (such as the accept- 
ance of a lower salary) would ensue. 
The inquiry was answered in part as follows: 

“Payments of this character, if granted as a token of 
appreciation for past services or ‘in the nature of a retainer’ 
to induce the employee’s return, are to be deemed compen- 
sation within the meaning of Section 702 (e) of the Defense 
Production Act and General Wage Regulation 1. They 
may be granted under the following conditions: 

(a) “If the employer has an established plan or proce- 
dure for granting such severance pay to employees in the 
appropriate unit to which the furloughed employee be- 
longs, and if the payment of the severance pay to the 
individual concerned is consistent with the method of 
application of the plan over a reasonable period of time 
prior to January 25, 1951, such payments may be made 
without prior Board approval under Section 6 of General 
Wage Regulation 5. 

(b) “If the payment is not a token of past service appre- 
ciation, nor an inducement to return, and bears no rela- 
tion to the employee’s productive efforts or services 
performed, it may be treated as an outright gift by the 
employer not subject to wage stabilization regulations. 
Such gifts, however, would probably not be deductible 
by the employer for income tax purposes. 

“It is strongly suggested that all employers facing such 
problems should request specific rulings covering the precise 
factual situation in their case.” 


7. Incentive Plans 
(See Interpretations of General Wage Regulation 5, p. 14.) 
Administrative Interpretations of April 30, 1951 


8. Compensation of Salaried Employees for Increased 
Workweek 


General Wage Stabilization Regulation No. 1 does not 
prohibit the payment of straight-time rate for increased hours 
to salaried employees who have customarily and regularly 
worked on the basis of a standard workweek, with only occa- 
sional and infrequent variations in that practice over'a reason- 
able period of time. In such case, a salaried employee may be 
paid for each additional hour worked at a rate equivalent to 
his straight-time hourly rate. Compensation in excess of the 
straight-time hourly rate of such employees requires Wage 
Stabilization Board approval unless such excess rate can 
qualify under other General Wage Regulations. 

The same policy would be applicable to an employee cus- 
tomarily and regularly working a standard number of days 
each week who has his standard workweek extended for one 
or two days. 

Salaried employees whose salary was intended as compen- 
sation for a fluctuating workweek, or who in practice custom- 
arily and regularly have worked a varying number of hours 
each week, may not receive additional compensation for addi- 
tional hours worked without prior approval of the Wage 
Stabilization Board. 


9. Suggestion Award Plans 


The rewarding of employees for suggestions is considered 
to be an element of their compensation, and, therefore, an 
employer was advised that approval of such awards was re- 
quired, except to the extent permissible under the 10 percent 
limit of General Wage Regulation 6. 


10. Insurance Contributions and Benefits 


In contributory programs, in which employee contribu- 
tions are fixed in terms of an amount of money per unit of 
time, and the employer assumes the remainder of the net 
costs, changes in the employer contributions resulting solely 
from the operation of actuarial factors may be made without 
Board approval. 


—_ ew 
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Administrative Interpretations of June 21, 1951 
11. Section 8 


Q. Between May 24, 1950, and June 24, 1950, a firm 
paid $200 per month to bookkeeper A. On January 25, 1951, 
the firm was paying his successor, bookkeeper B $150 per 
month (no rate range—they just hired him for less money). 
Can the firm now pay bookkeeper B $200 per month ? 


A. If any employee is compensated for a job at a rate less 
than that paid for the same job during the period May 24, 
1950, to June 24, 1950, inclusive, the employee’s rate may be 
raised to the rate paid during that period without prior ap- 
proval of the Wage Stabilization Board despite the fact that 
the 10 percent increase authorized by General Wage Regu- 
lation 6 has been exhausted. 


12. Extension of Pension Plan 


Q. An employer inquired whether it might extend its pen- 
sion plan to cover otherwise eligible employees who were 
excluded because they were 65 years of age or older on July 1, 
1950, the date on which the pension plan became effective, 
without regard to General Wage Regulation 6, where the cost 


of the plan is borne entirely by the company and the effective | 


date of the proposed extension is May 1, 1951. 

A. The proposed extension of the pension plan constitutes 
an increase in compensation for the group of employees in- 
volved and may not be put into effect without Board approval 
unless it can be done under the 10 percent formula of General 
Wage Regulation 6. 


18 Suggestion Award Plans 
The statement set forth in Interpretation Bulletin 3 (April 


30, 1951), No. 9 under the above heading is amended to 


read as follows: 

“The rewarding of employees for suggestions is considered 
to be an element of their compensation, and, therefore, an 
employer was advised that the institution of a plan for such 
awards required approval of the Wage Stabilization Board, 
except to the extent such plan might be instituted under 
General Wage Regulation 6.” 


14. Travel Expenses 


Reimbursement of transportation costs constitutes “other 
compensation”’ within the contemplation of the Defense Pro- 
duction Act of 1950, Section 702 (e). Accordingly, it is sub- 
ject to the limitations imposed by General Wage Regulation 1 
and in common with any other increases in wages, salaries, 
and other compensation, may presently be instituted without 
prior Board approval only to the extent authorized by 
General Wage Regulation 6. 


15. Employment Agency Fees 


Where it has been the established practice of an employer, 
prior to January 25, 1951, to pay employment agency its fees 
directly or to reimburse employees who have paid such fees, 
the employer may continue to pay such fees under existing 
regulations without prior Board approval. However, if such 
practice had been instituted after January 25, 1951, it must 
be considered a wage increase under the existing regulations 
of the Wage Stabilization Board. 


16. Reduction in Contributions to Pension Plans 


Where there is a reduction in the employer’s contributions 
to a pension plan, such reduction can be made without prior 
Board approval even though the employees’ contributions 
are reduced by a proportionately greater amount, or are 
eliminated entirely. 


17. Increase in Food Allowance 


A company, which has a practice of paying a supper allow- 
ance of $1.25 to its employees whenever they work through 
the supper hour, inquired whether it could increase this allow- 
ance to $1.75 in order to offset the increased cost of food. 

“Increase in a food allowance constitutes ‘other compensa- 
tion’ within the contemplation of Section 702 (e) of the 
Defense Production Act of 1950. Accordingly, it is subject to 
the limitations imposed by General Wage Stabilization Regu- 
lation 1 and, in common with any other increase in wages, 
salaries, and other compensation, may presently be effected 
without the prior Board approval only to the extent permitted 
by General Wage Regulation 6.” 
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| WAGE STABILIZATION BOARD—GENERAL REGULATION NO. 2, JANUARY 30, 1951 
Wage Increases Decided Upon Prior to January 25, 1951 


(a) Increases in wages, salaries, and other compensation 
| agreed to in writing or determined and communicated to the 
| employees on or before January 25, 1951, but which, by the 
| terms of such agreement or determination, are to become 
applicable only to work performed later than fifteen (15) 
calendar days after January 25, 1951, require the prior 
_ approval or authorization of the Wage Stabilization Board. 


(b) The Wage Stabilization Board hereby authorizes the 
payment of increases in wages, salaries, and other compensa- 
tion provided for by written agreement executed on or before 
January 25, 1951, or formally determined and communicated 
to the employees on or before said date, which increases, by 
the terms of said agreement or communications, are to take 
effect and to be applicable to work performed after January 25, 
ohn but not later than fifteen (15) calendar days after said 

ate, 


(c) The Wage Stabilization Board hereby authorizes the 
increases in wages, salaries, and other compensation resulting 
from the award or decision of an arbitrator or referee issued 
on or before January 25, 1951, which increases, by the terms 
of said award or decision, are to take effect and to be applicable 
to work performed after January 25, 1951, but not later than 
fifteen (15) calendar days after said date. 


(d) Authorization is hereby granted also of payments pur- 
suant to wage or salary increase agreements entered into and 
effective prior to January 25, 1951, calling for application of a 
fixed amount of payroll increase to accomplish intra-plant 
adjustments, but which adjustments were not actually re- 
flected in wage or salary payments prior to that date because 
of the necessity for determining the allocation and method of 
applications of such increases among different job classi- 
fications. 


(e) In all instances in which increases in wages, salaries, 
and other compensation are placed in effect under the terms of 
paragraph (b) or (c) of this Regulation, copies of the agree- 
ment, award, or decision providing for such increases, or, if no 
agreement, award, or decision exists, a statement of the 
amounts and manner in which the determination was for- 
mally made and communicated to the employees, and the 
date or dates, and place or places, shall be filed with the Wage 
Stabilization Board on or before February 20, 1951. 


OFFICIAL INTERPRETATIONS 


These interpretations are issued as general guides by 
the staff of the Wage Stabilization Board and do not con- 
stitute legal rulings. 


Administrative Interpretations of February 8, 1951 


The pertinent text of the four rulings under General 
Regulation No. 2: 


North American Aviation Corporation 


“We enclose a copy of General Regulation No. 2 issued by 
the Wage Stabilization Board on January 31, 1951. This 
regulation approves increases provided for in a contract 
executed on or before January 25, 1951, or determined upon 
and communicated to the employees on or before January 25, 
1951, which by the terms of the contract or communication 
are to take effect and be applicable to work performed be- 
tween January 26, and February 9, 1951, inclusive. 

“One of your telegrams states that a collective bargaining 
agreement was negotiated with the UAW-CIO, effective as 
of October 23, 1950, which contains a cost of living escalator 
clause providing for increases based upon the BLS Consumer 
Price Index. By the terms of this agreement the first adjust- 


ment was to be effective on the first pay period beginning on 
or after January 23, 1951, which you state is January 29, 1951. 
On these facts paragraph (b) of General Regulation No. 2 
permits this first adjustment to be put into effect without 
Board approval. 

“You further state that on October 13, 1950, North 
American Aviation announced to its unorganized employees 
that a similar cost of living increase would be given them on 
the same basis and on January 19, 1951, anounced to all em- 
ployees that the increase to be made was 2¢ per hour. The 
increases to these employees are also permitted on the basis 
of these facts by paragraph (b) of General Regulation No. 2.” 


Chrysler Corporation 


“Receipt is acknowledged of your-letter of February 5, 
1951, wherein you outline the agreement entered into on 
December 11, 1950, by and between the Chrysler Corporation 
and the United Automobile Workers (CIO) respecting con- 
tributions for Blue Cross hospital service and Blue Shield 
medical-surgical care. 

“The facts recited in your communication indicate that the 
agreement of December 11, 1950, provides for the payment of 
one-half (14) of the subscription rate by the Corporation and 
one-half (14) thereof by the affected employees. The former 
arrangement provided for the payment of $1.50 by the Cor- 
poration and the balance by the employee. 

“In view of the fact that the increased contribution by the 
Company and the employees is applicable to work performed 
before February 9, 1951, the contribution is authorized by 
Regulation No. 2 of the Wage Stabilization Board.” 

Nore: (In this case the company was to have begun deductions 
from the payroll of Friday, February 9, which is compensation for 
the workweek ending February 2, but this action was withheld pend- 
ing settlement of the question. Now the company will make the 
deductions on Friday, February 16.) 


Ekco Products Company 


“The Company, an Illinois corporation with headquarters 
at Chicago, Illinois, has a plant in Chicago, and through 
wholly-owned subsidiary Corporations operates two other 
plants at Geneva, New York, and Byesville, Ohio. Prior to 
January 25, 1951, the management of these plants decided 
at Chicago to increase the hourly paid employees at the three 
plants by 5¢ an hour or that equivalent where piece and group 
rates are involved. This increase was to be effective with the 
workweek commencing January 29th. The employees in- 
volved are not represented by a collective bargaining agent. 

“On January 25th this increase was communicated by tele- 
phone from the Chicago office to the plant managers at Byes- 
ville and Geneva. The Chicago plant officials were notified 
personally on that date. Written confirmation of these oral 
instructions were mailed to these officials the same day. You 
make the conjecture that some affected employees working 
in proximity to these plant officials on that day probably were 
informed at the time of this decision to increase wages. Other 
affected employees were informed later upon receipt of the 
written confirmations. 

“The question arises whether these facts permit the in- 
crease under General Regulation No. 2, paragraph (b) thereof. 

“The provision ‘formally determined and communicated’ is 
not met by your client in that communication to affected 
employees was not made on or before January 25th within 
the meaning of paragraph (b) of General Regulation No. 2. 

“Therefore, under existing regulations of the Wage Stabil- 
ization Board the instant increase cannot be put into effect 
unless approved by the Board.” 
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Chesapeake and Potomac Telephone Company 


“Based upon the facts set forth in your letter of February 3, 
1951, supplemented by a discussion on the same date with 
representatives of the Board in which a representative of the 
local Union participated, the following circumstances appear 
to exist. 

“Your company and the union representing the employees 
affected had reached substantial agreement on or before 
January 25, 1951, respecting a wage increase to be effective 
on January 21, 1951. 

“On January 26, 1951, before the announcement of the Gen- 
eral Wage Regulation by the Economic Administrator, the 
agreement was concluded, no further negotiations were neces- 
sary to effectuate the agreement relating to the wage increase 
and the parties were in complete accord. 

“Under these circumstances the wage increases provided 
by the agreement reached on or before January 25, and con- 
cluded on January 26, 1951, are applicable to work performed 
prior to February 9, 1951, and are authorized under Regulation 
No. 2 of the Wage Stabilization Board without prior Board 
approval.” 


Administrative Interpretations of February 15, 1951 


Q. What does this Regulation do? 


A. This Regulation permits the following types of increases 
without prior approval by the Wage Stabilization Board: 


1. Increases provided for by written agreement executed 
on or before January 25, 1951, or increases formally deter- 
mined and communicated to the employees on or before 
January 25th, which, by the terms of the agreement or 
communication, will take effect not later than February 9, 
1951, and be applicable to work initially performed not 
later than February 9, 1951. 


2. Increases resulting from the award or decision of an 
arbitrator or referee issued on or before January 25, 1951, 
which, by the terms of the award or decision, will take effect 
not later than February 9, 1951, and be applicable to work 
initially performed not later than February 9, 1951. 

3. Increases resulting from agreements executed on or 
before January 25, 1951, which agreements provide a fixed 
sum to accomplish intra-plant adjustments which were not 
actually reflected in payments prior to January 25, 1951, 
because of the necessity for determining the allocation and 
method of application of such adjustments among different 
job classifications. (See question and answer below.) 

The regulation also requires the filing with the Wage Stabil- 
ization Board on or before February 20, 1951, of all agree- 
ments, awards or decisions covered by the regulation, and, 
in the absence of any agreement, award or decision, a state- 
ment of the amounts and manner in which the determination 
was formally made and communicated to the employees. 


@. Lam an employer. On January 24, 1951, I executed an 
agreement with my employees providing for a general wage 
increase to be effective in part on February 1, 1951, and in 
part on March 1, 1951. May this agreement take effect 
without Board approval ? 


A. So much of the increase as becomes effective on Feb- 
ruary 1, 1951, may be granted without Board approval, but 
the remainder of the increase cannot be granted without first 
obtaining Board approval. Paragraph (b) of General Regu- 
lation No. 2 provides that only those increases which take 
effect and are applicable to work initially performed not later 
than 15 calendar days after January 25, 1951 (i.e., on or before 
February 9), may be granted without approval. 

@. Tam an employer with a collective bargaining agreement 
which provides for a cost of living increase to go into effect 
for work performed on or before February 9, 1951. Can this 
increase be paid without Board approval ? 

A. Yes, provided the contract was negotiated on or before 


January 25, 1951, and provided that no further bargaining 
on the amount or method of computation is required. 


Q. Iam an employer. On January 25, 1951, I reached an 
agreement with the representatives of my employees provid- 
ing for a wage increase to become effective February 1. The 
agreement was not actually signed, however, until January 
26th. Must it be approved ? 

A. So long as the terms of the wage provisions of the agree- 
ment were completed and known by both parties on or before 
January 25, 1951, and the sole act remaining was the signing 
of the agreement, approval is not required. 

Q. What is the meaning of the phrase “formally deter- 
mined and communicated” ? 

A. The requirements of this phrase will be satisfied so long 
as an employer follows whatever has been his established prac- 
tice of informing his employees that increases specific in 
amount are to be granted on a given date. This is subject to 
the requirement that the determination and communication 
to employees took place on or before January 25, 1951, and 
that the increases are applicable to work initially performed 
not later than February 9, 1951. 


Q. Lam an employer, who, on January 25, 1951, concluded 
a collective bargaining agreement providing for a general 
increase in wages effective immediately for all employees in 
in the bargaining unit. I want now to grant similar increases 
to employees outside the bargaining unit, as has been my 
usual practice in the past. Can such increases be made 
without Board approval ? 

A. No. Under the provisions of paragraph (b) of this regu- 
lation, the proposed increases must be submitted for approval 
inasmuch as they were neither provided for by written agree: 
ment or formal determination on or before January 25, 1951 


Q. Iam an employee. On January 25, 1951, an arbitrator 
awarded me a wage increase effective immediately. I wa: 
not notified of this award until January 26th. Must I now 
seek Board approval ? 

A. No. The regulation does require that the arbitrator’s 
award be issued on or before January 25, 1951, but there is nc 
requirement that such an award must be communicated to the 
employees on or before January 25, 1951. 


Q. Iam an employer. On January 25, 1951, I entered intc 
ap agreement providing for an immediate increase to accom: 
plish intra-plant adjustments. In the event that those adjust 
ments are not reflected in wage payments until February 10 
1951, must approval be sought ? 

A. No. Under paragraph (d) of the regulation, so long a: 
the agreement for the increase was entered into and madé 
effective prior to January 25, 1951, the date of its actual 
payment is irrelevant and Board approval is unnecessary. 


Administrative Interpretations of April 13, 195] 
1. Agreements Reached Prior to January 25, 1951 


On January 4, 1950, the company agreed to contribute si 
cents per hour to a pension plan to be established by May 1 
1950. In March, 1950, the company agreed to establish ¢ 
trust fund of six cents per man hour worked, effective as o! 
February 1, 1950, for the pension plan. In December, 1950 
it was agreed that since details of the pension plan had no’ 
been agreed upon, the six cents per hour would be given as ¢ 
straight hourly wage increase rather than in the form of 
pension plan. However, the company had in fact failed te 
establish the trust fund pursuant to its agreement. Fron 
December, 1950, to March, 1951, the company and the unior 
negotiated solely concerning the retroactive liability of thé 
company. In March, 1951, it was agreed that the increas 
would be made retroactive to December 1, 1950. 

Upon these facts, it was held that the contract could be 
put into effect without Board approval under General Wag 
Regulation 2. The decision was based upon the fact tha’ 
there was a firm agreement prior to January 25, 1951, t 
increase the wage rates by six cents per hour and the sol 
remaining question was the extent to which the company 


| would be held to a previously assumed liability for retro- 
| active payments. 


: 2. Pension Plans 


The X Company, a subsidiary of a subsidiary of the Y 
Company, was organized on April 1, 1950. Most of the em- 
ployees of the X Company came from affiliated companies 
which had in effect the Y Company’s Annuity Plan. On 
June 15, 1950, the Annuity Committee of the Y Company 
adopted a resolution, effective as of April 1, 1950, that all 

| employees who had been transferred to the X Company 
would continue to be covered by the Y Company’s plan until 
such time as an annuity plan was put into effect by the 
X Company. Deduction of employee contributions to the 
plan had been made since April 1, 1950, for such employees, 
and all other employees upon being hired signed an agreement 
to join the plan upon completion of one year of service. 
Application was made to the Prudential Insurance Company 
to underwrite an annuity plan for the X Company during 
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1950, and the benefit formula and the amount of money 
contributed were identical under both plans. The X Company 
asked to be advised whether its plan might be put into effect 
without Board approval either as to the employees who came 
from companies participating in the Y Company’s plan or 
as to the other employees. 

The X Company was advised that on these facts its plan 
might be put into effect as to both classes of employees with- 
out Board approval under General Wage Regulation 2. This 
conclusion was reached on the basis that there was an annuity 
plan in effect at the X Company covering transferred em- 
ployees prior to January 25, 1951, that such a plan might be 
extended to newly hired employees without Board approval, 
and that there were no differences in the benefits or in the 
amounts of money contributed by the employer between the 
two plans. 


3. Incentive Plans 
See interpretations of General Wage Regulation 5, p. 14. 
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WAGE STABILIZATION BOARD—GENERAL REGULATION NO. 3, JANUARY 30, 1951 


Authorizing Increases to Comply with Minimum Wage Legislation 


Sxcrion 402, subdivision (d)(2) of the Defense Production 
Act of 1950 (Public Law 774, 81st Congress) provides that “No 
action shall be taken under authority of this title with respect 
to wages, salaries, or other compensation which is inconsistent 
with the provisions of the Fair Labor Standards Act of 1938, 
as amended, or the Labor Management Relations Act, 1947, 
or any other law of the United States, or of any State, the 
District of Columbia, or any Territory or possession of the 
United States.” Since statutes and orders of the duly consti- 


tuted authorities acting under any Federal or State law fixing 
minimum rates for certain types of workers are consistent 
with the purposes and intent of the Fair Labor Standards 
Act of 1938, as amended, the Wage Stabilization Board hereby 
authorizes increases in wages, salaries, and other compensa- 
tion to bring such wages, salaries and other compensation into 
compliance with the Fair Labor Standards Act of 1938, as 
amended, and such other statutes and orders establishing 
minimum rates of compensation. 


OFFICIAL INTERPRETATIONS 


These interpretations are issued as general guides by 
the staff of the Wage Stabilization Board and do not con- 
stitute legal rulings. = 


Administrative Interpretation of April 13, 1951 


1. Increases Permitted Under General Wage Regu- 
lation 3 


It has been held that the increases permitted by General 
Wage Regulation 3 are limited to employees covered by the 
applicable State or Federal minimum wage law. 


Administrative Interpretation of April 30, 1951 


A state industrial commission had followed the practice 
of obtaining voluntary increases by employers (for minimum 


wage purposes) without issuing formal orders in accordance - 
with statutory procedures. Upon inquiry, the commission 
was advised it might not persuade employers to bring their 
minimum wages up to the standards prescribed in the Fair 
Labor Standards Act, but instead must act pursuant to the 
statutory procedure in order to come within the authorization 
of General Wage Regulation 3. 


Administrative Interpretations of June 21, 1951 


3. Increases to Meet Requirements of the Davis-Bacon 
Act 


A contractor performing work under a contract subject to 
the Davis-Bacon Act may—for the period of such contract— 
pay his mechanics the rates established by the Secretary of 
Labor even though such rates are in excess of the rates which 
would otherwise be permissible under General Wage Stabil- 
ization Regulation 1 and General Wage Regulation 6. 
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WAGE STABILIZATION BOARD—GENERAL REGULATION NO. 4, JANUARY 31, 1951 


Increases for Non-federal Governmental Employees 


(a) Increases in the wages, salaries, and other compensa- 
tion of state, county, municipal and other non-federal govern- 
mental employees, whose wages, salaries and other compensa- 
tion are fixed by statute, ordinance, or regulation of duly con- 
stituted authorities of such governmental bodies, may be 
made without the prior authorization of the Wage Stabiliza- 
tion Board, subject to the provisions of paragraphs (b) and 
(c) hereof. 

(b) State, county, municipal and other non-federal govern- 
ments and agencies thereof, in making increases in wages, 
salaries, and other compensation of their employees, are 
expected to conform to the national wage stabilization policy 
as expressed in the Defense Production Act of 1950, Executive 

Order 10161, General Wage Stabilization Regulation 1 issued 
by the Economic Stabilization Administrator on January 26, 
1951, the General Regulations and statements of policy 
issued by the Wage Stabilization Board pursuant thereto, 
and such orders or regulations as may from time to time be 
issued thereunder or in connection therewith. 

(ec) The Wage Stabilization Board reserves the right to 
review increases made under the terms of paragraph (a) 
hereof, and to revoke or modify such increases when required 
in order to effectuate the policies of the Defense Production 
Act and the applicable orders or regulations issued thereunder 
or in connection therewith. 


OFFICIAL INTERPRETATIONS 


These interpretations are issued as general guides by 
the staff of the Wage Stabilization Board and do not con- 
stitute legal rulings. 


Administrative Interpretations of February 15, 1951 


Q. What does this regulation do? 


A. This regulation authorizes increases without prior Wage 
Stabilization Board approval to state, county, municipal and 
other non-federal governmental employees whose compensa- 
tion is fixed by statute, ordinance or regulation of duly con- 
stituted authorities of such governmental bodies. Such 
increases, however, are expected to conform with the National 
Wage Stabilization policy and are subject to possible review 
by the Wage Stabilization Board. 


Administrative Interpretation of April 13, 1951 
1. Territorial Employees 


It has been held that territorial employees in Puerto Rico 
are within the term “‘state, county, municipal and other non- 
federal employees,” within the terms of General Wage 
Regulation 4. 
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WAGE STABILIZATION BOARD—GENERAL REGULATION NO. 5, FEBRUARY 5, 1951 


Merit, Length of Service and Promotion Adjustments for Individual Employees 


Section 0. Regulation subject to future general regulation. 
Pending the issuance of further general regulations on the 
subjects covered herein, individual wage or salary adjust- 
ments are authorized for employees, without prior approval of 
the Wage Stabilization Board, subject to this General Regu- 
lation No. 5. 

Sec. 1. Merit and/or length of service increases where plan 
exists. Merit and/or length of service increases may be 
granted in accordance with a plan in effect on January 25, 
1951, provided: 

(a) That such a plan existed— 


(1) In a written collective bargaining agreement in effect 
on or before January 25, 1951, or 

(2) In the form of a written statement of policy or pro- 
cedure or a written notice that had been furnished to or 
posted for the employees and which written statement or 
-notice in effect on or before January 25, 1951, and that 

(3) Such written agreement, statement, or notice, shall 
be kept available at all times for inspection by the Wage 
Stabilization Board, and 


(b) That such a plan contains job classification rate ranges 
with clearly designated maximum rates; and 

(c) That in accordance with the normal operation of such 
a plan the employee would normally be reviewed for a merit 
increase or entitled to a length of service increase at the time 
the increase-is granted; and 

(d) That if the plan provides for increases in specific 
amounts or percentage increases shall not be granted in excess 
of such amounts or percentages; and 

(e) That if the plan does not provide for increases in specific 
amounts or percentages, the amount of increase granted to 
any individual employee shall not exceed the figure reached 
by dividing the total amount of the merit and/or length of 
service increases granted to individual employees in that 
classification during the calendar year 1950 by the number of 
employees in that classification who received such increases. 
Where job classifications are grouped into labor grades or 
levels and wage or salary rate administration has been in 
terms of such grades or levels, the average referred to may be 
computed for each such grade or level. 

(f) That no employee’s rate shall be raised above the maxi- 
mum rate of his job classification. 


_ Sec. 2. Merit and/or length of service increases in absence 
of plan. In the absence of an established plan meeting the 
requirements of Section 1 above, merit and/or length of service 
increases may be granted subject to the following conditions: 

(a) That the employee shall not have received a merit and/ 
or length of service increase during the 12 calendar months 
preceding the effective date of such increase. 

(b) That the number of employees whose rates may be 
increased in any one calendar month shall not exceed the 
proportionate number of increases granted per month during 
the calendar year 1950 in each bargaining unit or other 
appropriate groups of employees. . 

(c) That the increase granted an employee shall not exceed 
in amount the figure reached by dividing the total amount of 
merit and/or length of service increases granted to employees 
in the same job classification during the calendar year 1950, 
by the number of employees in that classification who re- 
ceived such increases; Provided, That in an establishment that 
has no system of job classifications, the increase shall not 
exceed in amount a figure similarly computed which averages 
the increases granted to employees doing similar work during 
the calendar year 1950. Where job classifications are grouped 


into labor grades or levels and wage or salary rate adminis- 
tration has been in terms of such grades or levels, the average 
referred to may be computed for each such grade or level. 

(d) That no employee shall be raised to a rate higher than 
the maximum rate of the job classification, or in the absence 
of a formal system of rate ranges, than the highest rate paid 
to any employee doing similar work on January 25, 1951, 
except as such highest rate may have been raised pursuant 
to the terms of General Regulation No. 2 or other actions of 
the Board authorizing increases in wage or salary rates. 

Szc. 3. Promotions and transfers. When a bona fide pro- 
motion or transfer of an employee to a higher job is made, 
the payment to such employee of the rate for such job is 
permissible provided: 

(a) That the employee is required to perform the normal 
duties of the job to which he is promoted or transferred. 


(b) That if the job to which the employee is promoted or 
transferred has a rate range, the rate within the range which 
he may be paid shall be governed by the practice followed 
under the terms of the applicable collective bargaining agree- 
ment, or under a written statement of policy or procedure 
existing and in actual operation on January 25, 1951. If such 
agreement or written statement does not exist, the employer 
shall follow the same practice in determining such rate as 
he followed in the calendar year 1950. In no event shall the 
employee receive a rate in excess of the maximum of the rate 
range to which he is promoted or transferred. 

Suc. 4. New or changed jobs. Rates for new or changed jobs 
may be established in accordance with plans or procedures in 
effect on January 25, 1951, or, if no plan or procedure was in 
effect on such date, the rates established must be in balance 
with the existing rate structure. Slight or inconsequential 
changes in job content shall not provide the basis for estab- 
lishing new job classifications, rates or rate ranges nor justify 
changes in existing job classifications, rates or rate ranges. 

Suc. 5. Hiring of new employees. A new employee may not 
be hired at a rate exceeding: 

(a) The minimum of the rate range of the job classification 
into which he is hired, provided that an employee who has 


special ability and experience may be hired at a rate corre- 


sponding to such ability and experience within the rate range, 
or 

(b) The rate of the job, or 

(c) The minimum rate paid to any employees during similar 
work during the pay period immediately preceding January 
25, 1951, if the establishment has no system of job classi- 
fication. 

Sec. 6. Permissible variations in earnings. Variations in 
earnings of industrial employees subsequent to January 25, 
1951, resulting from the following are permissible: Provided, 


/ 


Such variations result from the operation of collective bar-- 


gaining agreements or other plans or practices in effect on or 
before January 25, 1951, and further provided that the method 
of application of such agreements, plans or practices is con- 
sistent with the method of application over a reasonable 
period of time prior to January 25, 1951: 

(a) The normal operation or application of incentive rates 
or plans; or 

(b) Change from one shift to another; or 

(c) The normal operation of a system for payment of com- 
mission on sales or business transactions; or 

(d) The payment of overtime, premium, or penalty rates; 
or 

(e) Other similar auxiliary pay practices. 
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Src. 7. Rates subject to revision. The rate or rate ranges 
within which this regulation is to be operative may be revised 
pursuant to the other applicable regulations of the Board. 

Src. 8. Record keeping required. The employer shall keep 
records of each wage or salary adjustment made pursuant to 
the terms of Sections 1 through 5 of this general regulation 
in readily accessible form for inspection by the Wage Stabil- 
ization Board. 

Src. 9. Increases shall not justify price increases. Increases 
in the wage rates of employees granted under the terms of 
this General Regulation shall not furnish a basis either to 
increase price ceilings or resist otherwise justifiable reductions 
in price ceilings. 

Note: The record keeping and reporting requirements 
of this regulation have been approved by the Bureau of 
the Budget in accordance with the Federal Reports Act 
of 1942. 

OFFICIAL INTERPRETATIONS 
_ These interpretations are issued as general guides by 
the staff of the Wage Stabilization Board and do not con- 
stitute legal rulings. 


Administrative Interpretation of February 15, 1951 


Q. What does this regulation do? 

_ A. This regulation permits, without prior Wage Stabiliza- 
tion Board approval, certain (1) merit and/or length of 
service increases, (2) promotions and transfers, (3) rates for 
new and changed jobs, (4) rates for new employees, and (5) 
variations in individual earnings through incentive rates or 
plans, shift differentials, commission systems, overtime, pre- 
mium, or penalty rates, or other similar auxiliary pay prac- 
tices. 

The regulation sets forth in detail all of the prerequisites for 
making those individual adjustments which do not require 
Board approval. Because of the wide variety of practices 
affected by this regulation, it is imperative that you study 
the regulation carefully and that in all doubtful cases you 
‘consult the local office of the Wage and Hour Division. 


Administrative Interpretation of April 13, 1951 
1. Incentive Plans 
I. New Incentive Plans 


A. The institution of any new incentive wage or piece 
rate system, the extension of an established wage or piece rate 
system to departments not previously covered by existing 
plans, and the change or modification of an established incen- 
tive wage or piece rate system may not be put into effect 
without prior authorization and approval of the Wage 
Stabilization Board, except to the extent described in para- 
graph I-B below. 

B. If the installation, extension or change or modification 
of an incentive wage or piece rate system was provided for in 

_a written agreement which was executed on or before Janu- 
ary 25, 1951, or formaily determined and communicated to 
the employees on or before said date, it may be put into effect 
without the prior authorization and approval of the Wage 
Stabilization Board, under General Wage Regulation 2, pro- 
vided that the agreement, or communication, by its terms, 
‘specifies: 

1. A definite relationship between the existing hourly 
earnings and expected actual earnings under the incentive 
plan, 

2. That the calculation and establishment of production 
standards be based on the use of recognized engineering 
principles and techniques (this may include results deter- 
mined by either time study or the use of past production 
records), 

3. That the studies necessary to the installation of the 
plan are to be begun without delay and that the rates are 
to be placed into effect as soon as such studies are com- 
pleted. 


II. Maintenance of Established Plans 


_A. Adjustments may be made in established incentive and 
piece rates to reflect a change in method, product, tools, 
material, design, or production conditions, and rates may be 
established for new production items, under the provisions 
of Section 4 of General Wage Regulation 5, as amended, 
without prior Board approval, if in accordance with estab- 
lished rate setting principles: 

(1) The changes constitute more than slight or inconse- 
quential changes in job content; and 


(2) The changes are made in accordance with the engin- 
eering techniques and practices heretofore applied by the 
employer to the balance of the rate structure in calculating 
the production standards for the job; and 


(3) The base rate, hourly rate, or guaranteed minimum, 
as the case may be, is not changed thereby. 


B. Where there is a subsequent change in the content and 
requirements of a particular job resulting from a change in 
method, product, tools, material, design, or production con- 
ditions, or resulting from the introduction of a new produc- 
tion item, which change results in a lower production standard 
for such job, Section 6 (a) of General Wage Regulation 5, as 
ag requires a reduction in the rate applicable to such 
job. 


2. Section 1 (e) 


In response to an inquiry it was stated that the total amount 
of merit and/or length of service increases granted in a, classi- 
fication in 1950 divided by the number of employees in such 
classification who received such increases in 1950, fixes the 
annual amount of the merit and/or length of service increase 
which may be granted to one employee. 


3. Section 2 (a) 

Q. Under Section 2 (a) of General Wage Regulation 5, can 
an employee be granted both a merit and a length of service 
increase during one calendar year or is he limited to one or 
the other increase during the 12-month period ? 


A. The 12-month limitation in this section applies to each 
type of increase. Accordingly, this section does not prohibit 
both a merit and a length of service increase during a period 
of 12 calendar months. 


Q. In the situation where an employee has been employed 
less than 12 months, must he wait until the end of the 
12-month period before he can be granted a progression in- 
crease? For example, must an employee who has been em- 
ployed only three months wait for nine months before being 
given a length of service or merit increase ? 


A. Section 2 (a) does not prohibit an employee who has 
been employed less than 12 months from receiving an increase 
until he has been employed 12 months. 


4. Section 2 (b) 


The company stated that in granting merit increases to 
salaried employees it had historically grouped certain em- 
ployees who were exempt as executive or administrative 
employees under the Fair Labor Standards Act with certain 
non-exempt salaried employees. It asked whether such group- 
ing was appropriate for the purpose of Sec. 2 (b) of General 
Wage Regulation 5. 

The company was advised: 

“Section 2 (b) requires that the number of employees 
whose rates may be increased in any one calendar month in 
1951 shall not exceed the proportionate number of increases 
granted per month during 1950 ‘in each bargaining unit or 
other appropriate group of employees.’ When there is a 
group of employees who are within a bargaining unit, such 
employees may be treated as a group within Section 2 (b). 
If there is no bargaining relationship involved, the com- 


pany for purposes of Section 2 (b) may group its employees 
according to its historical pattern and practice followed in 
the past as to such employees. Since your proposed group- 
ings appear to conform to this standard, you may treat 
them as appropriate groups for the purpose of Section 2 (b) 
of General Wage Regulation 5.” 


The company stated that during the year 1950 it employed 
an average of 100 production and maintenance employees and 
made a total of 48 merit increases. It asked whether (a) on 
the basis of the same number of employees, the company 
could make a total of 48 increases in 1951 spread over various 
periods of time, and (b) if 200 employees were employed in 
1951, it could make a total of 96 increases spread over various 
periods of time. 


The company was advised: 


“On the basis of the facts submitted, the company can 
make a total of 48 merit increases in 1951 spread over 
various periods of time, assuming the same number of 
employees in 1951 as in 1950. If, as you suggest, the em- 
ployment figure should double in 1951 over 1950, the com- 
pany can make a total of 96 merit increases in 1951 spread 
over various periods of time. However, in figuring the 

. number of increases which would be permissible in 1951, the 
proportion is not to be computed on the average employ- 
ment throughout the year, but on the maximum number of 
full-time persons employed in 1950 as compared with the 
maximum number employed in 1951. Once the number of 
permissible increases is established under this formula, the 
company is not necessarily limited to granting the same 
proportionate number of increases per month in 1951 as 
was granted per month in 1950, so long as the total pro- 
portionate number in the calendar year 1951 does not 
exceed the proportionate number in the calendar year 1950.” 


5. Section 2 (c) 


Q. Under Section 2 (c) of General Wage Regulation 5, is 
there a separate amount figure for the purpose of merit in- 
creases and another separate amount figure for length of 
service increases or must the figure amount accommodate 
both types of increases ? 


A. Separate computations should be made for merit and 
length of service increases under this section. 


Administrative Interpretations of April 30, 1951 
6. Section 2 (b) 


@. If an employer’s wage or salary rate administration has 
been in terms of grades or levels, is it compulsory to compute 
the limitations on the basis of those grades or levels, or is it 
optional for the employer to use the job classification basis, 
not considering that his wage or salary rate administration 
has been in terms of grades or levels ? 


A. If an employer’s wage or salary rate administration 
has been in terms of grades or levels, the average referred to in 
Section 2 (c) of General Wage Regulation 5 should be com- 
puted for each such grade or level in accordance with past 
practice. : 


7. Section 2 (d) 


Q. How does GeneraljWage’ Regulation 5, Section 2, affect 
employees in the top level of management ? For example, a 
company has a treasurer who is paid $20,000 per year, there 
is no minimum or maximum for the job and no one in the 
company doing similar work. Can this man be increased for 
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merit and/or length of service or does the company have td 
get approval to increase his pay ? 


A. Section 2 (d) of General Wage Regulation 5, prohibit 
a length of service or merit increase to this employee, so thai, 
any increase given must come within the allowable limits oj 
General Wage Regulation 6. Increases in excess of thes¢ 
limits require prior Board approval. 


8. Adjustments of Errors in Existing Incentive 
Piece Rate Systems 


Adjustments of existing incentive or piece rates to correct) 
errors in the calculation of production standards are permis 
sible without prior approval of the Wage Stabilization Board] 
under Section 4 of General Wage Regulation 5, if, in accord-| 
ance with established rate setting principles: (1) The changes} 
are made in accordance with the engineering techniques and|) 
practices theretofore applied by the employer to the balance} 
of the rate structure, and (2) The base rate, hourly rate, or 
guaranteed minimum, as the case may be, is not changed|f, 
thereby. 

: | 
Administrative Interpretations of June 21, 1951 | 
9. Section 1 
In order to constitute a plan under Section 1 of General | 
Wage Regulation 5, the following requirements must be 
satisfied: l 

1. The written plan must be contained in (a) a written | 
collective bargaining agreement, or (b) a written statement | 
of policy or procedures, or (c) a written notice which has been H 
furnished to, or posted for, employees. | 

2. The plan must contain in writing specific time intervals 
when employees are to be reviewed for. merit and/or length | 
of service increases. A plan which merely establishes a mini- | 
mum time requirement does not qualify under Section 1. 

3. The plan must contain in writing rate ranges for each 
job classification with clearly designated minimum and maxi- 
mum rates. 

4. Neither the written plan nor any of the elements of the 
plan which are required to be in writing may be constructed 
from payroll records. However, the plan need not be con- 
tained in its entirety in one written document. 


5. If a plan qualifies under Section 1 with respect to in- 
creases for only some of the employees covered by the plan, 
increases may be granted under that section only to those 
employees. Increases for other employees may be granted 
pursuant to Section 2. For example, if a plan provides for 
increases at specific time intervals for employees who have 
been in the employ of the company for less than one year but 
does not provide specific time intervals thereafter, increases to 
employees employed less than one year may be granted under 
Section 1, and increases for other employees may be made to 
the extent permitted by Section 2. p 

6. If a plan which qualifies under Section 1 provides for 
increases in specific amounts or percentages in some cases but _ 
not in others, increases may be granted under paragraph (d) 
insofar as the plan provides for increases in specific amounts 
or percentages, and in all other cases, the amount of increase 
must be calculated in accordance with paragraph (e). 


7. Where the plan sets forth steps of increase with specific 


amount or percentage limitations, the amount of increase shall 
be determined in accordance with paragraph (d). 
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10. Section 2 (b) 


Inquiry was made whether the phrase “appropriate groups 
of employees” as used in Section 2 (b) of General Wage Regu- 
lation 5 was to be given the same meaning as the phrase 
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“appropriate employee unit” as used in Section 2 (b) of 
General Wage Regulation 6. 

“Under both Regulations 5 and 6 the determination of what 
constitutes an appropriate group or unit of employees depends 
on the past practices of the employer. Such past practice may 
differ for each purpose, however, and result, therefore, in 
different groups being appropriate. In order to establish such 
a historical relationship with respect to merit and/or length 
of service increases the employer must have applied uniform 
standards and techniques to, and correlated amounts of 
such increases for the entire group. If such relationship does 
exist, the company may use such group for the purpose of 
Section 2 (b) of General Wage Regulation 5. 


“The restriction in Section 2 (b) of General Wage Regu- 
lation 6, requiring that exempt and non-exempt salaried 
employees be treated as separate groups, need not be followed 
for the purpose of General Wage Regulation 5.” 


11. Section 2 (a) 


Section 2 (a) of General Wage Regulation 5 bars an em- 
ployee from receiving a second merit increase within 12 calen- 
dar months after the effective date of his first merit increase, 
even if such employee may have been promoted to a new 
job in the interim. 
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WAGE STABILIZATION BOARD—GENERAL REGULATION NO. 6, FEBRUARY 27, 1951 


Permissible General Wage Increases 


Srcrion 1. Policy. If general increases in wage and salary 
evels in an appropriate employee unit have been less than ten 
10) percent since the base pay period, future increases in 
wages, salaries, and other compensation may be permitted in 
ymounts up to but not in excess of the difference between such 
past increases, if any, and the permissible ten (10) percent.! 
[his ten (10) percent figure shall be reviewed in the light of 
the April, 1951, index number of the Official Consumer Price 
Index (revised) of the Bureau of Labor Statistics when 
published. 


Sec. 2. Definitions under this regulation—(a) Base pay 
period. ‘The base pay period shall be the first regular payroll 
period for each appropriate employee unit ending on or after 
January 15, 1950. 

(b) Appropriate employee unit. An appropriate employee 
anit for the measurement of changes in wage levels is a group 
composed of all employees in a bargaining unit, in a plant or 
other establishment, or in a department thereof, or in a com- 
pany, or in an industry, as best adapted to preserve con- 
tractual or historical relationships. 


Anappropriate employee unit for the measurement of changes 
in salary levels is each plant or major business division of an 
employer, or each certified or recognized collective bargaining 
unit, treating as separate groups, however, (i) those em- 
ployees who qualify as “executive, administrative, profes- 
sional or outside sales personnel’’ under the definition of the 
Fair Labor Standards Act, as amended; and (ii) other salaried 
employees in the unit. 


(ce) Wage and salary levels. Wage and salary levels include 
time and incentive earnings, commission rates, and actual or 
prorated sums of any regularly paid bonuses and night shift 
differentials, but exclude overtime premium payments, em- 
ployer contributions to or payments of insurance or welfare 
benefits, employer contributions to pension funds or annuities, 
and other like allowances. 


Thus, wage levels are to be expressed as average straight 
time hourly earnings, including prorated night shift differ- 
entials. Salary levels may be computed on the basis of regu- 
larly scheduled weekly, bi-weekly, semi-monthly, or monthly 
pay periods. 

(d) General increases in wages and salaries. For the purpose 
of calculating prior increases in wage and salary levels, general 
increases are defined as those increases in wage and salary 
rates which raised straight time earnings by one (1) percent 
or more in the appropriate employee unit. General increases 
do not include merit increases, promotions, reclassifications, 
length of service increases or other wage or salary adjustments 
of the types covered by General Regulation 5. 


(e) Other compensation. Increases in other compensation 
to be considered for the purpose of applying the policy herein 
set forth are prorated changes in compensation benefits such 
as night shift bonuses, overtime premium rates, vacation, 
holiday and like allowances, pension, insurance, and health 
and welfare benefits paid by employers, or contributions of 
employers on account thereof. 


(f) Proration. Proration of bonuses, commissions, incentive 
earnings, etc., and of other compensation, to a payroll period 
shall be done by allocating to said payroll period a proportion- 
ate share of the total of such payments within the appropriate 
employee unit over the calendar year or such shorter period of 
time as is representative in the case of each class of payments. 

1for example, if general wage and salary increases in an appro- 
priate unit have amounted to seven (7) percent since the base pay 
period, then not more than a three (8) percent increase is permissible. 
This three (3) percent may be applied to wages and salaries alone 
or it may be applied wholly or in part to other forms of compensation. 
The cost of increases in other forms of compensation must be de- 
ducted from the three (3) percent. 


Ssc. 3. Administration. Subject to subsequent adminis- 
trative arrangement increases in wages, salaries and other 
compensation permissible under the terms of the policy set 
forth in Section 1 above do not require the specific prior 
authorization of the Wage Stabilization Board; provided, 
however, that no such increase shall be deemed permissible 
unless appropriate written reports are filed with the nearest 
office of the Wage and Hour Division of the United States 
Department of Labor within 10 days after such increases are 
made effective showing the essential facts and the method of 
calculation. These reports are subject to review and the 
increases on which they report are subject to revocation if 
they are found to exceed permissible amounts. In the case of 
executive, administrative and professional employees, reports 
shall be filed as subsequently determined by the Board. 


Suc. 4. Base pay period abnormalities. Companies, including 
appropriate employee units thereof, having no payroll 
period ending on or about January 15, 1950, because they were 
not in operation at that time, or having plainly abnormal pay 
levels during that period because of seasonal peculiarities, 
broad changes in product mix, wide swings in employment, 
and the like, may apply to the Wage Stabilization Board for 
appropriate and supportable adjustments of the base period 
pay level figures against which employee compensation 
changes are to be measured. The Wage Stabilization Board 
may give consideration on application to the special problems 
of seasonal industries; and to unusual cases involving firms or 
industries in which the rates on or about January 15, 1950, 
were grossly out of line with their normal relationships, pro- 
vided the parties had no adequate opportunity to correct 
such misalignment by January 25, 1951. Applications under 
this Section may be submitted to the nearest office of the 
Wage and Hour Division of the United States Department of 
Labor on forms to be provided for that purpose. 

Src. 5. Rare and unusual cases. In rare and unusual cases 
where the critical needs of essential civilian or defense pro- 
duction require it, the Wage Stabilization Board will consider 
the approval or authorization of increases in wages, salaries, 
and other compensation greater in amount than those specified 
in Section 1 hereof. Such cases will be limited to those situa- 
tions where there are serious manpower shortages and in which 
other governmental agencies concerned with production and 
manpower problems certify to the Board that a concerted 
program has been undertaken to remedy the shortages and 
that an increase in wages, salaries or other compensation is 
indispensable to attract required labor to or retain it in essen- 
tial civilian or defense industries or plants. Applications under 
this Section may be submitted to the nearest office of the 
Wage and Hour Division of the United States Department of 
Labor on forms to be provided for that purpose. : 

Src. 6. Further study. The Board continues to have under 
study, among other subjects, the question of pension and 
health and welfare plans. 

Note: The record keeping and reporting requirements of 
this Regulation have been approved by the Bureau of the 
Budget in accordance with the Federal Reports Act of 1942, 


Resolution of the Wage Stabilization Board on 
Base Period Abnormality Cases, May 25, 1951 


Petitions filed under General Wage Regulation No. 6, 
Section 4 (Base Pay Period Abnormalities) will be dealt with 
in the following manner: 


1. Seasonal establishments not in substantial operation 
on January 15, 1950. 

a. Permission shall be granted to select as a base 

period, the first payroll period after January 15, 1950, 


when employment reached 75% of the 1950 peak employ- 
ment; provided that wage rates in effect at the end of the 
1949 season are used in computing base period average 
earnings. Petitions in this category may be disposed of 
by the Executive Director. (This section is to become 
effective on June 25, 1951.) 


b. In individual cases where the procedure described 
in 1 (a) is not appropriate, the following method will be 
considered: The base period for such plants will be the 
first payroll period after January 15, 1950, (a) when a 
balanced occupational composition was attained, or 
(b) when employment reached 75% of the 1950 peak 
employment, using wage rates then in effect for the pur- 
pose of computing base period earnings. The percentage 
of increase in cost-of-living between January 15, 1950, 
and the base period will be deducted from the 10% 
increase allowable under General Wage Regulation 6. 
Petitions in this category may be disposed of by the 
Executive Director. 


2. Plants established between January 15, 1950, and 
January 26, 1951. 

The base period for any such plant will be the first 
payroll period (a) when a balanced occupational compo- 
sition was attained, or (b) when employment reached 
75% of the size at the time the petition was filed. The 
percentage of increase in cost-of-living between Janu- 
ary 15, 1950, and the base period will be deducted from 
the 10% increase allowable under General Wage Regu- 
lation No. 6. Petitions in this category may be disposed 
of by the Executive Director. 


3. Establishments in which job classifications are substan- 
tially different from those in effect on January 15, 1950, 
because of conversion or other reasons. 

The base period for such plants will be the first payroll 
period, after the new occupational classification and 
corresponding wage rates were introduced, (a) when a 
balanced occupational composition was attained, or 
(b) when employment reached 75% of the size at the 
time the petition was filed. The percentage of increase in 
cost-of-living between January 15, 1950, and the base 
period will be deducted from the 10% increase allowable 
under General Wage Regulation No. 6. Petitions in 
this category may be disposed of by the Executive 
Director. 


4. Establishments which have experienced wide swings in 
employment since January 15, 1950, although the job classi- 
fications and methods of payment have not substantially 
changed. 

Average straight-time hourly earnings for each job 
classification, as of January 15, 1950, will be weighted by 
the number of employees in each classification, as of the 
date of the application, if the Board is satisfied that this 
method will yield equitable results. Petitions in this eate- 
gory should be presented to a committee of the Board. 


5. Cases in which adjustments were made after January 15, 


1950, to come in compliance with the 1949 amendments to the 
Fair Labor Standards Act. 

Adjustments made after January 15, 1950, to come in 
compliance with the 1949 amendments to the Fair Labor 
Standards Act may be incorporated into the base period 
pay level figures. Petitions in this category may be 
disposed of by the Executive Director. 


6. Petitions filed under Regulation No. 6, Section 4, not 
covered in paragraphs 1 through 5, will be considered by the 
Board on a case-by-case basis. 


Amendment to General Regulation No. 6 


On June 6, 1951, the Wage Stabilization Board approved 
a resolution amending General Regulation No. 6 so that 
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“productivity increases of the ‘General Motors’ type would 
be permissible.” i 
“The Board has been discussing general policy including — 
possible revision of General Wage Regulations 6 (the 10% 
formula) and 8 (the approval of ‘escalator’ clauses), and thd 
letter of the Economic Stabilization Administrator to thd 
Chairman of the Wage Stabilization Board dated February, 
27, 1951. 

“The Board feels that substantial progress has been made) 
towards the development of a general policy and expects) 
to be able to complete this task shortly. 

“Among the problems being considered are those contracts ; 
executed prior to January 26, 1951, commonly referred to as} | 
involving ‘productivity’ increases or an ‘improvement factor’ ; 
or ‘deferred increases.’ F 

“Tt is clear that whatever form the general policy finally} 
takes, it will include provisions which will make possible the! 
approval under certain conditions and within certain limita- 
tions of certain of these cases, at least where no price increase! | 
is required as a result of the wage increase involved. ht 

“The pending General Motors-UAW-CIO contract illus-| 
trates one type of case the board has in mind. [ 

“Resolved therefore that the staff be authorized to process |)’ 
pursuant to this statement the General Motors-UAW agree- 
ment and similar cases involving agreements executed prior i 
to January 26, 1951, now pending before the Board where | 
the employer warrants that the wage increase will not be i 
used as the basis of a request for a price increase.” 


OFFICIAL INTERPRETATIONS 


These interpretations are issued as general guides by 
the staff of the Wage Stabilization Board and do not con- ||) 
stitute legal rulings. 


Administrative Interpretations of February 17, 1951 


These interpretations were issued prior to the approval |), 
of this regulation by the Economic Stabilization Ad- 
ministrator. The first question pointed out that the | 
regulation would not be effective until the Economic | 
Stabilization Director approved the regulation, which he | 
did on February 27, 1951. 

2. @. What is the purpose of Regulation No. 6? 

A, Disparities as between groups of employees as a conse- | 
quence of such factors as different expiration or wage reopen- | 
ing dates in collective bargaining agreements or other special | 
circumstances developed during 1950. Disparities also devel- | 
oped in various industries between increases in wage and salary || 
rates and increases in the cost-of-living. These disparities | 
were frozen as a result of the issuance of General Wage Stabil- | 
ization Regulation No. 1 of the Economic Stabilization | 
Administration. In order to deal with, and attempt to solve 
this inequity or “catching-up” problem, or to facilitate the 
effective prosecution of the national defense effort, the board 
has recommended the policies contained in Regulation No. 6. 
These policies are designed to correct such inequities as have 
arisen because of disparities between increases in wages and | 
salaries and the increase in the cost-of-living since January 15, |) 
1950, or which may be subsequently arise during the period | 
covered by the policies embodied in Regulation No. 6. 


3. Q. Does this regulation permit the wage and salary 
increases ? 

A. Yes. It permits general increases within certain defined 
limits. 

4. Q. What kind of general increases are permitted ? 

A. Increases in wages, salaries or other forms of compen- 
sation such as vacations, holiday allowances, pensions and 
welfare plans, overtime compensation, night-shift bonuses 
and like allowances. 


5. Q Does a general increase include increases due to 
merit, promotions, reclassification, length of service, and the 
like ? 


| 
| A. No. The definition specifically excludes such individual 
(mcreases and other like wage and salary adjustments. These 
‘are governed by General Regulation 5 previously issued by 
the board. The new regulation permits general increases to 
‘be made in addition to such individual increases as are covered 
by General Regulation 5. 

| 6. @. What amount of general increase is permissible ? 

| A. General increases to employees in an appropriate unit 
lare permitted in an amount equal to ten (10) percent of the 
|wage or salary level of such group of employees in January, 
|1950, less the percentage amount of general increases in wage 
jand salary rates since that date, as specified in the regulation. 

The permissible amount of such increases is figured on the 
‘basis of what already has happened to the wages or salaries of 
employees, not as ind‘viduals, but as a group in an “appro- 
‘priate employee unit.” The 10 percent figure is calculated 
‘on the basis of a “base pay period,” which is the first regular 
payroll period ending on or after January 15, 1950. 

7. Q. How do you determine the wage or salary level of 
employees in an appropriate unit during the base period ? 
A. You take an average of straight-time earnings received 
by employees in the appropriate unit during the base-payroll 
period. The earnings total should include all wage, salary, 
incentive, commission, bonus and night shifts payments. 
They do not include, however, earnings due to overtime pre- 
mium payments, employer contributions to pension, insur- 
ance or welfare funds, vacation and holiday allowances and 
like allowances. 
8. Q. How are shift bonuses handled in applying General 

Regulation 6 ? 

_ A. (1) In computation of the level of base period earnings, 
shift bonuses are to be included. (2) In calculating offsets to 
the 10 percent allowable increase, increases in shift bonus 
tates are to be taken into account. (3) In making adjustments 
after the January 25, 1951, date, new or increased shift 
bonuses must be included and charged against the 10 percent 
allowable increase. 


Examples of Permissible Increase Computations: 


9. (a) Q. Average earnings (including shift bonuses) in 
the appropriate unit during the January, 1950, base period = 
$1.50. Thus, 10 percent of $1.50=15 cents. On July 1, 1950, 
a 5-cent general wage and salary increase was given. In 
addition, a 10-cent-per-hour increase in the contribution of 
the employer to an existing pension and welfare fund was 
granted. How much of the 15-cent permissible increase 
remains available at the present time ? 

A. 10 cents. Only the 5-cent general wage and salary 
increase is to be offset. Increases in employer contributions to 
insurance plans, pension plans and welfare funds are NOT 
to be offset under Regulation 6 if they occurred prior to 
January 25, 1951. The 10-cent figure available may be used 
to grant increases in wage rates of that amount. Or, it may 
be devoted, in whole or in part, to increases in other forms 
of compensation such as night-shift bonuses, overtime pre- 
mium pay rates, vacation and holiday allowances, pension, 
insurance and welfare funds and like allowances. 

(b) Q. Suppose the average earnings of the employees in 
an appropriate unit were $1.70 per hour; on August 1, 1950, 
a general wage increase of 6 cents per hour was put into effect, 
this being the only adjustment in wage rates or any form of 
compensation since January 15, 1950; it is now proposed to 
put into effect a general wage increase of 10 cents per hour. 
Is this permissible under Regulation 6 ? 

A. Yes. The 6-cent plus the 10-cent equal 16 cents, which 
is less than 10 percent of $1.70. 

(c) Q. Suppose the same facts as in Question 9 (a) except 
that there were also adjustments made on August 1 in the 
vacation allowances and in holiday allowances worth 3 cents 
an hour. Is the 10-cent-per-hour increase still permissible ? 
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A, Yes. Increases in vacation allowances and holiday 
allowances are not to be offset. 

(d) Q. Suppose the same facts as in Question 9 (b) except 
that it is proposed to make an increase now of 10 cents an 
hour and also to put into effect a welfare plan to which the 
employer will contribute 5 cents an hour. Is this permissible 
under Regulation No. 6? 

A. No. The 6-cent August, 1950, wage increase plus the 
proposed 10-cent wage increase would add up to 16 cents, 
leaving only. 1 cent available for other adjustments. The in- 
crease in contributions to the welfare plan must be offset 
against the permissible 10 percent. 

10. Q. In determining the base-period wage-and-salary 
level, how are bonuses and the like prorated ? 

A. Bonuses, commissions, incentive earnings, and the like, 
are prorated to the base pay-roll period for the appropriate 
employee unit by allocating to such period the proportionate 
share of the total of such payments over the calendar year or 
such shorter period as is representative in the case of each 
class of such payments. 

11. Q. What is meant by an appropriate employee unit ? 

A. An appropriate unit for the measurement of changes in 
wage levels is a group composed of all employees in a bargain- 
ing unit, or in a company, or in an industry, as best adapted 
to preserve contractual or historical relationships. In the 
case of salary levels an appropriate unit consists of each plant 
or major division of an employer, or each certified or recog- 
nized collective bargaining unit. 


12. Q. In the case of a unit of employees all of whom are 
salaried, is any distinction made as to executive, adminis- 
trative, professional, or outside sales personnel ? 


A. Yes. In such cases the salary level of employees who 
are not in supervisory capacities must be computed sepa- 
rately from that of executive, administrative, professional and 
Bee sales personnel, as defined in the Fair Labor Standards 

ct. 

13. Q. Is it necessary to file an application or seek approval 
of a general increase which is permissible under the terms of 
the new regulation as described above, before placing such 
increase in effect ? 

A. No. No prior authorization is required in order to make 
such increase effective provided a report is filed as explained 
in Question 14. 


14, Q. Is it necessary to file any report in connection with 
such increase ? 


A. Yes. A report showing the essential facts concerning, 
and the method used to calculate such increase must be filed 
not later than 10 days after the increase is made effective. 
Except for increases covering executive, administrative, pro- 
fessional and outside sales personnel, such report must be 
filed with the nearest office of the Wage and Hour Division 
of the United States Department of Labor. Reports covering 
executive, administrative, professional and outside sales per- 
sonnel should be filed in accordance with instructions which 
will be announced by the Wage Stabilization Board. All 
reports will be carefully reviewed. 

15. @. What action will be taken in the event such a 
report discloses that an increase in excess of the amount 
allowable has been put into effect ? 

A. The increase in excess of the allowable amount will be 
subject to revocation by board action. 

16. Q. Is it contemplated that the 10 percent figure for 
permissible increases under the regulation will be revised ? 

A. The policy expressly provides that the 10 percent figure 
shall be reviewed by the board in the light of the April, 1951, 
index number of the official consumer price index (revised) 
of the Bureau of Labor Statistics when published. 

17. Q. Are there any other instances in which general 
increases may be approved by the board even though such 


CONFERE 


increases are not covered by the formula provided in the 
regulation ? 


A. Yes. Other general increases may be approved: (1) On 
the basis of base payroll period abnormalities, and (2) in rare 
and unusual cases of manpower shortages where critical needs 
of civilian or defense production are involved. 


; if Q. What is meant by base payroll period abnormali- 
ties 


A. Some companies, including appropriate employee units 
thereof, may have had no payroll period ending on or about 
January 15, 1950, because they were not in operation at that 
time. Others may have had plainly abnormal pay levels dur- 


ing that period because of seasonal peculiarities, broad © 


changes in products manufactured, wide swings in employ- 

ent and the like. Conditions such as these may of them- 
sqlves justify approval of general wage increases. Further, 
the Wage Stabilization Board may give consideration on 
application to the special problems of seasonal industries, and 
also to unusual cases involving firms or industries in which the 
rates on, or about, January 15, 1950, were grossly out of line 
with their normal relationships, provided the parties had no 


adequate opportunity to correct such misalignment by 
January 25, 1951. 


19. Q. Under what circumstances will general increases 
be approved to meet the critical needs of civilian or defense 
production ? 

A. Inrare and unusual cases where critical needs of civilian 
or defense production are involved the Wage Stabilization 
Board will consider the approval of increases in wages, sal- 
aries and other compensation greater in amount that ordin- 
arily permissible. Such cases will be limited to those situa- 
tions where there are serious manpower shortages and in 
which other Governmental agencies concerned with produc- 
tion and manpower problems certify to the board that a con- 
certed program has been undertaken to remedy the shortages 
and that an increase in wages, salaries or other compensation 
is indispensable to attract required labor or retain it in essen- 
tial civilian or defense industries or plants. 


20. Q. Is it necessary to file an application or seek approval 
of a general increase based upon base-payroll-period abnor- 
malities or to meet the critical needs of civilian or defense 
production ? 

A. Yes. Application for prior approval of such an increase 
must be submitted to the Wage Stabilization Board through 
the offices of the Wage and Hour Division of the United States 
Department of Labor. 


21. Q. Does the regulation provide for further study by 
the board of any “fringe” type wage or salary adjustments ? 
A. Yes. Section 7 of the regulation declares that the board 


is continuing its study of the questions of pension and health 
and welfare plans. 


Administrative Interpretations of April 13, 1951 


1. Retroactivity of Increases Put Into Effect Under 
General Wage Regulation 6 


Where the amount of a wage or salary increase is permissible 
under General Wage Regulation 6, the permissible amount of 
such increases may be made retroactive within the limits set 
forth below. No retroactivity is permissible in connection 
with such increases going beyond the applicable limits set 
forth below, without application and prior approval. 

1. Situation in which negotiated increase follows expir- 
ation of prior contract. In this situation any retroactive: 
date which is not earlier than the date of expiration of the 
prior contract is permissible under General Wage Regu- 
lation 6. 

2. Situations in which the negotiated increase is pursuant 
to reopening provision under existing contract. In this 
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situation any retroactive date which is not earlier th | 
the date on which the contract was reopened pursuant } 
its terms is permissible. 

3. First contract situation. In this type of case ar 
retroactive date going back to (a) the commencement | 
negotiations, or (b) certification of the union, will be pe 
missible under General Wage Regulation 6. 

4. Increases granted where there is no collective bal 
gaining representative. In this situation any increase retrq 
active to the commencement of the payroll period in whic 
the increase was decided upon is permissible under th 
Regulation. 


&. The Ten Per Cent Limitation in General Wag, 
Regulation 6 


In response to an inquiry a company was advised thal 
where such adjustment was in accordance with the estab 
lished practice of the company, a percentage increase migh 
be adjusted to the next whole cent, in the case of hourly paid 
workers, and the next whole dollar, in the case of salar] 
workers, even though such adjustment exceeded the 10 per} 
cent limitation by a-fraction. 


3. Offsetting FLSA Increases Under General Wag} 
Regulation 6 


Where increases to comply with the amendment to th 
FLSA, increasing the minimum rate to 75 cents per hour 
were made after the base pay period, such increases must bt 
offset against the 10 percent increase permitted by the reg 
lation. Increases to comply with the minimum rate unde} 
FLSA may be made even though such increases exceed thi 
10 percent permissible under General Wage Regulation 6. | 


4. Equality of Distribution and Participation 


Q. What is the rule under General Wage Regulation ¢ 
regarding distribution and participation for employees in an 
appropriate employee unit ? 

A. Neither distribution nor participation need be equa 
under General Wage Regulation 6. 


5. Decreases in Wage Rates Since the Base Pay Perioc 


Increases in wage rates which restore in whole, or in part; 
reductions in rates made since the base pay period may be 
made without offsetting such increases against the 10 percen 
increase allowed under General Wage Regulation 6. 


6. Inter-relationship Between General Wage Regu- 
lations 6 and 8 


Where there has been an agreement or a formal determina- 
tion on or before January 25, 1951, to pay a general wage 
increase at a stated future date and where there is also an 
escalator clause: 


(1) If the general increase is to be paid at a date pH 
to the next escalator date, the general increase may be paid 
to the extent that it falls within the 10 percent allowed under 
General Wage Regulation 6 and the escalator clause may 
then operate without regard to the 10 percent limitation, 

(2) Where the general increase and the escalation fall 
on the same date, the increase may be paid to the extent 
that it falls within the 10 percent and the escalator clause 
may operate without egard to the 10 percent limitation. 

(3) Where the escalator clause operates on a date earlier 
than the general increase date, the escalator increase counts 
towards the permissible 10 percent, although the total 
escalator increase may be paid even though it exceeds the 
10 percent, and the general increase may then be paid only 
to the extent that there is still a portion of the 10 percent 
remaining. 


* 
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In the case of agreements or determinations arrived at after 
January 25, the general increase and the escalator increase 
together may not exceed the 10 percent limitation. 


7. Base Pay Period 


The company stated that at the time of the base pay period, 
as defined in General Wage Regulation 6, one of its plants 
had been closed by strike and requested instructions on com- 
muting the 10 percent increase under General Wage Regu- 

tion 6. 

The company was advised as follows: 


“Tf the strike to which you refer constituted no more 
than a temporary work stoppage, and if no changes in rates 
of pay were to be put into effect as a condition of terminat- 
ing such stoppage, you may consider the first normal work- 
week after the employees returned to work as “‘the first 
regular payroll period for each appropriate employee unit 

ending on or after January 15, 1950.” 


8. Increases in Piecework Earnings 


The average straight-time hourly earnings for piece and 
day workers in the base pay period, as defined in General 
Wage Regulation 6, was $1.00 per hour. Since February, 
1950, the company had transformed additional operations to 
a piecework basis using the previous hourly rate as the base 
tate under the piece rate system. For the payroll period 
ending January 28, 1951, the average straight-time earnings 
for the same unit were $1.11 an hour. The company inquired 
whether this increase in earnings was required to be offset 
against the 10 percent permitted by General Wage Regu- 
lation 6. 

The company was advised: 


“Upon these facts, I wish to advise you that if the pre- 
vious hourly rates were incorporated without change into 

_ the piece rate, and if the piecework rates were determined 
in accordance with established rate setting principles, you 
are not required to offset the increases in earnings which 
you describe as resulting solely from increased productivity.” 


Administrative Interpretations of April 23, 1951 


9. Appropriate Employee Units 


The questions submitted by the company and the answers 
thereto were as follows: 


Q. May the company consider as an appropriate unit 
employees of the parent and its four subsidiary companies ? 

A. Such groupings are permissible if they are best adapted 
to preserve the historical rate relationships and are in con- 
formity with past practice. 

Q. May the company treat as an appropriate employee 
unit for the measurement of changes in salary levels (a) all sal- 
aried employees of the company not represented by a collec- 
tive bargaining agent, combining those employees who qualify 
as executive, administrative, professional, or outside sales 
personnel under the Fair Labor Standards Act, and (b) all 
other non-exempt salaried personnel ? 

A. This combination is not permissible under the language 
of Section 2 (b) of General Wage Regulation 6. 


10. Application of the Ten Percent Increase to Rate 
Changes 


The company stated that “in granting general increases 
under General Wage Regulation 6, we propose to adjust pro- 
gressive (length of service) wage and salary schedules by 
applying the permissible increase to the rate steps rather 
than the rates of individual employees.” 

The company suggested that this could properly be done 
by either of the following methods: 


“(a) By replacing the present schedule (which has al- 
ready been increased by the grant of a 6 percent increase, 
minimum $17.00 per month, maximum $60.00 per month), 
by the schedule in effect on January 15, 1950, increased 
at each step by 10 percent, or 

“(b) By adding to each step of the present schedule a 
percentage of the corresponding step in the schedule on 
January 15, 1950, such percentage not to be in excess of 
the amount by which general increases in wage and salary 
levels granted in the appropriate employee unit since the 
January, 1950, base pay period are less than 10 percent.” 
The company was advised: 


“The percentage adjustments in the rate ranges which 
you propose do not constitute a proper application of the 
formula described in General Wage Regulation 6. That 
regulation provides that the permissible amount of increase 
allowable is based on average straight-time hourly earnings 
during the base pay period, and not, as you suggest, upon 
the rate schedules then in effect. This does not mean, how- 
ever, that General Wage Regulation 6 prohibits any adjust- 
ments in rate ranges. Increases in the rate ranges, and not 
to individuals, can be made if the total effect of such in- 
creases does not exceed the amount available under General 
Wage Regulation 6, calculated on the basis of average 
straight-time earnings in the base pay period, less any in- 
creases granted since that date. In measuring the effect of 
such increases in the rate ranges, you must determine the 
amount which would be distributed to the employees if all 
received present increases in rates corresponding to the 
changes in the rate ranges.” 


11. Effect of Increase Retroactive to the Base Pay 
Period 


The company signed an agreement on February 9, 1951, 
providing for an increase of 7 cents per hour, effective as of 
October 1, 1948, and a reduction of the workweek from 48 to 
40 hours, without reduction in pay, effective September 1, 
1949. The reduction in hours from 48 to 40 had actually been 
put into effect on October 31, 1950, but final execution of the 
agreement was withheld because of dispute as to the amount 
of the hourly increase. The company was advised: 

“The reduction in workweek, without reduction in pay, 
does not require the prior approval of the Board since it 
was actually in effect, and thus part of the rate on Janu- 
ary 25, 1951. Moreover, upon the facts in your case, the 
change in rate thus effected may be treated as part of the 
wage and salary level during the base pay period within 
the formula of General Wage Regulation 6, inasmuch as the 
increase was in fact made on or before January 25, 1951, 
in October, 1950, retroactive to September 1, 1949. It does 
not, therefore, have to be offset as an increase granted 
during 1950 in applying General Wage Regulation 6. 

“The seven cents (7¢) hourly increase may be put into 
effect under General Wage Regulation 6. If the terms of 
the collective bargaining agreement relating to wages was 
reopened prior to October 1, 1948, and if it was, at that 
time, contemplated by the parties that the increase, when 
negotiated, would be made retroactive to that date, the 
retroactive payments to such date may now be made with- 
out prior Board approval. This increase may not be con- 
sidered as part of the wage and salary level during the base 
pay period, however, inasmuch as agreement was not 
reached until after January 25, 1951. It must, therefore, 
be offset as an increase granted since January 15, 1950, 
within the meaning of General Wage Regulation 6.” 


12. Retroactive Increases 


‘Wage increases otherwise permissible under Regulation 6, 
which are given to employees represented by collective bar- 
gaining agent pursuant to a voluntary wage reopening by the 


employer, upon the approval ‘of the collective bargaining 
agent, may be made retroactively effective to a date not earlier 
than the beginning of the payroll period in which the collec- 
tive bargaining agent’s approval is obtained, unless Wage 
Stabilization Board approval is secured for an earlier effec- 
tive date.” 


Administrative Interpretations of April 30, 1951 


13. Retroactive Increases 


Where employees not represented by a union have tradi- 
tionally and consistently been given wage increases retro- 
active to the same date as increases granted to union em- 
ployees in the same company, an increase for the non-union 
employees within the 10 percent authorized by General Wage 
Regulation 6 may be made retroactive to the retroactivity 
date of the union employees’ increase. 


14. Base Pay Period for Seasonal Industries 


An employer in a seasonal industry who had no payroll 
period ending on or about January 15, 1950, or who had a 
plainly abnormal pay level during that period because of 
seasonal peculiarities, may select a substitute payroll period 
for the purpose of calculating the amount of increase per- 
mitted by General Wage Regulation 6 in accordance with the 
following rule, without prior approval of the Wage Stabiliza- 
tion Board. 

An employer may select the first payroll period following 
January 15, 1950, when the employee unit involved reached 
75 percent of its normal size, provided that the wage rates 
received by employees in the unit in this period were not 
greater than the wage rates for the same job classifications 
that were in effect at the conclusion of his 1949 season. 


If the wage rates in the 1950 payroll period when the em- 
ployee unit reached 75 percent of its normal size exceeded 
the wage rates for the same job classifications that were in 
effect at the conclusion of his 1949 season, the employer may 
grant an increase in an amount not greater than 10 percent 
of the average straight-time hourly earnings of the last period 
in 1949 when the employee unit was no less than 75 percent 


of its normal size, minus any general increases granted since 
that period. 


15. Arbitrator’s Award Covering Years 1950 and 1951 


Where an arbitration case is pending in which wages for the 
years 1950 and 1951 are at issue, the inquirer was advised 
that the disposition of the arbitration must conform with the 
provisions of General Wage Regulation 6. However, the in- 
quiring union was advised that an application might be filed 
under Section 4 of General Wage Regulation 6 for an appro- 
priate adjustment of the base pay period. 


16. Safety Awards 


The installation of a system of small monthly safety awards 
to garage employees in relation to the accident costs each 
month, constitutes an increase in wages, salaries, and other 
compensation, and can only be made in accordance with the 
existing regulations of the Wage Stabilization Board. So long 
as the maximum amount of the awards that could possibly 
become due and payable under such a plan does not exceed 
the allowable amount of increase available under General 
Wage Regulation 6, it may be put into effect under that 
regulation. No future payments under this plan may be 
made which will result in rates in excess of those which may 
be paid under General Wage Regulation 6. 
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Administrative Interpretations of June 21, 1951 
17, Retroactivity of Increases 


granted to union employees. 

2. Conversely, another employer was advised that an in- | 
crease to organized employees may be made retroactive to | 
the date when increases were granted to unorganized em- | 
ployees if such had been the clearly established practice in } 
the past. 

3. A third company was advised that a certain group of un- | 
organized employees of the company could be granted in- | 
creases retroactive to the same date as another group of 
employees of the company if such had been the traditional | 
and consistent pattern of granting such increases. In this | 
case, the group of unorganized employees whose increases were | 
held up occupied positions similar to those represented by | 
collective bargaining agents in other companies in the same | 
area. The increases had been withheld until such other com- ) 
panies and the union completed their negotiations. 

4. If the parties to an existing collective bargaining agree- 
ment voluntarily agree to reopen a contract, any increase | 
later agreed upon which is within the amount of increase per- } 
mitted by General Wage Regulation 6, may be made retro- | 
active to any date not earlier than the date on which nego- | 
tiations begin pursuant to an agreement to reopen the con- | 
tract. [This amends the policy with respect to retroactivity | 
of increases put into effect under General Wage Regulation 6 | 
stated in Interpretation Bulletin 1, No. 4,] 


18. Appropriate Employee Unit 


A company was advised that it could combine into a single 
appropriate employee unit the hourly paid, salaried-non- 
exempt, and salaried-exempt employees in certain of its oil 
refineries if such was best adapted to preserve the contractual 
relationship which exists because these classes of employees 
are all represented by the same union. 


19. Commission Salesmen 


No adjustments in the rates of commission salesmen may 
be made under existing regulations without the specific 
advance approval of the Wage Stabilization Board. 


20. Sick Leave Benefits 


Q. May a company change the sick leave benefit provisions 
in its labor contract so that employees will be paid beginning 
with the first day of disability whereas heretofore payments 
begin with the second day of disability ? 

A. This change constitutes an increase in compensation |} 
within the meaning of General Wage Regulation 1. In caleu- | 
lating the effect of this increase, the company should deter- ~ 
mine how much in additional benefits this policy would have 
yielded, in each appropriate employee unit, if this policy had 
been in effect during the calendar year 1950. Once the pay- 
ments are thus ascertained, the company should translate 
this into cents per hour on the basis of the hours worked in 
the unit in 1950. 


21. Call Out Pay 


Q. An employer who proposes to give its employees mini- 
mum “call out pay” where it fails to notify the employees not 
to report for work inquired whether such payments constitute 
an increase in compensation ? 

A. The employer was advised that the new “report in” 
pay provision constitutes an increase in compensation within | 


|the meaning of General Wage Regulation 1. If the company 
‘has 1950 experience which could serve as a basis for computing 
what the probable payments would be pursuant to these 
“report in” pay provisions, it may estimate the effect of such 
‘increase on the basis of that experience. If no such experience 
‘is available, this new provision may not be instituted without 
the specific prior approval of the Wage Stabilization Board. 


22. Appropriate Salary Units 


Q. The question was asked whether all employees who are 
exempt from the Wage and Hour Act as executive, adminis- 
trative, or professional employees or outside salesmen must 
be lumped into one appropriate unit or whether each group 
was to be considered separately ? 


A. The language of Regulation 6, Section 2 (b) defines an 
“appropriate unit’? for salary purposes as “each plant or 
major business division of an employer, or each certified or 
recognized bargaining unit,” treating as separate groups, 
however, “‘(i) the four types of exempt employees mentioned 
above,” and “‘(ii) other salaried employees in the unit.” 

This section does not contain a requirement that all such 
exempt employees must be treated as an indivisible group for 
purposes of Regulation 6. On the contrary, such exempt em- 
ployees will ordinarily not constitute one appropriate unit, 
but must be separately grouped either into homogeneous 
units, or according to the clearly demonstrable historical pay 
practices of the employer in regard to treatment of such 
exempt salaried employees for purposes of General Wage 
Regulation 6. 


23. Average Straight Time Earnings 


In June, 1950, a company discontinued the purchase of 
castings from jobbing foundries and bought a foundry build- 
ing and equipment located about a half mile from its main 
plant. The company hired approximately 100 foundry workers 
and began to manufacture its own castings for use in its 
products. The union which represents the company employees 
also recognized the workers in the foundry and signed a sup- 
plementary agreement in June, 1950, bringing these employees 
into the main production and maintenance unit, making them 
subject to the general contract, and establishing rate ranges 
in line with the plant’s general wage structure. The company 
asked whether an increase allowable under General Wage 
Regulation 6 might be based on the average straight time 
earnings of the employees in this unit in January, 1950. 

The company was advised that if, in fact, the foundry em- 
ployees have been treated as part of the same unit as the 
production and maintenance employees, an increase allowable 
under General Wage Regulation 6 may be made to the entire 
unit, including the foundry employees, based on the average 
straight time earnings of employees in the production and 
maintenance unit in January, 1950. 


24. Offsets 


A company instituted a health and accident insurance plan 

to which the employees contributed between 30 and 35 cents 
per week, and the employer contributed the balance. In order 
for the employees to pay their share, the employer agreed to 
pay them an additional 2 cents per hour for each hour worked 
in the workweek. The question asked was whether all of the 
% cents per hour or only the amount that remains when the 
insurance is subtracted from the 2 cents per hour pool was to 
be offset under General Wage Regulation 6. 
_ “In the circumstance’ of this case all of the 2 cents per hour 
being paid the employees is chargeable against the permissible 
10 percent under General Wage Regulation 6. Regardless of 
the reason for the 2 cents per hour payments to the employees, 
such sums represent payments of wages directly to the em- 
ployees and are not employer contributions to the health 
and accident fund.” 


25. Reduction of the Work Day 


Inquiry was made whether an employer whose employees 
are allowed two 15-minute rest periods during each work day, 
might eliminate these rest periods and correspondingly reduce 
his work day by one-half hour without affecting the permis- 
sible amount available for future increases under General 
Wage Regulation 6. 

“The proposed change in the daily work schedule would 
amount to a wage increase under General Wage Regulation 6. 
The rest periods are compensable work time under the Fair 
Labor Standards Act. Accordingly, under the proposed plan, 
the employees would receive the same pay for a shorter work 
day. The reduction of the work day without any correspond- 
ing reduction in pay is considered to be a wage increase.”’ 


26. Vacation Plans 


An employer inquired how he should compute, under Gen- 
eral Wage Regulation 6, the value of a plan negotiated after 
January 25, 1951, providing for paid vacations depending 
upon length of service and also providing that in the event 
of the termination of employment the employee would be paid 
for his earned vacation prorated on the basis of the portion 
of the year worked by such employee. 

“A paid vacation plan instituted after January 25, 1951, 
constitutes an increase in wages, salaries, and other compen- 
sation within the meaning of General Wage Stabilization 
Regulation 1. For the purposes of General Wage Regulation 6, 
the amount by which wages, salaries, and other compensation 
is increased by reason of the operation of such vacation plan 
shall be computed upon the basis of the additional sums of 
money which would have been paid under the plan in the 
year 1950 had the plan then been in operation. Such amount 
shall be prorated and shall be charged against the permissible 
10 percent in the manner provided by General Wage Regu- 
lation 6 and the instructions and interpretations issued there- 
under. The fact that in 1951, under the actual operation of 
the vacation plan, there may be turnovers in employment 
does not affect the result.” 


27. Incentive Rates 


The Wage Stabilization Board is still developing guides for 
the application of General Wage Regulation 6 to incentive 
workers. The only rulings issued to date under the existing 
regulations are as follows: 

1. The allowable amount of increase is calculated on the 
basis of earnings, including incentive earnings, in the base 
pay period. 

2. Where the employee is paid a production bonus in the 
form of a percentage to be added to his regular base (or hourly) 
rate, the allowable amount of increase may not be added to 
such base rate so that the bonus percentage would then be 
calculated upon the increased base rate. 


28. Payments to Be Offset 


A company negotiated an agreement which provided that 
its employees would be paid $10.40 per month in lieu of re- 
ceiving insurance benefits and pension and retirement benefits 
offered by other companies in the area. Inquiry was made 
as to whether the aforesaid payments must be charged against 
the allowable 10 percent. 

“Any monetary increase granted to employees, irrespective 
of the purpose for which such increase was given, must be 
offset as a wage increase under General Wage Regulation 6.” 


29. Meaning of Effective Date 


1. General Wage Regulation 6 states that the reports to 
be filed thereunder shall be filed within “10 days after such 
increases were made effective.”’ The effective day within the 
meaning of this regulation refers to the first working day to 
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which the increases are applicable (7. e., the first day on which 
the employees work at the higher rate) after the execution of 
an agreement providing for such increases, or, where there is 
no agreement, after the formal determination of such increases. 


2. An employer requested an opinion as to the proper date 
to be used for the purpose of computing the effect of a general 
increase under General Wage Regulation 6, where an increase 
was put into effect for the payroll period ending January 28, 
1951, but was made retroactive to the payroll period ending 
January 7, 1951. Because of a change in the composition of 
the company’s work force during this 3-week period, the 
amount of the increase using the January 28 payroll was 0.0235, 
whereas the amount of the increase using the January 7 
payroll was 0.0303. 

It was advised that the effective date of an increase for 
the purpose of making computations under General Wage 
Regulation 6, was the date on which the increase was actually 
placed in effect and not the date to which retroactive pay- 
ments were made. Accordingly, it was advised in this case 
to use the payroll period ending on January 28, 1951. 

3. There is nothing in present wage regulations which pro- 
hibits an employer from withholding immediate payment of 
an increase in wage or salary rates, which is permissible under 
the 10 percent formula of General Wage Regulation 6, and 
accumulating such increase into a fund which is paid to the 
employees as a lump sum on some future date. However, in 
such case the employer is required to file Form WS-6a within 
10 days after the first working day to which the increase is 
applicable. 


30. Computation of Salary Level for Base Pay Period 
on Form WS8-6a 


A. Straight time payments made for hours worked in 
excess of the regularly scheduled hours for which the basic 
salary is paid should be excluded in computing the salary 
level for the base pay period. 


B. Salaried employees who worked only a portion of the 
regularly scheduled hours during the base payroll period and 
were paid on a prorated basis for these hours, shall be counted 
(for the purpose of computing “total employees actually 
working in appropriate unit” under column 4 of part II of 
Form WS-6a) in terms of the ratio of the actual hours worked 
to the regularly scheduled hours during the payroll period. 
The actual straight time earnings (except for situations cov- 
ered in A above) received by each employee shall be used for 
the purposes of computing total earnings at straight time 
(col. 6 of Sec. II in Form WS-6a). 

C. Persons whose rates of pay are scheduled on a weekly 
(or longer pay period) basis are to be considered as salaried 
employees within the intent of Section 2 of General Wage 
Regulation 6. 


31. Filing of WS-6a Reports by Associations 


The following procedure shall be followed with respect to 
filings by associations under General Wage Regulation 6. 


1. Appropriate unit—A unit composed of employees em- 
ployed by members of an association may be an appropriate 
unit for the purposes of General Wage Regulation 6. Such a 
unit would be the appropriate unit only where the association 
has traditionally bargained for and established and main- 
tained uniform, or substantially uniform, wage rates for its 
members. 

2. Employers whom association can represent in filing.—In 
such cases the association and labor union must file a report 
on Form WS-6a on behalf of all member-employers who were 
members of the association on or before January 25, 1951. 
Such employers will not be permitted to file individual reports. 
The association and labor union may not file reports for mem- 
ber-employers who became members of the association sub- 
sequent to January 25, 1951, and such employers must file 
individual reports. 


3. Material to be set forth on report.—In calculating the per- 
missible increase in accordance with the requirements of 
Form WS-6a the association and union shall: 


(a) Include in “II” each employer who was a member 
of the association in the base pay period and who has re- 
mained a member up to the time of filing, including for 
each such employer all information requested in columns 
1 through 6. 

(6) Compute column 7 of “II” by dividing the total of 
column 6 by the total of column 5. 

(c) Include all information requested in “IIT” and “IV” 
for each employer listed in “II” and for each employer who 
became a member of the association between the base pay 
period and January 25, 1951, except that any increase made 
by an employer who became a member of the association 
between the base pay period and January 25, 1951, to bring 
his rates into line with the rates in effect for association mem- 
bers shall not be included. 


(d) Include all information requested in “V” for each 
employer on whose behalf the report is filed. This includes 
employers who have joined the association between the 
base pay period and January 25, 1951. 

4. Permissibility of reporting totals only on report.—In filing 
Form WS-6a an-association may if it chooses, include on the 
forms only the totals in each column, provided, however, 
that the detailed information on which the totals are based 
be kept available for inspection. 

5. Distinction between association membership before and 
after January 25, 1951.—Any increase negotiated by an asso- 
ciation and labor organization in accordance with the instruc- 
tions set forth above, may be paid by all employers who be- 
came members of the association on or before January 25, 
1951. Any employer who became a member of the association 
subsequent to January 25, 1951, may not pay any increase so 
negotiated which is in excess of the amount allowable to such 
employer under General Wage Regulation 6, without Board 
approval. 

6. [imitation on association member.—No employer, whose | 
employees are properly a part of an association unit, and on 
whose behalf an association properly files in accordance with — 
the above instructions, may pay any increase under General 
Wage Regulation 6 in excess of that negotiated by the 
association. 


32. Wage Increases Must Be Made on a Straight-time 
Hourly Basis 


An employer inquired whether a company might increase 
the mileage rates for its truck drivers by 10 percent pursuant 
to General Wage Regulation 6. 

He was advised that computation of increases on the basis 
of individual rates, rather than on the basis of average 
straight-time earnings of all the employees in the appropriate 
unit was not permissible under General Wage Regulation 6. 


33. Base Pay Period for Seasonal Industries 


By resolution of the Wage Stabilization Board,"the permis- 
sion granted to seasonal industries to select a base pay period 
without Wage Stabilization Board approval, as set forth in 
No. 14, Interpretation Bulletin No. 3, is withdrawn, effective 
as of June 25, 1951. Employers in seasonal industries who 
begin operations on or after June 25, 1951, must apply to 
the Board for approval of a base pay period before putting 
any increases into effect. 


34. Base Pay Period 


A company, which was located at Hammond, Ind.,on 
January 15, 1950, but moved to New York in June, 1950, 
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was advised that it might adopt its Hammond plant payroll 
of January 15, 1950, for the purpose of computing the wage 
and salary levels under General Wage Regulation 6 for its 
newly hired employees in New York provided that, upon the 
opening of its New York plant, the company paid the same 
wage rates to its new employees as it had been paying at its 
Hammond plant. Any general wage increases granted at 
either the Hammond or New York plant after the base pay 


period would have to be charged against the permissible 
10 percent. 

However, it was further advised that if the wage structure 
established by the company for its New York plant differed 
from the wage structure which had been in effect immediately 
prior thereto at its Hammond plant, then a base pay period 
abnormality exists and application would have to be made 
pursuant to Section 4 for a substitute base pay period. 
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WAGE STABILIZATION BOARD—GENERAL REGULATION NO. 7, FEBRUARY 15, 1951 


Wage Adjustments in Non-Profit Institutions 


Section 1. Wage adjustments by religious, charitable, and 
educational organizations permissible without prior approval. 
Religious, charitable, scientific, literary, educational organiz- 
ations, and cemetery companies’ which are exempt from 
Federal income taxes under Section 101 (5) and (6) of the 
Internal Revenue Code may adjust the wages, salaries or other 
compensation of their employees without prior approval of 
the Wage Stabilization Board, except as provided in Sec- 
tions 2 and 8. 


So. 2. Authorization does not apply to employees of unrelated 
business enterprises of tax-exempt organizations. The general 
authorization contained in Section 1 shall not apply to the 
wages, salaries or other compensation of employees of a busi- 
ness enterprise owned or operated by an organization defined 
in Section 1, if the income of the business enterprise is not 
exempt from Federal income taxes. 


Sec. 3. Compliance with national wage stabilization policies. 
In adjusting wages, salaries, and other compensation author- 
ized by Section 1, the specified employers are expected to con- 
form to the national wage stabilization policies,as expressed 
in the Defense Production Act of 1950, Executive Order 10161, 
General Wage Stabilization Regulation 1, issued by the Eco- 
nomic Stabilization Administrator on January 26, 1951, the 
General Regulations and statements of policy issued by the 
Wage Stabilization Board pursuant thereto, and such orders 
of regulations as may from time to time be issued in connec- 
tion therewith. 


Src. 4. This regulation subject to modification or revocation 
without prior notice. The Wage Stabilization Board reserves 
the right (1) to review all wage or salary adjustments made 
in pursuance of Section 1, (2) to revoke this authorization 
with respect to any organization defined in Section 1, and 
(3) to modify or revoke this regulation at any time without | 
prior notice. 


OFFICIAL INTERPRETATIONS 


These interpretations are issued as general guides by 
the staff of the Wage Stabilization Board and do not con- 
stitute legal rulings. 


Administrative Interpretation of April 30, 1951 


1, An organization has been ruled to be a charitable organ- 
ization within the meaning of Section 101 (6) of the Internal 
Revenue Code. However, it is anticipated that the Bureau of 
Internal Revenue may-—consider the portion of its balance 
accruing from a given source taxable under an amendment to 
the tax law which would not be effective as to the employer 
prior to July 1, 1951. 

The employer was advised that until such time as a portion 
of the balance is taxable under the amendment the general 
authorization of General Wage Regulation 7, Section 1, 
would be available, but that, thereafter, the employer must 
assume the risk of non-compliance under Section 2 of General 
Wage Regulation 7. 
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WAGE STABILIZATION BOARD—GENERAL REGULATION NO. 8, 
AS AMENDED, MARCH 8, 1951 


Cost-of-Living Increases 


Section 1. Definitions. As used in this Regulation: 


(a) The term “cost-of-living escalator clause” shall mean 
a provision in a collective bargaining agreement which 
establishes a defined relationship between the rates of 
wages, salaries and other compensation covered by the 
agreement and the cost-of-living index figure published by 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics, or such other cost-of-living 
indices as may be determined by the Administrator to be 
acceptable for the purposes of this Regulation. 


(b) The term “cost-of-living provision” shall mean a 
provision in a written wage and salary plan which estab- 
lishes a defined relationship between the rates of wages, 
salaries and other compensation covered by the plan and 
the cost-of-living index figure published by the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics, or such other cost-of-living indices as may 
be determined by the Administrator to be acceptable for 
the purposes of this Regulation. 


Sec. 2. Certain cost-of-living increases permissible without 
prior approval. 

No prior approval is required for the putting into effect of 
increases which are required by: (a) The terms of cost-of- 
living escalator clauses contained in contracts executed on or 

before January 25, 1951; or (b) The terms of a cost-of-living 
provision contained in a written wage and salary plan which 
was formally determined and communicated to the employees 
on or before said date. 

General increases agreed upon or formally determined and 
communicated to the employees after January 25, 1951, 
together with cost-of-living increases made pursuant to this 
section, shall not exceed the 10 percent formula provided in 
Section 1 of General Regulation No. 6 (16 F. R. 1951). 


Sec. 3. Reports of increases made under this Regulation 
required. Reports of increases made under this Regulation 
shall be filed with the nearest office of the Wage and Hour 
Division of the United States Department of Labor not more 
than twenty days after any general increase made hereunder 
is effective. Such reports shall include: 

(a) Copies of the written wage and salary plans or collective 
bargaining agreements containing the cost-of-living provisions, 
unless copies thereof have been filed with the Wage Stabiliza- 
tion Board under General Regulation No. 2 (16 F. R. 1014). 

(b) An identification of the escalator clause in the agree- 
ment; or of the cost-of-living provision in the wage and salary 
plan, and a statement of the manner in which it was com- 
municated. 

_ (ec) A statement of the amount of the increase and the 
unit of employees to which it is applicable. 

(d) A statement of any general increases applicable to the 
same wages, salaries and other compensations that have been 
put into effect after January 25, 1951. 


Src. 4. Time limitation on increases. No increase herein 
authorized shall be made effective subsequent to June 30, 
1951. : 

This Regulation, including Amendment 1, shall be effective 
as of March 1, 1951, and shall terminate June 30, 1951. All 
other Orders, Regulations and Directives of the Wage Stabil- 
ization Board and the Economic Stabilization Administrator, 
including General Order No. 3 of January 24, 1951 (16 F. R. 
789), are hereby superseded to the extent that they are 
inconsistent herewith. 

Note: The record keeping and reporting requirements 
of this Regulation have been approved by the Bureau of 


the Budget in accordance with the Federal Reports Act 
of 1942. 


OFFICIAL INTERPRETATIONS 


These interpretations are issued as general guides by 
the staff of the Wage Stabilization Board and do not con- 
stitute legal rulings. 


Administrative Interpretations of March 30, 1951 


1. Q. What is the purpose of General Wage Regulation 8 ? 

A. Some collective bargaining contracts and some written 
wage and salary plans in effect on January 25, 1951, the effec- 
tive date of General Wage Stabilization Regulation No. 1, 
contain provisions for changes in wages and salaries based on 
fluctuations in the cost of living. The purpose of Regulation 8 
is to permit the operation, with certain limitations, of some 
of these provisions until June 30, 1951, even though they re- 
quire an increase above the 10 percent rise allowed by General 
Wage Regulation 6. 


2. Q. If a collective bargaining agreement executed on 
or before January 25, 1951, contains a cost-of-living clause 
based on a cost-of-living index other than that published by 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics, may increases required by the 
agreement be put into effect without prior approval ? 

A. Increases based on a cost-of-living index other than that 
published by the Bureau of Labor Statistics may not be put 
into effect unless the Economic Stabilization Administrator 
has found that the index used is acceptable for the purpose of 
Regulation 8. 

3. Q. May a plan which gears wage increases to a price or 
commodity index qualify under this regulation ? 

A. No. Price indexes or commodity indexes are not cost- 
of-living indexes within the meaning of Section 1. 

4. Q. If, after the base period, the employees in an appro- 
priate unit have been granted a cost-of-living increase of 
3 percent but no general increase under Regulation 6, may 
the employer now grant a 10 percent general wage increase 
under Regulation 6 ? 

A. No. All cost-of-living increases granted after the base 
period must be subtracted from the 10 percent amount allow- 
able under Regulation 6. In this case a general increase of 
7 percent could be made under Regulation 6. 

5. Q. If, since the base period, but before January 25, 
1951, an employer has granted general increases equal to 
10 percent of base pay period wages, may he now granta 
cost-of-living increase required by the terms of a cost-of-living 
plan which meets the requirements of Sections 1 and 2 of 
Regulation 8? 

A. Yes. Cost-of-living increases required by such a plan 
may be made although the 10 percent increase allowed by 
Regulation 6 has been exhausted. 

6. @. Is there any time limitation on cost-of-living in- 
creases allowed by this Regulation? 

A. Yes. Regulation 8 does not authorize any cost-of-living 
increase which becomes effective after June 30, 1951. 

7. Q. Is there any filing requirement in connection with 
increases granted under this Regulation ? 

A. Yes. Reports of all increases made under this Regula- 
tion must be filed with the nearest office of the Wage and 
Hour Division of the U. S. Department of Labor not more 
than twenty days after the effective date of any cost-of-living 
increase. Section 3 sets forth the information that must be 
furnished in this report. 
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Administrative Interpretations of April 13, 1951 


1. Inter-relationship Between General Wage Regula- 
lations 6 and 8 


Where there has been an agreement or a formal determina- 
tion on or before January 25, 1951, to pay a general wage 
increase at a stated future date and where there is also an 
escalator clause: 

(1) If the general increase is to be paid at a date prior 
to the next escalator date, the general increase may be 
paid to the extent that it falls within the 10 percent allowed 
under General Wage Regulation 6 and the escalator clause 
may then operate without regard to the 10 percent limit. 


(2) Where the general increase and the escalation fall 
on the same date the increase may be paid to the extent 
that it falls within the 10 percent and the escalator clause 
may operate without regard to the 10 percent limitation. 

(3) Where the escalator clause operates on a date earlier 
than the general increase date, the escalator increase counts 
towards the permissible 10 percent, although the total 
escalator increase may be paid even though it exceeds the 
10 percent, and the general increase may then be paid only 
to the extent that there is still a portion of the 10 percent 
remaining. 

In the case of agreements or determinations arrived at after 
January 25, the general increase and the escalator increase 
together may not exceed the 10 percent limitation. 


Administrative Interpretations of April 23, 1951 
2. General Increases Granted After January 25, 1951 


The company stated that general wage increases granted 
since the base pay period had been less than the 10 percent 
increase authorized by General Wage Regulation 6, and that a 
cost-of-living escalator clause agreed upon prior to January 
25, 1951, would require a wage increase on April 1, 1951. 
They asked whether prior to April 1, 1951, they might grant 
a general increase in an amount not exceeding the 10 percent 
formula, and then on April 1 grant the increase required by 
the cost-of-living provision. The company was advised: 

“General Wage Regulation 8 permits cost-of-living in- 
creases in excess of the 10 percent formula only if no general 
increase has been granted which was agreed upon or for- 
mally determined and communicated to the employees 
after January 25, 1951. If the company grants a general 
increase which was not agreed upon or formally determined 
and communicated to the employees on or before January 

25, 1951, then the April 1 cost-of-living increase may not 

be granted to the extent that it exceeds the 10 percent 

formula.” 


3. Reopening of a Contract on the Basis of a Cost- 
of-Living Index 


A collective bargaining agreement provided that the union 
or employer might reopen the contract by serving notice of 
its intent to do so in writing thirty days before the effective 
date of proposed changes if the cost of living for the area as 
computed by the Bureau of Labor Statistics varied ten points 
from the March 15, 1949, index figure. The company inquired 
whether General Wage Regulation 8 was applicable in this 
situation. 

It was advised: 


“General Wage Regulation 8, a copy of which is enclosed, 
does not apply to your contract. The contract does-not con. 


tain a “cost-of-living escalator clause” within the meaning 
of Section 1 (a) of the Regulation, since it does not establish 
a defined relationship between the rates of wages, salaries, 
and other compensation covered by the agreement and the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics’ index. Moreover, Section 2 of 
the General Wage Regulation 8 allows only such increases 
as are required by a cost-of-living escalator clause. Although 
your contract permits reopening of the contract on the basis 
of the changes in the Bureau of Labor Statistics cost-of- 
living index, it does not require any wage increases.” 


Administrative Interpretations of April 30, 1951 
4a. Escalator Clauses 


A contract between a union and an employer provided 
that either party might reopen for changes in wage rates if 
the cost of living for the area as computed by the Federal 
Bureau of Labor Statistics varied 10 points from the March 
15, 1949, index figure, by serving notice in writing on the 
other party thirty days before the effective date of proposed 
changes. * 

The employer was advised (1) that General Wage Regula- 
tion 8 does not contain_a “cost-of-living escalator clause” 
within the meaning of Section 1 (a) of that Regulation, 
inasmuch as it does not establish a defined relationship be- 
tween the rates of wages, covered by the agreement and that 
cost-of-living figure published by the Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics; and (2) that it does not come within Section 2 of that 
Regulation, since the contract does not require any wage 
increase by reason of a cost-of-living escalator clause. 


Administrative Interpretations of June 21, 1951 
4b. Written Plan 


If, on or before January 25, 1951, an employer formally 
determined and communicated to a given group of employees 
that increases would be granted to the group in accordance 
with a written cost of living plan or a cost of living escalator 
clause contained in a collective bargaining contract applicable 
to employees of the same or another company, cost of living 
increases required by the terms of such plan or contract may 
be granted under General Wage Regulation 8 without prior 
approval of the Wage Stabilization Board despite the fact 
that the plan or contract is not, by its terms, applicable to 
the group and has not been made applicable to the group 
in writing. 


5. New Unit Rent Bias BLS Index 


@. Can an increase be given under General Wage Regula- 
tion 8 on the basis of a cost of living escalator clause or a cost 
of living provision which includes a rent correction factor of 
a specified percentage that is to be added to the published 
index until it is actually incorporated in the index ? According 
to the Bureau of Labor Statistics, the two indices referred to 
are official compilations, the “Consumers’ Price Index for 
Moderate Income Families in Large Cities . . . All Items,” 
being the current official title. The 1.3 rent factor is not 
actually incorporated in either the old or the current index, 
but is the official factor to be considered. _ 

A. The company was advised that an agreement executed 
or a plan formally determined on or before January 25, 1951, 
which sets forth a rent adjustment in the BLS Consumers’ 
Price Index, may be put into effect under General Wage 
Regulation 8 provided that the adjustment is not in excess of 
1.3 points, and provided that the Interim Adjusted Price 
Index is not in use. 
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WAGE STABILIZATION BOARD—GENERAL REGULATION NO. 9, MARCH 8, 1951 
Wage Schedules for New Plants 


Section 1. Definitions. As usea in this Regulation: 


(a) The word “wages” shall mean wages, salaries and 
other compensation as defined in Section 702 (c) of the 
Defense Production Act of 1950. 


(b) The term “new plant” means a plant, enterprise, or 
other employment unit, which on January 25, 1951, had 
not commenced the production of the materials or services 
for which it is established or converted, 


Sec. 2. Criteria for establishing rates of wages in new plants. 
The following criteria shall be applied in determining and 
evaluating a schedule of rates of wages in new plants: 

(a) In a new plant of an existing enterprise, established 
at the same location, the rates of wages for the jobs in the 
new plant shall be the same as the lawful rates for the same 
or comparable jobs in the existing enterprise. 


(b) In all other cases the schedule of rates for the new 
plant shall not exceed: 


(1) Rates for the same or comparable jobs in the same 
industry in the same local labor market area, or, if none 


(2) Rates for the same or comparable jobs in a com- 
parable industry in the same local labor market area, 
or, if none 

(3) Rates for the same or comparable jobs in the same 
industry located in the most nearly comparable labor 
market area. 

(c) For the purposes of (b) above, where only the com- 
parable rates for key jobs are available in a given labor 
market, such rates may be selected, and the schedule may 
be constructed by interpolation with proper relationships 
between the rates of other jobs and the rates of the key jobs. 


Src. 3. Procedures for establishing rates of wages in new 
plants. 

(a) A new plant shall file with the nearest office of the 
Wage and Hour Division of the United States Department 
of Labor, a report containing the following: 

(1) A statement of the facts relied upon to support the 
conclusion that it is a new plant; and 


(2) A schedule of the rates of wages which are in effect 
for each job classification; and 

(3) A statement explaining how the criteria specified in 
Section 2 of this Regulation have been applied in deter- 
mining the rates of wages; and 

(4) A statement by the collective bargaining agent for 
the employees involved, if there be one, indicating whether 
such bargaining agent has agreed to the schedule and 
statements as submitted. 

(b) In the case of employees who qualify as “executive, 
administrative, professional or outside sales personnel,” 
within the meaning of the Fair Labor Standards Act, as 
amended, the report shall be filed with the Executive Director 
of the Wage Stabilization Board. 

(c) A new plant commencing operation on or before 
April 15, 1951, must file the report required by Sections (a) 
and (b) above by May 1, 1951; and may put or continue in 
effect the schedule of rates as reported, subject to such review 
and modification as the Administrator may hereafter provide. 
_ (d) A new plant commencing operation after April 15, 
1951, must file the report required by Sections (a) and (b) 
above at least three weeks prior to the proposed date for hiring 


employees. If, after submitting the report, the employer re- 
ceives no communications pertinent thereto from the Wage- 
Hour Office or the Executive Director of the Wage Stabiliza- 
tion Board, the rates may be put into effect, subject to the 
condition, which shall be communicated by the employer to 
all employees affected by the schedule, that the rates are 
interim rates payable pending receipt of a ruling as to their 
approvability and subject to adjustment with respect to pay- 
roll periods beginning after the date of receipt by the em- 
ployer of any ruling of partial disapproval. 

This regulation shall become effective immediately. 

All other orders, regulations and directives of the Wage 
Stabilization Board and of the Economic Stabilization Admin- 
istrator, including General Order No. 3 of January 24, 1951 
(16 F. R. 739), are hereby superseded to the extent that they 
are inconsistent herewith. 

Note: The record keeping and reporting requirements 
of this Regulation have been approved by the Bureau of 
Bea ae ee in accordance with the Federal Reports Act 
o. ° 


Amendments to General Regulation 
No. 9 


On May 16, 1951, the Wage Stabilization Board adopted 
amendments to General Order No. 9. 


A new section was added to the order: 


Section 4. The Wage Stabilization Board will consider 
requests for modification of the criteria specified in Section 2 
where the application of such criteria with respect to the 
internal structure of a wage schedule or with respect to sup- 
plemental compensation practices would be unworkable or 
would cause undue hardships in the circumstances of the 
particular case. Such requests should be accompanied by a full 
and clear statement of the circumstances on which the request 
is based. Terms of compensation not in accordance with 
Section 2 may not be put into effect without prior authoriza- 
tion by the Wage Stabilization Board. 

A special resolution was adopted for processing cases in the 
construction industry: 

Resolved, that for the purpose of processing pending cases 
and pending further establishment of policy by the Board in 
cases of Federal construction covered by the Davis-Bacon 
Act and in cases of construction projects functionally and 
geographically related thereto, the staff is instructed to give 
due consideration to the most recent applicable Davis-Bacon 
wage rate determination based upon rates in effect prior to 
January 25, 1951. 

Nore: (The Davis-Bacon Act provides that the Secretary of 
Labor shall determine going rates in an area and that such rates shall 
be an on building projects of, or financed by, the Federal Govern- 
ment. 


OFFICIAL INTERPRETATIONS 


These interpretations are issued as general guides by 
the staff of the Wage Stabilization Board and do not con- 
stitute legal rulings. 


Administrative Interpretations of March 30, 1951 


1. Q. If the ownership of an enterprise changes as a result 
of sale or corporate reorganization, is the enterprise thereafter 
to be considered as a “new plant” ? 
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A. The enterprise will not be considered as a “new plant’’ 
unless there is a change in the product produced or the service 
rendered. A change in ownership of an enterprise does not, 
of itself, have any effect on the permissible wage structure of 
the enterprise. 


2. Q. If an existing plant adds a new product or service, 
is the plant a “new plant” ? 

A. Only the wage rates of employees hired for the sole 
purpose of performing new functions may be determined 
under Regulation 9. The wage or salary rates of employees 
hired in existing departments because of the increased work 
es due to a new product or service do not fall within Regu- 
ation 9. 


_ 3. Q. If a new plant of an existing enterprise is established 
in the same labor market area what wage rates may be paid 
in the new plant ? 


_A. Employees in the new plant may not be paid at a rate 
higher than the rate paid for the same or comparable jobs in 
the existing enterprise. 


4. Q. Under Section 2 (b), if rates for the same or compar- 
able jobs in the same industry in the same labor market vary, 
may an employer pay any rate within the lawful range ? 


A. No. In such a case the employer may not_pay a rate 
which is higher than the prevailing rate in the same industry 
in the same labor market area. 


5. Q. If an existing company opens a new plant in a differ- 
ent labor market area may the company pay the same rates 
in the new plant as it pays in its established plant ? 

A. No. In such a case the rates which may be paid at the 
new plant are determined, in accordance with Section 2 (b), 
by the wage rates paid in the labor market area in which the 
new plant is located. 


6. Q. When may a rate schedule be interpolated on the 
basis of comparable rates for key jobs under Section 2 (c) ? 

A. A rate schedule may be interpolated only when a suffi- 
cient number of comparable key rates are available to be 
truly representative of the entire wage structure. In addition, 
the key rates must in fact be the rates about which the 
remaining rates are fitted. 


7. Q. Does Regulation 9 preclude collective bargaining 
with respect to wage rates at new plants ? 

A. Regulation 9 has no effect on collective bargaining pro- 
cedures except that any agreement reached as to wage rates 
must not violate Regulation 9. 


8. Q. Is there a filing requirement in connection with 
wage schedules for new plants. 

A. Yes. A report containing the information specified in 
Section 3 of Regulation 9 must be filed with the nearest office 
of the Wage and Hour Division of the U. 8. Department of 
Labor. In the case of employees who qualify as “executive, 
administrative, professional, or outside sales personnel’”’ 
within the meaning of the Fair Labor Standards Act, the 
required report must be filed with the Executive Director of 
the Wage Stabilization Board. 


9. Q. When must the required reports be filed ? 

A. A new plant which begins operations on or before April 
15, 1951, must file the required reports by May 1, 1951. A 
new plant which begins operations after April, 15, 1951, must 
file the required reports at least three weeks before the pro- 
posed date of hiring employees. 


10. Q. Must any notice be given to new employees ? 

A, With respect to plants which begin operations after 
April 15, 1951, the employer must notify all employees 
affected by the proposed rate schedule that the rates are 
interim rates pending approval by the Wage Stabilization 
Board and subject to adjustments beginning with the first 
payroll period after the date of receipt by the employer of 
any ruling of disapproval. 


Administrative Interpretations of April 13, 1951 


1. When New Construction May Be Considered a 
New Plant Under General Wage Regulation 9 


Until such times as a definite policy for the construction 
industry is evolved, the following interim policy will apply: 
(1) If the construction is in a labor market area different 
from that in which the party was operating on January 25, 
1951, General Wage Regulation 9 will apply. 

(2) If the construction is in the same labor market area as 
the party was operating in on January 25, 1951, General 
Wage Regulation 9 will not apply and the construction will 
be subject to the other General Wage Regulations. 


Administrative Interpretations of April 23, 1951 


2. Plants Beginning Operation on or after April 16, 
1951 


Q. “Under General Regulation 9 must a new plant which 
commences operation after April 15, 1951, defer its commence- 
ment of operation until after the passage of the three weeks 
of the proposed date for hiring new employees ? If because of 
business necessity or-because of emergency, it is necessary 
to commence operation prior to the three weeks, what is the 
consequence of this commencement of operation prior to the 
expiration of the three weeks’ filing period ? 

A. “All cases falling into this category described in this 
question should be referred directly to the [Wage Stabiliza- 
tion] Board in Washington. Prompt action will be taken on 
each case on the basis of its merit.” 


Administrative Interpretations of June 21, 1951 


3. Payment of Prevailing Rates 


Q@. A company, which was contemplating opening a new 
plant, in December, 1950, began hiring employees at uni- 
laterally established temporary wage rates pending negotia- 
tion of a contract with the union. Actual production was 
initiated on or about March 30, 1951, and on or about the 
same date, a contract with the union, to become effective on 
April 2, 1951, was executed. The new wage rates embodied 
therein were allegedly determined in accordance with the cri- 
teria specified in General Wage Regulation 9, and the report 
required by the same regulation had been prepared and filed 
as directed. The company asked whether employees hired 
at the temporary wage rates might now be paid the rates 
Cee for the plant pursuant to General Wage Regu- 
ation 9. 

A. The company was advised that if the rates established 
by the contract meet the appropriate criteria in General Wage 
Regulation 9, including the requirement that such rates repre- 
sent the prevailing rates in the appropriate labor market area 
as of the time this plant began operations, then employees 
who were hired at temporary rates may now be paid the 
rates established by the contract. 


4. Change in Character of Business 


A savings bank stated that it was changing its status from 
a savings and loan association to a savings bank and that 
there was a considerable difference legally between the two 
functions. They asked whether they would qualify as a new 
plant under General Wage Regulation 9. 

“The subject firm does not qualify as a new plant under 
General Wage Regulation 9 unless there will be a substantial 
and real change in the services rendered. The critical test is 
whether the character and services rendered by the firm’s 
employees will be altered by the contemplated change in the 
firm’s business rather than whether the legal position or status 
of the firm is changed. Upon the facts submitted, it does not 
appear that the contemplated change in the subject firm’s 
business operations will effect a sufficient alteration in the 
character and services rendered by its employees to qualify 
it as a new plant.” 
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WAGE STABILIZATION BOARD—GENERAL REGULATION NO. 10, 
AS AMENDED MAY 23, 1951 


Tandem Wage Increases 


Section 1. Definitions. As used in this Regulation, the 
term 6 

(a) “appropriate unit” means a group comprised of all 
employees in a bargaining unit; or in a plant or other 
establishment or in a department thereof; or in a company; 
or in an industry; or in a similar appropriate group; as 
best adapted to preserve the contractual or historical 
relationship. 

(b) “tandem relationship” means a well established and 
maintained practice whereby the timing, amount and nature 
of general adjustments in the wages, salaries and other 
compensation of employees in a given appropriate unit 
have been directly related to those of another unit of 
employees of the same employer or of other employers. 


Src. 2. Approval of adjustments to restore tandem relation- 
ships. 'The Wage Stabilization Board will entertain petitions 
for approval of adjustments required to restore tandem rela- 
tionships which have been disrupted. Petitions for approval 
of adjustments under this regulation shall be filed with the 
nearest appropriate office of the Wage and Hour Division 
‘of the United States Department of Labor. Such petitions 
shall contain (1) proof of a tandem relationship, including a 
statement of how adjustments in the appropriate unit in- 
volved have been related, in the past five years, to the ad- 
justments in the unit with which the tandem relationship is 
claimed; (2) an explanation of the circumstances which have 
disrupted the tandem relationship; and (3) such other sup- 
porting data as the petitioner may deem pertinent. If the 
tandem relationship has existed for less than five years, a 
petition for approval may be filed, setting forth the circum- 
stances in full. 

Submissions of proof which have been filed under the origi- 
nal General Wage Regulation 10 shall be treated as petitions 
filed under this amended regulation, unless the petitioner 
notifies the Board otherwise. 


Note: The record-keeping and reporting requirement of 
this Regulation have been approved by the Bureau of the 
Budget in accordance with the Federal Reports Act of 1942. 


OFFICIAL INTERPRETATIONS 


These interpretations are issued as general guides by 
the staff of the Wage Stabilization Board and do not con- 
stitute legal rulings. 


Administrative Interpretations of April 13, 1951 
1. Tandem Relationships 


A company was advised: 


‘Your letters show that there is a close historical relation- 
ship between compensation changes in Division A and 
Division B. It is apparent, from your summary, that 
compensation changes made in A have usually been followed 
by identical or similar adjustments in B. However, the 
relationship does not appear to have been consistently 
maintained nor have the changes been entirely automatic. 
Apparently the usual pattern was interrupted in the 
summer of 1950. 

“You indicate also that the negotiations that began 
December 15, 1950, did not result in an agreement due to 
differences on noncompensation issues. You conclude 
without further proof that if wage stabilization had not 
intervened, the parties doubtless would have reached agree- 
ment, and the agreement would have been in effect before 
February 9, 1951. 

“Your letters show a close relationship between compen- 
sation changes in A and B, but we do not find adequate 
proof of a tandem relationship within the meaning of 
General Wage Regulation 10. 


“Under General Wage Regulation 10 a tandem relation- 
ship means a well-established and consistently maintained 
practice whereby the precise timing, amount and nature of 
general increases in an appropriate unit have followed 
another unit so that a general increase in the normal opera- 
tion of the practice would have been put into effect and 
have been applicable to work performed on or before 
February 9, 1951, but for the operation of General Wage 
Stabilization Regulation 1.” 
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WAGE STABILIZATION BOARD—GENERAL REGULATION NO. 11, MAY 18, 1951 
Wage Adjustments for Agricultural Labor 


Section 1. Definitions. As used in this regulation, the 
term (a) “Agricultural labor” means labor employed in farm- 
ing in all its branches, and among other things, in the culti- 
vation and tillage of the soil, dairying, the production, 
cultivation, growing, and harvesting of any agricultural or 
horticultural commodities (including commodities defined as 
agricultural commodities in Section 15 (g) of the Agricultural 
Marketing Act, as amended), in the raising of livestock, bees, 
fur-bearing animals, or poultry, and in any practices (includ- 
ing any forestry or lumbering operations) performed for a 
farmer or on a farm as an incident to or in conjunction with 
such farming operations, including preparation for market, 
delivery to storage or to market or to carriers for transport- 
ation to market. 

(b) “Board” means the Wage Stabilization Board, a 
Regional Wage Stabilization Board, or any of its agents. 

(c) “Base rate” means, for each type of work to be per- 
formed, the amount of wages, salaries and other compensation 
paid per hour, month, piece or other unit, by an employer to 
agricultural labor for the same work (or if the same work was 
not performed, the most nearly comparable work), in the cor- 
responding season or other time period in 1950. 

Src. 2. Permissible Increases. A base rate may be increased 


without Board approval up to and including one of the 
following: 


(a) The base rate plus 10 percent; 


(b) 95¢ per hour; 

(c) The piece rate customarily considered as correspond- 
ing to 95¢ per hour for the particular work, stage of crop 
season and weather conditions; 

(d) $225 per month without room and board; 

(e) $195 per month, plus the use of a year-round house 
and the usual prerequisites of a full-time agricultural em- 
ployee; 

(f) $175 per month, with room and board. 

Increases in piece rates may be rounded off in conformity 
with usual practice. 

Sec. 3. Determination of New Rates. An employer of agri- 
cultural labor who has no base rate for a particular type of 
work shall not pay wages, salaries and other compensation in 
excess of the current permissible rate paid: for the same or 
comparable work in the area. 

Suc. 4. Petitions for Increases in Wages. An employer may 
petition the Board for approval of increases in wages, salaries 
and other compensation paid to agricultural labor, in excess 
of those permitted by Section 2 or Section 3 of this regulation. 
Such petitions shall be filed in accordance with the require- 
ments of the procedural regulations of the Board. 

Src. 5. Other Wage Regulations. Other general wage regu- 
lations are hereby superseded, to the extent that their pro- 
visions as applied to agricultural labor would be inconsistent 
with this regulation. 
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WAGE STABILIZATION BOARD—GENERAL REGULATION NO. 12, MAY 1, 1951 


Construction Industry Stabilization Commission 


Section 1. Organization of Construction Industry Stabiliza- 
tion Commission—(a) The Wage Stabilization Board hereby 
establishes a Construction Industry Stabilization Commis- 
sion. The Commission shall consist of twelve members ap- 
pointed by the Board, of whom four, including the Chairman 
and the Vice Chairman, shall be representative of the public, 
four representative of labor in the building and construction 
industry, and four representative of management in the 
building and construction industry, including two represent- 
ative of general contractors and two representatives of sub- 
contractors. 


(b) The Board in consultation with the Secretary of Labor, 
and the Commission, will appoint the key personnel of the 
Commission. Other staff and services for the Commission 
shall be furnished by the United States Department of Labor. 
Employees assigned to the Commission by the Department 
shall be responsible to the Commission in respect to the 
functions to be performed by them for the Commission. 


(c) The Commission is authorized to establish rules for its 
internal organization and procedure, including quorum rules, 
provision for and designation of alternate members, and 
establishment of panels and committees. 


Sec. 2. Functions of the Construction Industry Stabi- 
lization Commission—(a) The Commission shall admin- 
ister the wage stabilization functions in the building and 
construction industry. In performing these functions, the 
Commission shall conform to the regulations, policies, orders 
and decisions of the Board and its authority shall be limited 
to that provided in this Regulation and in Executive Order 
10161 and 10233. The Commission may issue other regula- 
tions, rulings, and procedures applicable to the building and 
construction industry, upon approval of the Board. 


(b) The Commission shall stabilize rates of “wages, salaries 
and other compensation,” as defined in Section 702 (c) of 
the Defense Production Act of 1950, in the building and con- 
struction industry, on the basis of area rates, so far as prac- 
ticable. In securing wage data, the Commission shall utilize 
to the fullest practicable extent the information available in 
the Wage Determination Branch of the United States Depart- 
ment of Labor. 


(c) Any ruling or decision issued by the Commission in a 
particular case shall be final unless reviewed and modified by 
the Board on its own motion or unless review by the Board is 
obtained pursuant to the procedural regulations of the Board. 


Src. 3. Jurisdiction of the Construction Industry Stabilization 
Commission—The jurisdiction of the Board covers the admin- 
istration of stabilization rules with respect to all wages and 
salaries paid to mechanics and laborers in the building and 
construction industry employed directly upon the site of 
the work. a — 

(a) The term “mechanics and laborers” includes employees 
performing manual labor in connection with and at the site 
of any building and construction project, including working 
foremen and mechanic’s apprentices. The term does not 
include employees whose work, although connected with 
building and construction projects, is non-manual or not per- 
formed directly and primarily at the site of a particular 
building project, such as executive, administrative, technical 
and clerical employees, and manual employees working in 
shops or away from the site of the project. 

(b) The term “building and construction industry” includes 
all persons whether employers, contractors, employees or 
others, engaged in erecting, constructing, altering, remodel- 
ing, painting and decorating installations such as buildings, 
bridges, highways and the like. Work performed in the build- 
ing and construction industry includes the transporting of 
materials and supplies to or from a particular building or 


construction project by the employees of the employer or 
contractor performing the construction and the manufactur- 
ing of materials, supplies or equipment on the site of a project 
by the employer or contractor for use thereon but does not 
otherwise include the manufacturing or furnishing of mate- 
rials nor the performance of servicing or maintenance work. 
Maintenance work is work performed by workers employed on 
a permanent basis in a particular plant or facility for the 
purpose of keeping such plant or facility in efficient operating 
condition but does not include similar work performed on a 
contract basis, for various plants and facilities under different 
ownership. 

(c) The term “site of the work”? means the place or places 
at which the direct labor involved in a building or construc- 
tion project is performed and includes temporary installations 
used in connection with a particular project even though 
such installations may not be directly on the site of the pro- 
ject. Installations of a permanent or commercial nature used 
to serve numerous projects are not considered as being on the 
site of construction. 

(d) The term “project” means a particular building job 
or a particular construction job undertaken by an employer 
in the building and construction industry at a specified loca- 
tion. A project may be classified by the Board as involving 
one of three types of construction, namely building construc- 
tion, heavy construction and highway construction and the 
approved wage rates for a particular job classification in a 
particular area may vary depending on the type of con- 
struction involved in a project. 

(e) The term “area” means the geographical area, gener- 
ally at least a county or metropolitan area, which is the 
historical basis for collective bargaining for the particular 
craft and type of construction. 


Special Industry Orders .. . 


Special orders permitting wage increases in excess of those 
permissible under General Regulation No. 6 of February 27, 
1951, and General Regulation No. 8 of March 8, 1951, have 
been issued for the following industries: 


1. Ratlroads—Non-operating employees. 

Wage Adjustment Order No. 1 of the Economic 
Stabilization Administrator of April 25, 1951, approved 
increases that pierced the ceilings set by General Regu- 
lation 6 by 31% cents per hour. 


2. Meatpacking. Big four cases involving Swift & Co., 
Armour & Co., Cudahy and Wilson & Co. 

Order of Approval of Wage Stabilization Board, issued 
on May 18, 1951, permitting increases of 9 cents per hour. 
This pierced the ceilings set by General Regulation 6 
by 6 cents per hour. 

3. Shipbuilding. 

On June 7, 1951, the Wage Stabilization Board ap- 
proved increases for shipbuilding workers in excess of 
the ceilings established by General Regulation No. 6 on 
the grounds that rates in shipbuilding since 1947 had 
fallen behind other industries so that by January 15, 
1950, shipbuilding wage rates “‘were grossly out of line 
with their normal relationships. . fi 


4. Railroads—Trainmen. 

On June 11, 1951, the Wage Stabilization Board ap- 
proved the agreement between the Brotherhood of 
Railroad Trainmen and the railroads permitting increases 
in excess of General Regulation No. 6. The basis was 
the fact that the agreement had been in negotiation since 
prior to January 15, 1950, hence that base date did not 


apply. 
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II. Procedures Required by General Regulations 


If in doubt . . 


as to whether an increase can be put into effect without WSB approval . . . 
Use Form WS-1 


This form is filed with your regional office of the Wage and Hour and Public 
Contracts Division of the U. S. Department of Labor (see map) in quadruplicate. 
DO NOT send this form to the Wage Stabilization Board. 


Form ay U. S. DEPARTMENT OF LABOR Bureau of the Budget approval No. 44-R-908. 
WAGE AND HOUR AND PUBLIC CONTRACTS Divisions 
AS AGENT FOR THE DO NOT FILL IN THESE SPACES 
WAGE STABILIZATION BOARD 
REQUEST FOR A RULING UNDER THE REGULATIONS Ne eee oe 
OF THE WAGE STABILIZATION BOARD City ee ee eee ee oe 


FOUR COPIES OF THIS REQUEST FOR A RULING ARE TO BE FILED WITH THE WAGE AND HOUR AND PUBLIC CONTRACTS 
DIVISIONS OF THE U. S. DEPARTMENT OF LABOR. SEE INSTRUCTIONS ON REVERSE OF YELLOW COPY OF THIS FORM 


1. Name of employer: la. Date: 


2. Main office address of employer (street or R. F. D., city, and State) : 2a. Telephone No. 


8. Address of establishment involved in this request (if different from item 2 above): 


omen me nna nnw nme nnn mewn name nnn en ence nee en ene wna nace nana cnn e enn meena nen cnn n en nen nanan nnn ne nnn enn nn enn cence enn ern nec en een eenaceneoen seer ecoennenccccsesonsheesecenssmecss 


8a. Industry: Present products or services: 


4, Does any duly recognized or certified labor organization represent any of the employees involved in this request for ruling? 
Check Yes ( ) or No( ) If “Yes,” furnish the following information: 


LocaL No. INTERNATIONAL OR NATIONAL UNION AFFILIATION ADDRESS 


ee Se Se ad 


It is suggested, but not required, that where a collective bargaining relationship exists this request for ruling should be signed 
below by both parties, 

5. Statement of the question or proposal on which a ruling is requested, including the effective date of any adjustment. (Use 
reverse side of the form or attach additional sheets) : 


6. Have you ever requested a ruling or submitted a petition on the Yes No| 7 Number of employees (estimate if necessary) : 
same or a similar question concerning a wage or salary adjustment? [] [] Pe ( S ty) 


If answer is “Yes,” give name and location of the office to which such request si F 
was forwarded and approximate date: a. In the establishments involved 


in this request for a ruling.......-.|...-..----------< 


6. To whom the proposed adjust- 
ment or schedule of adjustments 
BP Plies esse te ee ac aea tN on eneseseae 


8. Ruling requested by (check appropriate item) : 


An employee of the company [] A representative of the union | goint egtce? byemployerand [] 
The employer A representative of the employer O 
ae Ba to Lah 2 aby (Signature) —OSO—Ss—~—CS Makh ca tee (Ciba eae ae. (Addreas)\ce code se 
aa at peg PSenst aC re ete poet i (litle) a veh eee Se Addbess) a a 


NE a A a a ea Co 

NOTE.—THIS RULING IS BASED ON THE INFORMATION SET FORTH IN THIS REQUEST. IT DOES NOT CONSTITUTE A FINDING THAT THE 
INFORMATION IS TRUE. CONSEQUENTLY, THIS RULING HAS NO FORCE AND EFFECT IN THE EVENT THE FACTS ARE NOT AS 
REPRESENTED IN THIS REQUEST FOR A RULING. 

Ruling: é 


For the Wage Stabilization Board: 


(Date of ruling) 


“(Signature) 


Tite) 
WAGE AND HOUR AND PUBLIC CONTRACTS DIVISIONS are at eens 
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Regions and Regional Offices of the Wage and Hour Division, 
United States Department of Labor 


Region I 
Me., N.H., Vt., Mass., R. I. 
and Conn. 


Leo A. Gleason 
18 Oliver St. 
Boston 10, Mass. 


Region II 
N. Y. and N. J. 
Arthur J. White 
900 U.S. Parcel Post Bldg. 
341 Ninth Ave. 
New York 1, N. Y. 


Region III 

Pa., Del., Md. 
Wm. Hargadine, Jr. 
Room 525, Lafayette Bldg. 
437 Chestnut St. 
Philadelphia 6, Pa. 


Region IV 

S. C., Ga., Fla., Ala., Miss. 
Joseph C. Noah 
1007 Comer Bldg. 
2026 2nd Ave., No. 
Birmingham 38, Ala. 


Region V 

Mich. and Ohio 
William S. Singley 
4237 Main Post Office Bldg. 
W. 3rd and Prospect Ave. 
Cleveland 13, Ohio 


Region VI 

Ind., Ill., Wis., Minn. 
Thomas D. O’Malley 
1200 Merchandise Mart Plaza 
Chicago 54, Ill. 


Region VII 

_Iowa, Mo., N. D., S. D., Nebr., 
Kan., Wyo., Colo. 

Walter W. King 

3000 Fidelity Bldg. 

911 Walnut St. 

Kansas City 6, Mo. | 


Region VIII 

La., Ark., Okla., Tex. and N. Mex. 
William J. Rogers 
Room 222, 1114 Commerce St. 
Dallas 2, Texas 


Region IX 
Mont., Wash., Idaho, Oreg., Calif., 
Ney., Utah, Ariz. 

John R. Dille 

150 Federal Office Bldg. 

Fulton and Leavenworth St. 

San Francisco 2, Calif. 


Region X 
Ky., Tenn., W. Va., Va. 
Wm. M. Eaves 
808 Broad St. 
Nashville, Tenn. 


Note: In North Carolina, the 
State Department of Labor han- 


dles matters for the Federal Wage 
and Hour Division 


WAGE STABILIZATION ORDERS 


If you grant a general increase . 


pursuant to General Regulation No.6... . 
Report it on Form WS-6a 


within 10 days after the increase 


Send this report to your regional office of the Wage and Hour and Public 
Contracts Divisions of the U. 8. Department of Labor (see map) for all employees 


covered by the Wage Stabilization Board. 


Except and Unless 


the increase concerns executive, administrative, professional or outside 
sales employees, in which event send this form directly to the Wage Stabilization 


Board. 


INSTRUCTIONS FOR THE USE OF FORM WS 6a ‘REPORT OF INCREASES IN WAGES, SALARIES AND/OR OTHER COMPENSATION’ 


NOTE: Any as question of interpretation and application should be raised with the nearest office of the 


Wage and 
CONDITIONS FOR FILING 


Form WS 6a must be filled out where increases are made 
under Sections 1, 2, and 3 of General Wage Regulation 6 of 
the Wage Stabilization Board. The original and two copies 
shall be filed with the nearest office of the Wage and Hour 
Division of the U. S. Department of Labor within 10 days 
after such increases are made effective. Copies should 
also be retained by the employer and the labor organiza- 
tion (if any). 


Adjustments in wage and salary levels and in other com- 
Sere. which conform to the policy laid down in sections 
and 2 of the regulation may be placed in effect without 
prior Board authorization. However, no such increase is 
deemed permissible unless appropriate written reports, are 
filed with the nearest Wage and ie office within 10 days 
after the increases are made effective. These reports are 
subject to review, and the increases may be revoked if they 
are found to exceed permissible amounts. Reports covering 
executive, administrative and professional employees and 
outside salesmen are to be filed directly with te ‘age Sta- 
bilization Board. 


THE GENERAL WAGE AND SALARY POLICY - SECTIONS 
1 AND 2 OF REGULATION 6. 


Regulation 6 is intended to “unfreeze” disparities in 
wage structures frozen by the issuance of General Wage 
Stabilization Regulation 1 of the Economic Stabilization Ad- 
ministration which resulted from different expiration or wage 
reopening dates in collective bargaining agreements, the 
failure of wage and salary levels to keep pace with in- 
creases in the cost of living and/or other special circum- 
stances. Where “general increases in wage and salary 
levels” in an appropriate employee unit have amounted to 
less than 10 percent since the first regular payroll period 
ending on or after January 15, 1950, the policy permits addi- 
tional future increases in “wages, salaries, and other com- 
pensation” to bring the total of all adjustments since Jan- 
uary 15, 1950 to the 10 percent level. 


This policy has been adopted for the period until July 1, 
1951, aa will be reviewed and re-examined before the end 
of the period. 


NOTE TO 


INSTRUCTIONS ACCOMPANYING FORM WS-éa 


our Division of the U. S. Department of Labor, before completing this form. 


I - GENERAL INSTRUCTIONS 


(1) Permissible allowances (in average cents per hour 
or dollars per week for the appropriate unit) need not be uni- 
formly distributed but should be distributed among individ- 
ual employees in such a way as to eliminate rather than 
create intra-plant distortions. Wage structure distortions 
resulting from these increases are not likely to be accepted 
in the future as bases for “hardship and inequity” applica- 
tions. 


(2) The permissible allowance in cents per hour or dol- 
lars per week or month may be applied to the rates of the 
job classifications as such, as well as to the rates of the 
workers themselves. In the case of rate ranges, increases 
in the rates paid individual workers and in rate-range minima 
and maxima are not to exceed the permissible allowance and 
should avoid the creation of any distortions in the existing 
rate-range structure. 


(3) Where employees are paid on a piecework basis, 
the permissible increase may be made in the form of a 
fixed hourly payment in addition to the regular piecework 
earnings or the piece rates may be so increased as to yield 
the permissible increase in cents per hour. 


NOTE ON SPACES FOR INCREASE DATE, RETROACTIVE 
DATE, REASON FOR DATE 


Where the amount of a wage or salary increase is per- 
missible under Regulation 6, the permissible amount of 
such increase may Be made retroactive within the following 
limits. No retroactivity is permissible in connection with 
such increases going beyond the applicable limits set 
forth below, without application to the Board and prior 
approval. 


The following are the outlines of the policy to be ap- 
plied in dealing with retroactive problems under the above 
Regulation. 


(1) Situation in which negotiated increase follows ex- 
Piration of prior contract. In this situation any retroactive 
date which is not earlier than the date of expiration of the 
prior contract is permissible under Regulation 6. 


"REPORT OF INCREASES, 


WAGES, SALARIES AND/OR OTHER COMPENSATION" 


_ Reports covering executive, administrative, and professional employees and outside salesmen, which are to be filed 
directly with the Wage Stabilization Board, will be transmitted, without analysis or processing, to the Office of the Economic 
Stabilization Administrator. They will be filed in that Office pending a future decision as to procedure for further handling. 

IMPORTANT—The following corrections should be noted in the Instruction Sheet. 
Under the section titled “Note on Spaces, etc.”, second paragraph, second line, the word “retroactive” should be 


“retroactivity.” 
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INSTRUCTIONS FOR THE USE OF FORM WS-6a 


“REPORT OF INCREASES IN WAGES, SALARIES 


AND/OR OTHER COMPENSATION" (Continued) 


(2) Situation in which the negotiated increase is pur- 
suant to reopening provision under existing contract. In 
this situation any retroactive date which is not earlier than 
the date on which the contract was reopened pursuant to 
its terms, is permissible. 


(3) First Contract Situation. In this type of case any 
retroactive date going back to (a) the commencement of ne- 
gotiations, or wy certification of the union, will be per- 
missible under Regulation 6. 


(4) Increases granted where no collective bargaining 
representative. In this situation any increase retroactive 
to the commencement of the payroll period in which the in- 
crease was decided upon, is permissible under the Regu- 
lation. 


IDENTIFICATION OF UWITSs 


The purpose of the regulation is to maintain existing 
contractual relations between employers and employees, as 
‘well as to maintain wage-and-salary-fixing relationships 
which may be traditional] in certain industries. Explana- 
tion of the basis for selecting the appropriate unit should 
demonstrate conformity with this policy. 


The term appropriate employee unit” is not normally 
intended to be applied to particular job classifications or 
to a single employee. 


If the employer so desires, he may file a separate re- 
port for each appropriate employee unit. 


Wage Employees. An appropriate employee unit for the 
measurement of changes in wage levels is a group composed 
of all employees in a bargaining unit, in a plant or other 
establishment, or in a department thereof, or in a company, 
or in an industry, as best adapted to preserve contractual or 
historical relationships. 


Salaried Employees. An appropriate employee unit for 
the measurement of changes in salary levels is each plant 
or major business division of an employer, or each certi- 
fied or recognized collective bargaining unit, treating as 
separate groups, however, those employees who qualify as 
“executive, administrative, or professional employees” or 
as “outside salesmen” under Regulations of the Wage and 
Hour Administrator, Part 541. 


Il - BASE PERIOD LEVELS 


NOTE: If the first payroll period ending on or after 

January 15, 1950 is not considered pa because of 
“base pay period abnormalities” within the meaning of 
Section 5 of Regulation 6, applicants are to contact the 
nearest office of the Wage and Hour Division of the U. S. 
Department of Labor to obtain an application form, or sub- 
mit such an executed application form to that office, “for 
appropriate and supportable adjustments of the base period 
pay level figures . 
(a) Wage Levels. The wage level for an appropriate em- 
ployee unit in effect for the appropriate base period is to 
be expressed as average straight-time hourly earnings for 
the first regular payroll period ending on or after Jan- 
uary 15, 1950. (See instructions below) 


The average straight-time hourly earnings for all em- 
ployees in the unit shall be determined by dividing the total 
straight-time earnings for all employees jn the unit by the 
hours worked by all employees in the unit during the base 
payroll period. 


(b) Salary Levels. The appropriate salary base level may 
be computed on the basis ofthe regularly scheduled 
weekly, bi-weekly, semi-monthly, or monthly pay period 
ending on or immediately after January 15, 1950. The sal- 
ary level for an appropriate employee unit shall be deter- 
mined by dividing the total straight-time earnings of em- 
ployees in the unit by the number of employees in the unit. 


However, where any reduction in the number of hours 
worked has occurred since January 15, 1950, or is proposed 
in the future, all computations shall be made in terms of 
average straight time hourly earnings. 


In computing the base period earnings, the following 
rule shall be observed: 


(1) Include 


a. straight-time hourly earnings for all hours worked, 
prior to deductions for Social Security, withholding 
--taxeS, insurance, hospitalization dues, and the like, 


b. commissions and regularly paid bonuses which are 
a part of the employees’ straight-time earnings. If 
commissions or bonuses are paid less frequently 
than the regular payroll base period, the proportion 
ate share of such pomests shall be allocated to 
the base pay period. For example: employees in 
“X” unit are paid quarterly production bonuses. 
These production bonuses for a representative 
period would be divided by the number of payroll 
periods or the bonuses may be prorated on the basis 
of the hours worked in the period to obtain the pro- 
portionate share allocable to the base period. 


c. shift differentials which shall be prorated over all 
employees in the unit. 


d. retroactive adjustments which became a part of the 
earnings for the base period. 
(2) Do not include 


a. premium payments for overtime. For example: an 
employee works 50 hours at $1 per hour and earns 
gross Pay of $55, including 10 hours at time and one 
half. e $5 premium overtime payment would not 
be included. 


b. payments to employees for hours not worked such 
as vacation and holiday pay. 


c. discretionary or irregularly paid bonuses. For exe 
ample: Christmas bonuses. 


d. employe ena barloys to, or payments of, insurance. 
or welfare benefits. 


e. employercontributions to pension funds or annuities 
and other like allowances. 


III] - ADJUSTMENTS SINCE BASE PERIOD 


General increases in wage and salary levels are any 
adjustments in time and incentive rates, regularly paid 
bonusés and night shift differentials which raised straight- 
time earnings by one percent or more in the appropriate unit 
for the first falta toll period in which the increases were 
placed in effect. pecincally excluded from this category 
are bona fide merit increases, promotions, reclassifica- 
tions, length of service increases, and other wage or sal- 
sts rei oanan of the types covered by General Wage Reg- 
ulation 5. 


NOTE TO INSTRUCTIONS (Continued) 


Under the section titled “Identification of Units,” second paragraph, first line, insert quotation marks after “term.” 
Under the section titled “II—Base Period Levels,” first paragraph, fourth line, “Section 5” should be “Section 4.” 
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INSTRUCTIONS FOR THE USE OF FORM WS-6a 


"REPORT OF INCREASES IN WAGES, SALARIES 


AND/OR OTHER COMPENSATION" (Continued) 


Increases in the rate structure which do not increase 
straight-time earnings by as much as one percent in the 
first full payroll period in which they are made effective, 
are not to be included in this table. Thus, in the following 
situation only the S-cent increase in June 1950 would be 
considered a general increase: 


Unit - 1,000 employees 


Average straight-time hourly earnings during base 
period = $1.25 


Increases 


6/6/50 - Average straight time hourly earnings, exclu- 
sive of increase . $1.25 


5¢ increase to 1,000 employees ... 05 
percent increase 4.0% 


8/8/50 - Average straight time hour earnings, exclu- 
sive of increase $1.30 


5% increase to 100 workers. - - 005, 
percent increase 0.38% 


11/10/50 - Average straight time hourly earnings, exclu- 
of increase... $1.33 

5¢ increase to 100 workers... .005 

percent increase 0.36% 


Increases under General Wage Regulation 2. Increases 
in wage and salary rates which are covered by the provi- 
sions of Sections (b) and (c) of Regulation 2, are in the same 
category as increases made effective prior to the wage 
freéze of January 25, 1951, and should be treated on the 
same basis. 


Summary. The following are among the increases to be 
offset against the 10 percent allowance (if at least 1%). 


(a) all adjustments in shift bonuses which shall be 
prorated over all employees in the unit. 


(b) reductions in established automatic progression 
periods in established plans. 


(c) changes in the rates or method of calculation of 
commissions, bonuses, or incentive earnings which result in 
increased earnings. 


(d) increases resulting from reduction in-hours of work 
for which salaries are paid. For example, a salaried em- 
ployee earned $50 a week for a 40-hour week. His work 
week was reduced to 37 hours without any reduction in his 
salary, thus resulting in an increase in the equivalent 
hourly rate from $1.25 to $1.35. Do not consider as gen- 
eral increases new or liberalized arrangements relating to 

ensions, welfare plans, overtime premium pay, vacation, 
holidays! or merit plans. 


IV - INCREASES SINCE JAN. 25, 1951 


In determining the permissibility of the increases cov- 
ered by this report, all general increases previously made 
effective between January 25, 1951:and the date of this re- 
port, under General Wage Regulations 6 and 8 are to be off- 
set against the 10 percent allowance. The general regula- 
tion under which these increases were permissible should 
be listed in column 3, as the basis for the increase. 


Increases reported since January 25, 1951 include in- 
creases in “other compensation”, as well as general wage 
and salary increases. In addition to information on gen- 
eral wage and salary increases as defined in Item 6 above, 
the answers to items 7 and 8 should include information on 


increases in compensation benefits such as night shift bo- 
nuses, overtime premium rates, vacation, holiday and like 
allowances, pension, insurance and health and welfare bene- 
fits paid by employers, or contributions of employers on ac- 
count thereof. Such increases shall be prorated to the ay- 
roll period by allocating a proportionate share of the total 
of such payments within the appropriate employee unit over 
the calen ar year or such shorter period of time as is rep- 
resentative in the case of each class of payment. The 1 
percent rule applicable to adjustments prior to January 25 
1951 does not apply to subsequent adjustments. : 


V - CURRENT INCREASES 


_ (a) Determination of Allowable Amounts. Having deter- 
mined the appropriate base wage or salary level to which 
the 10 percent allowance is to be applied, it is next neces- 
sary todetermine the extent to which “general increases” in 
an appropriate employee unit have used up the allowance in 
prior adjustments. Thus, in the following situation: 


Base period average straight-time hourl i in- 
cluding shift bonus So eet es 


10% adjustment allowable in wage level............. 0.15 
General increases given prior to 
January 25, 195] 


on June 15, 1950, 10-cent increase 
to 1,000 workers in unit of 1,000 
employeesy cnc terete ne 


$0.10 


on August 15, 1950, 7-cent increase 
to 250 workers in unit of 1,000 
AVETA PAN Biro. es ieinecoh.uaausnenterats 


0.0175 
Total of general increases prior t 
Tee Ait arate end efes gP anor oS 


Total permissible increase over base period.... $0.1500 


Total chargeable increase since base period -0.1175 


Amount remaining for additional increases 
in wages or other compensation ...........5.....8 .0325 


(b) The allocation of allowable amounts after Jan- 
vary 25,.1951. Prorated adjustments in such benefits as 
night shift bonuses; overtime premium rates; vacation, hol- 
iday and like allowances; and pension, insurance, and 
health and welfare benefits paid by employers, or contribu- 
tions ofemployers on account thereof, are to be reported as 
well as all general increases in wage and salary rates. In- 
formation should be furnished separately for each increase 
in wages or salaries or in other compensation. 


The 1 percent rule applicable to adjustments prior to 
January 25, 1951, does not apply to subsequent adjust- 
ments. 


For example, it has been determined that there is a 
permissible allowance of 7¢ per hour remaining for a unit 
of 2,000 workers. It is proposed to grant them a general 
wage increase of 5 cents per hour, a pension plan the pro- 
rated cost of which is 5 cents per hour, and a vacation al- 
lowance the prorated cost of which is 2 cents per hour. 
Since the total of the proposed adjustments is 12 cents per 
hour, all of these adjustments cannot be effectuated without 
Board approval. However, either the general increase or 
the pension plan, together with the vacation allowance, 
may be put into effect without prior Board authorization. 


NOTE TO INSTRUCTIONS (Continued) 
Under the section titled “I1J—Adjustments Since Base Period,” under the example quoted second entry (8/8/50) 5% 


should be 5¢. (Five cents instead of 5 percent.) 


Under the section titled ‘“IV—Increases Since January 25, 1951,” second paragraph, fourth line, “Item 6” should be 
“Item III” and on the following line, Items 7 and 8 should be “Items IV and V.” 
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FORM WS-éa 


FORM WS - 6a WAGE STABILIZATION BOARD BUDGET BUREAU NO. 94-R-021 
(MARCH 1951) 
REPORT OF INCREASES IN WAGES, SALARIES, AND/OR OTHER COMPENSATION 
See accompanying instruction sheet before completing this form 
This report is to be filed with the nearest office of the Wage and Hour Division of the ici Bo wore this space 


U.S. Department of Labor within 10 days after increases are made effective under sec- 
tions 1, 2, 3 of General Wage Regulation 6. In the case of executive, administrative , 
and professional personnel, and outside salesmen, the report is to be filed with the DATE REC'D. W-H 
Wage Stabilization Board. | 


DOCKET NO, 


W.-H REF. NO. 


NOTE: Any doubtful question of interpretation and application should be raised with 
the Wage and Hour Division, as agent for the Wage Stabilization Board, before com- | 
pleting this form. H DATE REC'D. wsB 


| 
I- GENERAL INFORMATION 
COMPANY NAME 


W.-H OFFICE 


MAIN OFFICE ADDRESS (Street or R. D. No.) (City, Zone, State) TELEPHONE NO. 


ADDRESS(ES) OF ESTABLISHMENT(S) INVOLVED IN THE INCREASE DESCRIBED BELOW 


TOTAL NUMBER OF EMPLOYEES ON PAYROLL OF ESTABLISHMENT (S) INDUSTRY (Furniture, Printing, Machinery, etc.) 
WHEN ADJUSTMENT WAS MADE 


TYPE OF ESTABLISHMENT (Factory, Mine, Wholesaler, etc.) PRESENT PRODUCTS HANDLED OR SERVICES PERFORMED 
(List principal items only) 


DATE INCREASE PUT IN EFFECT RETROACTIVE DATE, IF ANY 


REASON FOR SELECTING RETROACTIVE DATE 


IDENTIFY AND DESCRIBE THE UNIT(S) FOR WHICH THE INCREASE WAS MADE AND EXPLAIN THE REASON FOR THEIR SELECTION 


11- BASE PERIOD LEVELS: Furnish the information requested below for all employees in the unit(s) described above, for the 
first regular payroll period ending on or after January 15, 1950. WHERE INCENTIVE, COMMISSION OR BONUS EARNINGS HAVE 
BEEN PRORATED TO A PAYROLL PERIOD, THE MANNER IN WHICH THE PRORATE WAS CALCULATED TOGETHER WITH 
THE REASONS FOR THE USE OF THE PERIOD CHOSEN, SHALL BE FURNISHED ON AN ATTACHED SHEET. 


FIRST REGULAR PAYROLL 
PERIOD ENDING ON OR 


A -FOR WAGE EMPLOYEES - AVER.- 
AGE STRAIGHT- TIME HOURLY 


TOTAL 
EMPLOYEES ON 


FOR WAGE 
OR SALARIED 


AFTER JAN. 15, 1950 PAYROLL BA a EMPLOYEES.- EARNINGS (Cel. 6+ Col. 5) 
eae ACTUALLY | FAP OVEES. TOTAL B- FOR SALARIED EMPLOYEES. 
MCMTICANE eee WORKING IN Lil ads EARNINGS AT AVERAGE STRAIGHT- TIME EARN. 
’ APPROPRIATE STRAIGHT INGS FOR PAYROLL PERIOD 


COVERED (Col. 6 = Col. 4) 
(7) 


Where space is insufficient attach continuation sheets referring to the a 


pplicable section of this form, 
maintaining column arrangement 


GPO—O—OPs 487 
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FORM WS-éa (Reverse side) 


Ill - GENERAL ADJUSTMENTS IN WAGES AND SALARIES BETWEEN BASE PERIOD AND JANUARY 25, 195): With 


Tespect to the unit for uhich the increase is being reported. If any general adjustments have been made which changed average 


Straight-time earnings by one percent or more in the appropriate unit between January 15, 1950 and January 25, 1951, the table be- 


low is to be filled out. (This includes increases permitted to be placed in effect under General Wage Regulation 2 of the Wage 
Stabilization Board.) If none have been made, write “None” 


AVERAGE AMOUNT OF ADJUSTMENT FOR TOTAL NO. EMPLOY-| toTAL NO. EMPLOYEES 
cane EMPLOYEES IN COL. 5 (Mark decreases with EES DIRECTLY AF- |on PAYROLL IN ENTIRE 


on asterisk) FECTED BY ADJUST-| UNIT ACTUALLY WORKING 
ADJUSTMENT 
WAGES - Cents | SALARIES - Dollars per week or pris tal OF | AT TIME OF ADJUSTMENT 
per hour (3) month. Specify (4) (5) (6) 


IV - INCREASES IN WAGES, SALARIES, AND OTHER COMPENSATION BETWEEN JANUARY 25, 1951 AND THE DATE 
OF THE INCREASES REPORTED IN SECTION V: Furnish the following information for each pe od which increases are 
being reported. If none, write “None”. If any previous increases have been made under Regulation 6 for t 

report ‘give address of Wage and Hour office where report is filed. 


BASIS AVERAGE AMOUNT OF INCREASE NO. OF EMPLOYEES | TOTAL NO. EMPLOYEES 
FOR FOR EMPLOYEES IN COL. 6 DIRECTLY AFFECTED] ON PAYROLL IN ENTIRE 
BY INCREASE AT TIME] UNIT ACTUALLY WORKING 
INCREASE | WAGES - Cents! SALARIES - Dollars per 
per hour, Ae month, Seely OF eer AT TIME He INCREASE 
4 5 6 7 


e units involved in this 


V-CURRENT INCREASES UNDER REGULATION 6: With respect to the unit for which adjustments under Regulation 6 are 
being reported, the form below is to be filled out. The amount of each increase in wages or salaries or in other forms of compen- 
sation should be specified in column 3 or 4. Describe on attached sheet or sheets the nature and terms of each increase listed in 
columns 3 and 4 below, the method of distribution, and the computation of the average. 


DATE AVERAGE AMOUNT OF INCREASE NO. OF EMPLOYEES | TOTAL NO. EMPLOYEES 
OF FOR EMPLOYEES IN COL. 5 OIRECTLY AFFECTED) ON PAYROLL IN ENTIRE 


BY INCREASE AT TIME] UNIT ACTUALLY WORKING 
INCREASE Saree Cents un | per week or OF INCREASE AT TIME OF INCREASE 
(3) 3 (4) (6) 


VI - SIGNATURES OF PARTIES SUBMITTING REPORTS: This report should be signed by: 
(a) Both the employer (or his representative) and an official of any labor organization which is recognized or certified as the 
representative of any of the employees covered by this report (OR) 
(b) Only the employer (or his representative) if the employees covered by this report are not represented by a recognized or 
certified labor organization. 


Each of the undersigned certified that, on his best information, the answers contained in this form are complete and accurate. 


FOR THE EMPLOYER (Print name and title of official) DATE 


INTERNATIONAL LABOR UNION (Print name and title of official) LOCAL 


FOR THE LABOR ORGANIZATION (Print name and title) SIGNATURE 
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If you want approval of a General Motors-type productivity increase, you must 
execute this form: 


The undersigned employer warrants that he will not use any increase in wages, 


salaries and other compensation, approved by the Wage Stabilization Board in 
Case No. —— pursuant to the Board resolution of June 6, 1951, as a basis for 
requesting an adjustment or resisting a reduction in any price ceiling. 


If you operate a new plant 


or are otherwise entitled to a base period other than January 15, 1950, under 


General Regulation No. 9 


Use Form WS-6B8 ... 


. . . for reporting purposes and send forms to your regional office of the 
Wage and Hour and Public Contracts Divisions of the U. S. Department of Labor. 


APPLICATION FOR SUBSTITUTE BASE PAY PERIOD OR BASE PAY LEVEL—GENERAL INSTRUCTIONS 


WAGE STABILIZATION BOARD 
APPLICATION FOR SUBSTITUTE BASE PAY PERIOD OR BASE PAY LEVEL 
GENERAL INSTRUCTIONS 


This application may be filed only where a company 
or appropriate employee units thereof were not in existence 
or in operation on or about January 15, 1950, or had plainly 
abnormal pay levels on that date due to seasonal peculiar- 
ities, broad changes in product mix, wide swings in em- 
ployment and the like. The applicant should submit the 
original and one copy of this form to the nearest office of 
the Wage and Hour Division of the U. S. Department of La- 
bor. 


Employers in a seasonal industry who had no payroll 
period ending on or about January 15, 1950 or who had a 
plainly abnormal pay level during that period because of 
seasonal peculiarities may select a substitute payroll period 
for the purpose of calculating the amount of increase per- 
mitted by General Wage Regulation No. 6 in accordance 
with the following rule without prior approval of the Wage 
Stabilization Board: ; 


An employer may select the first payroll period fol- 
lowing January 15, 1950 when the employee unit involved 
reached 75 per cent of its normal size provided that the 
wage rates received by employees in the unit in this period 


were not greater than the wage rates for the same job 
classifications that were in effect at the conclusion of his 
1949 season. If the wage rates in the 1950 payroll period 
when the employee unit reached 75.per cent of its normal 
size exceeded the wage rates for the same job classifications 
that were in effect at the conclusion of his 1949 season the 
employer may grant an increase in an amount not greater 
than 10 per cent of the average straight time hourly earnings 
of the last period in 1949 when the employee unit was no 
less than 75 per cent of its normal size minus any general 
increases granted since that period. 


In making wage or salary adjustments the employer 
should follow the reporting requirements of General Wage 
Regulation No. 6. An employer in a seasonal industry who 
does not wish to avail himself of the rule described above 
may request approval of a substitute base pay period by 
filing this form. 


The wage policy embodied in General Wage Regulation 
No. 6 is designed to correct the inequities which arose be- 
tween movements in wage levels and increases in the cost 
of living since January 15, 1950. It is expected thatthe ref- 


WAGE STABILIZATION ORDERS 


“APPLICATION FOR SUBSTITUTE BASE PAY PE 


question and subquestions being answered. 


lation No. 6. 


Hour Division. 


Question 5. 


period, 


26, 1951. 


(b) Where, because of seasonal operations, there were 
few or no employees in the employee unit(s) on or about 


January 15, 1950. 


(c) Where the products of services of the establishment 
changed substantially between January 15, 1950 and 
January 26, 1951 so that the job classifications are 
substantially different from those in effect on January 


15, 1950. 


Attach a statement setting forth the reasons why the 
payroll period on or about January 15, 1950, is considered 
to be abnormal, the substitute payroll peried selected and 
a detailed justification of this period together with supporting 


data. 


RIOD OR BASE PAY LEVEL—GENERAL 
(Continued) 


erence date of January 15, 1950 will be suitable in most 
cases for determining the level from which wage and salary 
adjustments may be made in accordance with the policy of 
the Wage Stabilization Board. The Wage Stabilization Board 
recognizes, however, that in unusual cases circumstances 
may be present which make the use of the January 15, 1950 
date inappropriate, and therefore, has made provision for 
| the handling of ''base pay period abnormalities" in section 
4 of General Wage Regulation No. 6. This application form 
q has been designed to enable an applicant to seek relief under 
| this section by presenting all the facts descriptive of his 
| specific problem. A positive obligation rests upon the ap- 
plicant to establishclearly that a base pay period abnormal- 
ity does exist, and, therefore, he should exert every effort 
to present for consideration all of the relevant facts. The 
applicant should in every case relate the information fur- 
nished to the unit(s) with respect to which a claim of base 
period abnormality is being made. The supporting informa- 
tion should be numbered to identify and correspond with the 


The applicant will be advised by the Wage Stabilization 
Board of the substitute base pay period which he may use 
in applying General Wage Regulation No. 6 to the employee 
unit(s) involved. In making this ruling the Wage Stabiliza- 
tion Board does ‘not pass upon the validity of the employee 
unit(s) selected by the applicant. Therefore, the applicant 
should take care to select the employees unit(s) inaccord- 
ance with ‘the terms of section 2(b) of General Wage Regu- 


If. the applicant has any questions in filling out this 
form, he should contact the nearest office of the Wage and 


If the applicant's situation falls within 
one of the three described in (a), (b) or (c) below, the ap- 
plicant should select as a proposed substitute payroll period 
the first payroll period following January 15, 1950, whenthe 
employee unit(s) involved reached approximately 75 percent 
of its normal or expected size. If the employee unit(s) in- 
volved reached a balanced occupational composition in an 
earlier period, the applicant may select the earlier period 
as the substitute payroll period provided he can substantiate 
that there was a balanced occupational composition in that 


(a) Where the establishment came into existence or began 
operations after January 15, 1950 and before January 


The supporting information with respect to situation 
(b) should include a table showing the number of employees 
in the employee unit(s) in the January 15, 1950 payroll 
period and in the corresponding payroll period in each 
succeeding month, February-December 1950, inclusive. 


The supporting information with respect to situation 
(c) should include (1) a description of the products manu- 
factured or services performed on January 15, 1950, and 
following the change in operations, (2) the date such change 
occurred, (3) a breakdown of the employees by job classi- 
fication in the January. 15, 1950 payroll period and in the 
substitute period and (4) the wage or salary level, as de- 
fined in section 2(c) of General Regulation No. 6, in the 
foregoing payroll periods for each employee unit(s) in- 
volved. The information requested in (3) should be pre- 
sented in the form set outin Table 1, A sufficient number 
of job classifications should be listed, including all key 
classifications, so as to bring the total number of employees 
covered to at least 75 percent of the employees in each em- 
ployee unit(s), 


Question 6. Where the establishment experienced a 
large expansion Or a substantial decrease in employment 
since January 15, 1950 but the type of product and opera- 
tions remained substantially unchanged, the applicant should 
recalculate the wage or salary level in the January 15, 1950 
payroll period by the following method and propose the result 
as a substitute base pay level: calculate, in accordance with 
section 2(c) of General Wage Regulation No. 6, the wage or 
salary level inthe payroll period on or about January !5, 1950 
of each job classification in the employee unit(s) involved, 
multiply each occupational level by the employment in the 
job classificationin the payroll period nearest to the date of 
filing this application, total and divide by the total number 
of employees. 


Attach a statement setting forth the reasons why the 
use of the January 15, 1950 payroll period and the job 
classification employment in that period results in an ab- 
normal wage or salary level. The supporting information 
should include (a) a table showing the number of employees 
in the praployee unit(s) in the January 15, 1950 payroll 
period and in the corresponding payroll period in each suc- 
ceeding month, February-December 1950 inclusive and (b) 
the general wage or salary levels, as defined in section aa 
of General Wage Regulation No. 6, for the employee unit(s 
involved, in the January 15, 1950 payroll period based on 
job classification employment in that period, and in the pay- 
roll period immediately prior to the date of filing of this 
application. 


Question 7. With respect to situations which are not 
covered in questions 5 and 6 or where the methods outlined 
therein result, in the applicant's opinion, in an abnormal 
wage or salary level, attach a statement explaining the 
problem and presenting a justification for the substitute 
period proposed together with supporting information, 


Question 8, Signature of applicant: This application 
should be signed by (a) both the employer (or his repre- 
sentative) and an official of any labor organization which is 
recognized or certified as the representative of any of the 
employees covered by this application, or (b) only the em- 
ployer (or his representative) if the employees covered by 
this application are not represented by a recognized or 
certified labor organization. 
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FORM WS-6B 
FORM WS- 6e FORM APPROVED 
APRIL, 1951 BUDGET BUREAU NO. 94-RO50 
WAGE STABILIZATION BOARD (Do not write in this space) 


APPLICATION FOR SUBSTITUTE BASE PAY 2) anda 
PERIOD OR BASE PAY LEVEL sy cs 
See instruction sheet before completing form OATEREC AES 


MAIN OFFICE ADDRESS (No, and Street or R.D. No.) (City, Zone, State) TELEPHONE NO. 


COMPANY NAME 


ADDRESS(ES) OF ESTABLISHMENT(S) INVOLVED IN THIS APPLICATION (If different from above address) 


INDUSTRY (Furniture, Printing, Machinery, etc) 


TYPE OF ESTABLISHMENT (Factory, Mine, Wholesaler, etc.) 


PRESENT PRODUCTS OR SERVICES (Names of principal products made or handled or services performed 


TOTAL NUMBER OF EMPLOYEES ON THE PAYROLL 
OF THE ESTABLISHMENT(S) INDICATED ABOVE 


—————— 


3 TOTAL NUMBER OF EMPLOYEES IN EACH APPROPRIATE EMPLOYEE UNIT(S) INVOLVED IN THIS APPLICATION FOR WHICH A SUBSTITUTE 
BASE PAY PERIOD 1S REQUESTED 


1S THERE A RECOGNIZED OR CERTIFIED LABOR ORGANIZATION WHICH REPRESENTS 
ANY OF THE EMPLOYEES INVOLVED IN THIS APPLICATION? [ed YES C] NO 


1S THERE OUTSTANDING AN ORDER FOR A HEARING OR AN ELECTION BY THE NLRB 
OR A SIMILAR FEDERAL OR STATE AGENCY TO DETERMINE THE STATUS OF A LABOR 


ORGANIZATION AS THE REPRESENTATIVE OF ANY OF THE EMPLOYEES INVOLVED IN YES 0 
THIS APPLICATION? C] J N 


HAS AN ELECTION BEEN ARRANGED OR AGREED TO? Live} YES fa] NO 


If the answer to any of the above questions in this section is “YES”, give the 
following information regarding the labor organization(s) involved 


DEPARTMENT OR LABOR ORGANIZATION 
NAME OF ORGANIZATION ADDRESS AFFILIATION 


TYPE OF EMPLOYEE 
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FORM WS-6B (Reverse side) 


This question should be answered only in situations involving seasonal peculiarities, a substantial change 
in product or services orestablishments which came into existence or began operations after January 15,1950 


TABLE 1 


NUMBER OF EMPLOYEES 


SUBSTITUTE PAY 
PERIOD ENDING: 
(Month - Day - Year) 


JOB CLASSIFICATION PAY PERIOD ENDING 


| 

i) 

: ON OR ABOUT 
JANUARY 15, 1950 


= 


This question should be answered only where a wide swing in employment has occurred in the establish- 
ment but type of product and operations are substantially unchanged. 


UNIT 


(See instruction sheet for additional details) 


This question should be answered where the applicant’s situation is not covered in questions 5 and 6, 


(See instruction sheet for additional details) 


SIGNATURE OF APPLICANT (See instniction sheet for additional details) 


S1GNATURE DATE 


FOR THE EMPLOYER (Print name and title) 


8 LABOR ORGANIZATION (Print name of International Union) LOCAL 
DATE 


SIGNATURE 
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If you want to reestablish a Tandem Relationship . . . 
see filing instructions of General Regulation No. 10, Section 2 (p. 33) 


Recording under General Regulation No. 5 


CONFERENCE BOARD MANAGEMENT RECORD SUPPLEMENT 


No reports are required when individual merit, promotion, or length of service 
increases are granted in accordance with General Regulation No. 5. Every increase 
thus granted, however, plus the wages paid all new employees, must be duly 
recorded in a fashion that will be readily available for inspection. 


WAGE STABILIZATION BOARD ENFORCEMENT. RESOLUTION 
Wage Stabilization Board Resolution to Establish National Enforcement Commission, June 13, 1951 


The Wage Stabilization Board recognizes that by and large 
labor and industry will comply with the provisions of the 
Defense Production Act of 1950 with regard to wage stabi- 
lization and the orders and rules promulgated thereunder. 
However, it is also recognized that violations of the law will 
occur. The Board has already received reports of a sub- 
stantial number of such violations. To disregard such viola- 
tions, whether they be willful or made through honest mistake 
or ignorance, can and will impair the entire anti-inflation 
program. It also places violators in a decidedly advantageous 
position in obtaining manpower, and leads to the practice of 
pirating critical manpower. To insure compliance with the 
law, it is, therefore, necessary that strong enforcement action 
be undertaken as soon as possible. 

Section 405 (a) of the Defense Production Act provides, 
“Tt shall be unlawful . . . for any person. . . to do or omit 
to do any act, in violation of this title or of any regulation, 
order, or requirement issued, thereunder, or to offer, solicit, 
attempt, or agree to do any of the foregoing.” 

Src. 405 (b) of the Act provides, “No employer shall pay, 
and no employee shall receive, any wage, salary, or other 
compensation in contravention of any regulation or order 
promulgated by the President under this title. The President 
shall also prescribe the extent to which any wage, salary or 
compensation payment made in contravention of any such 
regulation or order shall be disregarded by the executive 
departments and other governmental agencies in determining 
the costs or expenses of any employer for the purposes of 
any other law or regulation.” 

Src. 704 of the Defense Production Act provides, “The 
President may make such rules, regulations, and orders as 
he deems necessary or appropriate to carry out the provisions 
of this Act. Any regulation or order under this Act may be 
established in such form and manner, may contain such 
classifications and differentiations, and may provide for such 
adjustments and reasonable exceptions as in the judgement 
of the President are necessary or proper to effectuate the 
purposes of this Act, or to prevent circumvention of evasion, 
or to facilitate enforcement of this Act, or any rule, regulation, 
or order issued under this Act.’ 


On September 9, 1950, by Executive Order 10161 (amended — 


by Executive Order 10233 on April 21, 1951), the President 
delegated to the Economic Stabilization Administrator, 
among other functions, the functions conferred upon the 
President by the above quoted sections of the Act, and on 
January 24, 1951, by General Order No. 3 the Administrator 


redelegated such functions to the Wage Stabilization Board. 


Notwithstanding any action which may be taken pursuant 
to the following resolution, persons who engage or are about 
to engage in any acts or practices which constitute or will 
constitute a violation of Section 405 of the Act, may be subject 
to action under Section 409 (a) and (b) and Section 706 
of the Act. 


In addition to the provisions of the following resolution 
implementing Section 405 (b) of the Act, the Wage Stabi- 
bilization Board deems it necessary to provide for supple- 
mentary action to reach those cases of violations where the 
provisions of Part A of the resolution may be ineffectual or 
madequate to facilitate enforcement of the Act. Such action 
is provided for in Part B of this resolution. 


Accordingly, the Wage Stabilization Board in discharge of 
its responsibilities under the provisions of the Defense Pro- 
duction Act of 1950, Executive Order 10161 (as amended by 
Executive Order 10233), General Order No. 3 of the Economic 
Stabilization Administrator and the orders promulgated 
thereunder resolves: 


PART A 


I. (a) Where any wage, salary or other compensation pay- 
ment is found by the Wage Stabilization Board to have been 
made by an employer in contravention of the Defense Pro- 
duction Act of 1950, or the regulations, rulings or orders 
promulgated thereunder, the Executive Departments and 
other agencies of the government, shall, under certification 
by the Wage Stabilization Board, disregard and disallow 
(except as provided in paragraph (b) below) the entire 
amount of such payment and not merely an amount repre-— 
senting the increase made in such wage or salary in contra- 
vention of the Act, regulations, rulings or orders promulgated 
thereunder, for the following purposes: 

(1) In calculating deductions under the revenue laws of 
the United States, 


(2) In determining costs or expenses under any contract 
made by or on behalf of the United States, either directly 
or indirectly, 

(3) In the setting or approving any maximum price 
ceilings, and 

(4) In determining costs or expenses of any such employer 
for the purpose of any other law or regulation, whether 
heretofore or hereafter enacted or promulgated. 


(b) The Board, in order to effectuate the purpose of the 


)efense Production Act of 1950 and the wage stabilization 
rovisions thereunder, may determine in any case where it 
nds extenuating and mitigating circumstances: (1) An 
‘mount less than the full amount prescribed hereinabove 
irhich shall be disregarded and disallowed by the Executive 

partments and other agencies of the government and, 

) the particular departments or other agencies of the gov- 
|mament by which the amount shall be disregarded and dis- 
lowed, in which event, the particular departments or other 
|gencies of the government shall disregard and disallow the 
ssser amount determined and certified by the Board. 

(ec) Any such determination made by the Board under 
| (a) and I (b) above shall be conclusive for the purposes 
herein stated. The executive departments and other agencies 
‘if the government which receive certifications of such de- 
jerminations shall disregard and disallow the amount thus 


sertified. 
“ PART B 


" Where any wage, salary, or other compensation payment 
\s determined by the Board to have been made in contra- 
vention of the Act, the Board may recommend to the Execu- 
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tive Departments and agencies of the government responsible 
for the issuance and granting of priorities and material allo- 
cations that such Department or agency withhold priorities 
assistance and the allocation of materials from the employer 
who has made such payment. 


PART C 


I. The Chairman of the Wage Stabilization Board is em- 
powered to conclude agreements with the Executive De- 
partments and agencies of the government relative to the 
procedures and actions to be taken in effectuating the pro- 
visions of this resolution. 

II. There shall be established a National Enforcement 
Commission composed of three persons who are not members 
of the Wage Stabilization Board, one of whom shall be desig- 
nated Chairman. A similar commission shall be established 
in each regional office. Such commissions shall make the 
recommendations, determinations and certifications provided 
for in this resolution. Such commissions shall be subject to 
the general policies of the Wage Stabilization Board in mak- 
ing their determinations. 


II. Salary Stabilization 


SALARY STABILIZATION BOARD CREATED... 


On May 10, 1951, the Economic Stabilization Administrator issued General Order No. 8, 
establishing a separate agency to handle stabilization matters for salaried personnel 
as defined in the Order. 


Section 1. Purpose—The purpose of this order is to estab- 
lish a Salary Stabilization Board and 4 Salary Stabilization 
Division and to define their functions. 

Src. 2. Legal Basis—(a) The basic authority for the estab- 
lishment of a program of wage and salary stabilization is con- 
tained in Title IV of the Defense Production Act of 1950 
(Pub. Law 774, 81st Cong.) (WHM 100:5). This authority 
is implemented by the terms of Executive Order No. 10161 
of September 9, 1950 (WHM 100:51); Executive Order 
No. 10182 of November 21, 1950; Executive Order No. 10205 
of January 3, 1951; and Executive Order No. 10233 of April 21, 
1951 (WHM 100:69). 

(b) Executive Order No. 10161 of September 9, 1950 
(15 F. R. 6105) authorizes the Economic Stabilization Admin- 
istrator to define the internal organization of the Economic 
Stabilization Agency. 

Sec. 3. Organization—(a) Salary Stabilization Board— 

There shall be a Salary Stabilization Board which shall 

‘consist of three public members, one of whom shall be desig- 
nated as Chairman. The Chairman of the Wage Stabilization 
Board shall serve as an ex-officio non-voting member of the 
Salary Stabilization Board, advising the Board in respect to 
the terms of Section 5 (b) of this order. 

(b) Salary Stabilization Division—There is hereby estab- 
lished a Salary Stabilization Division. The head of the 
Division shall be the Chairman of the Salary Stabilization 
Board. He shall be assisted by an Executive Director who 
shall be in.charge of the Division in the absence of the Chair- 
man. 

Src. 4. Delegation of Authority—(a) The functions dele- 
gated to the Economic Stabilization Administrator by the 
provisions of Part IV of Executive Order No. 10161 of 
September 9, 1950, as amended by Executive Order No. 10233, 
dated April 21, 1951, with respect to stabilization of salaries 
and other compensation of persons who are employed in bona 
fide executive, administrative, professional or outside salesmen 
capacities, as each of such terms is defined in Section 6 (b) 
of this order and who in their relationships with their employer 
are not represented by duly recognized or certified labor 
organizations, are hereby redelegated to the Salary Stabil- 
ization Board. 

(b) There is redelegated to the Chairman, Salary Stabiliza- 
tion Board, such authority of the Administrator under the 
Defense Production Act of 1950, pursuant to Sections 902 
and 903 of Executive Order No. 10161 of September 9, 1950, 
and, except as redelegation may be prohibited therein, such 
authority of the Administrator pursuant to Executive Order 
No. 10182 of November 21, 1950, as amended by Executive 
Order No. 10205 of January 3, 1951, as is necessary to carry 
out the functions of the Salary Stabilization Board and of the 
Salary Stabilization Division. 


Sec. 5. Functions of the Salary Stabilization Board—(a) Sub- 
ject to supervision by the Economic Stabilization Adminis- 
trator, the functions of the Salary Stabilization Board shall 
be to: 

(1) Determine the substantive policies to govern the 
salary stabilization program, including basic salary stabil- 
ization regulations and orders; and 

(2) Make such recommendations to the Economic Stabil- 
ization Administrator regarding stabilization policies as 
it may deem appropriate. 


(b) In the exercise of its responsibilities and functions, 


the Salary Stabilization Board shall conform to the regula- 
tions, policies, orders and decisions of the Wage Stabilization 
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Board to the fullest practicable extent, to provide a unifor 
and coordinated program for the stabilization of all wage 
salaries, and other compensation of employees under t! 
jurisdiction of both Boards. 


Src. 6. Functions of the Salary Stabilization Division—(a) TI 
Salary Stabilization Division shall have the following duti 
and functions: 


(1) Regulations and policies—Administrate and enfor 
the salary stabilization program in conformance to t! 
established policies of the Salary Stabilization Board; 

(2) Requests for rulings—Receive requests for rulin, 
concerning the application and interpretation of regulation 
policies, and orders and make authoritative rulings thereo: 


(3) Application for approval and adjustments—Receiv 
process and make authoritative disposition of applicatio1 
of petitions for approval of increases in or adjustment « 
such salaries where approval is required; 

(4) Reports and records—Receive, process and tak 
such action as may be necessary in respect to reports an 
records which may be required; P 


(5) Information and education—Formulate and condu: 
informational and educational programs to inform the pul 
lic regarding the salary stabilization program; 

(6) Compliance—Make authoritative determinations | 
respect to whether a salary payment is in contravention « 
law, regulations, or policies of the Salary Stabilizatic 
Board and take such action in respect thereto as may 
authorized and appropriate; and 

(7) Board secretariat—Provide necessary administr: 
tive staff and service facilities for the Salary Stabilizatio 
Board, including any panels which the Board may establis| 
(b) Definition—In applying the terms of Section 4 abov, 

the terms “outside salesmen” and “bona fide executiv 
administrative, or professional capacity’’ shall have the sam 
meaning as provided by regulations under Section 13 (a) (1 
of the Fair Labor Standards Act, as amended, except insofz 
as the Board, with the concurrence of the Chairman of th 
Wage Stabilization Board, may determine that certain cat 
gories of such employees properly should be under the juri 
diction of the Wage Stabilization Board. 

Src. 7. Administrative Services. The Salary Stabilizatio 
Board and Salary Stabilization Division shall share th 
administrative service facilities of the Wage Stabilizatior 
Board relating to budget, fiscal, personnel, supply, space ans 
other administrative management matters. 

Src. 8. Effect on Other Orders. Any other orders or parts « 
orders the provisions of which are inconsistent with the pre 
visions of this order are hereby superseded or amended ac 
cordingly. General Order No. 3 is specifically superseded t 
the extent that it is inconsistent herewith. i 


AMENDMENT 


Section 3.01 of General Order No. 8, dated May 10, 1951 
is amended to read as follows: 

01 Salary Stabilization Board—There shall be a Salar 
Stabilization Board which shall consist of five public mem 
bers, one of whom shall be designated as Chairman. Th 
Chairman of the Wage Stabilization Board shall serve as ai 
ex-officio non-voting member of the Salary Stabilizatio 
Board, advising the Board in respect to the terms of Sec 
tion 5.02 of this order. 

Also, the designation “Salary Stabilization Division” a 
used throughout the order is amended to read “Office o 
Salary Stabilization.” 


The terms executive, administrative, professional and out- 
Wie salesmen for purposes of the jurisdiction of the Salary 

labilization Board are defined as they have been defined by 
le Administrator of the Wage and Hour and Public Con- 
acts Divisions for purpose of the Fair Labor Standards Act. 
hese definitions follow: 


SECTION 541.100.—THE DEFINITION OF 
“EXECUTIVE” 


Section 541.1 of the regulations defines the term “‘bona fide 
kecutive” as follows: 

The term “employee employed in a bona fide executive 
|* * capacity” in Section 13 (a) (1) of the act shall mean 
ny employee— 
| (a) whose primary duty consists of the management of 
he enterprise in which he is employed or of a customarily 
beognized department or subdivision thereof; and 
| (b) who customarily and regularly directs the work of two 
t more other employees therein; and 
| (e) who has the authority to hire or fire other employees 
r whose suggestions and recommendations as to the hiring 
i firing and as to the advancement and promotion or any 
ther change of status of other employees will be given 
articular weight; and 
| (d) who customarily and regularly exercises discretionary 
jowers; and 
| \(e) who does not devote more than 20 percent of his hours 
rorked in the workweek to activities which are not directly 
‘ind closely related to the performance of the work described 
1 paragraphs (a) through (d) of this Section: Provided, That 
his paragraph (e) shall not apply in the case of an employee 
vho is in sole charge of an independent establishment or a 
Jhysically separated branch establishment, or who owns at 
east a 20 percent interest in the enterprise in which he is 
imployed; and 

(f) who is compensated for his services on a salary basis 
it a rate of not less than $55 per week (or $30 per week if em- 
jloyed in Puerto Rico or the Virgin Islands) exclusive of 
oard, lodging, or other facilities: 

Provided, That an employee who is compensated on a salary 
basis at a rate of not less than $100 per week (exclusive of 
doard, lodging, or other facilities), and whose primary duty 
tonsists of the management of the enterprise in which he is 
‘mployed or of a customarily recognized department or sub- 
livision thereof, and includes the customary and regular 
lirection of the work of two or more other employees therein, 
shall be deemed to meet all of the requirements of this Section. 


SECTION 541.200.—THE DEFINITION OF 
“ADMINISTRATIVE” 


Section 541.2 of the regulations defines the term “bona 
fide * * * administrative” as follows: 

The term “employee employed in a bona fide admin- 
istrative * * * capacity” in Section 13 (a) (1) of the act shall 
mean any employee— 

(a) whose primary duty consists of the performance of 
office or nonmanual field work directly related to manage- 
ment policies or general business operations of his employer 
or his employer’s customers; and 

'(b) who customarily and regularly exercises discretion and 
independent judgment; and ; 

(ec) (1) who regularly and directly assists a proprietor, or 
an employee employed in a bona fide executive or administra- 


* * * 
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DEFINITIONS 


The Salary Stabilization Board’s jurisdiction includes executive, administrative, pro- 
fessional and outside sales employees ‘‘who in their relationships with their employer 
are not represented by duly recognized or certified labor organizations.”’ 


tive capacity (as such terms are defined in these regulations), 
or 


(2) who performs under only general supervision work 
along specialized or technical lines requiring special training, 
experience, or knowledge, or 

(3) who executes, under only general supervision, special 
assignments and tasks; and 
(d) who does not devote more than 20 percent of his hours 

worked in the workweek to activities which are not directly 
and closely related to the performance of the work described 
in paragraphs (a) through (c) of this section; and 

(e) who is compensated for his services on a salary or fee 
basis at a rate of not less than $75 per week (or $200 per month 
if employed in Puerto Rico or the Virgin Islands) exclusive 
of board, lodging, or other facilities: 

Provided, That an employee who is compensated on a salary 
or fee basis at a rate of not less than $100 per week (exclu- 
sive of board, lodging, or other facilities), and whose primary 
duty consists of the performance of office or nonmanual field 
work directly related to management policies or general busi- 
ness operations of his employer or his employer’s customers, 
which includes work requiring the exercise of discretion and 
independent judgment, shall be deemed to meet all of the 
requirements of this Section. 


SECTION 541.300.—THE DEFINITION OF 
“PROFESSIONAL” 


Section 541.3 of the regulations defines the term “bona 
fide * * * professional’ as follows: 

The term “employee employed in a bona fide * * * pro- 
fessional * * * capacity” in Section 13 (a) (1) of the act shall 
mean any employee— 

(a) whose primary duty consists of the performance of 
work— 


(1) requiring knowledge of an advanced type in a field of 
science or learning customarily acquired by a prolonged course 
of specialized intellectual instruction and study, as dis- 
tinguished from a general academic education and from an 
apprenticeship, and from training in the performance of 
routine mental, manual, or physical processes, or 


(2) original and creative in character in a recognized field 
of artistic endeavor (as opposed to work which can be pro- 
duced by a person endowed with general manual or intellec- 
tual ability and training), and the result of which depends 
primarily on the invention, imagination, or talent of the 
employee; and 

(b) whose work requires the consistent exercise of discre- 
tion and judgment in its performance; and 

(c) whose work is predominantly intellectual and varied in 
character (as opposed to routine mental, manual, mechanical, 
or physical work) and is of such a character that the output 
produced or the result accomplished cannot be standardized 
in relation to a given period of time; and 

(d) who does not devote more than 20 percent of his hours 
worked in the workweek to activities which are not an essen- 
tial part of and necessarily incident to the work described in 
paragraphs (a) through (c) of this section; and 

(e) who is compensated for his services on a salary or fee 
basis at a rate of not less than $75 per week (or $200 per month 
if employed in Puerto Rico or the Virgin Islands) exclusive 
of board, lodging, or other facilities: Provided, That this 
paragraph (e) shall not apply in the case of an employee who 
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is the holder of a valid license or certificate permitting the 
practice of law or medicine or any of their branches and who 
is actually engaged in the practice thereof: 

Provided, That an employee who is compensated on a 
salary or fee basis at a rate of not less than $100 per week 
(exclusive of board, lodging, or other facilities), and whose 
primary duty consists of the performance of work either 
requiring knowledge of an advanced type in a field of science 
or learning, which includes work requiring the consistent 
exercise of discretion and judgment, or requiring invention, 
imagination, or talent in a recognized field of artistic endeavor, 
shall be deemed to meet all of the requirements of this section. 


SECTION 541.500.—THE DEFINITION OF 
“OUTSIDE SALESMAN”? 


Section 541.5 defines the term “outside salesman” as 
follows: 


The term “employee employed * * * in the capacity of out- 


side salesman” in Section 13 (a) (1) of the act shall mean : 
employee— 

(a) who is employed for the purpose of and who is ¢ 
tomarily and regularly engaged away from his employe 
place or places of business in— 

(1) making sales within the meaning of Section 3 (k) 
the act, or 


(2) obtaining orders or contracts for services or for 1 
use of facilities for which a consideration will be paid 
the client or customer, and 
(b) whose hours of work of a nature other than that « 

scribed in paragraphs (a) (1) or (a) (2) of this section 
not exceed 20 percent of the hours worked in the workwe 
by nonexempt employees of the employer: Provided, Tt 
work performed incidental to and in conjunction with t 
employee’s own outside sales or solicitations, including in 
dental deliveries and collections, shall not be regarded 
nonexempt work. 


longress Passes a Law... 


TITLE IV—PRICE AND WAGE STABILIZATION 


‘Section 401. It is the intent of Congress to provide 
uthority necessary to achieve the following purposes in order 
depromote the national defense: To prevent inflation and 
reserve the value of the national currency; to assure that 
efense appropriations are not dissipated by excessive costs 
nd prices; to stabilize the cost of living for workers and other 
/onsumers and the costs of production for farmers and busi- 
‘essmen; to eliminate and prevent profiteering, hoarding, 
aanipulation, speculation, and other disruptive practices 
esulting from abnormal market conditions or scarcities; to 
yrotect consumers, wage earners, investors, and persons with 
elatively fixed or limited incomes from undue impairment of 
heir living standards; to prevent economic disturbances, 
Rbor disputes, interferences with the effective mobilization 
if national resources, and impairment of national unity and 
norale; to assist in maintaining a reasonable balance between 
jurchasing power and the supply of consumer goods and 
lervices; to protect the national economy against future loss 
if needed purchasing power by the present dissipation of 
ndividual savings; and to prevent a future collapse of values. 
tis the intent of Congress that the authority conferred by this 
itle shall be exercised in accordance with the policies set forth 
n Section 2 [§ 102] of this Act, and in particular with full 
onsideration and emphasis, so far as practicable, on the 
naintenance and furtherance of the American system of com- 
yetitive enterprise, including independent small-business 
nterprises, the maintenance and furtherance of a sound agri- 
ultural industry, the maintenance and furtherance of sound 
yvorking relations, including collective bargaining, and the 
naintenance and furtherance of the American way of life. 
Nhenever the authority granted by this title is exercised, all 
wencies of the Government dealing with the subject matter 
f this title, within the limits of their authority and jurisdic- 
jon, shall cooperate in carrying out these purposes. 

* * * 


Src. 402 (b) (1) To the extent that the objectives of this 
itle cannot be attained by [voluntary] action, the President 
nay issue regulations and orders establishing a ceiling or 
eilings on the price, rental, commission, margin, rate, fee, 
harge, or allowance paid or received on the sale or delivery, 
the purchase or receipt, by or to any person, of any mate- 
ial or service, and at the same time shall issue regulations 
ind orders stabilizing wages, salaries, and other compensation 
n accordance with the provisions of this subsection. 


(2) Action under this subsection may. be taken either with 
espect to individual materials and services and to individual 
ypes of employment, or with respect to materials, services, 
nd types of employment generally. A ceiling may be estab- 
ished with respect to an individual material or service only 
hen the President finds that (i) the price of the material or 
ervice has risen or threatens to rise unreasonably above the 
rice prevailing during the period from May 24, 1950, to 
une 24, 1950, Gi) such price increase will materially affect 
he cost of living or the national defense, (iii) the imposition 
f such ceiling is necessary to effectuate the purposes of this 
ct, (iv) it is practicable and feasible to impose such ceiling, 
nd (v) such ceiling will be generally fair and equitable to 
ellers and buyers of such materials or service and to sellers 
nd buyers of related or competitive materials and services. 
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THE DEFENSE PRODUCTION ACT OF 1950 
(Public Law 774, 8Ist Congress, 2d Session) provides in part: 


(3) Whenever a ceiling has been imposed with respect to a 
particular material or service, the President shall stabilize 
wages, salaries, and other compensation in the industry or 
business producing the material or performing the service. 


(4) Whenever ceilings on prices have been established on 
materials and services comprising a substantial part of all 
sales at retail and materially affecting the cost of living, the 
President (i) shall impose ceilings on prices and services gen- 
erally, and (ii) shall stabilize wages, salaries, and other com- 
pensation generally. 

(5) In stabilizmg wages under paragraph (8) of this sub- 
section, the President shall issue regulations prohibiting in- 
creases in wages, salaries, and other compensation which he 
deems would require an increase in the price ceiling or impose 
hardships or inequities on sellers operating under the price 
ceiling. 

Src. 402 (c). So far as practicable, in exercising the author- 
ity conferred in this section, the President shall ascertain 
and give due consideration to comparable prices, rentals, 
commissions, margins, rates, fees, charges, and allowances, 
and to comparable salaries, wages, or other compensation, 
which he finds to be representative of those prevailing during 
the period from May 24, 1950, to June 24, 1950, inclusive, or, 
in case none prevailed during this period or if those prevailing 
during this period were not generally representative because 
of abnormal or seasonal market conditions or other cause, 
than those prevailing on the nearest date on which, in the 
judgment of the President, they are generally representative. 
The President shall also give due consideration to the national 
effort to achieve maximum production in furtherance of the 
objective of this Act. In determining and adjusting ceilings on 
prices with respect to materials and services, he shall give 
due consideration to such relevant factors as he may deter- 
mine to be of general applicability in respect of such material 
or service, including the following: Speculative fluctuations, 
general increases or decreases in cost of production, distribu- 
tion, and transportation, and general increases or decreases 
in profits earned by sellers of the material or by persons per- 
forming the service, subsequent to June 24, 1950. In stabil- 
izing and adjusting wages, salaries, or other compensation, 
the President shall give due consideration to such relevant 
factors as he may determine to be of general applicability 
in respect of such wages, salaries, or other compensation. Any 
regulation or order under this title shall be such as in the 
judgment of the President will be generally fair and equitable 
and will effectuate the purposes of this title, and shall be 
accompanied by a statement of considerations involved in the 
issuance of such regulation or order. The President, in estab- 
lishing and adjusting ceilings with respect to materials and 
services, and in stabilizing and adjusting wages, salaries, and 
other compensation, shall make such adjustments as he deems 
necessary to prevent or correct hardships or inequities. 


(d) (1) Regulations and orders issued under this title shall 
apply regardless of any obligation heretofore or hereafter in- 
curred, except as provided in this subsection; but the Presi- 
dent shall make appropriate provision to prevent hardships 
and inequities to sellers who have bona fide contracts in effect 
on the date of issuance of any such regulation or order for 
future delivery of materials in which seasonal demands or 
normal business practices require contracts for future delivery. 
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(2) No wage, salary, or other compensation shall be stabil- 
ized at less than that paid during the period from May 24, 
1950, to June 24, 1950, inclusive. No action shall be taken 
under authority of this title with respect to wages, salaries, 
or other compensation which is inconsistent with the provi- 
sions of the Fair Labor Standards Act of 1938, as amended, 
or the Labor Management Relations Act, 1947, or any other 
law of the United States, or of any State, the District of 
Columbia, or any Territory or possession of the United States. 


* * * 


Sec. 403. At such time as the President determines that 
it is necessary to impose price and wage controls generally over 
a substantial portion of the national economy, he shall admin- 
ister such controls, and rationing at the retail level of con- 
sumer goods for household and personal use under authority 
of Title I of this Act (when and to the extent that he exer- 
cises such authority), through a: new independent agency 
created for such purpose. Such agency may utilize the 
services, information, and facilities of other agencies and 
departments of the Government, but such agency shall not 
delegate enforcement of any of the controls to be adminis- 
tered by it under this Section to any other agency or depart- 
ment, 

* * * 

Src. 405 (b). No employer shall pay, and no employee 
shall receive any wage and salary or other compensation in 
contravention of any regulation or order promulgated by the 
President under this title. The President shall also prescribe 
the extent to which any wage, salary or compensation pay- 
ment made in contravention of any such regulation or order 
made shall be disregarded by the executive departments and 
other governmental agencies in determining the costs or 
expenses.of any employer for the purposes of any other law. 
or regulation. 

* * * 

Src. 409 (a). Whenever in the judgment of the President 
any person has engaged or is about to engage in any acts or 
practices which constitute or will constitute a violation of 
any provision of Section 405 of this title, he may make appli- 
cation to the appropriate court for an order enjoying such 
acts or practices, or for an order enforcing compliance with 
such provision, and upon a showing by the President that 
such person has engaged or is about to engage in any such 
acts or practices a permanent or temporary injunction, re- 
straining order, or other order shall be granted without bond. 

Sec. 409 (b). Any person who wilfully violates any pro- 
vision of Section 405 of this title shall be guilty of a mis- 
demeanor and shall, upon conviction thereof, be subject to a 
fine of not more than $10,000, or to imprisonment for not 
more than one year, or both. Whenever the President has 
reason to believe that any person is liable to punishment under 
this subsection, he may certify the facts to the Attorney 
General, who may, in his discretion, cause appropriate pro- 
ceedings to be brought. 


* * * 


TITLE V—SETTLEMENT OF LABOR DISPUTES 


Section 501. It is the intent of Congress, in order to pro- 
vide for effective price and wage stabilization pursuant to 
Title IV [{ 103 et seq.[ of this Act and to maintain uninter- 
rupted production, that there be effective procedures for the 
settlement of labor disputes affecting national defense. 

Src. 502. The national policy shall be to place primary 
reliance upon the parties to any labor dispute to make every 
effort through negotiation and collective bargaining and the 
full use of mediation and conciliation facilities to effect a 
settlement in the national interest. To this end, the President 
is authorized (1) to initiate voluntary conferences between 
management, labor, and such persons as the President may 
designate to represent government and the public, and (2) 
subject to the provisions of Section 503 [112], to take such 
action as may be agreed upon in any such conference and 


appropriate to carry out the provisions of this title. The Prd 
dent may designate such persons or agencies as he may dey 
appropriate to carry out the provisions of this Title. | 


Ssc. 503. In any such conference, due regard shall be gi 
to terms and conditions of employment established by p} 
vailing collective bargaining practice which will be fair} 
labor and management alike, and will be consistent wi 
stabilization policies established under this Act. No acti} 
inconsistent with the provisions of the Fair Labor Standajl 
Act of 1938, as amended, other Federal labor standard s! 
tutues, the Labor Management Relations Act, 1947, or wi 
other applicable laws shall be taken under this Title. 


* * * 


TITLE VII—GENERAL PROVISIONS 


Section 702 (e). The words “‘wages, salaries, and otl} 
compensation” shall include all forms of remuneration 
employees by their employers for personal services, includir| 
but not limited to, vacation and holiday payments, nig| 
shift and other bonuses, incentive payments, year-e} 
bonuses, employer contributions to or payments of ins} 
ance or welfare benefits, employer contributions to a pensi| 
fund or annuity, payments in kind, and premium overtin 
payments. sf 

Src. 703 (a) Except as otherwise specifically provided, t 
President may delegate any power or authority conferr| 
upon him by this Act to any officer or agency of the Gover 
ment, including any new agency or agencies (and the Pre| 
dent is hereby authorized to create such new agencies, oth 
than corporate agencies, as he deems necessary), and he m 
authorize such redelegations by that officer or agency as t| 
President may deem appropriate. The President is authoriz| 
to appoint heads and assistant heads of any such new age 
cies, and other officials therein of comparable status, and | 
fix their compensation, without regard to the Classificati¢ 
Act of 1949, as amended, at rates comparable to the compe 
sation paid to the heads and assistant heads of independe 
agencies of the Government. Any officer or agency may er 
ploy civilian personnel for duty in the United States, inclu’ 
ing the District of Columbia, or elsewhere, without rega/ 
to Section 14 of the Federal Employees Pay Act of 19) 
(60 Stat. 219), as the President deems necessary to carry 0 
the provisions of this Act. . 


Src. 703 (b). The head and assistant heads of any ind 
pendent agency created to administer the authority conferr 
by Title IV [9105] of this Act shall be appointed by tl 
President, by and with the advice and consent of the Senat 

Src. 704. The President may make such rules, regulation 
and orders as he deems necessary or appropriate to ca 
out the provisions of this Act. Any regulation or order und: 
this Act may be established in such form and manner, mz 
contain such classifications and differentiations, and may pr 
vide for such adjustments and reasonable exceptions as 
the judgment of the President are necessary or proper { 
effectuate the purposes of this Act, or to prevent circumvei 
tion or evasion, or to facilitate enforcement of this Act, « 
any rule, regulation, or order issued under this Act. A 

Sec. 705 (a). The President shall be entitled, while th 
Act is in effect and for a period of two years thereafter, b 
regulation, subpoena, or otherwise, to obtain such informatic 
from, require such reports and the keeping of such recore 
by, make such inspection of the books, records, and oth 
writings, premises or property of, and take the sworn test 
mony of, any person as may be necessary or appropria’ 
in his discretion, to the enforcement or the administration ¢ 
this Act and the regulations or orders issued thereunder. 
President shall issue regulations insuring that the authori 
of this subsection will be utilized only after the scope an 
purpose of the investigation, inspection, or inquiry to t 
made have been defined by competent authority, and it 
assured that no adequate and authoritative data are availab! 
from any Federal or other responsible agency. In case < 


,py, ontumacy by or refusal to obey a subpoena served upon, any 
erson referred to in this subsection, the district court of 
ie United States for any district in which such person is 

vat ound or resides or transacts business, upon application by 

‘ jhe President, shall have jurisdiction to issue an order requir- 
!ng such person to appear and give testimony or to appear 

md produce documents, or both; and any failure to obey such 

‘)rder of the court may be punished by such court as con- 
empt thereof. 


* * * 


PART IVY—ECONOMIC STABILIZATION 


') Section 401 (a). There is hereby created a new and inde- 

pendent agency to be known as the Economic Stabilization 
“Agency, hereafter in this part referred to as the agency. 
There shall be at the head of the agency an Economic Stabil- 
ization Administrator, hereafter in this part referred to as 
§the administrator, who shall be appointed by the President 
‘by and with the advice and consent of the Senate. 


| (b) The administrator shall seek to preserve and maintain 
|) the stabilization of the economy. To ihis end he shall: 


i (1) Plan and develop both short and long-range price 

)| and wage stabilization policies and measures and create the 

necessary organization for their administration. 

a (2) Inform the public, agriculture, industry and labor 
| concerning the need for stabilization and encourage and 

, promote voluntary action to this end. 

(3) Consult and advise with the Government officials 
responsible for procurement, production, manpower, and 
rent control, and for fiscal, credit and monetary policies, 
concerning measures within their jurisdiction which will 
assist stabilization. 

(4) Establish price ceilings and stabilize wages and sal- 
aries where necessary. 

(c) !The functions conferred upon the President by Title IV 
: 1General Order No. 1 of the Economic Stabilization Administrator, 
issued January 4, 1951, delegated the functions of price stabilization 
")'to the Director of Price Stabilization. 

‘| 


General Order No. 3 of the Economic Stabilization Agency, 
issued January 24, 1951, provided: 


| Section 1 (a). The functions delegated to the Economic 
|Stabilization Administrator bythe provisions of Part IV of 
)| Executive Order No. 10161 of September 9, 1950, with respect 
to wage stabilization are hereby redelegated to the Wage 
| Stabilization Board and shall be performed by said board, 
| subject to the supervision and direction of the administrator, 
| except as otherwise herein provided. 

(b) There are hereby redelegated to the chairman of the 
| Wage Stabilization Board so much of the functions of the 
| administrator pursuant to the Defense Production Act of 
| 1950 and provided for in Sections 902 and 903 of Executive 
| Order No. 10161 of September 9, 1950, as is necessary for the 
| performance of the functions with respect to wage stabiliza- 
| tion hereinabove redelegated to the Wage Stabilization Board 
| and, except as redelegation may be prohibited herein, so much 
| of the functions of the administrator pursuant to Executive 
| Order No. 10182 of November 21, 1950, as amended by Execu- 
tive Order No. 10205 of January 3, 1951, as is necessary for 
the performance of the functions with respect to wage stabil- 
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Src. 706 (a). Whenever in the judgment of the President 
any person has engaged or is about to engage in any acts or 
practices which constitute or will constitute a violation of any 
provision of this Act, he may make application to the appro- 
priate court for an order enjoining such acts or practices, or 
for an order enforcing compliance with such provision, and 
upon a showing by the President that such person has en- 
gaged or is about to engage in any such acts or practices a 
permanent or temporary injunction, restraining order, or 
other order shall be granted without bond. 


EXECUTIVE ORDER NO. 10161 


On September 12, 1950, President Truman issued Executive Order No. 10161. Part IV 
of this Order provided: 


of the Defense Production Act of 1950 are hereby delegated 
to the administrator. 


Src. 402. There shall be in the agency a Director of Price 
Stabilization, who shall be appointed by the President by and 
with the advice and consent of the Senate, and who shall per- 
form such functions with respect to price stabilization as may 
be determined by the administrator. 


Src. 403 (a). There shall be in the agency a Wage Stabili- 
zation Board composed of nine members who shall be ap- 
pointed by the President. Three of the members so appointed 
shall be representative of the public, three shall be representa- 
tive of labor, and three shall be representative of business and 
industry. One of the members representing the public, to be 
designated by the President, shall be chairman of the Board. 


(b) The Wage Stabilization Board shall make reeommenda- 
tions to the administrator regarding the planning and devel- 
opment of wage stabilization policies and shall perform any 
further functions with respect to wage stabilization as may 
be determined by the administrator after consultation with 
the board. 


Src. 404, The administrator is hereby designated to initiate 
such consultations and conferences with management, labor, 
and representatives of the Government and public as he deems 
appropriate and to advise the President of such action as 
may be called for in carrying out the provisions of Title V 
of the Defense Production Act of 1950. 


| Wage Stabilization Functions Redelegated to Wage Stabilization Board 


ization so redelegated hereinabove to the Wage Stabilization 
Board. 

(c) The said board shall make such recommendations to 
the administrator regarding stabilization policies as it may 
deem appropriate. 

(d) The Wage Stabilization Board shall to the maximum 
extent practicable redelegate to the chairman of the board the 
internal administrative affairs of the board and the adminis- 
tration of the regulations, orders, decisions, and other actions 
of the board. 

(e) In carrying out his functions pursuant to paragraphs (b) 
and (d) of this Section, the chairman shall be governed by 
the general policies of the Wage Stabilization Board and by 
such other instructions and determinations as the board 
may from time to time make. 

Src. 2. All other orders and directives of the said adminis- 
trator, including Administrator’s Management Order No. 1 
of October 20, 1950, are hereby superseded to the extent 
that they are inconsistent herewith. 

Src. 3. This order shall become effective as of the com- 
mencement of business on January 24, 1951. 
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EXECUTIVE ORDER NO. 10233 


The functions of the Wage Stabilization Board were expanded—and its membership was doubled—whe 
President Truman issued Executive Order No. 10233 on April 21, 1951; 


Whereas the maintenance of wage stabilization under the 
Defense Production Act of 1950 is essential at this time in the 
interest of the national defense; and 

Whereas the maintenance of effective wage stabilization 
imposes limitations on the processes of free collective bar- 
gaining, making necessary the development of machinery to 
facilitate the settlement of labor disputes in conjunction with 
the administration of wage stabilization; and 


Whereas on April 17, 1951, the National Advisory Board 
on Mobilization Policy made the following recommendation 
to the President: 

“J. The Wage Stabilization Board shall be reconstituted as 
an eighteen-man tripartite board with six representing the 
ee six representing management, and six representing 
labor. 

“2. The reconstituted Wage Stabilization Board shall be 
empowered to assume jurisdiction of any labor dispute which 
is not resolved by collective bargaining or by the prior full 
use of conciliation and mediation facilities and which threat- 
ens an interruption of work affecting the national defense 
where: 

“I. The parties to any such dispute jointly agree to 
submit such dispute to the board, or 

“II. The President is of the opinion that the dispute 
is of a character which substantially threatens the progress 
of national defense and certifies such dispute to the board. 

“3. In any such case certified to the board by the President, 
or in any such case where the parties jointly agree to submit 
the case to the board for their recommendations, the board 
shall investigate and inquire into the issues in dispute and 
promptly report to the President thereon with their recom- 
mendations to the parties as to fair and equitable terms of 
settlement. 


“4. In any such case where the parties jointly agree to be 
bound by the decision of the board, the board shall render a 
decision on the issues in dispute, which decision shall be bind- 
ing on the parties.” 

And whereas, I deem it necessary and desirable that such 
recommendation be carried out, 


Now, therefore, by virtue of the authority vested in me by 
the Constitution and statutes, including the Defense Produc- 
tion Act of 1950, and as President of the United States and 
Commander-in-Chief of the Armed Forces, it is hereby ordered 
as follows: 


Section 1. Part IV of Executive Order No. 10161 of 
September 9, 1950, is hereby amended by revoking Sections 
403 and 404 thereof and by inserting after Section 402 thereof 
the following new sections: 


“Sec. 403 (a). There shall be in the agency a Wage Stabil- 
ization Board (hereafter in this part referred to as the board) 
composed of eighteen members who shall be appointed by the 
President. Six of the members so appointed shall be repre- 
sentative of the public, six shall be representative of labor, 
and six shall be representative of business and industry. 
There shall be a chairman and a vice chairman of the board, 
each of whom shall be designated by the President from among 
the members representative of the public. 

“(b). In addition to the functions assigned to it by the 
provisions of the following sections of this Part IV, the board 


shall perform such other functions with respect to wa; 
stabilization as may be determined by the administrats 
after consultation with the board. 

“Src. 404. To the maximum extent consistent with tl 
maintenance of effective economic stabilization, the proy 
sions of this part shall be administered in such a way as 
preserve collective bargaining between labor and manag 
ment. 


“Src. 405. The board may assume jurisdiction of any labs 
dispute which is not resolved by collective bargaining or b 
the prior full use of conciliation and mediation facilities an 
which threatens an interruption of work affecting the nation: 
defense where: 

“(a) The parties to any such dispute jointly agree t 
submit such dispute to the board for recommendation c 
decision, if the board agrees to accept such dispute, or 

“(b) The President is of the opinion that the dispute | 
of a character which substantially threatens the progres 
of national defense and refers such dispute to the boarc 


“Sec. 406. In any case referred to the board by the Pres 
dent under Section 405 the board shall investigate and inquir 
into the issues in dispute and promptly report to the Presiden 
thereon with its recommendations to the parties as to fai 
and equitable terms of settlement. 


“Src. 407. In any case where the parties jointly agree t 
submit the case to the board for its recommendations unde 
Section 405, the board shall investigate and inquire into th 
issues in dispute and shall advise the parties of its recommend 
tions for fair and equitable terms of settlement. 


“Src. 408. In any case submitted or referred to the boar 
under Section 405, where the parties jointly agree to be boun 
by the decision of the board, the board shall render a decisio1 
on the issue in dispute, which decision shall be binding o1 
the parties. 


“Sec. 409. Any wage action taken by the board witl 
respect to any case submitted or referred to it under Sectior 
405 shall be consistent with stabilization policies. 


“Sec. 410. Such panels and subsidiary agencies of thi 
board as may be deemed necessary may be constituted unde 
this part, and in order to carry out its functions under thi 
executive order, the board may promulgate rules, regulations 
orders, and directives.” 


Section 2. All orders, regulations, rules, certificates, direc 
tives, and other actions relating to any function affected by 
the amendment made by the provisions of Section 1 of thi 
executive order (including the appointments of members o: 
the board in office on the date hereof) shall remain in effect 
except as they are inconsistent herewith or are hereafter 
amended, revoked, or terminated under proper authority. 

Section 3. Nothing in this executive order shall be deemed 
to supersede any provision of Executive Order No. 10193 o} 
December 16, 1950 ‘ 

Section 4. No action inconsistent with the provisions of the 
Fair Labor Standards Act of 1938, as amended, other Federal 
labor standards statutes, the Labor-Management Relations 
Act, 1947, or with other applicable laws shall be taken under 
this executive order. 


Harry S. Truman 
The White House, April 21, 1951 
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Members of the Wage Stabilization Board 


| REPRESENTING THE PUBLIC: 


George W. Tay!or,1 Chairman. Professor of Industry, 
Wharton School, University of Pennsylvania 

Clark Kerr,? Vice-Chairman. Director, Institute of Indus- 
trial Relations, University of California (Berkeley) 

' John T. Dunlop,? Professor of Economics, Harvard Uni- 

versity 

Nathan P. Feinsinger, Professor of Law, University of 
Wisconsin 

William M. Hepburn, Dean, Law School, Emory Univer- 
sity, Atlanta, Ga. 


Frederick H. Bullen, Secretary, New York State Mediation 
Board 


: REPRESENTING INDUSTRY: 


Alexander R. Heron, Vice-President, Crown-Zellerbach 
Corp., San Francisco 

Milton M. Olander, Director of Industrial Relations, 
Owens-Illinois Glass Co., Toledo, Ohio 

Richard P. Doherty, Director, Employee-Employer Rela- 
tions Dept., National Association of Broadcasters, 
Washington, D. C. 

1Replaced Cyrus S. Ching, April, 1951. 

*Members of original nine-man board. 


Hiram S. Hall,’ Vice-President, Bigelow-Sanford Carpet 
Co., New York City 


G. Maynard Smith,‘ Attorney, Atlanta, Ga. 


George W. Armstrong, Jr.,> President, Texas Steel Co., 
Fort Worth, Tex. 


REPRESENTING LABOR: 


Harry C. Bates,? President, Bricklayers, Masons and 
Plasterers International Union, AFL 


Elmer E. Walker,? Vice-President, International Associa- 
tion of Machinists, AFL 


William C. Birthright, President, Journeymen Barbers’ 
International Union, AFL 


Emil Rieve,? President, Textile Workers Union of America, 
CIO 


Joseph Beirne, President, Communication Workers of 
America, CIO 


John Livingston, Vice-President, United Automobile, 
Aircraft, and Agricultural Implement Workers, CIO 

3Replaced Henry B. Arthur, May, 1951. 

4Replaced J. Ward Keener, June, 1951. 

5Replaced Reuben W. Robertson, Jr., June, 1951. 


Salary Stabilization Board 


\ Dr. Raymond B. Allen, Chairman. President, University of 


Washington, Seattle, Washington. 


Ellsworth C. Alvord, Tax Attorney, Washington, D. C. 
Clinton S. Golden, Lecturer, Harvard University; former 


CIO official. 


Charles 


P. McCormick, President, 


McCormick & Co., 
Baltimore. 


V. Henry Rothschild, Lawyer, New York City. 
Dr. George W. Taylor, Chairman, Wage Stabilization Board, 


non-voting ex-officio member. 
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In the Record 


| 1. How To Pay for an Executive 


If you happen to be a married, childless executive living in 
the year 1951 in these United States of America and your 
salary is $60,000 a year, $34,924 is all you are going to see 
of it (under present tax laws); Uncle Sam will be scooping 
up the other $25,000. If you are in the $100,000 salary 
bracket, you won’t even come home with half. 

You may feel, of course, that a fellow should be able to 
make ends meet even on $34,924 a year. And chances are 
he will. But even if there is no personal budget problem, 
| ‘there is a most important problem for companies trying to 
attract and hold top-flight men. In an era of a wage freeze, 
it may be next to impossible to get a salary increase okayed. 
And if this is the case, the executive may seek greener fields 
‘in the form of a new position. Anyway, a $10,000 increase 
in pay nets very little extra in actual in-the-pocket cash. 
' The point is to increase the take-home, which may not be a 
matter of increasing the actual salary. This involves all 
kinds of technical problems, which J. K. Lasser, income tax 
expert, explores at length. You'll find his article on page 278. 


_ 2. But Money Isn’t Everything 


“Kacept in actual hardship cases, it seems to me that the 
matter of salary 1s less important than job satisfaction and 
chances for advancement . . . unless there is a salary inequity 
so great that the executive cannot ignore it.” In other words, 
nonfinancial incentives are important, too, in compensating 
executives. This is the thesis of William B. Given, Jr., chair- 
man of the board of the American Brake Shoe Company. And 
he writes in terms of the organization and experiences of his 
own company, and what he has actually seen for himself. 

Creating an atmosphere of personal freedom that allows 
the executive to plan boldly, to try out new ideas, to fight 
for his views, brings out potentials in the individual that 
could never be realized in an atmosphere of stifling conformity. 
And the company that provides this kind of opportunity for 
its top men may not have many salary problems to worry 
about. Mr. Given’s article starts on the next page. 


3. Sharing the Profits 


Then there is another angle to compensating executives. 
We have all heard of incentive pay for the production worker 
who exceeds the norm. But exgcutive-incentive plans are not 
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so common. Yet the basic philosophy is just as sound. Why 
shouldn’t management personnel, who are in a position to 
directly affect the earnings of the company, be rewarded 
when the decisions they make and the policies they carry 
out add figures to the black side of the ledger ? 

Alexander C. Brown, president of Cleveland-Cliffs Iron 
Company, discusses this aspect of executive compensation. 
Cleveland-Cliffs has had a profit-sharing plan in operation 
for fifteen years now, and has found it very useful. Just how 
it works is given in Mr. Brown’s article on page 276. 


Prices Since Korea 


The first year of war in Korea was marked by a sub- 
stantial increase in prices. The pivotal consumers’ price 
index showed a June-to-June advance of around 8%. Over 
the year, weekly earnings climbed 11% for production work- 
ers, with average hourly earnings up a little over 10%. 
Straight-time hourly earnings also advanced 10%. The first 
full year of war shows the beginning of important shifts in 
the labor force. More and more women have been added 
and there has been some migration from nondefense to de- 
fense employment, with more in the offing. Induction of 
civilians into the armed forces is beginning to show. Over 
the year there has been a net decline in the number of men 
working in agriculture and industry. This slack has been 
taken up by women. This month’s “Review of Labor Statis- 
tics” analyzes some of the more important figures covering 
the first full year of war in Korea (page 294). 


The Rest of the Record 


It’s easy enough to explain how you arrive at the total of 
one plus one. But when you try to sum up a few principles 
of economics for employees, you may meet with considerable 
resistance. First thing they'll want to know is: why are you 
teaching us this? Second thing that'll hit you is: how are we 
going to explain this? In “Economics for Employees—Why 
and How,” page 283, the objectives and the methods of 
Johnson & Johnson’s successful program are outlined. 

This kind of program, the article concludes, will not be 
effective unless we live by it. Two of the points the author 
mentions as relevant to the success of the free enterprise 
system are a measure of security for employees and good 
relations with supervisors. In line with this, “Foreman of 
the Month,” page 286, and “Reemployment Rights for 
Veterans’”’, page 282, will be especially worth-while reading. 


Nonfinancial Incentives 


By William B. Given, Jr. 
Chairman of the Board, American Brake Shoe Company 


N DISCUSSING the subject of nonfinancial 
incentives, I shall talk in terms of the organization 
and experiences of the American Brake Shoe Com- 
pany. In using the term “executive,” I have in mind 
the top one hundred people in the organization, which 
has just under 10,000 employees. What I have to say 
will have to do with our thinking and planning re- 
garding these positions and the atmosphere we are 
trying to create within our company. 

I shall first explain the policies we have been 
evolving and applying. When I became president on 
July 1, 1929, it was clear to me that my most impor- 
tant responsibility was the development of manage- 
ment people. We needed more capable men at the 
top levels. 

As far as compensation was concerned, we had done 
a very good job. The question was—what was miss- 
ing? Why was there an acute shortage of competent 
management employees? 

The depression of 1929 to 1933 prevented us from 
giving full attention to the problem. As the slump 
continued, more and more weak spots became appar- 
ent in our management organization. In my study 
of the problem, I began to review in my mind the 
different bosses I had had in my business experience 
and to analyze the reasons why they had had such a 
variety of effects upon me. 

The salary I was making did not enter into my 
thinking about my bosses. I thought I had been 
treated fairly on that score. What then were the ele- 
ments that influenced my thinking about them? It 
seemed to me that my conclusions regarding my own 
case would also apply to other executives. 

My experience led me to conclude that there were 
too many executives who did not have the confidence 
of the men under them. There was too little delega- 
tion of authority. There was too little evidence of 
human interest in individuals and too seldom were 
men given any idea of how they stood. Too many 
men had a feeling of being grooved in a small area. 
There were too few team players. There was too much 

1Adapted from a talk given at a Round Table Conference, ‘“(Com- 


pensating Executives,” the 35th Annual Meeting of the National 
Industrial Conference Board, May 17, 1951. 


personal criticism and too little warranted praise. As 
a result, there were few good men with the incentive 
to spend their work life in our company. 

Except in actual hardship cases, it seemed to me 
that the matter of salary is less important than job 
satisfaction and chances for advancement. That is so 
unless there is-a salary inequity that is so great that 
the executive—or his wife—cannot ignore it. Many 
women, to a greater degree than men, think of their 
husband’s success in terms of the pay check. This does 
not mean that they are necessarily more money- 
minded. To them, the envelope is the measure of 
their husband’s success as compared with that of 
their friend’s husband. On the other hand, women 
want to know how their husband’s boss feels about 
him, and they like to form their own judgments of | 
the boss—and of his wife. Hence, the desirability of 
family get-togethers. 

Everyone knows what kind of a man he wants to 
have as his boss. Obviously it must be our objective 
to have that kind of man in every important position. 
This means that executives who are not the kind of 
men you would enjoy working under should be re- 
moved. In many cases, this involves a lot of changes. 
Tt certainly did in ours. 

If these offenders are allowed to continue in their 
positions, the harm they do cannot be offset by in- 
flated salaries or glorious stock purchase plans. And 
when they are removed, the beneficial effects are 
immediately apparent. 

| 


An important factor in bringing out a man’s best 
is his realization that if he does a good job he will 
be recognized. It is our policy to give our own ~ 
people the benefit of advancement as openings occur. 
We believe that unless we have no one who could 
possibly qualify, it is not fair to hire an outsider 
merely because he has successfully held a high place 
in another company. To do that takes the most ex- 
citing element out of a man’s work life and negatives 
the effect of salary increases. 

An important stimulus in any company comes with 
the conviction that its policy is to gamble on its own 
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people. Often such a policy costs money in the short 


' run; but if consistently followed, it pays dividends. 


A lot of companies are convinced of this; there are 
others that talk about it more than they practice it. 

Another great stimulus to competent executives is 
the feeling of personal freedom—freedom to think 
and plan boldly, freedom to venture along in new and 
untried paths, freedom to fight back if their ideas or 
plans are attacked by seniors, freedom to take cal- 
culated risks. These adventures make men restless 
to get back home and tell the story. In the telling 
there is not only personal pride but also pride in 
company. How the man’s family feels about his com- 
pany is very important. 

The man who says he is ambitious doesn’t always 
mean he is ambitious for position or money. Often 
his ambition is to have greater freedom, to increase 
his effectiveness. To an engineering executive, for 
instance, professional prestige is often just as impor- 


~~ 


Few executives are born team players. This ability, 


tant as salary. 


whether in the field of sports or on the job, comes 
' from experience. It requires enlightened self-interest. 


Thus team play comes more naturally to seniors in 
business than juniors. 

Some play well only with men of their own rank; 
others play well only with their seniors or their 
juniors. To be really effective, team play must be 
both vertical and horizontal. A winning football 
team is made up not only of those who get to play 
the Saturday afternooon games but, perhaps even 
more important, the scrubs and the coach. And in 
business, the wife sitting on the sidelines cheering has 
an important position on every company team. 

Experience has proved to seniors that recognition 
as team players is more satisfying than exploits of 
individual brilliance. The day anyone feels himself 
part of the team, he finds lasting stimulation. He 
becomes more company-minded, more cause-minded. 
If, on top of this, there is the feeling that the senior 
recognizes the change and respects the force that 
motivates him, this recognition means more than an 
increase in salary. Conversely, when a man grows 
older without advancement, jealousy often makes 
him disposed to prefer a solo role. 

Generally, an executive who leaves one company to 
go into another has among other reasons a salary 
motive. It is my opinion, however, that few leave 
solely on account of the cash. The man who says 
“no” to the offer of another position does so because 
he likes the people he works with, he appreciates the 
boss’s interest in him, and he likes the company’s 
prospects, the company’s reputation, the degree of 
his own authority, the feeling that men under him 
are loyal and know he would fight for them. He 
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appreciates the effort of top men to deserve the con- 
fidence of their people, to fight for them in emergencies, 
and to prove their interest by going to bat for them. 

The availability of their seniors is important to 
these executives. Frankness of discussion about their 
prospects is fundamental. Good men want frank 
criticism and are resentful when it is not given. 
People under us should have first call on our time. 
And when they feel that you are always available, the 
good ones never waste your time. Pride in people, 
respect for the seniors as people and as executives 
will hold and stimulate to a degree that cash never 
can. These men want a top man whose pride is in 
building a better company to work in. They promptly 
spot the man who is only trying to build his own 
fame and fortune. 

Promotion based only on a man’s knowledge and 
skill is a very costly practice. Executives are greatly 
influenced in their decisions to stay or to leave by 
their guesses as to the likely successors to the pres- 
ent top management. This is particularly true of 
those not close to retirement age. If the executives 
have formed favorable opinions as to the abilities of 
the new administration, they are likely to stay with 
the company. 

Every company has its own atmosphere. Good or 
bad, people sense it as flowing from the top. Some 
officers are cheerful and their people laugh and “kid” 
freely. In other places, there is a sense of frigidity 
—an expectation of at least one atomic bomb a day. 
Executives react to the prevailing climate. 


al 


A good executive gets a kick out of freedom to 
reach out into all parts of a company with suggestions 
on problems. We need to capitalize on all the abilities 
of other people. As they find that their help is ac- 
cepted and appreciated, they grow in confidence. 
They also become more valuable. In our company, 
I urge our executives not to limit their thinking to 
their own department. Their job is with the com- 
pany, not a section of it. 

We urge management people, sales people, operat- 
ing people to reach out beyond their own areas with 
ideas which will contribute to other areas. We find 
that they get a thrill out of making the contributions. 
Praise for something done within one’s own area is 
gratifying; praise for contributions made to other 
areas brings a real glow. 

Everyone want to feel really a part of the whole 
company. So people should be kept informed as to 
the company plan. It is helpful to have people in 
on important discussions outside their own area. This 
is a powerful stimulus. 

When the decision is made to promote a man at a 
future date, we discuss the situation with him at 


(Continued on page 299) 


Executive Incentive Plans 


By Alexander C. Brown 


President, Cleveland-Cliffs lron Company 


N DISCUSSING the subject of incentive plans, I 

shall limit my remarks to a particular plan adopted 

fifteen years ago by the Cleveland-Cliffs Iron Com- 
pany. 

It is essentially a profit-sharing plan. The partici- 
pants are selected from those who have an under- 
standing of the operating policies of the company and 
who appreciate that their individual efforts, when 
coordinated with those of their associates, can favor- 
ably affect the company’s earnings. Moreover, such 
participants must have risen to at least junior execu- 
tives and they must be willing to wait until the end 
of the year to receive a portion of their compensation. 

In any scheme to stimulate the production of hourly 
paid workers, the incentive pay must be directly re- 
lated to the daily work of the individual. Whether 
he be a wage earner on a production line in a factory 
or a miner loading cars half a mile underground, the 
incentive should be based on the quantity and qual- 
ity of his work. He should be rewarded for the results 
achieved by his or his group’s extra effort and effi- 
ciency, even though, for reasons beyond his control, 
the company fails to make a profit. Moreover, he 
should receive his incentive compensation as promptly 
as is reasonably practicable after it has been earned. 

Top management, on the other hand, is in a posi- 
tion to affect directly the earnings of the company. It 
influences the adoption of policies, and it has the 
responsibility for carrying out the policies which will 
contribute to the company’s success. For this reason, 
the year-end earning statement is the best yardstick 
to apply to executives’ compensation. This is par- 
ticularly true in the case of a seasonable business, 
such as iron ore mining, where quarterly earnings 
fluctuate widely. 

|~ 


Our company had an additional reason for adopt- 
ing an executives’ profit-sharing plan to supplement 
base salaries of executives. The iron ore mining busi- 
ness has only one customer—the steel industry. This 
industry is cyclical, subject to extreme fluctuations. 
Tron ore mining naturally follows the same pattern. 

1Adapted from a talk given at a Round Table Conference, “Com- 


pensating Executives,” the 35th Annual Meeting of the National 
Industrial Conference Board, May 17, 1951. 
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Executives’ salaries that might be fully justified 
in an iron ore mining company during the good years 
of the business cycle can become an excessive burden 
when the pendulum swings the other way. This is par- 
ticularly so since there is a tendency in this industry 
for the pendulum to swing more violently than in the 
case of business generally. However, when modest 
base salaries are supplemented by additional compen- 
sation in the form of profit sharing, the management 
personnel are given an incentive to increase profits 
and the company is protected against a top-heavy 
salary list during years of poor business conditions. 

In 1936 the board of directors adopted an executive 
profit-sharing plan. In the first year of the plan, at 
a time when the company was just emerging from 
the depression, only thirty executives were included. 
This number has been gradually increased until in 
1951 the number has reached one hundred. 

Aside from the increase in the number of partici- 
pants, the plan has remained simple and essentially 
unchanged for twelve years. It provides: 


1. Five per cent of net earnings, after federal 
taxes, is set aside each year as a profit-sharing fund. 

2. Those eligible to participate include officers, 
department heads, superintendents, managers, and 
such other employees as may be designated by a 
committee of the board. 

3. The incentive compensation is distributed as 
soon as reasonably practicable after the close of the. 
year. 

4. The plan is administered by a committee of. 
the board, consisting of three board members, none 
of whom is an officer or employee of the company. 
The committee determines the amounts to be paid 
to each participant. 
A major change was made in the plan in 1948. The 

board at that time decided to divide the profit-shar- 
ing fund of 5% of annual net earnings into two funds: 
one of 4% to be currently distributed, and another of 
1% of net earnings, to be known as the reserve profit- 
sharing fund, to be distributed on a deferred basis 
not more than five years after the year in which 
earned. The reserve profit-sharing fund is not allowed 
to exceed $250,000. Participants in this fund must 
be either active or retired employees of the company. 
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The purpose of this change was to take into account 
| the fact that in a cyclical industry annual earnings 
are subject to wide fluctuations. The reserve profit- 
' sharing fund provides a cushion to soften the blow of 
sudden and material reductions in employees’ income 
due to adverse changes in business conditions. It is 
simply a prudent setting aside of something for a 
rainy day. 

Tt will be seen that the plan is exceedingly flexible. 
Aside from the fact that the amount available for 
distribution is a predetermined percentage of profits, 
the plan is not based on any mathematical formulas. 
The distribution of the fund is based on the judgment 
of the committee of the board. The committee obtains 
all the facts it needs to arrive at a decision by con- 
sultation with the chairman, who in turn confers with 
the officers and the heads of the various departments 
regarding the work of those under them. 


al 


It might seem that the use of a fixed formula such 
as a percentage of annual salary or a percentage of the 
total fund would save many hours of the committee’s 
time in careful appraisal of the individual executives. 


|. A formula, however, is much less flexible than the use 


of committee judgment. It would not be possible to 
change the amounts of the individual’s share from 
year to year, which is necessary if particularly out- 
standing accomplishments are to be recognized. 

A profit-sharing plan gives the top management 
group a feeling of having a stake in the profits of the 
company. It causes these executives to be especially 
mindful of costs and other elements affecting earn- 
ings. The plan also provides an incentive to many 
employees who are not yet participants. This is true 
of junior executives and ambitious employees capable 
of becoming supervisors who are made aware that 
outstanding service to the company is rewarded by 
advancement to positions of greater responsibility and 
ultimately to participation in the profit-sharing plan. 
The increase in the number of participants from the 
original group of thirty to the present total of one 
hundred has demonstrated to the younger men com- 
ing along in the organization that the goal of being 
included in the profit-sharing plan is not out of their 
reach. ; 

The younger executives, when they are first brought 
into the plan, participate on a modest basis, in the 
neighborhood of 10% to 15% of their salaries. Each 
succeeding group of executives, holding positions of 
greater responsibility, participate in increasing per- 
centages of their respective salaries, the actual rates 
being dependent on general business conditions and 
resultant company earnings. The rates would de- 
crease as business fell off and ultimately disappear in 
times of depression. 

The size of the individual bonus is greatly influenced 
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by the accomplishments of the individual during the 
profit-sharing year and particularly by any outstand- 
ing contribution he has made to the company’s success. 
Consideration is also given to the degree of responsi- 
bility which his position carries and to the number of 
years he has been chosen to participate in the plan. 

Wide participation in such an executive incentive 
plan, measured by year-end net profits, seems particu- 
larly advantageous to the owners of the business—the 
stockholders. The plan reaches far enough down in 
the organization to stimulate those in subordinate 
positions ‘to give their full cooperation to their 
superiors. And the top management is rewarded in 
proportion to the profits of the enterprise. It has 
the further advantage from the stockholders’ point 
of view of stimulating the best efforts of management 
to produce profits while relieving the company, in 
years of depressed business, from the heavy burden of 
salaries which might otherwise have risen, possibly 
because of inflation, to a scale unjustified during poor 
years. 

Finally, since the stockholders entrust the assets 
of their company to management selected by the di- 
rectors, it is of primary importance to them that man- 
agement be comprised of capable, profit-conscious 
executives, both desirous and able to produce ade- 
quate earnings from those assets. An executive profit- 
sharing plan, properly conceived and fairly adminis- 
tered, should enable a company to attract men of 
those capabilities and to keep them for many years 
of loyal service. 


Personnel Brief 


Voluntary Quits Warned 


One milk company has announced that it will not 
rehire an employee who leaves voluntarily during the 
present emergency for a job in another company. Ex- 
plaining its position in its house organ, the com- 
pany says, in part: 

“Ours is an essential industry. Milk is an impor- 
tant food and we have a responsibility to the public 
to make sure they are provided with it. . . . Our 
work, important as it is to peacetime, takes on even 
more significance in periods of national emergency. 

“Deserting the company for temporary gain at a 
time when the organization needs its trained person- 
nel is evidence of very little interest in the job or 
the company. Therefore, we feel it would not be 
sound policy, nor would it be fair to employees who 
do have an interest in their jobs and the company 
to rehire in the future any employee who packs up 
and leaves when his services to us are most essential.” 


Increasing Executive Take-Home Pay’ 


By J. K. Lasser 


CPA, Chairman, Institute on Federal Taxation, 
New York University 


Under our 1951 tax rates—and they will, we are 
all sure, be boosted this year—the net take-home 
pay for a married, childless executive is: 


So the Amount 
Retained on Each 
$10,000 Increase 


Per Cent 
Take-Home (of Salary) 
If Salary Is: Pay Is: Taxed 


$20,000 $15,468 
30,000 21,566 
40,000 26,646 
50,000 30,998 
60,000 34,924 
70,000 38,610 
80,000 42,038 
90,000 45,138 
100,000. 47,944 


Baa PAPER is devoted to tax mechanics that 
increase the net amount in the pocket of the 
executive. 

It is presented in an era of a wage freeze that affects 
the $100,000 pay as well as that of $1,000. Apparently 
we can’t increase anyone without following the rules 
of WSB and SSB or getting their consent. And at 
this writing, we know little of the rules that govern 
executive pay. 

I am concerned here with adjustments that do not 
seem to take government approval—or those I think 
(as in the case of pension or profit-sharing trusts) 
will get the same green light (from WSB) as they 
did in World War II. So I am passing up, intention- 
ally, tax ideas that might be covered in detail in an 
era without a freeze. 


Tax Appeal Can Be Used Most Effectively in Selling Jobs 
and Attracting Talent 


The dramatic way to illustrate this is through an 
ad by Doremus and Company for a elient who had 
a job to fill: 


The job: Plantation manager of properties owned 
‘Adapted from a talk given at a Round Table Conference, ‘“Com- 


pensating Executives,” the 35th Annual Meeting of the National 
Industrial Conference Board, May 17, 1951. 


by a United States company and located in a small 
Central American country; 

The offer: A residence plus $25,000 a year tax 
free; 

The response: Over 2,200 written applications 
and they are still pouring in. A swamped switch- 
board—more than one hundred long-distance calls 
alone. One applicant didn’t bother to write; he 
flew from the Midwest to New York for a personal 
interview. Several corporate executives in the 
$50,000 salary bracket were among the applicants. 


The successful applicant did not have to give up 
his United States citizenship. He will be able to build 
up a substantial estate in. a few years. He will be 
able to bring it into the United States without tax. 

Sure, this is an isolated case! It is hardly available 
to all people in business. But at the least, it estab- 
lishes that the problem of take-home pay for execu- 
tives is uppermost in many minds. 


Maybe Business Needs To Take Its Lead from the Milton 
Berle Contract 


The National Broadcasting Company gave Milton 
Berle, its prize television attraction, a new contract. 
Newspaper stories indicate it pays $50,000 a year 
for thirty years. Berle works twenty years—stays 
thirty years on the payroll. 


For the first five years, Berle works thirty-nine 
weeks. 

For the second five years, he must perform for 
twenty-five weeks. 

For the second ten years, he’s not required to 
perform but is obligated to serve NBC as a pro- 
ducer, writer, director, consultant. 

He has no obligation at all for the third ten years. 


For Berle, such a contract must mean a drop in 
current income. Before the deal, the stories tell us 
he got $13,500 a performance. At that rate, he could 
make the $1,500,000 in three years. At current tax 
rates, Uncle Sam would get: about $1,170,000, Berle 
about $330,000. 

But Berle’s new deal allows him to keep $936,000; it 
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cuts the government’s share to $564,000. This as- 
sumes present rates and split income. Any other in- 
come he makes would be up in higher brackets. 

And NBC doesn’t necessarily lose. The spreading 
means a smaller current tax deduction. But it retains 
cash and gets future deductions. 

The Berle-type contract is not limited to a per- 
former. It is adaptable to a corporate executive. 
Newspaper reports tell us that the president of Uni- 
versal Pictures has signed a similar contract. He will 
get $1,500 a week for five years, during which he must 
work full time and exclusively for Universal. Over 
the second five years, he will draw $1,000 a week as a 
consultant but on a nonexclusive basis. . 

These deals have been okayed by the best tax 
talent. They seek to postpone personal income from 
a high-income-tax year to what may be a lower-in- 
come-tax year. The appeal is one of spreading out 
the fruit of today’s earning power. 

e If a man is ordinarily paid $10,000 a year, there 
is no bar to paying him $8,000 this year and $12,00U 
next year if both payments are reasonable for his 
services. One method may cost him a lot less in 
taxes than another. 


e If an employee takes a reduction in salary for 
this year, he has no income on the amount elimi- 
nated. He may do that hoping for an increase in 
his income next year. Perhaps that will save him 
taxes on the next year’s income. If his salary is 
$10,000 and he takes $8,000 instead of the entire 
sum due, the $2,000 is not taxed. A reduction 
after the year or a return of money already received 
might be income. 


These Simple Arrangements To Transfer Income to Later 
Years Can Be Complicated in a Great Many Other 
Ways 


You may use life insurance to get money for de- 
ferred compensation to an executive in the deferred 
period. Assume, for example, that a man earns 
$50,000 a year. Out of the last $10,000, he has left 
$4,350. 

The cost to the corporation of the last $10,000 
might, net of taxes, be $3,800 today. That, or a 
higher sum—figuring the taxes saved later—can be 
used by a corporation to buy an annuity or endow- 
ment policy for ztself in order to get retirement pay for 
the employee. 

So we talk today of cutting a salary. (The freeze bars 
an increase.) And we can figure—based upon the age 
of the employee, the tax rate of the corporation, and 
many other factors—that this method will get him 
much more than his $4,350, plus interest. This is 
true because: 


e The individual will not be taxed on any part 
of the annual premium payments if the employer 
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is the beneficiary and the employee is given uo 
rights at all to the policy or the proceeds. The 
proceeds are tax free to the employer when col- 
lected up to the amount of its investment. 


e These proceeds could then be paid out at age 
sixty-five as an annual pension to the individual; 
the corporation then secures a deduction as retire- 
ment pay. 

e If the employee dies after retirement—but be- 
fore he has received the fixed number of payments 
—his family might get the remaining payments. 


These plans often give an individual a good deal 
more (net after taxes) than if he had invested the 
small amount he had left after the tax on his addi- 
tional $10,000 compensation. 


Types of Deferred Deals Available to Executives 


Beyond these simple plans come a great variety of 
mechanisms. They break down into four classes— 
and all presumably will be okayed by SSB, as in 
World War II: 


Pension, profit-sharing and _ stock-bonus plans 
through qualified or nonqualified arrangements. 
(“Qualified” meaning, in this case, plans securing gov- 
ernment approval because they follow prescribed 
plans.) 


Deferred compensation by contract, in which what 
might be paid today is deferred to a later date, for 
example a period like retirement. These fall into two 
classes: unconditional promises to pay, and those 
where there are conditions that might prevent pay- 
ment. Some of these plans are funded. Some depend 
entirely upon the company’s ability to pay in the re- 
tirement period. 

Stock plans in which there is an effort to postpone 
what is now due an employee by payment of some 
kind of stocks, of no present value. 


Option devices made very popular by a new law. 
These give an employee the right to get stock under 
some favorable arrangement. 


1. Use of Pension and Profit-Sharing Trusts Today 


Seventy-seven per cent tax rates have made it highly 
advantageous for business to think about two very 
broad schemes used today—actuarially sound pension 
plans and profit-sharing plans. 

I argue strenuously for the latter today. We have 
used it with approval over and over again. It is 
more responsive to the changes in the business. We 
are not obligated to pay a fixed annual amount into 
a fund. We contribute on a formula (set forth in the 
plan), keyed to profits. In loss years, we contribute 
nothing; in good years, the contributions can be sub- 
stantial. The profit-sharing fund need not be “actu- 
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arially sound.” The executive is not promised a fixed 
or predetermined amount of benefits. 

The pension, profit-sharing, stock-bonus, or annuity 
plans, which meet the Treasury requirements afford 
our surest method of deferring compensation to later 
years. They were okayed under the stabilization sys- 
tem in World War II. We assume that will come to- 
day, too. 

But these plans are of only limited value in defer- 
ring compensation to highly paid employees. The 
chief disadvantages are: 


e The law and the government requirements are 
often found too tough—for example, the necessity 
of nondiscrimination may force coverage of too 
many people. 

e Most such plans put stringent limits on the 
contribution for high-salaried key employees. 

e You cannot easily take care of high-paid em- 
ployees who have been with the company only a 
short time. 


These qualified plans are encouraged by high tax 
rates: the employer gets a full deduction in the year 
of payment to the plan. And they are fine for the em- 
ployee. He is.taxed only at the deferred date when 
he receives the payments—even though his rights are 
vested when the employer makes his contribution. 

And there is another stimulus for the employee: he 
might get a capital gain under a qualified plan if 
paid his entire distribution when he quits or leaves 
his job. The same treatment comes when the bene- 
ficiary of a deceased employee receives the balance 
in one year. 


2. There Are a Good Many Ways To Defer Compen- 
sation by Contract 


One of the more important methods discussed is the 
contract arrangement—like that given Milton Berle 
—Ppostponing income that might be payable today to 
some later period. 

All sorts of variations of amounts to be deferred 
are possible. All sorts of pay-out mechanisms are 
possible. Sometimes the amount paid out is less than 
that ordinarily due if there is no completion of the 
contract. In most instances, the amount deferred is 
paid to heirs if there is no survival of the executive. 

Generally, the contracts contain an absolute 
promise of an employer to pay. In other cases, there 
may be conditions in which payment can be defeated 
by failure of an employee to perform some act or be- 
cause of some omission by him. Or there may be 
conditions in which no deferred compensation is paid 
because of: 


Inability of the corporation to earn a specific 
sum; or 

Inability to pay required dividends. 
Sometimes both types of plans are funded—that is, 


covered by securities or perhaps insurance agree~ | 


ments. 


ar ae {| 


Where does the executive stand after a contract de- | 
ferral? Assume no funding—it seems clear that a de- | 
ferral of compensation postpones income to an em- 
ployee. It also denies deduction to the employer until | 
there is actual payment. “There are no cases to the 


contrary. 


Despite that, the government sometimes says that 


unconditional agreements to pay in the future, 


whether surrounded by contingencies or not, create 


a tax to the employee. 
We have had cases in which employees already en- 


titled to pay chose an annuity and were taxed. But. 
there is no precedent in our law which forces the tax 


upon one who makes his deal for the deferral before 
the compensation is earned. On the contrary, the 


in a later year; or (b) you sell on an instalment basis 
instead of for immediately taxed proceeds. 
Individuals reporting on a cash basis have never 
been required to pay on income unless actually or 
constructively received. Receiving includes receipt 


{ 


if 
law seems to postpone the tax on deferred compen- 
sation just_as it gives the option to postpone when: © | 
(a) you sell something for a payment to be received © 


of property or notes or other evidences of indebted- . 


ness—to the extent of their fair value, provided they 


are transferable. 
To single out executives with deferred compensa- 


tion arrangements for tax would require fitting the. 
promise to pay under some kind of constructive re-_ 


ceipt rule. But in those cases, our principles have 


been very, very clear: 


We must have income credited or set apart with- 
out any substantial limitation or restriction as to 
the time or condition upon which payment is to be 
made, 

AND 


The payments must be made available so that 
they may be drawn at any time. Thus, the receipt 
must be within an executive’s own control and dis- 
position. We must have a case where the taxpayer 
turns his back on the income and does not choose 
to take it—after it has been earned. 


Our courts have consistently refused to assess 
a tax unless a cash basis employee has secured nego- 
tiable property, or its equivalent into his control (or 
possession). Normal executive deferral contracts do 
not involve constructive receipts. So we think there 
is no danger even when a company (as in the Berle 
case) reduces an employee’s salary in exchange for 
the obligation to pay the reduced amount annually 
at some later date, or when a contract of this type is 
with a principal stockholder of a closely held corpo- 
ration. 
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The best type of deferred pay contracts are those 
with conditions to be met. The ability to defer com- 
pensation without present tax is more definite in the 
cases where the employee’s possible pay is forfeit- 
able. 

We think that immediate tax to the employee is 
avoided—whether the deferrals are funded or un- 
funded—by the following agreements: 


eAgreement of the employee to give up all his 
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compensation if he quits or is fired before his de- 
ferred pay is due. 

eAgreement of the employee not to compete or 
to work with a competitor during the retirement 
period—where the employee might carry away im- 
portant business, were he so minded. 

e Agreement for consulting or advisory services 
—where it is highly important to have the executive 


(Continued on page 300) 


Recheck on Safety Work 


“Cueck Up on yourself to spot weaknesses in acci- 
dent prevention,” the training division of General 
Foods tells the company’s personnel administrators. 

In pointing out the difficulties of improving the safety 
record for 1951, an article in GF’s “Manpower Man- 
agement” points out that all the things that are done 
in good accident programs are concentrated in five 
major areas: 

1. Training 

2. Cause removal 

3. Analysis of results 

4. Demonstration of support 
5. Creating interest 


Each of these areas is to be considered in going 
over the following check list: 


Yes No 
TRAINING 
—of supervisors 

O QO 1. Have all your supervisors actually received 
training in the two basic GF courses on accident 
prevention? (The 5-hour and the 3-hour courses.) 
How long ago? 

O O — Q. Are your safety meetings really used to train 
supervisors by developing steps for action and ex- 
changing ideas on how to get people to work safely? 

O O - 8.I1s there additional on-the-job guidance for 
supervisors to help them in their job of prevent- 
ing accidents? 


—of employees nies 
O © 4. Is there an adequate and consistent safety 
training program for all new workers? 
5. Are all safety key points emphasized in your 
job instruction training? 
O OO 6. Are employees shown by example that super- 
visors also follow rules for safe practices? 


Cause REMovAL 
» Inspection 


O O _ 7.Are inspections of the plant conducted accord- 
ing to a definite plan by people who know what 
to look for? 
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O QO 8. Are the workers encouraged to contribute their 
ideas, commended for good suggestions, and given 
explanations when their contributions are not ac- 
cepted? 


Investigation 
O CO _ 9. Is full information obtained on the cases in- 
vestigated? Is there follow-up on steps for pre- 
vention? 


Correction 


O O10. Does the follow-up system insure proper 
handling of recommendations from all sources? 


ANALYsIs oF Resutts 
ae 11. Is the system of recording and analysis ac- 
tually used to point out areas in need of attention? 
O O _ 12. Do you prepare a monthly “Summary of Key 
Facts” and route it through the line organization 
with specific recommendations for action where 


needed? 


DEMONSTRATION OF SUPPORT 


O O © 18. Does every level of supervisor clearly show 
that he regards responsibility for accident preven- 
tion as part of his everyday activities? 


CREATION OF INTEREST 


O O14. Is every opportunity used to renew interest 
of supervisors and workers throughout every single 
phase of your plant’s program? 


lp eta 15. Is use made of promotional devices such as 
internal publicity and employee contests? 

O CO 16. Is interest kept alive by meetings and through 
showing of films to employees? 


How many “yes” boxes have you checked? 


If you are able to check “yes” for all the questions, 
there is probably no reason for concern about your acci- 
dent rate now. However, “no” answers will point to 
weaknesses that if uncorrected could make the frequency 
rate go up. 

The future accident rate for the corporation depends 
on how well we all continue doing the things listed above, 
and the amount of emphasis placed on the importance 
of accident prevention. 


Reemployment Rights 


for Veterans 


BECAUSE OF THE many changes in the laws govern- 
ing reemployment rights of servicemen, the Bureau 
of Veterans’ Reemployment Rights has prepared a 
summary of the legislation now in effect. The sum- 
mary points out that the Universal Military T raining 
and Service Act of 1951 in effect extended reemploy- 
ment rights to all servicemen up'to July 1, 1955. The 
bureau’s summary continues: 


WHO IS ENTITLED TO REEMPLOYMENT RIGHTS? 


The following ex-servicemen who meet the condi- 
tions of eligibility have statutory reemployment rights: 


a. Persons inducted for military training and service in 
the armed forces of the United States. 


b. Persons who enlist in the armed forces of the United 
States. 


c. Members of any reserve component who enter upon 
active duty for training and service in the armed forces 
of the United States. 


d. Members of the National Guard who enter upon active 
duty in the armed forces of the United States for training 
and service. (Service with State National Guards is not 
covered by the federal reemployment statutes.) 


e. Reserve officers of the United States Public Health 
Service who are called to active duty with the armed forces 
of the United States. 


DOES A RESERVIST PERFORMING A SHORT TOUR OF 
TRAINING DUTY OR A REJECTEE HAVE JOB RIGHTS? 


The employer shall grant a leave of absence to any em- 
ployee who leaves a position on or after June 19, 1951, for 
the purpose of being inducted into, enlisting in, determining 
his physical fitness to enter, or performing training duty in 
the armed forces of the United States. Upon his release from 
training duty or upon his rejection, such employee shall, if 
he makes application for reinstatement within thirty days 
following his release and otherwise meets the conditions of 
eligibility, be reinstated in his position without reduction in 
his seniority, status, or pay except as such reduction may 
be made for all employees similarly situated. 


WHAT ARE THE CONDITIONS OF ELIGIBILITY ? 


A. An ex-serviceman is entitled to statutory reemploy- 
ment rights: 

1. If the position was in the employ of a private em- 
ployer, the United States Government, its‘ Territories or 
possessions or political subdivisions thereof, or the District 
of Columbia. (Employees of states and their political sub- 
divisions are not covered by the federal laws but may be 
covered by state laws.) 


2. If the position was other than a temporary position. } 

3. If he left the position to enter upon active military | 
or naval service in the land or naval forces of the United |} 
States or the Public Health Service. (Any person who en- te] 
lists, has enlisted or reenlists subsequent to June 24, 1948, 
will have reemployment rights if he serves for not more 
than four years, unless extended by law. Any reservist who, 
subsequent to June 24, 1948, enters upon active duty, 
whether or not voluntarily, will have reemployment rights 
if he serves for not more than four years or as soon after 
the expiration of four years as he is able to obtain in orders 
relieving him from active duty.) 

4. If he satisfactorily completed his period of training and 
service or period of active duty and received a certificate 
to that effect. 

5. If he is still qualified to perform the duties of the 
position. (Under the 1951 amendments to the Universal 
Military Training and Service Act, formerly the Selective 
Service Act of 1948, [an individual who] cannot’ perform 
the duties of his former position by reason of disability sus- 


tained during service in the armed forces but who is quali- | 


fied to perform the duties-of any position, is to be restored 
to such other position the duties of which he is qualified to 
perform and which will provide him with a position of like 
seniority, status and pay, or the nearest approximation 
thereof consistent with the circumstances in his case.) 


6. If he applies for reemployment within sixty days after 
he is relieved from military training and service or from 
hospitalization continuing after discharge for a period of 
not more than one year. 


7. If such position was in the employ of a private em- 
ployer, the employer’s circumstances have not so changed as 
to make it impossible or unreasonable to reinstate the ex- 
serviceman to such position or to a position of like seniority, 
status and pay. 


B. A reservist who performs a short tour of training duty 
or a person rejected by the armed forces must meet the 
conditions enumerated in paragraphs 1, 2, 5, and 7 above, 
must have left a position to enter on training duty or to 
take a physical examination to enter military service and 
must make application for reinstatement within thirty days 
following his release from training duty or his rejection. 


WHAT RIGHTS ARE PROVIDED ? 


A. An ex-serviceman who meets the conditions of eligi- 
bility: 

1. Shall be entitled to reemployment in his former po- 
sition, or a position of like seniority, status and pay. 

2. Shall be considered as having been on furlough or 
leave of absence from his old job during his period of mili- 
tary service. 

8. Shall, upon restoration, participate in insurance or 
other benefits offered by the employer. 

4. Shall not be discharged within one year without cause 
from the position to which he has been restored. 


B. A reservist returning from a short tour of training 
duty and a rejectee shall be considered as having been on 
furlough or leave of absence during the permitted period 
of absence from his job and is entitled to reinstatement. 
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Employee Education 


Economics for Employees—Why and How 


This is one of a series of articles to show what indi- 
vidual companies are doing to improve economic under- 
standing among employees. This and the other articles 
in the series are adapted from talks made at the Round 
Table Conference, "Company Programs on Economic 
Education for Employees, the 315th Regular Meeting 
of The Conference Board. The following is from the 
talk given by William Machaver, Training Director, John- 
son & Johnson. 


OU may be interested in some of our initial 
i experiences with economic education. Before we 
|. had a chance to get the first meeting with employees 
under way, someone stood up and asked, “Why are 
we here? Why do you bring us into this classroom 
during company time to talk about economics?” 

This experience brought to our attention most em- 
phatically the fundamental point which must be con- 
sidered before embarking upon an economic training 
program—the vital necessity for setting up clear-cut 
objectives. This fact is especially important when at- 
tempting to explain our economic system in simple 
understandable terms to our people. They want to 
know why industry is interested in teaching them 
economics. 

For these reasons then, the first step in establish- 
ing an economic training program is to set up objec- 
tives. Before we undertook the program at Johnson 
& Johnson, our management board set up three major 
objectives. 


1. Basic Issues. Qur first objective is to encourage an 
understanding of some of the fundamental economic 
issues of the day, and their relation to national and 
world events. - - 

We cannot undertake the problem of teaching 
every economic theory from left to right. But we are 
interested in discussing some of the problems that are 
of immediate concern to our employees. Some of the 
issues that we have chosen as being particularly inter- 
esting and pertinent are: government, its function, its 
cost and its operation; inflation, money and what 
determines its value; the relation between wages and 
productivity and the responsibility of both manage- 
ment and labor for maintaining high productivity and 
high earnings. 
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2. Attitudes. Qur second objective was to develop 
attitudes which will stimulate employees to strength- 
en and defend the free enterprise system. I want 
to emphasize one thing here. The attitude of the 
people we are teaching is a vitally important fac- 
tor. in determining how much they learn, how will- 
ing they are to defend the system which you and I 
believe is most effective. 


3. General Education. Qur third objective is to meet 
the need of general education of all employees, to 
take the responsibility for helping workers to under- 
stand all the social and economic factors of business 
which are necessary to satisfy productive employees. 

We have undertaken to make this education as 
broad as possible. In this way we hope to develop 
individuals whose interests are not confined to narrow 
fields, but who can see the broad implications of their 
responsibility to business and to the American way 
of life. 


SUBJECTS COVERED 


Now, having set up these major objectives, what 
then is our program? Let me say first that the pro- 
gram is set up as a series of seminars or conferences 
with groups of twelve to fifteen. We do not lecture to 
our employees or talk “at” them. We say: “We want 
to talk over some things with you about our system; 
problems that may affect your lives. It is your re- 
sponsibility to let your opinions and your feelings 
be heard.” 

In the first session of the program we discuss the 
system under which we live. Here we try to indicate 
what is unique about the American free enterprise 
system, what characterizes it and what it has accom- 
plished. 

The next major subject is the cost of government. 
What is government? What does it cost? What are 
our responsibilities to it? How do we balance services 
against costs? 

Our third session is devoted to a discussion of 
money and its value, with such questions as: What 
determines the value of money? How does the law 
of supply and demand work? What does it mean? We 
discuss this rather complicated problem in terms 
which people can understand. The last session is de- 
voted to a conference on wages and productivity. 
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What are real wages? How are they determined? How 
éan we raise our standard of living? What is the rela- 
tionship between wages and productivity? 


Session No. |—Our System. In the first session we 


begin by showing our employees that economics in- 
volves the study of wages and prices, taxes and other 
facts with which they are constantly concerned. Eco- 
nomics is something with which they must deal daily. 
After we have stimulated some interest in economics 
we go on to discuss five basic concepts of our eco- 
nomic system, 

First, we define private property, what it means, 
how it affects our way of life and how our concept of 
private property differs from other systems. 

Secondly, we define competition, and what effect it 
has had on the growth of our country. I might say 
here that when we discuss competition in open 
seminar we are asked some very pointed questions— 
questions which imply that at times we tend to limit 
competition. There may be heated cross discussion. 
Throughout, we let all opinions be heard and 
answered. 

The third concept we present is that of the free 
market. What do we mean by the free market? How 
does it determine the value of different goods and 
services? What are the limitations on the free market? 

The fourth’ concept is government regulation and 
the role of government in our society. What is the 
difference between regulation and control? What is 
the function of government as a regulator in our 
system? In discussing all of these concepts we make 
extensive use of charts. 

At this point let me say again that you cannot ex- 
pect immediate acceptance of this program. This is 
a long-range effort. Nevertheless, we may stimulate 
willingness and interest to discuss this vitally im- 
portant subject. 

Next we go into the meaning of profit and wage 
incentives. Some of the points covered are: if an 
article is scarce, the price will rise; similarly, if a skill 
is scarce, the wages for that skill will rise. If a busi- 
ness or job involves a great deal of risk, the risk taker 
will get a higher reward. As an example, we compare 
the risk of a lumberjack with that of an office clerk, 
and bring the group to recognize that the individual 
working in a higher-risk job gets paid for that risk. 

From this point we move on to a discussion of what 
the system has accomplished in the last one hundred 
years. We discuss these accomplishments in terms of 
the average work week, the average income, the edu- 
cation of our people, the death rate, and health stand- 
ards. We then show some statistics which compare 
the average earnings of workers in the United States, 
Great Britain and Russia. Using for illustration pur- 
poses a shirt, a book, a pair of stockings, and some 
food items, we ask how many hours it would take 


the United States worker and the other workers to ~ | 
earn enough to buy these goods. Most people in our 
sessions are quite surprised at the difference in hours | 


that must be worked in different countries to earn 
enough to buy these items. 


Session No. 2—The Cost of Government. We start our 


conference by discussing the functions of our govern- 
ment as set forth in the Constitution. When this has 
been reviewed, we display a chart showing a typical 
picture of Main Street. The conferees note that there 
are several government functions with which they 
come in contact daily—a policeman, the firehouse, the 
schoolhouse and the city hall. 

At this point we discuss the various functions of 
government and why the government has responsi- 
bility for performing certain functions. We recognize 
then that government provides services for us as 
citizens but it is also true that we are paying govern- 
ment to provide thése services. These services are 
paid for through taxes. 

The employees then talk about the different kinds 
of taxes and how they are collected, what they are 
used for and how much we pay in income taxes. We 
talk about property taxes, sales taxes and hidden 
taxes and gradually the group comes to realize that 
these hidden taxes are passed down so that in the long 
run they themselves pay them. 

We say there must be a balance between taxes and 
services and we use a model scale to illustrate this 
balance. On one side of this model scale you notice 
the taxes that we pay. On the other side of the scale 
are the services. Taxes pay for these services. We 
explain to our employees that if they want more serv- 
ices the scale is going to be thrown out of balance and 
it is going to cost more money in terms of taxes. 


Session No. 3—Money. From this point, we move to 
our third session which is concerned with the value 
of money. We explain what money is, its historical 
development, what the qualities of stable money are 
and then we go back into history again and look at 
some of the things that have happened to the value 
of American money. For example, in the Second 
World War we saw a great deal of money in the 
American market and limited civilian production. 
Prices were high because of a scarcity of goods. We 
use a scale to illustrate this law of supply and de- 
mand. The scale represents the market place with a 
certain amount of goods and services on one side, and 
demand—or willingness and ability to buy—on the 
other. The balance between supply and demand will 
determine the price which you must pay. 


Session No. 4—Wages and Productivity. In the 


last session we speak about productivity and wages. 
We discuss real wages. We show the relationship 
between productivity and wages, and we conclude by 
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‘| showing a film entitled, “Productivity—Key to 
| Plenty,” put out by the Twentieth Century Fund. 
This film does a fine job in describing how our stand- 


> ard of living has risen during the past one hundred 
+ years as our productivity has increased. 


| In summary, I would like to emphasize a point that 
| we at Johnson & Johnson think is particularly im- 
| portant—the way this material is communicated, 
| how this program is put across. There are funda- 
mental principles in communication that must be fol- 
lowed if this program is to be successful. People will 
not listen unless they participate in discussion, unless 
| there is some activity on their part in developing 
| this material; and we feel people will not listen unless 
_all the facts are presented objectively, giving them the 
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prerogative to think, instead of trying to spoon-feed 
something that has been predetermined. 

This kind of training will not be effective unless we 
live by it. People judge our system not primarily by 
these four sessions nor other discussions of the Ameri- 
can economic system, but by their day-to-day experi- 
ences. They judge it by their relationships with their 
foremen. Many of us feel that our economic system 
is being tested today. In the last analysis our system 
will be judged by the day-to-day experiences of our 
employees in the plant. If they enjoy a measure of 
security, if their jobs are satisfying, if their relations 
with their supervisors maintain their dignity as men 
and women, then and oniy then will the free enter- 
prise system successfully pass this test. 


Does She Have a Friend? 


Tur ConsoLtwatep Epison Company of New York 
has been getting excellent results for some time now 


__. from its small recruiting cards. These cards are given 


_to employees, who in turn distribute them among 
| their friends who may be interested in getting a job 
_ with the company. 


Con Edison 
is looking 


for a girl— 


Con Edison is 
looking for a girl 
who is looking for “A Good Place To Work” 
If you know a young lady high school graduate 


who is looking for a position as a typist, file clerk, 
stenographer, messenger or other clerical work, 


Please send her to us with your recommendation on 
the attached card. She will receive every consid- 
eration and you will be doing both her and your 
Company a favor in helping us find the right people 
for new jobs. 


A report will be made to you on the result of the 
application. 
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The card measures 4 inches by 6 inches. The front 
and the inside spread are reproduced here, at about 
half the original size. Variations of this card have 
been worked out and still others are planned as 
changes occur in the labor market. 

Asked about results so far obtained, an officer of 
the company replied: 


“We inserted this card in our employee’s magazine 
about a year ago and were well pleased with the 
results. We had more applicants, thus referred, than 
from our previous efforts working through newspa- 
per advertising and by contacting schools, etc., and 
the quality was much better. Accordingly, when we 
faced the same problem again this year, we decided 
to try it again and it has produced an abundant 
crop of very nice-looking young people.” 


Companies having recruitment trouble today may 
wish to consider some plan like this one to attract 
new workers through their present employees. 
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This will introduce 


who is interested in securing a position with Consolidated Edison. Please show her 
every consideration. 


Sincerely 


INTERVIEW HOURS . MONDAYS THROUGH FRIDAYS . 9:00 AM - 3:00 PM 


Foreman of the Month 


OREMEN at the General Tire and Rubber Com- 

pany have a new incentive to do an outstanding 
supervisory job. Each month one of them is selected 
as the “Foreman of the Month” and receives an award. 
At the end of the year, the twelve monthly winners 
are candidates for the top honor of “Foreman of the 
Wear: 

In establishing the program this year, General Tire 
hopes to spotlight the foremen who are making notable 
accomplishments and, by their example, to stimulate 
all foremen to do a thorough job of supervision. By 
focusing attention on the factors to be considered in 
judging foreman performance, the company expects 
to promote better understanding of supervisory re- 
sponsibilities. Specific items in the winning foremen’s 
performance records are publicized to show what good 
foremanship means in terms of on-the-job realities. 


~~ 


Each month the general foreman or manager in 
each of seven divisions of the company selects the 
foreman of the month for his particular division and 
recommends him as plant-wide foreman of the month. 
He makes his recommendation in terms of how the 
foreman has carried out the following responsibilities: 


Basic Factors 


Waste and quality control 
Manning Table accomplishments 
Improved methods 


Good housekeeping 
Safety 
Employee relations 


Supplementary Factors 


Schedule attainment Costs—budgetary control 

Use of suggestion system Maintenance of equipment 

Absenteeism and labor Cooperation with other de- 
turnover partments 


A plant-wide committee, consisting of the factory 
manager, director of industrial relations, manager of 
employee training, a member of the cost department, 
and one general foreman (who is rotated each month) 
reviews all the recommendations. The committee has 
before it, in addition to the recommendations of the 
general foremen, the following supplementary ‘infor- 
mation: 


1. A monthly accident report indicating the foremen 
who had accidents during the month. This report is 
submitted by the safety department. 
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2. A monthly safety rating, by department, submitted 
by the safety department. 

8. A monthly housekeeping rating, by department, 
submitted by the safety department. | 

4. A monthly report on grievances from the manager 
of industrial relations. ' 

5. Monthly labor turnover figures, computed by the | 
personnel department. | 

6. A monthly suggestion report, indicating the num- 
ber of suggestions turned in by the employees of each 
foreman. 

The plant is divided into seven groups, with each 
group having approximately the same number of 
foremen. Each month the nominee from each group 
receives an award worth $10. The plant-wide fore- 
man of the month is selected from this group of seven. 
At a special luncheon, he receives a wrist watch from 
the general manager of manufacturing. 

A new contest starts each month. Every foreman 
starts with a clean slate. A foreman with a lost-time 
accident in his department during the month is auto- 
matically ruled out. A foreman can win only one 
monthly plant award. However, he may win the divi- 


‘sional award as many times as possible. All winners 


of the plant-wide competition are eligible for the 
foreman-of-the-year award. One of the twelve month- 
ly winners will be selected as the foreman of the year 
with a $100 suit of clothes as the award. 


| 


A special newsletter is sent to all members of super- 
vision and management immediately following the 
selection of the monthly winner. In addition to an- 
nouncing the winner of the month, the newsletter an- 
nounces the divisional winners. The newsletter also 
contains highlights of the winner’s record for the 
month. A recent “Foreman of the Month,” for ex- 
ample, had these citations to his credit: 

“The work areas assigned have been consistently 
cleaner and more orderly.” 

“Twenty-one men contacted on safety during the per- 
iod, eleven of them in the act of committing an unsafe 
practice.” 

“Regulates changes and combines jobs due to chang- 
ing conditions with little dissension or lost time.” 

“Has little absenteeism.” 

“Improving methods is beyond question one of his 
outstanding accomplishments. He is continually bringing 
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forth new methods to improve or maintain the flow and 
quality of production. The new work procedures now in 
effect and in the process of being established for Bag-o- 
matic presses are almost entirely his.” 

“He has impressed me as a man who is able to get 
things done.” 


| The company feels that the program is definitely 
‘contributing to a healthy and strong organization. 
|The wrist watch, the suit and, most important, the 
‘Tecognition give the foreman an incentive to do a 


— Trends in 


CIO Textile Union Fight Officially Opens 


| The fight in the Textile Workers Union of America, 
CIO, between President Emil Rieve and Executive 
Vice-President George Baldanzi is officially in the 
open. The thing that did it was the calling of a rump 
session of discontented local unions by George Bal- 
_ danzi. Some four hundred delegates from these unions 
met in New York on July 21 and 22 and formed a sev- 
enty-man “Preconvention Committee for a Demo- 
cratic TWUA.” 

The committee’s purpose is to map the strategy 
to be followed against President Emil Rieve at the 
_ union’s convention to be held next April in Cleveland. 
' The Baldanzi group’s principal point of strategy is to 
fight for a constitutional amendment stripping Presi- 
dent Rieve of his power to appoint most of the union 
officials. Delegates from discontented locals made 
financial pledges of about $100,000 to carry on this 
fight. 

Meanwhile, the Rieve forces won a fight in the 
| union’s executive council, in which eighteen out of 
twenty members are Rieve appointees. The council 
_ went on record favoring a constitutional amendment 
stating in substance: “State and regional directors 
shall be appointed by the general president, and sub- 
ject to his recall. But each director after holding 
office at least one year shall be subject to approval or 
disapproval every two years at a conference of dele- 
gates from local unions and joint boards in his 
district.’ 

The Baldanzi forces on the other hand are asking 
for a secret ballot vote of all union officials. That is 
the crux of the present “open” fight in TWUA-CIO. 

But the real fight goes further than that. At no 


1Textile Labor, June 16, 1951, p. 3. 
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better job. In illustrating the effectiveness of the 
program, the company says: 

“Tn the first three months the program was in effect, 
we received more suggestions from employees than ever 
in the history of the system; and the inspection teams, 
in making their factory inspections, report many im- 
provements in the housekeeping situation as well as 
improved safety work.” 


Wituiam W. Mussmann 
Division of Personnel Administration 


LABOR RELATIONS 


time during the rump session of discontented locals 
held in New York was George Baldanzi named as 
candidate to oppose Emil Rieve for president, nor 
would he comment on the possibility. But it has been 
an open secret in labor circles for the past several 
months that that is the way things are heading. 
“George, when are you going to be president?” for 
example, was the frequent greeting to Mr. Baldanzi 
at the CIO national convention held last November 
in Cleveland. 

The fight between Emil Rieve and George Baldanzi 
flared into the open in May, 1950, at the Textile 
Workers convention in Boston. Mr. Rieve and the 
union’s executive board attempted to depose Mr. Bal- 
danzi as executive vice-president of the union. Their 
reason was the union’s constitution, which says that 
upon death or resignation of the president, the execu- 
tive vice-president shall automatically become presi- 
dent. The majority of the union’s executive board, 
backed by Mr. Rieve, did not want to see Mr. Bal- 
danzi automatically assume the presidency in the 
event of Mr. Rieve’s death. Because of George Bal- 
danzi’s personal popularity with the delegates and 
membership he was reelected executive vice-president. 
The feeling of many in labor relations circles at that 
time was: “Two of the best men in labor are fighting 
each other; no matter who wins labor is going to lose 
a good man.” 


New Noncommunist Affidavits Recommended 


A question long unanswered in the labor relations 
world is “how” and “why” known Communists could 
sign noncommunist affidavits and still not be prose- 
cuted. Under the Taft-Hartley Act such prosecutions 
are handled by the Department of Justice. This is 
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spelled out in the Taft-Hartley provision that states 
that “Section 35 A of the Criminal Code shall be ap- 
plicable in respect to such [noncommunist] affidavits.” 
Violations of the Criminal Code come under the De- 
partment of Justice. 

Attorney General McGrath, head of the Department 
of Justice, now sheds some light on the question of 
why there were no prosecutions against Communists 
who signed the noncommunist affidavits. The reason, 
he says, in identical letters to the Speaker of the 
House and the Chairman of the Senate Labor Com- 
mittee is “because of the necessity of proving that 
an affiant at the time of the making of his affidavit 
[italics McGrath’s] was a member of the Communist 
Party or affiliated with the party, or that he then be- 
lieved in or was a member of or a supporter of an 
organization that believes in or teaches the overthrow 
of the United States Government by force or by any 
illegal or unconstitutional methods.” 


How They Beat the Law 


Mr. McGrath says that leaders of Communist-domi- 
nated unions evolved a device to avoid the conse- 
quences of violating the law. “This device,” he says, 
“was used by three officers of tht Food and Tobacco 
Workers Association who sent registered letters of 
resignation to a Communist Party functionary and 
received in: return registered letters acknowledging 
receipt of such resignations. Since the required affi- 
davit is couched in the present tense, no criminal 
prosecution is possible unless it can be shown that the 
subject officers in fact continue their affiliation with 
the Communist Party.” 

The Attorney General, therefore, recommends that 
Section 9 (h) of the Taft-Hartley Act be amended 
so the union leader making the affidavit “swears to his 
status and beliefs not only as of the present time, but 
also for the year previous to the date upon which he 
signs his affidavit.” 

To effectuate this change, Mr. McGrath suggests a 
bill to amend Section 9 (h) (the noncommunist affi- 
davit section) to read as follows: 


“(h) No investigation shall be made by the board of 
any question affecting commerce concerning the represen- 
tation of employees, raised by a labor organization under 
subsection (c) of this section, no petition under section 
9 (e) (1) shall be entertained, and no complaint shall be 
issued pursuant to a charge made by a labor organiza- 
tion under subsection (b) of section 10, unless there is on 
file with the board an affidavit executed contemporane- 
ously or within the preceding twelve-month period by each 
officer of such labor organization and each officer of any 
national or international labor organization of which 
it is an affiliate or constituent unit that he is not a mem- 
ber of the Communist Party or affiliated with such party, 
and that he does not believe in and is not a member of or 
does not support any organization that believes in or 
teaches the overthrow of the United States Government 


by force or by any illegal or unconstitutional methods, } 
and that for the preceding twelve-month period he has | . 
not been a member of the Communist Party, or affiliated |) 
with such party, and has not believed in or been a member } 
of or supported any organization that believes in or} 
teaches the overthrow of the United States Government |’ 
by force or by any illegal or unconstitutional methods. ||) 
The provisions of section 1001 of title 18, United States ie 


Code, shall be applicable in respect to such affidavits.” 


Employer May Ban Union Literature 


An employer may lawfully forbid the distribution | 
of union literature, the NLRB ruled, if the ban does” it 
not discriminate between unions and if it is not |) 
intended to suppress the employees’ self-organizational |) 
activities. The ruling was made in the case of the jf 
Monolith Portland Cement Company and two unions |) 
—the United Cement.Workers, AFL, and the Mine, | 
Mill and Smelter Workers Union. if 

In holding that the company did not violate the |) 
law by banning distribution of union literature in its | 
plant or by removing it from time clocks and bulletin | 
boards, the board reversed an NLRB trial examiner | 
who held that the company had interfered with the | 
employees’ right to organize by: (1) removing an | 
election campaign bulletin from a union bulletin board 
in the plant; and (2) prohibiting the union loo 
within the factory itself. 

On the employer’ s prohibiting union literature, thel } 
NLRB’s unanimous decision said: “An employer can 
lawfully prevent the distribution of literature in the | 
plant proper, even during the employees’ nonworking — 
time, in the interest of keeping the plant clean and 
orderly!” 


“Unions: Keep Your Mouth Shut," 
Says Union Editor 


A union should “keep its big mouth shut,” says the 
editor of the UIU Journal (Upholsterers International 
Union, AFL), in commenting on the different outcome | 
of each of two recent similar NLRB cases. 

In a San Francisco case, he says, the NLRB ruled | 
it a lockout where employer-members of an em- | 
ployers’ association shut down their shops when the __ | 
union struck one of their employer-members.! “In a. a 
somewhat similar case recently,” the editor writes, q 
“a union in the Midwest struck one employer who was. 
an association member—and then announced that the 
union would probably strike the other association 
members. Thereupon the other members closed up 
their shops and laid off their workers. When. the union 
complained that the action constituted a lockout, 
NLRB ruled it did not. 

The details of this case appear in “NLRB Curtails Employer 
Association Lockouts,” The Management Record, June, 1951, p. 221. 
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\hreatened—so that the lockout was an unprovoked 
action by the employer. In the second case, where 
‘iw Vthe union had made the threat to close them up, 
‘ue Nthe employers had a right to defend themselves by 
‘i Vtaking the action they did. The union therefore 
should not complain because its original threat be- 
came a reality.” 

| In an editorial aside to his union members, the 
editor comments: “It would seem that the real differ- 
ence between a strike and a lockout then is the union’s 
ability to keep its big mouth shut. A threat may 
‘make the difference between a ‘vacation’ (lockout) 
with or without pay!” 


‘Balks at Mixing Checkoff and. Politics 


A Canadian correspondent writes that Canadian 
-empioyers are strongly opposing the checkoff. Their 
main reason is that in Canada the CIO has adopted 
the Cooperative Commonwealth Federation (labor- 
socialist party) as its political arm. “There is no 
/ reason,” he writes, “why Canadian employers should 
assist, through collecting dues and assessments part of 
which is devoted to political purposes, in bringing 
about a socialist form of government which aims at 
_ state control of industry and business.” 


_WSB Reguiations Complicate Bargaining 


Recently negotiated contracts indicate that the 
| Wage Stabilization Board’s regulations—and the ever- 
| present possibility that they will be liberalized—are 
' complicating collective bargaining. When union offi- 
| cials now sign contracts, they want to make sure that 
| aif, in the future, the WSB relaxes its rules they will 
then be able to get every last penny they can bargain 
for. The question of wages, for example, “including 
| pensions and insurance” remains open under an east- 
/\ ern firm’s contract with the Textile Workers, CIO. 
| Under the following clause, negotiations on these may 
| be resumed “after the Wage Stabilization Board has 
raised the general ceiling.” 


“The question of wages, including pensions and in- 
surance, remains open. Negotiations on wages, pensions 
and insurance may be resumed at the request of either 
party after the Wage Stabilization Board has raised the 
general wage ceiling. Present wage rates, minimum and 
regular, shall remain in effect until a new wage agree- 
ment is reached. 

“Tn the event the parties are unable to reach an agree- 
ment within thirty days after wage negotiations have 
been resumed, the no-strike, no-lockout provision of this 
agreement shall not apply to this dispute.” 


A new type of stabilization clause in the Aeromotor 
Company’s contract with the CIO Electrical Workers 
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provides that if the Wage Stabilization Board turns 
down pensions, then the contract can be reopened for 
“wages and other compensations.” This clause reads: 


“The company and union agree to begin negotiations 
on August 15, 1951, on a pension plan, the pension plan 
to cost the company not less than 7 cents, nor more than 
844 cents per hour. Negotiations of the plan are to be 
completed by not later than November 15, 1951. If it 
should be necessary to secure Wage Stabilization Board 
approval because the cost exceeds permissible increase, 
the company and the union agree to jointly petition the 
board for such approval, and if approved, the plan would 
become effective as of November 15, 1951. 

“Tf no agreement is reached on the pension program, or: 
if Wage Stabilization Board denies such petition, the con- 
tract may be reopened for wages or other compensation as. 
defined and limited by the Wage Stabilization Board in 
General Wage Regulation No. 6, effective February 27, 
1951. However, such reopening shall not be made sooner 
than November 15, 1951, and if a joint petition regarding 
pensions has been filed with the Wage Stabilization Board, 
such reopening will not be made unless and until the 
Wage Stabilization Board rejects such petition.” 


Wage Reopening Any Time 

The wage section may be reopened any time the 
wage stabilization regulations are changed under this. 
clause: 


“This agreement may be reopened for an adjustment. 
of wage rates only on thirty days notice by the union 
to the company, in the event wage stabilization regula- 
tions are changed, so as to permit a general increase in 
wages. (An eastern company and the International Union. 
of Electrical Workers, CIO) 


Reopening Date Specified 
A definite date for reopening—if WSB regulations. 
permit—is specified in the following clause: 


“The wage schedule, as set forth in Revised Schedule ‘A’ 
effective as of April 1, 1951, attached to this contract and. 
made a part hereof, may be reopened once only by each 
party for the purpose of modification to be made effective 
on or after November 1, 1951, provided there have been. 
changes in regulations of the Wage Stabilization Board 
of the Economie Stabilization Agency, or its successor, 
which will permit an increase in wages above the levels 
now permissible under regulations now in force and 
effect. The party desiring such reopening shall give 
written notice to the other party sixty days prior to the 
date it is proposed to make such modification effective 
and negotiations shall begin thirty days before such pro- 
posed effective date, unless some other arrangement is 
mutually agreed upon. All provisions of this contract 
shall remain in full force and effect during the period. 
of negotiation.” (A multzplant company and the Oil Work- 
ers International Union, CIO)* 


JAMES J. BAMBRICK, JR. 
Division of Personnel Administration 


1For additional WSB reopening clauses, see The Management 
Record, July, 1951, p. 253. 


— Briefs on 


PENSIONS AND OTHER BENEFITS 


Group Insurance Shows Big Increase 


Group insurance in force has continued to increase 
at a rapid pace in 1950, according to statistics just re- 
leased by the Life Insurance Association of America. 
Some coverages have exhibited a greater growth than 
others, as will be observed from the tabulation on the 
next page. The number of group life insurance con- 
tracts increased 9% over 1949. The average value of 
the individual policies also has increased—from $2,352 
in 1949 to $2,506 in 1950. 

The biggest rise, however, has been in the number 
of group accident and health contracts, which more 
than doubled in a year’s time. This increase is due 
in part to the state cash disability laws. In three 
states—New York, New Jersey and California—the 
employer may insure the disability benefits with the 
state agency, or he may finance the benefits in some 
other manner, under proper safeguards. It is evident 
from the association’s statistics that many employers 
have chosen to carry these benefits through group in- 
surance with a commercial carrier. The average bene- 
fit under these policies increased by about $2 a week 
in 1950. 

Group hospital and surgical coverage for employees 
has also grown materially. The average daily hospital 
benefit for employees has risen almost $1—from $5.93 
to $6.81. Average surgical coverage for employees 
was $175.51, about $19 more than it had been at the 
end of 1949. Hospital and surgical benefits for de- 
pendents rose only slightly by comparison. 

The number of group medical contracts, for both 
employees and their dependents, almost doubled in 
the year, almost as great an increase as is shown for 
group accident and health insurance. 

A more modest increase is shown in both the 
number and average value of group accidental death 
and dismemberment policies. Almost 6,000 more poli- 
cies were in force. Average value of the policies rose 
from $1,955 to $2,009. 


250,000 Employee Stockholders 


A fourth of the million shareholders of the American 
Telephone and Telegraph Company are employees. 
The 250,000 Bell System employees own 2.8 million 
shares of company stock. Payments under the com- 
pany’s 1948 employees’ stock purchase plan were 


completed in July of this year, and as a consequene 
50,000 new stockholders were added. This was th 
second offering of stock to employees since the end « 
World War II. Payments under the third offerin, 
made in 1950, will be completed next year. 


Stock Bonus—Subject for Negotiation 


The W. W. Cross & Company, Inc., previously gay 
gifts of stock to long-service employees. An NLR! 
trail examiner has ruled that this long-service awar 
plan is a subject of collective bargaining and ordere 
the company to negotiate with its union, the CI 
Steelworkers. 


Pooled Termination Pay Fund Demand 


The Cloak Joint Board of the International Ladie: 
Garment Workers’ Union, AFL, is seeking a fund t 
provide union members with benefits when their em 
ployers go out of business. It is calling upon the fou 
employers’ associations representing New York manu 
facturers making women’s coats and suits to con 
tribute 2% of payroll into such a fund. 


Treasure Chest 


McCormick & Co., Inc., has joined the growing lis 
of companies that are providing employees with an 
nual statements on their standing under the company’ 
benefit program. Each employee is given a hard cov 
ered booklet entitled “Treasure Chest.” This looks lik 
a bank book, with space for entries on the company’. 
pension plan, the retirement income trust and th 
group life insurance plan. Accompanying this book 
let are three pamphlets which describe in detail th 
individual’s eligibility under each portion of the pro 
gram. Each year, the statement of the employee’: 
stake in the benefit program will be brought up tc 
date. 

As a preliminary to the distribution of the “Treasur 
Chest” booklet, a series of meetings with employee: 
were held in Baltimore, New York and Memphis. 


F, Beatrice Brower 
Division of Personnel Administration 


‘See The Management Record, February, 1950, p. 69, for a descrip 
tion of this plan. 
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Group Insurance in Force in the United States and Canada, by Years, 1945 to 1950 
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216 
467 
397 
345 
248 
275 


166 
198 
204 
217 
205 
258 


193 
365 
424 
482 
305 
331 


177 
230 
205 
215 
203 
210 


Amount of Insurance 


Total in 
Force 
(000 Dollars) 


ne 


22,426,725 
27,490,100 
32,194,900 
36,970,800 
39,944,300 
47,638,400 


41,400 
58,200 
123,500 


100,830 
125,900b 
162,1005 
194,4005 
228,400 
365,100 


19,939 
27,200¢ 
36,300 

43,300c 
50,400¢ 
68,500c 


13,914¢ 
20,700c 
32,900¢ 
44,900c 
52,600c 
74,300¢ 


579,081d 
773,900d 
959,292d 
1,155,000d 
1,316,700d| 
1,809,300d| 


207,363d 
329,400d) 
568,200d) 
872,800d) 
1,061,700d 
1,688,000d 


oe FO BBB 


SB ABAD 


6,407,853 f| 

8,406,700 

9,601,000 f| 
11,396,900f; 
12,975,800f| 
16,217,100 


Index: 
1945 =100 


_ 
i=:) 
Sk 

mormooe 


—_ 
S 
o 

ocoonraeweo ADWeH kh © 


seen 


Average 
Benefit per 


Empl 
(in Dollars) 


1,979.52 
2,091.62 
2,156.10 
2,295 .61 
2,352 .02 
2,506 .49 


-56c¢ 
-55c¢ 
-lle 
-48¢ 
.98¢ 
-8le 


.05¢ 
.87c 
-65¢ 
.08¢ 
.712¢ 
.07¢ 


DoS OL DS Or Or Ou 


146 . 66d 
139 .84d 
146 .93d 
149 .44d 
156 .82d 
175.51d 


130.61d 
105 .34d 
124. 22d 
134.90d 
147 .58d 
154.72d 


1Not including group indebtedness or wholesale lif» 


—— Labor Press Highlights 


ClO UNIONS SEEK PAY HIKES 


ITH an eye to fall negotiations, CIO unions 
last month began unveiling new economic de- 
mands. 

The CIO Electrical Workers’ contract with the 
General Electric Company expires on September 15, 
1951. Preliminary negotiations are already under way. 
The four chief economic demands of the union, as 
outlined in The IUE-CIO News, are: 


e An escalator clause providing quarterly adjust- 
ments of 1 cent for each 1.1 point change in the 
BLS index. First payment on the escalator to take 
place September 15, 1951, for the cost of living rise 
since March 15—plus a “‘catch-up sum covering the 
increase during the past six months.” 


eA productivity and profit-sharing bonus of 
5 cents effective September 15 with a future system 
to be determined by a joint committee. 

e Two per cent of the pension cost paid by the 
employees to be absorbed by General Electric. 

e Unemployment benefits during defense transi- 
tion layoffs for employees with two years of senior- 
ity—amounting to one week’s full pay and twelve 
weeks’ half pay; and severance pay of two weeks for 
each year of service to employees with two years’ 
seniority, if employee leaves company before retire- 
ment and after defense controls end. 


UAW-CIO’s Copper and Brass Council has also 
drawn up demands for coming negotiations. The 
Umited Automobile Worker reports that they include: 
a general wage increase of 15 cents per hour; an es- 
calator clause using a BLS index of 184.5 as base; a 
4-cent annual improvement factor; a guaranteed an- 
nual wage provision; pensions of $200 per month; 
vacations of three weeks after ten years’ service, four 
weeks after fifteen years’ service; and minimum mili- 
tary bonus pay of 160 hours. 

A minimum annual wage guarantee of $3,000 tops 
United Packinghouse Workers, CIO; demands on the 
Big Four meat packers, reports The CIO News. The 
$3,000 minimum, according to UPWA President Ralph 
Helstein, is for workers in common labor grades. 
Graduated increases above that figure will be sought 
for more skilled workers. The UPWA will also seek 
monthly cost of living adjustments. 


Longshoremen Laud, UAW Hits, Miners’ Pensions 


John L. Lewis’ speech before Ford Local 600 of th 
UAW-CIO received practically no comment in CIO o 
AFL papers. But the ex-CIO Longshoremen’s Union, headec 
by Harry Bridges, praised his talk. An editorial in The Dis 
patcher says: 

“President John L. Lewis of the United Mine Worker 
stood on his hind legs~and spoke like a man for his owr 
people. He spoke with the same spirit that once built anc 
moved the CIO, and now makes the CIO shiver to the las! 
pie-card. . . . The workers of America are ripe for a re 
birth of democratic unionism on a nationwide scale, a union: 
ism which will serve their interests with no strings attached 
The John L. Lewis speech to the Ford workers is a prophesy} 
of things to come.” 

The Dispatcher’s editorial wasn’t the only praise accordec¢ 
to Mr. Lewis by the Longshoremen’s Union. A week prio 
to this statement, The Dispatcher reported a new pensior 
plan won in negotiations with the Pacific Maritime Asso- 
ciation. The report called the agreement: ““The best plan 
since the coal miners—[it] excels any similar agreement 
since that won by John L. Lewis’ United Mine Workers.” 

With the latter point, the UAW-CIO disagrees. Ammumni- 
tion, the UAW-CIO monthly magazine, states: “Because 
they are not funded, the miners’ pensions are unreliable.” 
The article explains that 8,000 anthracite coal miners on 
UMW pensions “woke up during April and they were off 
pensions. The fund out of which pensions were paid was 
broke.” Miners looking for disability payments, says Am- 
munition, got the same jolt. Chief reason for these occur- 
rences, according to Ammunition, is that the Mine Worker 
pension plan lacks the basic feature of the UAW pension 
program: “UAW pensions are funded.” 


First Union Shop for Railway Non-ops 


The first union shop agreement in the railway industry 
became effective July 2 in a contract between the Great 
Northern Railway and the Railway Clerks, Railway Teleg- 
raphers, Maintenance of Way Employees (AFL) and seven 
shop organizations including the Machinists, Blacksmiths, 
Boilermakers, Sheet Metal Workers, Electrical Workers (all 
AFL), Railway Carmen and the Firemen and Oilers (both 
independent), reports Labor (independent and AFL rail- 
way unions). The union shop provision calls for all em- 
ployees to become members within sixty days of employ- 
ment or the effective date of the agreement, whichever is 
later. Checkoff of dues, initiation fees. and assessments 
(not including fines and penalties) are provided for if 
authorized by the individual employee. Significant to the 
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unions is the fact that the clause contains the exact lan- 
guage of the union shop proposal which was sent to all 
other carriers. That proposal is now before the National 
‘Mediation Board because the carriers refused to include it 
in their contracts. 


Seek Inflation Controls 


Inflation will be the big issue from now until election 
day in 1952, says the League Reporter (Labor’s League for 
Political Education, AFL). So far, says the AFL organ, 
(Congress is falling down on the job. To the C1O’s Economic 
‘Outlook, an effective anti-inflation program would encompass 
the following: subsidies to control food prices, rent control, 
\grade labeling of price-controlled goods, dollar and cents 
ceilings, limitations on production of high-priced lines, 
power to enforce price regulations, control of commodity 
markets, and an end to wage-price tie-ins. 


Cement Union Scores State Ownership of Industry 


A warning “against ever entertaining a thought of favor- 
ing anywhere at anytime state government ownership of 
any industry” is issued by the Cement, Lime, Gypsum and 
Allied Workers, AFL. To back this view, the union’s 
paper, The Voice, reports that after six years of organizing 
work costing “thousands and thousands of dollars,” the 
union is giving up its attempt to organize'a state-owned 
cement plant in South Dakota. Faced with political oppo- 
sition, organization became impossible, says the union, par- 
ticularly because the Wagner Act and now the Taft-Hart- 
ley Act permit no NLRB interference in state-owned publie 
utilities. 


‘ 


Warn Against Racket Labor Papers 


Prospective advertisers in labor papers are warned by 
the AFL not to contract for out-of-town advertising by 
telephone, reports The Terre Haute Advocate (AFL, In- 
diana). The warning was issued when the AFL disclaimed 
any connection with the New York Trade Union Courier, 
“a publication taking thousands of dollars from business- 
men by telephone solicitation of advertisements through- 
out the country.” All AFL affiliates were asked to “expose 
this outfit trading unethically on the AFL name.” 


Spur White Collar Organizing Activities 


Viewing its membership potential as six million white 
‘eollar workers, the Office Employees International Union, 
AFL, at its recent convention endorsed a drive “to get as 
many new members as possible in the'shortest time,” re- 
ports the AFL Weekly News Service. Organizing drives by 
the union are already under way in atomic energy, aircraft 
manufacturing, public utilities, the paper and pulp industry, 
insurance, hotels, and hospitals, according to OEIU Presi- 
dent Paul R. Hutchings. The convention also called for 
exemption of white collar workers from wage controls. 


CIO Oil Workers Claim Rise in Membership 


CIO Oil Workers’ membership, tabbed at 78,000 in 1950, 
has increased 10% in the past year, according to The Inter- 
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national Oil Worker. More gains are expected to result 
from pending NLRB elections and organizing drives now 
underway in areas of Texas and Pennsylvania, according to 
the OWIU. Independent oil unions, adds the report, are 
also giving attention to the OWIU invitation to merge. 


Donate Labor To Aid Flooded Plant 


When a flood hit a Pennsylvania glass plant, the 600 
employees of the company, represented by the AFL Glass 
Workers, voted to donate one day of free labor for eight 
weeks to help rehabilitate it, reports the Fox Valley Labor 
News (AFL, Illinois). The flood did a million dollars 
worth of damage and had forced a complete shutdown of 
the plant. 


Unions Hit Funeral Costs 


Aimed at halving the cost of funerals, the UAW-CIO 
has set up the Union Co-op Burial Service, reports The 
Trainman News (Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen, ind.). 
Service is free to union members in the Detroit area. The 
project resulted from a year’s study by the union which 
showed that the average funeral expenses paid by UAW 
members ran around $1,000. 

The Upholsterers International Union, AFL, also views 
the high cost of burials as excessive and has called upon 
the attorney general of Pennsylvania to conduct an investi- 
gation of the funeral directors and their industry, says a 
UIU News Release. UIU President Sal B. Hoffman, speak- 
ing as the leading collective bargaining agent in the burial 
casket industry, states that casket manufacturers are under 
pressure from undertakers to cut prices to the point where 
they endanger the working standards. At the same time, 
says the UIU president, “very many of these undertakers 
are making 400% and 500% profit on the manufacturer’s 
price on the same casket when sold to grieving survivors.” 


Lewis Shuns Union Education Programs 


Adult education programs instituted by unions get no 
welcome from John L. Lewis. As quoted by the United 
Mine Workers Journal, Mr. Lewis believes: 

“Tf you increase the income of a man’s family and im- 
prove his working conditions so that he won’t be an old 
man at forty, and shorten his hours so that he can have 
some time at home, his wife will just about tell him what 
to do with that money without any advice from his inter- 
national union. 

“These growing kids coming up in every household and 
going to every school and living the life of modern chil- 
dren, they don’t lose any opportunity to tell the old man 
and woman what ought to be done in that family. . 
That’s one reason why I personally never went overboard 

. on this question of so-called adult education. I be- 
lieve the adults get all the education they want at home. 

“Tf you provide the wages and the income, protect their 
health and conditions, and provide for the security of their 
old age, given a little time away from the plant, they'll get 
along alright without any advice on adult education—or 
philosophy either.” 

Harotp STmcLitz 
Division of Personnel Administration 


REVIEW OF LABOR STATISTICS 


HE CONFERENCE BOARD ’s consumers’ price 

index for ten United States cities was unchanged 
in June’—near the plateau which has been held 
to since the first part of the year. The June reading 
was 7.8% over the year-earlier level. The year-to- 
year comparisons are particularly significant since 
they reflect changes occurring in the first full year 
of war in Korea. This historic period was accom- 
panied by generally rising prices, particularly dur- 
ing the first six months, prior to imposition of 
wage-price stabilization measures. Actually, the effec- 
tiveness of these controls has not been fully demon- 
strated since supplies of consumers’ goods have been 
surprisingly large and below-ceiling prices are a com- 
monplace. 

Over the year, the biggest rise has occurred in the 
housefurnishings component, which has advanced 
16.8%. The rise during the first six months of the war 
year (June, 1950, through December, 1950) was 
11.6%. Food, the most heavily weighted portion of 
the consumers’ price index, advanced 11.2% in the 
first war year; 6.7% of this rise occurred during the 
first half. Clothing registered a 7.7% rise for the year, 
with 5% of it occurring in the first six months. None 
of the other components in the Board’s cost of living 
series went up as much as 5% in the June, 1950-June, 
1951, period. Fuel was up 4.4%, sundries (including 
such items as personal care, recreation and automobile 
expenses) advanced 3.9%, while housing rose only 
2.9%. 


MONTH-TO-MONTH CHANGES 


The important food component showed no over-all 
change from mid-May to mid-June—increases and 
decreases more or less balancing each other. Some of 
the meats which showed price increases over the 
month were ham, bacon and lamb. Apples, carrots, 
potatoes and canned peaches were some of the fruits 
and vegetables which were higher. Eggs rose as meat- 
hungry consumers turned to them for their protein. 
Lower prices were reported for a number of the locally 
grown vegetables such as cabbage, green beans, spin- 
ach and lettuce. Margarine and shortening declined, 
along with chicken, sugar and corn meal. Housefur- 
nishings, fuel and men’s clothing were fractionally 


‘Data for the full fifty-four United States cities will be reviewed 


as soon as they become available. The accompanying table gives 


the estimated June figure based on ten cities which account for almost 
two thirds of the total index weight. 


higher. Women’s clothing and sundries were down fo 
the month, with housing showing a very slight ris 

With the over-all index showing no change fron 
mid-May, the purchasing value of the dollar remaine 
at 57.7 cents, relative to the January, 1939, dollar a 
100 cents. 5 


HOURS AND EARNINGS 


The first year of war in Korea saw few drasti 
shifts in work schedules in manufacturing industries 
For manufacturing as a whole, the average work weel 
increased from 40.5 hours to 40.8 hours. Durable good 
manufacturers reported a rise from 41.3 hours in June 
1950, to 41.9 hours for the corresponding 1951 month 
On the other hand, the nondurable or soft good 
manufacturers showed a slight decline—from 39. 
hours to 39.4 hours. These changes are almost negli 
gible, but within the two groups individual industrie 
reveal more marked shifts. For example, ordnance 
makers are working 42.5 hours a week against 40.7 i 
the first month of the Korean war. Machinery builder 
are on a 43.4-hour week against 41.5 hours. Offsettin; 
decreases in the soft or nondurable lines were made by 
leather and tobacco manufacturers. 

In all cases, however, the averages reflect the rela 
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Source: Department of Commerce 


Note: “Corporate Profits” and “Income of Unincorporated Enterprises’ include 
inventory valuation adjustments. 1951 is estimated on basis of first six months. 
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ively light impact of the rearming effort on the work 
reek. Of course, these data do not reveal the number 
f plants that have added second and third shifts, 
ut it is quite likely that the companies participating 
i the mobilization program that have added extra 
hifts have been balanced pretty much by consumer- 
loods plants that have had to lay off entire shifts be- 
ause of nonavailability of critical metals and the 
nexpected weakening of consumer demand. 

With the small change in the length of the work 
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week, the statistics on average hourly earnings and 
average weekly earnings show pretty much the same 
picture. June, 1951, earnings of $1.604 per hour are 
up slightly more than 10% from June, 1950. The June 
weekly pay check of $65.44 is 11% over the $58.85 for 
the corresponding 1950 month. 

Again, individual industries vary from the over-all 
pattern. The durable-goods makers show an advance 
of 11% in their average hourly earnings over the year. 
The latest figure, for June, was $1.685 against $1.522 
for June of 1950. The lower-paying nondurable group 
reports June average hourly earnings at $1.488, or 
9.0% above $1.365 for the month in which war 
began in Korea. Straight-time hourly earnings show 
a somewhat different picture. For all manufacturing, 
the year-to-year change was +10.2%. The durable 
group was up 10.2% while the nondurable registered 
a 9.1% gain. 


JUNE EMPLOYMENT CONTINUED UP 


The addition of students to the labor force at the 
close of the school year accounted for much of the 
May-to-June increase of 600,000 in employment. This 
rise is somewhat smaller than usual for this time of 
year. Total employment of 61.8 million was therefore 
only slightly larger than the corresponding 1950 per- 
iod. Unemployment also reflected the stream of 
youngsters looking for summer or permanent jobs. 
The June figure of 2.0 million compared with 1.6 mil- 
lion in May. Compared with a year earlier, the cur- 
rent June figure had declined sharply. In the earlier 
period, there were some 3.4 million unemployed 
against slightly less than 2.0 million in June, 1951. 
The month-to-month rise was about normal, although 
there were a number of layoffs in consumer goods in- 


Consumers’ Price Index for Fifty-four Cities, and Purchasing Value of the Dollar 
Index Numbers, January, 1939 = 100 


Weighted Clothing Fuel? House- Purchasing 
Date Average of| Food Housing! furnish- | Sundries | Value of 
\ aes Total Men’s Women’s Total Electricity Gas bad thenollax 
950 June...........55.- 162.2 207.8 115.3 143.0 157.0 131.1 128.5 90.3 102.3 148.3 156.5 61.7 
WY asiciicaeia saws » 164.6 213.5a| 115.8 143.2 157.4 131.2 129.0 90.4 101.5 148.9 157.7 60.8 
PUIQUSE oii cbh weiss 3! s)> 165.2 213.5 115.9 143.9 158.0 132.0 130.4 90.4 101.4 153.4 158.4 60.5 
September.......... 166.1 214.6b| 116.0 146.3 | 159.7 135.0 181.2 90.4 101.4 156.3 159.0 60.2 
October............. 166.3 213.5c) 116.3 147.4 161.4 135.6 132.0 90.4 101.4 160.4 159.4 60.1 
November.......... 167.2 214.8 116.4 148.9 163.3 136.7 182.3 90.4 101.2 163.3 160.1 59.8 
December........... 170.1 221.5d) 116.9 150.4 165.4 137.7 182.4 90.4 101.2 165.9 161.4 58.8 
Annual average......| 163.4 208.8 115.6 144.7 158.4 133.2 180.5 90.4 101.8 153.0 157.6 61.2 
1951 January............ 172.2 225.9 117.1 152.7 169.1 138.9 182.6 90.4 101.1 169.5 162.0 68.1 
February........... 174.6 231.2 117.6 154.5 171.2 140.3 134.7 90.9 101.0 172.2 162.5 57.3 
Marel Aerctos ess. 173.9 228.9 117.8 154.6 171.2 140.5 134.7 90.9 101.0 172.8 162.7 57.5 
Aral aca seit oi tiaie¢ 174.3 228 .6e| 119.2 154.9 171.6 140.8 134.7 90.9 101.1 173.1 163.2 57.4 
Nay mtecietiasy: os: 175.0 230.8 119.4 154.9 171.9 140.5 132.9 91.1 101.4 173.2 163.4 57.1 
DUNE De re ce eie nes 175.0 230.7f| 119.5 154.7 172.6 139.6 133 .6 90.9 101.4 173.8 163.1 57.1 
Percentage Changes 
May, Us ee 0 | g | +0.1 -0.1 +0.4 -0.6 +0.5 -0.2 0 | +0.3 | -0.2 | 0 
Fune, 1950 to June, 1951... +7.9 | +11.0 +3.6 +8.2 +9.9 +6.5 +4.0 +0.7 0.9 1 +17.2 +4.2 -7.5 
1Rents surveyed quarterly for individual cities. cBased on food prices for October 16, 1950. rRevised. 
2Includes electricity and gas. dBased on food prices for December 14, 1950. gLess than 0.1%. 
aBased on food prices for July 13, 1950. eBased on food prices for April 16, 1951. pPreliminary. 


bBased on food prices for September 14, 1950. 
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dustries; these were generally offset by rises in defense 
employment. 

Agricultural employment rose seasonally from 7.4 
million to 8.0 million between May and June. This 
month-to-month increase was smaller than last year, 
resulting in a widening of the disparity between 1950- 
1951 totals. June agricultural employment was close 
to one million below year-earlier totals. 

The effect of induction of civilians into the armed 
forces is evidenced by the decrease in the number of 
men in the civilian labor force. In June of this year, 
there were fewer men working in agriculture and in- 
dustry than there were in the corresponding 1950 
period. On the other hand, the slack has been made 


Consumers’ Price Indexes for 
Nore: These indexes do NOT show intercity 


differences in price level or standards of living. They show (4 


up by the substantial growth in the employment 
women. Over this period, there has been a net increag 
of some 400,000 women. The female labor force avel 
aged just under 19 million in the first half of the yeai| 
This was about 750,000 more than the 1950 averag) 
and exceeded the 1949 average by around 1,250,00/| 
The ratio of women in the labor force to the tota| 
number of women fourteen years of age or more ha} 
increased to around 33.1% in the first half of thi 
year from 31.6% in 1949. | 


HOURLY RATE INCREASE REVEALED 


Preliminary data from Tue Conrerence Boarp’ 
survey of occupational wage rates shows an averag) 


Ten Cities Surveyed Monthly 


only changes in consumers’ prices in each city, which changes may be compared with those for other cities. 4 
Index Numbers Percentage ~~ Index Numbers Percentage | 
Jan., 1939=100 Changes sJan., 1939=100 Changes 
Grr May 1951 | June 1950 May 1951 | June 195( 
June 1951 | May 1951 | June 1950 to to June 1951 | May 1951 | June 1950 to to 
ih: June 1951 | June 1951 June 1951 | June 195] 
Birmingham ‘ Indianapolis 
Food =) eee nes 230.3] 228.7 204.7 “E007 |" P16) oodles aaa een se 243 .8 242.2 216.4 
Housing! eee 149.6 149.6 121.6 0 +230 | Housing®s...2-% 12.4% 1212 121.0 121.0 
Clothingiaa: = bobenks 156.7 156.7 146.0 0 71.3 | Clothing ees eins tere 149.2 149.3 139.8 
Muelty ie se pen oes 128.5 128.0 124.8 +0.4 +30 | Ruelkenncersran er: 154.2 153.9 152.8 
Housefurnishings we 175.4 175.5 148.3 -0.1 | +18.3 | Housefurnishings....} 166.2 167.67} 147.8 
Sundriesj-c2. 200046. 146.0 146.0 141.6 0 +8.1 | Sundries............ 169.0 168.7 160.8 
Weighted Total..... 172.8 172.3 156.4 +0.3 | +10.5 | Weighted Total..... 179.4 178.9r| 166.7 
Boston 
Food!) tn, Sasa Q17.3 216.6 193.5 +083") =F 1843' | Hood chet pemce.ac 
Housin g*iy3..1527 535 2 116.1 116.1 116.1 0 0. (|) Housing). scphn tok 
Clothing y eas 145.9 146.7 139.1 -0.5 a9 |) Clothingene ..2.. 
Buel ter enna ona 164.7 164.8 154.9 =k EG6o 3. tl uelter NG: ter eae ae 
Housefurnishings..... 168.3 | 168.7] 153.9 0.2 +9.4 | Housefurnishings.... 
Sundries ene neeel: 163.3 | 163.4] 159.17} 0.1 ee) | ‘Sundries nie 
Weighted Total..... 171.7 | 171.6 | 160.37) +0.1] +7.1 | Weighted Total..... 
Chicago 
Rood eatates entaa ave 244.8 | 243.8 | 218.6 || +0.4 | +12.0 | Food............... 
Housing ascii cies 3 124.3 | 124.3) 124.3] ©O | 0 | Housing?............ , 
Clothing#®... chee. 152.3 | 152.2 | 141.0] 40.1] +8.0 ] Clothing............ : 
Buel pe Aveo aah, ae SUS EC Kane siel (e B FeA | Ee 1 eee G35) TAT eg ne ae 91.3 Me 90. 
Housefurnishings..... 162.8 Housefurnishings....| 187.2 | 186. 157 
Sundries:¢ 2 Garevar ser. 169.4 SUNdrieS. ace ee acen 146.3 | 146. 141. 
Weighted Total..... 179.4 | 179.0 | 167.3 | +0.2 | 47.2 | Weighted Total..... 
Denver 
Food?) ).<.Mecakis aa 230.6 | 230.8 | 210.0 —0.1 9) Br Mood he. beeen ‘ 219.2 nes 
Housing? cree. aoe 128.2 | 128.8 | 113.4 075.) = 13) housing?) ..+.2.0 6). 105.5 | 105.5} 104.6 
Clothiige) ntsc doe: 167.3 167.4 151.7 =O), 0-10.31" Clothing... 5.2.0 . 153.9 154.2 142.8 
Biteley. ee eek eh at 108.2 108.2 105.9 0 =E2 So renuelty a ee esa 131.2 | ‘130.6 125.27 
Housefurnishings..... 167.2 | 167.0 | 143.4) +0.1 | +16.6 | Housefurnishings....| 174.2] 172.9] 160.6 
Sundriesiz. 0 ee 154.8 154.0 ; 151.1 +0.5 2-41 Sundries... 92... 2... 166.3 167.1 160.4 
Weighted Total..... 172.3 | 172.8 | 159.5 0 +8.0 Weighted Total..... 168.9 | 169.7] 158.6 
Philadelphia 
RRs AS SESS OLS 6 238.9 : =-0).3° | --19).2 “| [Rood s)he o. enol 2168S 216.0 192.1 +0.4 | +12.9 
Housing’. :............ 119.0 119.0 116.2 , Housing? ssa 111.8 111.0 111.0 +0.7 +0.7 
G@lothing:cwat eee 152.3 152.5r| 140.4 : Clothingycsstsemece 147.7 147.7 135.7 0 +8.8 
Buel} eer ea 158.5 | 157.0] 149.3 E Buel4 co erences 154.7 | 152.0} 145.1 +1.8 +6.6 
Housefurnishings..... 173.5 | 173.3r| 153.3 : Housefurnishings....| 184.0] 182.5 | 147.9 +0.8 | +24.4 
Stindrtess. 20% sede a. 175.5 | 173.9 | 168.87) +0.9 +4.0 | Sundries......5..... 157.0 | 158.7] 153.7 =-1.1 +2.1 
Weighted Total..... 179.5 178.8 165.8r|]| +0.4 +8.3 Weighted Total..... 171.1 170.9 157.8 +0.1 +8.4 
Source: Tur Conrerence Boarp *Rents surveyed Sp eee May, August, November. ‘Includes electricity and gas. 
tRents surveyed January, April, July, October. "Rents surveyed March, June, Stenbe, December. rRevised. 
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| ‘Rents surveyed quarterly in individual cities. 
“) *Includes electricity and gas. 
| aBased on food prices foe. July 13, 1950. 


Yicrease of around 10% from April, 1950, to April, 
951. The Board’s own survey of rates paid to hourly 
aid employees in sixteen cities shows year-to-year 
hanges for key jobs. Rates for 144,000 employees and 
‘51 companies were recorded for the last week in 
\pril, 1951. This sample was not identical with the 
irst study, made a year earlier, when rates were com- 
»iled for 94,000 workers in 462 companies. There was, 
ionetheless, substantial identity of sample for the two 
deriods, excepting for the addition of close to 200 more 
‘eporting companies. These changes, therefore, must 
de qualified by that change in the sample group. Nev- 
srtheless, the over-all picture does show certain un- 
mistakable trends and the fact that they are in gen- 
eral accord with other measures, such as those dis- 
cussed above, lends additional weight to these find- 


Taking three key jobs—laborer, maintenance me- 
chanic and tool, die and gauge maker—the percentage 
changes for the year are +8.2, +9.5, and +9.5, respec- 
tively. 

Since these data are baie dayavork rates, there is 
no bias resulting from premium overtime payments or 
shift work differentials, such as appear in the common 
average hourly earnings data prepared by the govern- 
ment and others. The period covered is not exactly 
the same as that covered in the above analysis on 
average hourly earnings, but it is quite close, over- 
lapping in all but the first and last months. 

In addition to the three key jobs mentioned, the 
survey, which will be distributed in the near future 
to Associates and cooperators, contains hourly rates 
for some fourteen other jobs. This study is comple- 
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bBased on food prices for September 14, 1950. 
cBased on food prices for October 16, 1950. 
dBased on food prices for December 14, 1950. 
eBased on food prices for April 16, 1951. 
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msumers’ Price Index for Ten United States Cities, and Purchasing Value of the Dollar 
Index Numbers, January, 1939=100 


Weighted Clothing Fuel? House- Purchasing 
Date Average of| Food Housing! furnish Sundries | Value of 
| All Items Total Men’s Women’s Total Electricity Gas res peer 
J ee Ss ee ee ee eee 
POMBUNC: ....cccceceses 160.9 204.3 112.7 141.2 153.6 130.7 125.3 89.8 103.9 148.0 158.9 62.2 
Bulvas. oe eae. 163.5 210.1a} 118.2 141.4 153.9 130.8 125.9 89.8 103.9 148.5 160.3 61.2 
PYUGUSE . cisivicls + caja'e se 164.0 210.0 118.2 142.2 154.8 131.6 127.3 89.8 103.9 153.1 161.1 61.0 
September.......... 164,9 211.16} 113.2 144.6 156.6 184.5 128.1 89.8 103.9 156.3 161.6 60.6 
POEEODED ewe cs iy esis 164.8 209.9c} 118.2 145.6 158.2 135.0 129.1 89.8 103.9 160.0 161.6 60.7 
November.......... 165.7 o1ie2 113.3 146.9 160.0 185.8 129.4 89.8 103.9 162.6 162.3 60.4 
December........... 168.6 217.9d| 113.6 148.2 161.9 136.6 129.6 89.8 103.9 165.1 163.6 59.3 
Annual average...... 162.1 205.4 112.9 142.9 155.1 132.6 12752 89.8 103.8 152.7 160.0 61.7 
bI January............ 170.6 | 222.4 113.8 150.1 165.0 137.6 129.8 89.8 103.9 168.4 164.2r 58.6 
February........... 173.1 298.0 114.2 151.6 166.9 138.8 131.9 89.8 103.7 170.9 164.6 57.8 
IEN dig ase Sam eae 172.5 225.8 114.2 152.07] 167.47} 139.1 132.1 89.8 103.7 171.8 164.8 58.0 
PRT cles toys rricssue yo 172.8 925 .3e) 15.7 152.4r| 167.67} 139.6 132.2 89.8 103.7 172.1 165.4 57.9 
IVEY Se Aerie icicle ca 173.4 227 .3 115.9 152.3r| 167.7r| 139.4 130.2 89.9 103.7 172.3 165.4 57.7 
SO aes Heairess Eee 173.4 227. .2fl 116.0 152.1 168.3 138.4 130.8 89.8 103.7 172.9 165.1 57.7 
| Percentage Changes 
lay, 1951 to June, 1951.. g | +0.1 -0.1 +0.4 -0.7 +0.5 si | +0.3 =On2 0 
me, 1950 to June, 1951..) +7.8 | +11.2 +2.9 +7.7 +9.6 +5.9 +4.4 -0.2 | +16.8 +3.9 SH? 


ac on food prices for June 14, 1951. 
gLess than 0.1%. 
rRevised. 


mentary to the Board’s “Clerical Salary Survey,” last 
prepared for October, 1950. 


EMPLOYEES’ SHARE OF NATIONAL INCOME 


Approximately two out of every three dollars of 
national income go for compensation of employees. 
There has been a surprising consistency in this ratio 
since 1929. During this period of twenty-two years, 
employees’ cut of the national income pie has fluctu- 
ated between 58% and 75%, with a clustering around 
65%. 

In contrast to the steady ratio of compensation 
of employees to national income, corporate profits 
before taxes have ranged from negative quantities to 
more than 15%. Income from interest and rents has 
shifted significantly. Artificially low money rates 
have cut sharply into the interest portion of national 
income. Rent control in recent years has done the 
same thing to income from rentals. The 1951 
combined share for interest and rent totals 
only 5.1% against 14.1% in 1929 and a peak 
portion of 19% in the depression year 1932. The 
raw data require considerable explanation—which will 
not be attempted here. Nevertheless, a few points 
which bear mentioning are: Although compensation 
of employees has shown no significant increase per- 
centagewise, there has been some decrease in the 
length of the work week over the twenty-two years 
covered by the chart. 

This means, of course, that employees have main- 
tained their proportionate share of the national in- 
come with the expenditure of a smaller number of 
work hours. 

Paut W. Dickson 
Statistical Division 


Wage Adjustments Announced Prior to July 15, 195 


a Increase 
Company 7 of 4 a 
omer'| Amount Effective 
Chemicals and Allied Products 
Atlas Powder Company:.............. WE | $.04 hr. | 6-3-51 
Tamaqua, Pa. 
Union Carbide & Carbon Corporation..| WE | $.057 hr.| 5-21-51 
Carbide & Carbon Chemicals Div. average 
New York, N. Y. 
Communication 
Chesapeake & Potomac Telephone Co..| WE 10% 6-10-51 
Washington, D. C. area 
Indiana Bell Telephone Company...... iS) 10% 6-3-51 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
Southern Bell Telephone & Telegraph| WE 8% 6-1-51 
Company and 
Interstate NS) 
Southwestern Bell Telephone Co....... 5 $4.90 wk.} 6-3-51 
Interstate 
Wisccnsin Telephone Company........ WE /$3 wk. to] 6-10-51 
Milwaukee, Wis. $6 wk. 
Metal Manufactures 
American Brake Shoe Company........ WE | $.08 hr. | 5-28-51 
Brake Shoe & Castings Div. 
Los Angeles, Cal. 
American Safety Razor Corp.......... WE | $.11 hr 5-1-51 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Emerson Electric Manufacturing Com-| WE $.09 hr 4-1-51 
pany 
St. Louis, Mo. 
General Electric Mompany.icasse len WE | $.09 hr. | 3-15-51 
Owensboro, Ky. 
Globe American Corporation.......... WE | $.04 hr 5-1-51 
Kokomo, Ind. 
H & B American Machine Company....| WE $.08 hr. | 5-1-51 
Pawtucket, R. I. 
The Magnavox Company............. WE | $.05 br 6-1-51 
Fort Wayne, Ind. 
National Rejectors, Inc............... WE | $.05 hr 4-9-51 
St. Louis, Mo. across the 
board 
The Singer Manufacturing Co......... WE | $.06 hr. | 6-11-51 
South Bend, Ind. 
S $.06 hr. | 6-11-51 
Metals 
American Brass Company............. WE | $.075 hr. | 6-18-51 
Kenosha, Wis. 
WE | $.075 hr. | 6-17-51 
Dayton Malleable Iron Company...... WE | $.0581 hr.| 6-4-51 
Dayton, O. average 
The Hydraulic Press Manufacturing Co.} WE $.05 hr. | 5-1-51 
Mount Gilead, O. 
Ohio Brass Company...........:..... WE | $.09 hr. | 64-51 
Mansfield and Barberton, O ; 
Transportation 
Milwaukee Electric Railway & Trans-| WE $.08 hr. | 3-15-51 
port Company 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
S | 5.08% | 3-16-51 
Twin City Rapid Transit Co.......... WE | $.03 hr, | 7-1-51 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
Ss see 
remarks 


Remarks 

Number 

Affected 

1,200 |Increase subject to WSB approval. Wage reopening 12-3-; 

approx. | (UMW, Dist. 50) : 

n.a. {Increase affects day workers and shift employees. Wage reopeni 
9-1-51. (Metal Trades Council, AFL) 

3,606 |Increases ranged from $3 to $9.50 week. One year contract. (Cor 
munications Workers, CIO) 

5,800 |Fifty cents to $1.50 week being withheld subject to WSB approy 
retroactive to 6-3-51. Total increases range from $3 to $8 wee 
Contract expires 6-2-52. (Communications Workers, CIO) 

45,000 |Additional increase of 2% retroactive to 6-3-51 upon WSB a 
proval. Wage reopening 6-5-52. (Communications Workers, CI 

56,819 |Part of increase subject to WSB approval. Wage reopening 6-3-5 
(Communications Workers, CIO) 

6,500, |Wage reopening 6-10-52. (Communications Workers, CIO) 

75 |Rate prior to increase was $1.225 common labor effective 9-7-5 
(Int’l Union of Mine, Mill and Smelter Workers, Ind.) 

1,100 |Wage reopening 5-1-52. (United Electrical, Radio and Machi 
Workers) 

4,500 |Four cents of increase subject to WSB approval. Wage reopenir 
10-1-51. (Int’l Union of Electrical, Radio and Machine Worker 
CIO) 

4,000 |Wage reopening 9-15-51. (UAW, AFL) | 

10 |Three instead of 2 weeks’ vacation after 20 years. Rate prior t 
increase was $1.65 hr. effective 5-1-50. Wage reopening 3-1-5: 
(Metal Polishers, Buffers & Platers, AFL) 

536 |Increased vacation pay and nightshift differential. Rate prior t 
increase was $1.32 hour average, effective 1-15-51. Wage reopenin 
11-1-51. (Int’l Association of Machinists, AFL) 

1,000 |Additional 2¢ increase 1-1-52. Wage reopening 6-1-52, 1-1-5% 
(United Electrical, Radio & Machine Workers) 

304 |Wage reopening 8-1-52. (Int’l Ass’n of Machinists, AFL; Int 
Union Metal Polishers, Buffers, Platers & Helpers, AFL) 

1,950 |Wage reopening 10-6-51. (Int’l Union of Electrical, Radio an 
Machine Workers, CIO) 

750 |Increase subject to WSB approval. (No union) 

1,350 |Increase subject to WSB approval. Contract expires 7-15-52 

approx. | (Federal Labor Union, AFL) 

100 |55¢ of increase subject to WSB approval. Contract expires 6-17-52 
(Int’l Ass’n of Machinists, AFL) 

497 |Hiring rate increased 10¢ to $1.38 hr. Wage reopening 6-1-5 
(Int’] Union of Electrical Radio & Machine Workers, CIO) 

425 |Six instead of 4 paid holidays. Rate prior to increase was $1.00 hr 
to $1.65 hr. effective 5-1-50. Wage reopening 9-1-51. (Int'l Ass’r 
of Machinists, AFL) } 

1,600 |Increase subject to WSB approval. Three weeks’ vacation afte 
20 years’ service. Wage reopening 1-1-52. (United Electrical, 
Radio & Machine Workers) : 

2,760 |Cost of living adjustment of 1¢ for every 1.2 point increase in revised 
BLS index effective 5-51. Contract expires 4-152. (Amal. Ass’n 
of Street, Electric Railway and Motor Coach Employees, AFL) 

130 |(Office Employees’ Int’l Union, AFL) 

3,030 |Additional 12¢ hour retroactive to 1-1-51; 3¢ hour effective 10-1-51 
and 4¢ effective 1-1-52. Quarterly cost of living adjustments. 
Liberalized vacation and holiday program. _ Wage reopening 
12-31-52. (Amal. Ass’n of Street, Electric Railway & Motor 
Coach Employees, AFL; No union) 

Salaried employees shall receive same increase as above. 
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WAGE ADJUSTMENTS ANNOUNCED PRIOR TO JULY 15, 1951—Continued 


1Type of worker; WE, wage earner; S, salaried employee. 


Nonfinancial Incentives 
(Continued from page 275) 

‘the time the decision is reached. Such a discussion 
anticipates and increases the satisfaction of promotion. 
Maurice Trainer became president of our company 
last fall. Before he became division vice-president in 
sales more than twenty years ago, I said to him, “I 
‘want you to take over Brake Shoe Division, operat- 
ing department, whenever you are ready.” Later on, 
I told him I wanted him to take over the division 
‘presidency whenever he was ready. Time passed; 
more and more assignments were added. Each time 
he was told in advance, and each time he was better 
prepared for the new responsibilities. Each such talk 
was highly satisfying. 

_ Frequently seniors think of loyalties only in terms 
of those to a company or to a boss. The essential 
loyalty is that one which flows down the management 
line—the loyalty of the boss to the man under him. 
You may have read General Matthew B. Ridgway’s 
recent statement: “Loyalty that comes from the top is 
just as vital as the loyalty that comes from the 
bottom up.” I, myself, think it is much more vital. 
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Number 
Affected 


30,600 


374 
420 


91 
1,800 


approx. 


850 
450 


1,436 


40,000 


approx. 


“ Increase 
Company or ot : 3 

orker’) Amount Bifenrve 
‘cellaneous 
lantic and Gulf Coast Steamship] WE | $.08 
Operators; 
lacific Maritime Association 
oterstate t 
igle Ottawa Leather Company....... WE ‘| $.075 hr. | 4-30-51 
mand Haven, Mich. 
ie Globe Oil & Refining Company WE 3.6% 3-1-51 
‘emont, Ill 

S | 3.09% | 3-1-51 

D. Juilliard & Company, Inc....... WE 7.5% | 4-23-51 

Yew York Mills, N. Y. 
iragon and Rome, Ga............... WE 2% 
mona Tile Mfg. Co................. WE | $.10 hr. 
*omona, Cal. 
ublic Service Co. of Indiana, Inc...... WE | $.0799 hr. 
*lainfield, Ind. 
iift and Company.................. WE | $.09 hr. 
aterstate 

Ss $3.60 mo. 


20,000 


Remarks 


44 hour instead of 48 hour week effective 6-16-51. 40 hour week 
effective 12-16-51. Three weeks’ vacation for 12 months’ with 
one company, 2 weeks if with more than one company. (American 
Radio Ass’n, CIO; National Maritime Union, CIO) 

Rate prior to increase was $1.58 hr. effective 8-20-50. (UAW, AFL) 


2 weeks’ vacation after 1 year. (Oil Workers Int’ Union, CIO) 


(No union) 

Adjustment subject to WSB approval. Quarterly cost of living 
adjustment of 1¢ for every 1.14 point increase in BLS index. In- 
creased group insurance. Retirement pay at age 65 after 15 yrs. 
service. Wage reopening after one year if requested. (United 
Textile Workers, AFL) 

(Textile Workers Union, CIO) 

Rate prior to increase was $1.18 hr., effective 5-1-50. Wage reopening 
10-30-51. (Nat’l Brotherhood of Operative Potters, AFL) 

Additional 2% increase, retroactive to 1-1-51 in lieu of annual 
bonus. Adjustment of wage line level 2% approximately, retro- 
active to 5-1-51. All subject to WSB approval. Wage reopening 
5-1-52. (Int’] Bro. of Electrical Workers, AFL) 

Additional .5¢ bracket adjustment on skilled occupations. Rate 
prior to increase was $1.26 effective 8-11-50. (Amal. Meat Cutters 
& Butcher Workmen, AFL; Nat’l Bro. of Packinghouse Workers, 
Ind.; United Packinghouse Workers, CIO) 


n.a.Not available. 


The man to whom a fine person cannot be loyal 
should be removed. When men have seen evidence of 
loyalty to them, they will give their all-out best to 
the cause. 

We have all read lists of the things employees 
want most: a boss they can respect and have confi- 
dence in, recognition of their value, feeling of security, 
pleasant working conditions, freedom to sound off, 
and freedom to exercise initiative. Probably the great- 
est stimulus of all comes from the feeling of being 
placed for your whole work life, the feeling that you 
have enlisted for whatever period of work lies ahead 
for you until retirement or the Grim Reaper catches 
up with you. Our task is to create such a desire in 
our executives or potential executives. That means 
giving them the maximum opportunities we would 
want in their place. It is actually just as simple as 
that and we too often forget it. 

More men than we sometimes realize have the feel- 
ing that through their jobs they can contribute to 
making life better for others. In its highest form, 
the individual has a deep conviction that his com- 
pany’s moral and social influence extends beyond its 
corporate activities and that for this reason his job 
offers him the opportunity to make the world just a 
little bit better. 
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Executive Compensation 
(Continued from page 281) 


participate in policy questions or important deci- 
sions during the retirement period. 

e Agreement to waive the deferral if the corpora- 
tion’s earnings, or sales of the entire company, or 
of given units, fall below specific bogeys in the 
pay-out period. Or this sometimes may be based 
upon the corporate dividend policy. 


How much of these create safety from Treasury 
attack is a relative problem. Conditions within each 
business will govern. If the contingency is impor- 
tant, and not pure sham—they surely will aid. Cer- 
tainly there is no problem if the executive’s contracts 
require continued employment until retirement age 
_is reached. 

And common sense also seems to deny the income 
unless there is a specific fund irrevocably set aside 
to pay the deferred earnings at the terminal date. 


* * * 


We see no trouble in these contracts unless there 
is a nonforfeitable economic gain. If that is true, de- 
ferred payments can be for a long period or for five 
to ten years. But we must show that the contract is 
not funded and that the employee has no rights in 
the fund. 

In recent cases, according to a story in Business 
Week, these deferred contracts have been established 
for top executives whose income from ordinary pension 
plans five to ten years hence would be disproportion- 
ately small. 


Example: A company was trying to attract a 
new president who would have to give up a sizable 
pension and a salary of $60,000. The company was 
ready to pay him $80,000. It made its deal by giv- 
ing him a ten-year contract for $60,000, plus a ten- 
year deferred-payment plan of $20,000 a year. 
Over the entire life of his contract, the amount 
that he could keep after taxes would be much 
greater than under his old plan. 


Example: Chrysler Corporation last year turned 
its extra compensation (based on company earn- 
ings) into a future-payment plan. Under it, officers 
and executives will receive part of the extra pay the 
first year, the rest over a four-year period. Chrysler 
made future payments depend on the participant’s 
remaining with the company. If he leaves, he has to 
agree not to work for anyone else without Chrysler’s 
okay. In 1951 about 350 officers will split $849,233 
out of 1950 earnings; $2,833,267 has been set aside 
for payments over the next four years. 


3. Some Stock Arrangements Might Be Used Today 


Most important in planning deferred pay to exee 
tives are stock purchase plans. Such plans will prob 
bly be allowed under the wage freeze if the executi 
gets nothing taxable when he acquires the stock. Th 
he pays a tax only if he sells the stock. 


Example: A high-leverage equqity stock—affor 
that has no present’ value, but a large potenti: 
value. He would have no tax to pay when the px 
tential was realized, if he actually bought this stoc 
at its fair market value when it was issued. H 
would owe a maximum of 25% tax on the sale of th 
stock when it reached its higher value—if he sol 
ites 

Example: A high-leverage equity stock—afforc 
ing a capital gain—is frequently present with tk 
organization of a new company. A and B sta 
an enterprise. A puts up all the money and take 
for it a stock, limited in dividends, but giving . 
full compensation for his investment. The tw 
then divide the equity stock, which may increase i 
value with earnings. B, who has put up no mone} 
may later dispose of this stock at the capital gai 
rates. If he performs services for the company 
the sale of the stock (or its retention to his death 
may really be a method of giving him a compensa 
tion at bargain tax rates. 


Example: Special common stock or managemen 
common stock is sold today to executives. It ha 
no value when issued, or for a long period after, be 
cause of restrictions imposed in the negotiation: 
The stock is sometimes convertible into the ordi 
nary common stock at the end of a stated term an 
at a predetermined price. 


We get no freeze problem if we make a bona fid 
loan to an employee to purchase stock, even if he ha 
to pay the loan through a sale of the stock. If tha 
avoids a tax on his increase in stock value, it still i 
proper. But in all such methods, you get no tax de 
duction for the increase in value of the stock. Yo 
do get a deduction only if: 


e You pay him for services in stock—your deduce 
tion is the fair market value of the stock, or 

e He buys stock at a bargain price and you in 
tend the bargain to be for services—your deduction 
is the difference between fair market value and a 
price he pays. 


And you might avoid the freeze if a stoctislacen (0) 
a company, rather than the company, sells him the 
stock. The executive owes no tax on his purchas 
from a stockholder grateful for what he has done fo. 
his company. But if you enter this kind of deal, be 
sure it is not tied up with compensation arrangement: 
with the company or with a stockholder for hi 
company. 
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+ Sometimes management corporations are organized 

+) buy stock for employees. The employer-corporation 

‘ts up a corporation, eventually to be liquidated to 
's stockholders, this way: 


| Organizes the company and invests its funds in 
| senior securities. 

Sells the common stock to employees at a nominal 
value. 

Uses the funds invested—or funds borrowed— 

to buy the company common stock; particularly, 
| uses the funds to buy company stock when it is 
| selling cheaply or below the net asset value. 
| Sometimes pays into it bonuses due to employees, 
| instead of direct payments to them. This may be 
possible under some stock purchase plans. 
} Sometimes retires the senior securities held by 
' the employer-corporation with the securities pur- 
| chased in the open market. That may be very 
| profitable to the employer-corporation and still 
| more profitable to the employee group. 


| Sometimes corporations sell stock to employees at 
the current market price but ask only for payment 
over a long period (often fifteen years) and charge 
small or no interest. In these, employees are often 
credited with dividends to reduce the amount due. 
These are generally agreed to be outright sales not 
subject to the freeze. In some cases the purchaser 
jmay have the right to discontinue payment, and the 
company, if the market price of the stock fluctuates, 
may— 

Discharge a part of the obligation under a price 
guarantee it makes at the purchase date, or 

Go to the other extreme of requiring the holder 
to give up part of what he has fully paid for. 


| We think that these are outright purchase plans 
and thus are not subject to freeze difficulties if there 
are binding obligations by the employees to make 
‘the future payments. 

_ Sometimes employees have an option to cancel pur- 
chase contracts up to a certain future date. If there 
is an option to cancel, the Treasury considers that the 
purchases are made only to the extent paid for. The 
unpaid portions are treated-as purchased in the year 
when the option to cancel ends. There might be a 
freeze problem—and perhaps a tax problem—if there 
is a spread between purchase price and market value 
at the time the purchase is considered to have been 
made. 

Some stock plans sell at present market under deals 
providing that employees may resell to the company 
at the same price at any time within a fixed period. 
The employee does not assume the risk of a decline 
in the market value. These, we think, create freeze and 
tax problems. 
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But if the company is given the right to repurchase 
at the same price during the period, and the employee 
has no right to resell, that many be sufficient to dis- 
tinguish the contract from those options where com- 
pensation is intended. 


4. Stock Option Deals Have Become Very Popular 


Stock options are the favorite gimmick just now. 
The basic idea behind them is simple: A company 
gives an employee an option to buy a certain amount 
of its stock at present prices. At some future date he 
can exercise the option; he cashes in when the market 
is right. 

Stock options can now-be given to executives and 
exercised by them without any tax until the stock is 
resold—and then the tax is at capital gain rates. 
Here are the rules of the game: 


e Options must be granted for reasons connected 
with one’s employment. A corporation can dis- 
criminate among employees, giving options only to 
the highly paid. It makes no difference whether or 
not the option is given as additional compensation. 
But it must be given for reasons connected with a 
job. So an option given a director of the corpora- 
tion (who is not also an employee) is probably 
not in connection with a job. Neither is an option 
given to an independent contractor—for example, 
an option given to a lawyer by his corporation 
client. 

e When the option is granted, the option price 
must be at least 95% of the fair market price of the 
stock. If the option price is between 85% and 
95% of market price, the difference between the 
option price and the lower of the market value at 
time of option or at time of sale can be taxed as 
ordinary income—but not until the stock is sold. 
If the option price is less than 85% of market 
value, the option doesn’t qualify for the special 
rules. If it can be taken at no less than 85% to 
95%, you can have ordinary income when you dis- 
pose of the stock. 

The spread between the option price and the fair 
market value can be used as a method of paying 
deferred compensation. You get the same result as 
with a deferred compensation agreement. But with 
an option, you do not have to fear that the Treasury 
will argue that you had constructive receipt of the 
income before you actually receive it. If the option 
is for an unlisted stock, it will be wise to make the 
option price the value experts agree to. Then you 
have the leeway to make your option qualify under 
the 85% and 95% requirement. 

e The option is nontransferable, except at death, 
and exercisable only by the employee during his life. 

e When the option is given, the employee cannot 
own more than 10% of the total combined voting 
power of all classes of stock. This quirk applies 
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only at the time the option is granted. There is no 
limitation on the ownership of nonvoting stock at 
any time. 

e The stock taken under the option cannot be 
sold within two years from the date of the option 
or within six months after purchase. 

e The option must be exercised while still em- 
ployed by the granting corporation, its parent, or 
subsidiary or within three months after leaving. If 
the executive leaves the employ of any of the cor- 
porations and later returns (more than three months 
after originally leaving), he probably can exercise 
his option so as to come within the requirement. 
He would still be an employee when he exercised it. 
If he switched from one of the corporations (grant- 
ing corporation, its parent, or its subsidiary) to 
another, he can still exercise his option. He is still 
employed by one of the three. 

e Pre-1951 stock options can be changed so that 
they fall within the requirements. If part of an 
option has been exercised, the remaining part can 
be modified to meet the tax-free requirements. If 
there is a modification, the 10% or less ownership 
requirement (discussed above) would have to be 
met at the time of the modification. Also the two- 
year period during which the stock cannot be trans- 
ferred would begin all over again at the time of the 
modification. 


United States Steel Corporation’s stockholders voted 
on one of these plans in May. Loew’s, Inc., started a 
similar plan in mid-March. And many other big 
companies also are now using stock options as incen- 
tive compensation. 

The rush started last October, when Congress 
changed the tax law. In effect, it took stock options 
out of the ordinary income tax section, wrapped re- 
strictions around them, and for tax purposes made 
them capital gains. Hence, the flood of new proposals. 

Under the new law, an executive can take an option 
from his company to buy its stock at a certain price 
and sit on it while the market climbs. When he finally 
buys the stock, he pays no tax on any gain until he 
sells the stock and he is then charged at the much 
lower long-term capital gain rate. 

Most companies today use the 95% options. Many 
give no bargain rates at all, merely setting the price 
at the market. That’s true for U. S. Steel’s new 
plan. The “bargain” comes from the tax benefit if 
the stock climbs. There are a number of variations. 


Example: Big Steel is setting aside 1,300,000 
shares for about 300 employees. Jones & Laughlin 
Steel Corporation made 30,000 shares available to 
its president, and left the granting of other options 
up to the board. 


Example: In January, Columbia Broadcasting 
System, Inc., voted stock options of 7,000 shares to 


Frank Stanton, president, and 3,000 to Joseph _ 
Ream, executive vice-president. At the next ann 
meeting, the plan may be extended to other k 
executives. 

Example: Dore Schary, at Loew’s, can buy 10 

000 shares for $16-7/16 a share. When he disposes 

the stock (observing the rules), he can make 

capital gain. The straight income tax on his ga 
might be terrific. | 

Here’s how a fully qualified 95% option works: 
company sets aside 1,000 shares for its president. 4 
the time, stock sells for $100 a share. Five yea 
later, the stock is selling for $120, and the preside 
decides to buy. He gets his 1,000 shares for $100,00 
but they are now worth $120,000. (Under the old la 
he’d pay his straight income tax on that paper gain 
Six months later, he sells at $120, netting $20,00 
Since it’s taxed as capital gains, the most the gover! 
ment can take of that $20,000 is 25% or $5,000. / 
straight income, he’d-get to keep less than half th: 
$20,000 “bonus,” if he was in the $60,000-a-year salar 
bracket. 

The advantage becomes even greater when yo 
go into still higher income levels. For the executiv. 
this is a sort of painless, riskless hedge agains 
inflation: 


e He can make use of the option at the most OF 
portune time. 

e He can convert 1951 dollars into, say, 195 
dollars with little chance of losing his shirt in th 
process. 

e Short-term loans can help him finance the op 
tion purchase. 

e In some cases, he can even borrow the necessar 
money from the company. 

An executive ought not to be taxed if an option t 
buy stock—at less than 85%—is given him to in 
crease his interest and proprietary attitude towar 
the company, and not as additional compensation 
So we think that options of the following type shoul 
not be taxed: 


e As an incentive to remain with the company o: 
to accept employment from it; 

e As a stimulus of interest in the company’s wel. 
fare; 

e When continued employment is not require 
in order to exercise the option. 

But if the option is clearly compensation and doe: 
not meet the rules, it is taxed. 

A long-term option at less than 85%, exercisable ir 
parts, is sometimes used. It gives the employee the 
benefit of delaying the exercise of option until: 

His tax rate is reduced because of unusual deduc- 
tions or retirement, or 

Legislation or court decision indicates a more 
favorable treatment of options. 
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jecause the option is exercisable in parts, the employee 
lay prevent too heavy a tax burden in any one year. 


lake-Home Pay Can Be Increased by Correct Handling 
$$ $ 
of Expense Accounts of Executives 


A great deal of personal spending is sometimes con- 
lerned with a business promotion. We very often get 
pverextended personal budgets in an effort to do a 
yetter job with business problems. A business very 
)iten demands a type of personal living that may send 
dersonal costs into high figures. 

Too little attention is paid directly to this by the 
xecutive of the large employer. Normal routines call 
‘or him to directly pay only parts of what seem to be 
dusiness entertainment, club dues, club expense, and 
comparable costs. 

Much more might be directly paid by industry— 
when the executive pay is intended to permit essen- 
tial expenses. Certainly that is justified if the money 
is spent in a way required by the employer. And if 
we can do it, we can often boost take-home pay. 

That is because direct payment of costs required by 
the business may eliminate the bickering we have— 
and the compromises we make—after government 
study of executives’ tax proof of their business costs. 

Of course, this doesn’t mean issuing company 
checks for purely personal expenses. (The Tax Court 
has just knocked out a company’s payments for the 
wedding party of its treasurer’s daughter.) But com- 
panies should be willing to follow these practices: 

e Where possible, all entertaining and traveling 
expenses should be directly paid by the company. 
This can usually be arranged easily enough through 
credit cards, with the bill and supporting chits go- 
ing to the company. Where the executive must lay 
out cash he ought to put in an explanation of the 
purpose and an accounting for the amount of an ad- 
vance or reimbursement. 

e Where an executive uses his own auto for both 
business and personal purposes, his depreciation and 
operating expenses should be allocated on a mile- 
age basis: let him charge for business costs. He can 
give a detailed statement to cover his payment for 
business use of the car. 

e Where real business use is-made of a club, bills 
should be turned in to the company. Certainly we 
should try to have personal and business entertain- 
ing segregated on all bills. If that’s not feasible, 
perhaps we can work out a percentage allocation 
based on experience over a reasonable period of 
time. 

e On business entertaining at home, an executive 
should request current reimbursement, identifying 
in detail the transaction and the expenses. 
Sometimes a business won’t—or can’t—take over the 
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burden of paying the costs directly. What can you 
do then to help the executive make sure he gets his 
tax deduction? You can establish the duty for him 
to bear expenses not reimbursable to him. 

Tax examiners sometimes assert that business ex- 
penses claimed by the employee are not really his ex- 
penses, but are those of the company. Then, the 
employee is not allowed to deduct them on this return. 

We had a recent example. A salesman for Time, 
Inc., was denied the right to deduct expenses incurred 
by him personally. The Tax Court upset the govern- 
ment. Here’s why: A memo from the Time manage- 
ment stated that its people were paid high salaries be- 
cause their jobs make demands on their time, which 
cannot be accounted for “minute by minute and penny 
by penny.” So Time did not expect “an expense ac- 
count for every phone call, every taxi ride, every 
luncheon and every drink bought by a salesman in 
the course of his business and social existence.” 

A policy statement like this—or a firm contract 
ordering the cost as a duty—sustains the right to de- 
duct what might otherwise be costly personal expenses. 

The contract—clearly providing that one is paid 
on his agreement to spend part of his pay for enter- 
tainment—simplifies proof of the business need for 
the disbursement when it is questioned by the 
Treasury. 

Sometimes we go a step further. We designate a 
part of the salary as being for expenses. Then an em- 
ployee may deduct travel and reimbursed expenses 
from his gross income. 

He gets a double advantage. He can make use of 
the optional standard deduction and get a deduction of 
his actual costs. He is able to do this as long as it is 
clearly understood that his compensation arrangement 
reimburses him for his expenses. 

Example: A corporation pays $15,000 a year. It 
is understood that $1,500 of it is to reimburse for 
business expenses—say entertaining customers. Ac- 
tual expenses for these items are $1,200. An execu- 
tive can deduct this amount from his gross income. 
He also can take the standard deduction of $1,000. 
Most important in personal spending of executives 

is their need to keep detailed records. Even where 
the right to an expense deduction is established, the 
tax examiners and the courts naturally properly dis- 
allow because there is no proof of amounts or business 
purpose. We have to keep educating to get decent 
support of travel and entertaining expenses. We need 
details of appointments on calendars or diaries— 
names, places, purposes of meetings, amount and na- 
ture of expenses—all to be filed with copies of personal 
tax returns; and all possible receipts, stubs, bills and 
notes to support the cash paid out. 

We find too many too careless about this kind of 
thing. Sometimes we get excellent results by educat- 
ing a good secretary on how to collect the material. 
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1951 1950 Percentage Change 
. Year Latest Latest 
Item Unit 
June May April March Feb. Jan. Dec. a — pe 
Previous| Year — 
Month Ago 
Consumers’ Price Index! 

All-items. 22 Saas nee eee ok ee Jan. 19389=100 || ..... 175.0} 174.3\r 173.9} 174.6] 172.2} 170.1) 161.1) +0.4) +8.6 

Pood Ja eae ee ee Jan. 1939=100 || ..... 230. 8]br 228.6 7 228.9]r 231.2} 225.9]}e 221.5' 204.5] +1.0/ +12.9 

Housing hiros tysactaia muse etait et se Jan. 1939=100 || -.... 119.4) 119.2) 117.8] 117.6) 117.1) 116.9) 115.4) --0.2- 43a 

Clothing’ rere orci coer ree Jan. 1939=100 || .-... 154.9)7 154.9} 154.6) 154.5) 152.7) 150.4) 142.5 0 +8.7% 
Men's tind oar Rae area ents Jan. 19389=100 || ..... 171.9}r 171.6} 171.2) 171.2) 169.1) 165.4; 155.6) +0.2) +10.5 
Womens 45sec ote: Jan. 1939=100 || ..... 140.5/r 140.8)r 140.5} 140.3] 138.9} 187.7; 131.4 0.2)" +629) 

Buels sere acns cisci oecone nici coerce Jan. 1989=100 | ..... 132.9|r 134.7), 134.7|/r 134.7) 132.6] 132.4) 128.8 =13}> +3).2 
Hlectricityre ieee oo ae oe roe eines Jan. 19389=100 || ..... 91.1/r 90.9)r 90.9/r 90.9] 90.4} 90.4] 90.5) +0.2} +0.7° 

AS Eakin Bela e ULAR e Rives ckepaho areas Jan. 1939=100 || ..... 101.4/r 101.1)r 101.0/r 101.0}; 101.1} 101.2) 102.3)) +0.3 -0.9) 

Heusefurnishingss...seny-iss scent een Jan. 1939=100 || ..... 173.2} 173.1] 172.8} 172.2} 169.5} 165.9) 148.1) +0.1) +16.9° 

Sumdriestere ct orscn cs one ee Jan. 1939=100 || ..... 163.4) 163.2} 162.7\r 162.5] 162.0) 161.4) 156.3] +0.1) +4.5 

Purchasing value of the dollar.......... Jan. 1939 dollars |] ..... 57.1| _ 57_Al —57-5|—— 67.3] 58.1) 58.8} 62.1)) 0.5) 9 -S.a@ 

‘All itemsi(BES) Me eters aaieie saree ee 1935-1939=100 || ..... a 185.4)a 184.5)a 184.5)a 184.2/a 181.6} 178.4) 170.2] +0.5) +8.9 

Employment Status? 

Civilian(laboriforce.spi..o. cise ae ees thousands 63,783] 62,803] 61,789} 62,325] 61,313] 61,514) 62,538] 64,866)| -+1.6 a as 
Employed Soncrs ies teuaten oss caer thousands 61,803) 61,193} 60,044) 60,179] 58,905] 59,010] 60,308} 61,482) -+1.0) +0.5 

Agriculture: csemenaticies teen eos thousands 8,035} 7,440} 6,645] 6,393) 5,930] 6,018] 6,234) 9,046] +8.0) -11.2 

Nonagricultural industries........... thousands 53,768] 53,753} 53,400] 53,785] 52,976} 52,993) 54,075] 52,436 0 +2.5 

Unemployedistt.atn sso en nee thousands 1,980} 1,609) 1,744) 2,147) 2,407] 2,503} 2,229) 3,384) +23.1) -41.5 
Wage Earners?’ ; 

Employees in nonagricultural establishm’ts thousands 1p 46,410} 46,191)r 45,960) 45,856) 45,390] 45,246] 46,595} 43,945) +0.5| +5.6 
Manutacttiring -s4eosct ca cere ten thousands ip 15,864] 15,839|r 15,928) 16,031] 15,971|r 15,766] 15,789) 14,666] -+0.2) +8.2 
Mining eco 26 oe sac vere ethos Lae thousands ip 917, 912\r 910 924 933 932 937 946) +0.5 Seyi 
Construction. jews «paseo sibened ens ae thousands b» 2,674) 2,592)r 2,472) 2330) 2,222ir 2,288) 2,403) 2,414) +3.2}| +10.8 
Transportation and public utilities.... thousands ip 4,164) 4,139) 4,132} 4,110} 4,079|r 4,071} 4,125] 4,023// +0.6} +3.5 
Trades. score ees. te ee et thousands 9,695| 9,670/r 9,618} 9,707] 9,564|r 9,603] 10,443} 9,411] +0.3) +3.0 
Binanceteart tp te cacteee ee ero thousands 1,893 1,875|7 1,865 1,854 1,841 1,831 1,828 1,827], +1.0) +3.6 
Servicesht Ree cut. eeteseaaine sh ake thousands ip 4,830] 4,787|\r 4,743) 4,683] 4,658]r 4,665} 4,694) 4,826 +0.9) +0.1 
Govemments, cosonakcciet epee thousands ip 6,373] 6,377) 6,292] 6,217] 6,122} 6,088} 6,376] 5,832 —0.1) +9.3 

Production and related workers in manuf’ 

Employment 

Allimanufacturing tae. aioe. eee ee thousands 12,989} 12,991) 13,104) 13,205)r 13,186} 13,0187 13,056) 12,066 0 +7.6 
Durables, Bae ona eee thousands 7,391) 7,404) 7,438) 7,440!l7r 7,371] 7,256.7 7,254) 6,596) —0.2) +12.1 
Nondurablevotc: sence etesncone thousands 5,598} 5,587) 5,666) 5,765|r 5,815} 5,762) 5,802) 5,470) +0.2) +2.3 

Average weekly hours................ 

All manufacturing 2.5 vchccicte ve orien number 40.8 40.7 41.0)/r 41.1 40.9 41.0 41.4 40.5] +0.2} +0.7 
Durable: 45 geyecccricck sire number 41.9 41.7 42.0\r 41.9)r 41.6 41.5 42.2 41.3)) +0.5) +1.5 
Nondurable.20\iste24i. anon number 39.4 39.3Ir 39.6 40.0 40.0 40.2 40.5 39.5]| +0.3 -0.3 

Average hourly earnings.............. 

Alltmanufacturing® J:<.4...22)-+.0s dollars 1.604) 1.586) 1.579\r 1.571/r 1.561} 1.555) 1.543) 1.453) +1.1) +10.4 
Durables eer ccc cote heen ee dollars 1.685] 1.664\r 1.660/r 1.654)r 1.639} 1.630; 1.619} 1.522) +1.3) +10.7 
Nondvttables arn. s cecreeroks tee dollars 1.488] 1.476) 1.466) 1.460/r 1.458] 1.456; 1.443} 1.365) +0.8) +9.0 

Average weekly earnings.............. 

Allimanufaecturing. sacs. cis eee dollars 65.44) 64.55) 64.7417 64.57|/r 63.84) 63.76, 63.88] 58.85] +1.4) +11.2 
Darabless ees ae ae kee ee dollars 70.60] 69.39|r 69.72\r 69.30|r 68.18/r 67.65} 68.32) 62.86] +1.7| +12.3 
Nondurable #32 Seca eee dollars 58.63} 58.0llr 58.05} 58.40]r 58.32) 58.53) 58.44) 53.92) 41.1} +4+8.7 

Straight time hourly earnings......... 

Allimanufacturing:e access eee dollars le 1.551}r 1.528} 1.519) 1.511) 1.504) 1.497| 1.479} 1.404) +1.5]) +10.5 
Durablesss0 eee ce dollars 1.613|}r 1.595} 1.588)r 1.582/r 1.575) 1.565: 1.545] 1.465)) +1.1] +10.1 
Nondurablez) scenes eee dollars le 1.455]/7 1.433] 1.423)r. 1.415) 1.414 1.409; 1.393) 1.326] 41.5] +9.7 

Turnover rates in manufacturing’ 

Separations \i.!2)j0sfay aie aeiticiere eee per 100 employees |] ..... 4.91r 4.6 4.1 ano) 4.1 3.6 3.1) +6.5| +58.1 
Quaitigg i s gye ate es rare cae eel Gee per 100 employees |} ..... 58) aril 2°75 Parl 2.1! 1.7 1.6] +3.7) +75.0 
Discharges? co. tec cc cece eee per 100 employees |] ..... A A 3 3 eg 16 3 0 | +83.3 
Tay offsiict (houses aria eeleientire 0a per 100 employees |} ..... 1.3)r 1.0 8 8 1.0 1.3 1.1] +30.0] +18.2 

AGcessions scien oo teeseks eee per 100 employees II ..... 4.5 4.5 4.6 4.5 5.2 3.0 4.4 0 +2.3 
INATIONAL INDUSTRIAL CONFERENCE Boarp aAdjusted indexes: January, 181.5; February, 183.8; eEstimated 
2Bureau of the Census March, 184.5; April, 184.6; May, 185.4. pPreliminary 

bBased on food prices for April 16, 1951. rRevised 


3Bureau of Labor Statistics 
- cBased on food prices for mber 14, 1950. 
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|What's Your Attitude on Attitude Surveys? 


| There is a school of thought that goes along with the idea 

‘that the best thing to do with difficult or unpleasant mat- 
ters is simply to ignore them. You just pretend such things 
don’t exist and then, like the Arabs, they'll fold their tents 
and silently steal away. 


To the executive subscribing to this philosophy, an atti- 
| tude survey would have no useful place in the universe, to 
put the matter mildly. But, happily, there is another way 
| of looking at it. Many executives feel that if there are dis- 
satisfactions and gripes, the place to have them is out in 
the open where they can be intelligently dealt with. And 

‘here is where an attitude survey can be of immense help. 

‘It’s a reasonably scientific way of learning management’s 
| weak points as well as its strong ones—from the em- 
ployees’ point of view. 


“What Employees Think About Attitude Surveys” is 
‘explored on the basis of comments from companies who 
actually put such surveys to the test. Such questions as 
“Were the employees upset by the survey?” “Were they 
interested in it?” “Did they take it seriously?” are an- 
-swered in terms of what these companies learned when 
giving their own attitude surveys. The story starts on the 
-next page. 


How Good Are Your Salesmen? 


Take Tom Jones, a star salesman. His sales volume is 
high and he’s collecting a healthy commission. But his 
income isn’t necessarily indicative of how good a salesman 
he is. He might still have missed half the sales he could 
have made. 


Salesmen, like other employees, can be rated to help 
them improve their ability and to help the company get 
maximum effort from the sales department. 


Ditto, Incorporated, manufacturer of duplicating ma- 
chines and supplies, has a new merit rating plan for its 
170 straight-commission salesmen. Through this program, 
the company hopes to point out areas where personal im- 
provement is possible and to let each salesman know ex- 
actly how he stands. Thus guided, he can increase his sales 
effectiveness and, of course, his sales. Ditto’s rating plan 
is fully explained, starting on page 309. 
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Sing for Your Company 


Everybody loves to sing—well, almost everybody. But 
any connection between singing and an efficient profitable 
business might seem rather tenuous. 


Tenuous or no, the fact remains that employee glee clubs 
and choruses are one means that many companies look to 
in keeping their employee relations humming. In some 
cases, ambitious productions have been undertaken—any- 
thing from Handel’s “Messiah” to Jerome Kern’s “Roberta.” 


The audience may be other employees or it may be 
drawn from the general community. “It’s Tune-up Time for 
Industry” (page 312) looks into a number of singing groups 
in various companies and gives the inside story on how they 
are organized, who foots the bill, when rehearsals are held 
and so on. Maybe a singing employee is a good investment 
for the company. 

ee e@ 


Price-Wage Picture 


Price tags on “cost of living” items inched up in July to 
show an over-all increase of a little more than 2% since last 
January, just prior to “stabilization.” During the same 
period, industrial wage earners at least held their own. 
“Review of Labor Statistics,’ beginning on page 329, con- 
firms these conclusions, citing statistics compiled by both 
Tur ConrerENcE Boarp and the government. A piéce de 
résistance is added this month in the form of an article 
based on the Board’s new survey of wage rates paid for some 
seventeen key industry jobs in sixteen cities. You'll find it 
on page 320. 


But Is It Legal? 


The legality of the union shop has been very much in 
the news of late. For a while it looked as if 4,650 CIO con- 
tracts and a handful of AFL’s would have to be chucked 
out the window. Now they are back in the good graces of 
the NLRB. But there are other tangles to unsnarl. 

The story starting on page 315, “Union Shop—Legal and 
Illegal” traces the sequence of events and brings the pic- 
ture up to date. The pending Taft-Humphrey bill, that 
would amend the Taft- Hartley Act to specifically declare 
these contracts legal, is analyzed, showing just how T-H 
would be changed. 


What Employees Think 


ABOUT ATTITUDE SURVEYS 


MENDON attitude surveys to a group of execu- 
tives and you are bound to stir up some fears 
and misgivings. Not that these men are opposed to 
attitude surveys. Most seem to agree that they are 
a good thing—for some other company. 

But in terms of their own employees, some of these 
executives fear that attitude surveys will create 
morale problems, discord, dissension. They fear that 
surveys will cause griping, start negative thinking, 
“awaken sleeping dogs.” They are afraid that the 
topics and questions covered by the survey will bring 
to employees’ minds causes for complaints which the 
employees would not otherwise have noticed or 
thought about. 

Others, while not bothered by these misgivings, 
question whether their employees will take the survey 
seriously or whether they will be frank in what they 
say. Some admit to a vague fear that something will 
happen as a result of a survey that will cause em- 
ployees to join a union. Others are bothered by the 
thought that employees may be upset by a survey 
through worry and distrust of the idea. And, not in- 
frequently, those executives who believe they them- 
selves are poor administrators shy away from attitude 


surveys because they do not want their shortcomings . 


to be shown up by the findings. 

The prevalence of these fears has been observed 
by Tue Conrerence Boarp over a long period of 
years through correspondence and discussions with 
countless executives. Recently, in connection with 


Table 1: Executive Attitudes, Prior to Survey, on 
Advisability of Conducting Attitude Survey 


Number of Companies Having 
xperience with: 


Did Executives Total Companies 


Have Fears and Both Methods 


Misgivings ? ques 
tion-| yj t 
naires | VOW | Written |: ‘eaters 
Question-| views 
naires 
Yes, most of them 
Gide A0k), yecicn 2 3 
Yes, some of them 
Old yeas see 43 9 3 4 
No, none of them 
didy. cape aa 38 4 3 
Rotal scat 83 21 Uf 7 
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the Board’s study’ of employee attitude surveys, it 
was found that even in those companies that have 
conducted such surveys, executives in more than half 
of the cooperating companies approached their sur- 


2 


veys with feelings that ranged from mild anxiety to 
alarm. As shown in Table 1, “some of the executives” . 


had these misgivings in exactly half of the companies © 


and “most of them” were fearful in five of the 118° 


companies. 


Was there justification for these misgivings in 


regard to the reactions of the employees? Rather 
than accept a blanket yes or no, the Board asked 
these pointed questions: 

e Were the employees upset by the survey? 

e Were they interested in it? 

e Did they take it seriously? 

e Were they frank and honest in their opinions? 

e Did any resent being excluded from the survey? 

And on the basis of the companies’ replies, the 

answer is NO—few executives found any basis for 
their prior misgivings. 


ARE THEY UPSET? 


Specifically, about nine out of ten found that the 
survey had no bad effects in terms of upset employees. 
(See Table 2.) Closer scrutiny shows that more than 
a third of the companies found that instead of harm- 
ful effects there were definite gains in terms of morale 
and constructive thinking. Representative of these 
are the following verbatim replies: 


“No, there were no apparent ill effects; it tended, in- 
stead, to boost morale. Employees liked the idea that 
the company wanted the benefit of their ideas and com- 
ments on a variety of subjects.” 


* * * 


“No. Our surveys definitely do not upset employees. 
If anything, they tend to create positive thinking within 
our organization and a more cooperative attitude in our 
relationships with one another.” 

& * * 

“No, it had just the opposite effect. We observed an 

improvement in morale at the time, even before anything 


“Experience with Employee Attitude Surveys,” Studies in Person- 
nel Policy, No. 115, National Industrial Conference Board, New 
York City, 1951. 
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was done about correcting conditions brought to light by 


the survey.” 
* * * 


“Quite the contrary! The employees appeared relieved 
because they had been able to blow off steam.” 


* * * 


“In no way do we believe this was so. On the contrary, 
immediate improvement was so noticeable that we know 
the change was not due to our imagination or wishful 
thinking.” 


Another third of the cooperators say there were no 
harmful effects of the surveys on employee morale 
but, unlike those above, they do not refer to any im- 
mediate boost in morale. The following are the kinds 
of responses that have been classified in this group: 


“This is a fear not founded upon fact.” 
* * * 


“We have had no unfavorable reaction upon our em- 
ployees. The fact that 60% of those surveyed took the 
time to make written comments is indicative of the im- 

' portance they placed upon it. The great majority of 
comments ... could not be classed as petty gripes.” 


* * * 
“Of course not. We did not anticipate any difficulties of 


that kind because we had checked carefully with com- 
panies that had used morale surveys. We learned from 
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them that the survey must be conducted and adminis- 
tered by a competent person. That is one of the reasons 
we engaged to do the job.” 


* * * 


“Not at all. We wanted to find out about the sleeping 
dogs.” 


Some of the more voluminous replies attack the 
“sleeping dog” idea. A few say that there is no such 
thing as a sleeping dog in these matters. An attitude 
survey, they point out, does not produce causes of 


Table 2: Effect of Survey on Employees: Did it 
Start Negative Thinking, Increase Griping, 
“Awaken Sleeping Dogs’’? 


Number of Companies Having 
Experience with: 


SheveniCnuse Total Companies eae 
coe Written 
tion- é 
oe Written | Inter- 
Question-| views 
No % naires 
INGA eerie ons 109 91.4 76 7 
No, except some 
feared being 
identified...... 3 2.5 Q ae 
Nothing serious. 6 5.1 5 ae 
otal... sashes 118 100.0 83 7 


Examples of Questions Put to Employees in a 
Written Questionnaire-Type Survey 


29. How do you feel about the progress you have made here 
at Caterpillar ? 


(Check one) 

O I have made a great deal of progress! 

O Ihave made quite a lot of progress, but it should 
have been better? 

O I have made some progress, but it should have been 
much better* 

0 I have made little or no progress 


92. In general, if a man wants to get a transfer.to another job 
or department, what are his chances of getting it ? 


(Check one) 

OD He’s almost sure to get it! 

D His chances are usually pretty good? 
O His chances are just fair® 

O Usually his chances are not good* 

O Usually his chances are very poor® 


98. Have you ever had any difficulty in getting a transfer? 


(Check one) 

O) Never wanted a transfer! 

0 Wanted a transfer but didn’t ask for it? 

O Tried to get a transfer but couldn’t get it? 

O Finally got a transfer, but had a lot of trouble* 
O Got a transfer with some trouble® 


0 Got a transfer with no trouble at all® 
Comments 


96. How do you feel about your chances for promotion ? 


(Check one) 

O Almost certain to be promoted! 
O Will probably be promoted? 

O May be promoted? 

O Probably won’t be promoted‘ 
O Won’t be promoted® 


99. Suppose a man has a gripe about something. What’s the 
best thing for him to do? 


(Check one) 

O Keep it to himself! 

0 Try to get the other men to do something about it? 
O Tell the foreman about it® 

O Tell the steward about it‘ 

O Talk to someone higher than the foreman’ 

O Something else® (Explain below) 
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irritation. Neither does it intensify or magnify a 
complaint in the aggrieved person’s mind. It merely 
brings gripes that already exist out into the open 
where something can be done about them. “.. . and 
that’s right where any smart management wants 
them,” says one top executive, “right out in the 
open where we can know what the gripes are, have 
a chance to study them and then do everything pos- 
sible to correct and eliminate them. I suppose there 
are some fellows in important jobs who are so im- 
mature as to believe that there are no causes of 
dissatisfaction in their domains merely because they 
are not aware of them. That’s asinine. At least on the 
basis of our experience, attitude surveys will bring 
to light these irritations—big ones and little ones— 
from janitors and from vice-presidents. But I have 
yet to see gripes that were manufactured by our 
attempts to identify them.” 

One out of ten of the cooperators says, “No, the 
surveys themselves do not upset employees. But if 
you don’t take action on the findings, you’d better be 


prepared for some adverse reactions.” Some say that. 


immediately after the survey was completed, there 
were indications among employees of a let’s-see-what- 
happens-now attitude. A great many others referred 
repeatedly throughout Tue Conrerence Boarp’s 
contacts with them to the numerous evidences their 
employees gave of the desire to know the results. 

Six companies, as shown in Table 2, say that their 
surveys did create some difficulties. None of them 
appears to have been serious although they do not 
identify what the problems were. But since these 
responses are brief, they are reproduced below in full 
for what they may be worth: 


“We feel the negative reactions were rare.” 


* * * 


“Yes, with a few employees, but the large majority took 


Table 3: Interest in Attitude Surveys of 
Participating Employees 


Number of Companies Having 
Experience with: 


Estimated Degree Total Companies 


of Interest 


Both Methods 


Written | Inter- 
Question-| , View 


naires | Surveys | Written 


uestion- 
naires 


Most showed in- 
terest sche sc. 99 84 70 17 6 6 
General reaction 
was one of in- 
difference. .... Q Q (3 
Some showed in- 
terest while 
others reacted 
negatively..... 12 10 9 3 
Have no way of 
knowing about 
thisiey. Sheskts 5 4 2 1 1 1 
otalignorre 118 100 83 21 vi 7 


this survey in stride and offered to do a very thoughtful 


and complete job.” 
* * * 


“To some extent.” 
* * * 


“Slightly but not too seriously.” 
* * * 
“To some extent, yes—some ‘blew their tops.’ ” 


* * * 


“In general, it did not increase greatly new negative | 


thinking. Of course, in any answer such as this there are 
some exceptions and there were a few. However they 
were not of enough consequence to consider very seri- 
ously.” 


Even a cursory glance at the data in Table 3 reveals 


that the overwhelming majority of the cooperators feel | 
that most of their employees showed interest in the | . 
survey. In only two cases did the general reaction | 


appear to be one of indifference. 


TAKE IT SERIOUSLY 


Not infrequently, executives express the fear that 
employees may not “take the survey seriously.” They 
wonder whether there may be a general tendency for 
workers to treat the survey questions in a lighthearted 
manner, to “wisecrack” and to give flip answers. 


Table 4: Attitude of Participating Employees 


Toward Survey 


Number of Companies Having 
Experience with: 


Fesployees Take Total Companies 


fi Both Methods 
be pee Written | Inter 
Question-| _ view A 
naires | Surveys | Written | Inter. 
Question-| Views 
No. % naires 
Yes, all or practi- 
cally all did... 83 70 55 15 7 6 
Yes, most of them 
Vs [rele ale hte 30 25 25 5 
Only a few 
seemed to take 
it seriously... . 4 4 3 1 
Most of them 
thought it was 
a farce........ ere 
Not available... 1 1 ee Bc By 1 
Motaleer rte 118 100 83 21 7 7 


Here again, to the question, “Did your employees 
appear to take the survey seriously?” the replies as 
shown in Table 4 are overwhelmingly in the affirma- 
tive. 

It may be worth pointing out in passing that it is 
relatively easy for the interviewers in an interview 
survey and for the survey administrator and the 
tabulator in a written questionnaire to judge whether 
or not the participants take the survey seriously. 

(Continued on page 339) 
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Ditto’s Rating Plan 
for Commission Salesmen 


Merit rating plans are often a factor in determining 
employees’ salaries or wages, but they are rarely applied 
to salesmen. The following case study is unique, therefore, 


| _ because it describes a rating plan for salesmen and be- 


cause no direct pay increase is involved. The company 
has found numerous benefits and describes them here. 


ALES volume is the yardstick most sales managers 
apply when they rate a salesman’s performance. 
And why not? If a man is hired principally to sell 
the company’s product, what better way is there of 
measuring his success than to look at his sales volume? 
The catch is that sales volume alone doesn’t always 
tell the whole story. Tom Jones may have been top 
man in sales volume for the past year, but what 
about the business he missed? Deeper analysis may 
show that Tom could have had 50% more sales with 
somewhat less than 50% more effort if he had organ- 
ized his work more effectively. 

Now consider Dick Smith’s record. Low man on a 
list of twenty-seven salesmen, according to sales vol- 
ume. Maybe the company ought to let Dick go. But 
a closer study of his record may show that Dick has 
been working a tough territory. Competition from a 
local company is hard to beat. Only two or three 
calls a day are possible because of long distances be- 
tween prospects or customers. Dick also has to do a 
lot of service work because the company considers it 
too expensive to keep a full-time service man in the 
territory. In spite of this, Dick has materially raised 
the volume in his territory. Let Dick go? An ap- 
praisal of his various qualifications could reveal that 
he is not only a valuable man on the sales force but 
also the most promising candidate to replace the re- 
tiring western manager! 

Certainly sales volume is an important factor in 
rating a salesman’s over-all performance. But other 
factors also deserve some consideration. There is wide 
belief that this applies more particularly to salaried 
salesmen than to commission salesmen. The latter 
are paid solely on a basis of their sales volume. In 
a sense, they rate themselves automatically, their 
commissions being the measure of their sales perform- 
ance. Consequently, many companies feel that rating 
a commission salesman on factors like product knowl- 
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edge, selling duties, customer service, self-direction 
and personal characteristics is a waste of time, money, 
and effort. 


OBJECTIVES OF DITTO'S RATING PLAN 


Ditto, Incorporated, maker of duplicating machines 
and supplies, takes exception to this attitude. The 
company’s sales division recently adopted a merit 
rating plan covering about 170 straight-commission 
salesmen. The chief objective is to point out areas 
where personal improvement is possible and to let 
each salesman know exactly where he stands in his 
manager’s and company’s plans for his future. 

While no merit pay increase is attached to the rating 
plan itself, semiannual reviews of a salesman’s over- 
all performance show each man where and how he 
can correct and improve his work habits. Thus guided, 
he can increase his sales effectiveness and chances for 
advancement to higher earnings and greater responsi- 
bilities. 

Regarding these objectives, Ditto says, “The man- 
agement has always been aware of problems regarding 
the turnover and mediocre performance of some sales- 
men. We realized that in many cases these troubles 
could be traced back through the field sales manage- 
ment right into the laps of the men in management 
positions in the home office because we had not given 
the field men all the help they should have had. So 
in 1949, we began developing a sales personnel pro- 
gram that would: 


e “Help us select only those men who had the 
greatest chance for success as Ditto salesmen and who 
would be stable employees. 


e “Train and educate them to produce as quickly 
as possible and to be ready for greater responsibilities 
where and when the opportunity arises. 

“The merit rating program helps us realize the 
second objective mentioned above. To do this, the 
immediate purposes of the merit rating program are: 

“1. To insure each salesman getting fair consider- 
ation for promotion. 

“2. To facilitate management’s job of selecting men 
for promotion. 

“3. To help in developing a systematic program of 
individual development. The merit rating form, indi- 
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cating as it does individual weakness and strength as 
well as general weakness and strength, points out to 
us places where our training program and the super- 
visory organization can be strengthened. 


“4, To insure a periodic counseling with each sales- 
man so that: 

“a. Each salesman knows that management is 
aware of and appreciates his strong points. 

“b. Each salesman, even a top producer, is made 
aware of any weaknesses that might prevent his 
fullest realization of his personal objectives. 

“ce. Where necessary, a desire for new and more 
worthwhile objectives can be instilled in the sales- 
man’s mind. 

“The merit rating form was not intended to and 
does not directly affect the salesman’s compensation. 
However, as it will act as one of the tools which will 
help the man improve his ability to sell more and thus 
make larger commissions, it should indirectly help 
his compensation. Also those salesmen with the high- 
est ratings ordinarily will be first in line for promotion 
to branch managerships. With the expansion pro- 
gram slated for the next few years, this is resulting in 
many immediate promotions.” 


STEPS IN THE PROGRAM'S DEVELOPMENT 


Turnover and mediocre performance of some sales- 
men are, problems which Ditto shares with many 
companies. But in attacking these sales management 
problems, Ditto took a most unusual step when it 
decided to use a merit rating program. According to 
a Conference Board survey,! less than one company 
out of ten appraises salesmen’s performance by means 
of merit rating. And it is quite likely that consider- 
ably fewer use merit rating for straight-commission 
salesmen. 

Because of the scarcity of information and experi- 
ence on merit rating programs for salesmen, the 
Ditto sales division had to start from scratch in 
gathering its material. The company’s personnel de- 
partment gave the project a good start. Their advice 
and suggestions were gained from practical experience 
in administering a merit rating program for the com- 
pany’s shop and office people. Numerous books and 
articles on the subject provided general and theoretical 
information. Armed with these, the sales division set 
out to design a program especially suited to its own 
purposes. 


The Job Description 


Any device for measuring the quantity and quality 
of a salesman’s job requires an accurate description 
of all of the salesman’s duties. “Consequently,” Ditto 

1See “Personnel Activities in American Business” (Revised), 


Studies in Personnel Policy, No. 86, Table 33: Merit Rating (Per- 
formance Appraisal) Plans, by Industry, p. 31. 


‘became the raw score for each salesman. 


says, “before we began the actual production of the | 
merit rating form we did some research and wrote a |) 
detailed job description for the Ditto branch sales-| | 
man’s job. (See Figure 1.) This was then used 
as a basis for determining which factors in the sales- 
man’s work should be considered in merit rating.” 


The Rating Form 


“Our first merit rating form was not detailed j 
enough. While it was considerably more detailed than — | 
many forms used for jobs other than that of a sales- | 
man, we found that the salesman’s job was so com- | 
plex that, unless we went into considerable detail, it 
was difficult to rate the men on some of their qualities. 
Our first form was similar to the one we eventually | 
used, but it did not cover all the factors. ff 

“We attempted to develop a form that would | 
make the rating fairly easy to do both from the stand- | 
point of the actual writing involved and from the | 
standpoint of helping the-manager to think about each i 
man’s qualifications. Naturally we developed several — 
forms before we finally obtained one that we felt | 
would be worth testing.” (See Figure 2.) 

“When the merit rating form was ready, the plan 
was explained in correspondence with the branch 
sales managers. Then a trial rating was made for each 
salesman by his branch manager.” 


Ratings Discussed With Each Salesman 


Before any over-all score or specific rating was given + 
to the salesman, each branch manager went over 
the completed merit rating form with the individual 
salesman concerned. Discussion here covered the 
salesman’s strong points, areas where improvement 
was desirable and areas where improvement was re- a 
quired. Each branch manager went further than 
criticism alone. He suggested specific ways in which 
each salesman could improve low-rated factors. 

_ “To the best of our knowledge,” says Ditto, “all 
the salesmen appreciated the opportunity to sit down 
and have a talk about their work with their manager. 
In all cases but one, the salesmen felt that they had 
been fairly rated. In a few cases the salesmen stated 
that they felt that they had been rated too highly,” 


Scoring Method 


After the branch manager had filled in the merit 
rating form and discussed his ratings with each sales- 
man, the forms were sent to the home office for scor- 
ing. Figure 3 shows the weighted values assigned 
to each of the factors in the merit rating form. The 
values were determined after considerable discussion 
on the part of the company’s sales executives. 

After each factor was scored, the total scores for 
all of the twenty-eight factors were added. These 


“The scores were analyzed and were checked by 
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sales executives who were acquainted with the sales- 
man being rated. We found that while some managers 
were too liberal in their rating and others rated their 
men too critically, most of them did a satisfactory 
job,” according to the company. 

“An analysis by other officials acquainted with the 
salesmen indicated that the ratings were very much 
in line with ability. In a couple of cases, men were 
rated much higher by the manager than other officials 
thought was warranted. These cases were straight- 
ened out by personal conferences with the managers 
at the first opportunity.” 


Percentile Ratings Used 


_ Raw scores were converted to percentile ratings 
by listing all of the rated salesmen in order of their 
raw scores. The list was then divided into four 
groups as follows: 
E—Excellent material for promotion. 
G—Good material. Needs additional training and 
experience before promotion. 
A—Adequate for current assignments. Develop- 
ment uncertain. 
R—Inadequate for current assignments. Re- 
assign or release. 
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RATING AS A TRAINING AID 


While many individual weaknesses were disclosed 
as a result of the ratings, the program also revealed 
areas of poor performance for the entire sales staff 
as a group. 

“For example,” the company says, “analysis of our 
merit ratings showed that many salesmen were not 
making their initial contacts at a high enough level. 
This was due partly to reluctance to talk to top level 
executives in some cases and partly to the inability 
to reach the top men. So we developed a method of 
training salesmen to canvass in such a way that they 
were able to reach the top executives in most cases. 

“We have tested these methods with groups of new 
salesmen and have made them better canvassers than 
85% of our more experienced salesmen. This train- 
ing is being passed on to our older salesmen as we are 
able to contact them personally, because it cannot be 
done indirectly by correspondence.” 


“The first trial merit rating was completed in 
March, 1950. Between that date and September, 
1950, all of our branch managers attended training 
conferences at the home office in Chicago. During 


(Continued on page 333) 


When the Cook’s Away— 


For A TWO-WEEK PERIOD each summer, employees of The Ministers Life and Casualty Union 
are given 40 cents extra a day to apply to the cost of their lunch bills. That’s when the cook’s away. 
During the rest of the year, these employees get free lunches and free midafternoon snacks. 


This is the fifteenth consecutive year that this insurance company has served free lunches and 
afternoon refreshers for its forty to fifty employees. And that isn’t all. In midmorning, for only 5 
cents each, employees may have coffee, doughnuts and milk. 


The custom of serving midday meals was motivated by the insurance company’s move from 
the business section of Minneapolis, Minnesota, into a residential neighborhood not very convenient 
to restaurants. Rather than have employees bring cold sandwiches, company officers decided 
that the investment in food to provide nourishing noontime meals would be well worth while. The 
project was easy to undertake because the new office was an old Minneapolis mansion and, therefore, 
equipped with kitchen and dining room facilities. A cook is hired to prepare and serve the mid- 
morning vitalizer and lunch. Employees take turns serving the afternoon snack. 


Despite rising food costs, the company has no thought of discontinuing its free lunch practice. 
Sentiments of company officers are that it pays off in employee good will and better work. During 
1950, the total food cost, including the cook’s wages, was $4,263.60. Average cost per meal was 
47 cents. During the first four months of this year, the average cost had risen to approximately 
53 cents per meal. 


Employees vouch for the fact that the meals which the company serves at this price in the pleasant 
dining room of the old mansion are more nutritious and tasty than those they themselves might 
pay twice as much for on the outside. They’re all glad to see the cook return from her two weeks’ 
summer vacation. 
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Tenth anniversary of the Mack Male Chorus gets special 
attention in the company magazine 


Paces is the month when the baritones, basses 
and tenors, the altos and the sopranos clear vaca- 
tion-time huskiness from their throats and watch for 
the beat of the director’s baton. It’s the time for 
thousands of industrial and business songsters to 
swing into weekly practice sessions. 

Though they may get tuned up with “I Dream of 
Jeanie” and “When Johnny Comes Marching Home,” 
they’ll soon be studying more difficult scores, because 
some of these male, female or mixed choral groups 
are preparing for fall shows and programs. The Cater- 
pillar Employees’ Mixed Chorus of Caterpillar Trac- 
tor Company, for example, will put on “Roberta” in 
October for company employees and their families. 

Some choruses will soon be rehearsing for Christ- 
mas programs. Others may not be planning any for- 
mal productions or public appearances—they’ll meet 
just for the fun of blending voices with other melo- 
dists. ; 

There are many of these choral groups in industry. 
Some go way back, like the Marshall Field Choral So- 
ciety which was founded almost half a century ago. 
The Baltimore and Ohio Railroad Company’s Glee 
Club is in its thirty-seventh year. Many are of more 
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recent vintage, having been organized during the 
1940’s and later. 

Most of the singing groups cease activities during 
the summer. That’s why this is the month for the 
tuning up—before swinging into a full crescendo of 
song. 


THE MOTIVATION 


Although frequently_inspired by song-spirited em- | | 


ployees themselves, a company’s personnel depart- 
ment or a company officer is often the motivating in- 
fluence in organizing glee clubs. In the case of the _ 
Hyatt Glee Club, a male chorus at Hyatt Bearings 
Division, General Motors Corporation, an employee 
and a company officer were jointly responsible for 
forming the glee club in 1937. 

A few male workers at Motorola Inc. decided in _ 
1943 that they wanted to band together for a bit of — 
song. They broached the idea of a male chorus to _ 
management and the latter helped them get rolling 
by providing for announcements over the plant’s pub- 
lic address system, by use of bulletins, personal inter- 
views, and similar devices. 

_ The result? Sixty men were chosen from about 100 
applicants. After three months of rehearsals, a pro- — 
gram was presented for.company officers and the 
male chorus was soon recognized as a full-fledged com- 
pany activity. After another year, women employees 
circulated petitions to form a unit of their own. Man- 
agement granted the wherewithal and the Galvin 
Choraleers became official with sixty-seven members. 


THE MEMBERSHIP 


The groups vary considerably as to number, a very 
large one being the Marshall Field & ‘Company Choral 
Society which numbers 200 mixed voices. The Balti- 
more and Ohio Railroad Company’s Male Glee Club 
has 110 active members and its Women’s Music Club, 
which dates back to 1925, has 103 singers. 

The Women’s Glee Club of Bendix Products Divi- 
sion, Bendix Aviation Corporation, on the other hand, 
has only twenty-five members and the Chase Girls 
Choral Club of Chase Brass & Copper Company num- 
bers about thirty-five. 

_ Here is a sampling of membership count for some 
caroling groups: The General Tire Choral Club 
(mixed chorus) of The General Tire & Rubber Com- 
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pany—thirty to thirty-five members; the Choral Club 
(mixed) of Inland Steel Company’s Indiana Harbor 
Works—approximately sixty; Caterpillar Tractor 
Company’s Employees’ Mixed Chorus—approxi- 
mately sixty; International Harvester Chorus (mixed) 
of International Harvester Company—fifty-five to 
sixty; the Studebaker Male Chorus of The Studebaker 
Corporation—thirty-five; Studebaker Harmonettes 
(girls’ glee club)—thirty-one; Continental Llinois 
Bank Chorus (mixed group) of Continental Illinois 
_National Bank and Trust Company of Chicago—ap- 
proximately ninety; Square D Mixed Chorus of Square 
D Company—forty-five; the Men’s Glee Club and 
Ladies’ Choral Club of Mohawk Carpet Mills—fifty- 


FOURTH CONCERT SEASON 1944-1948 


THE MUSIC DEPARTMENT OF THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY PRESENTS 


THE MIHKADG 


BY GUBERT AND SULLIVAN 
THEODORE VOSBURGH, CONDUCTOR 


Tuesday, February 13, 1945 and Wednesday, February 14, 1945 
High School Auditorium ¢ Midland, Michigan e 8:15 P.M 


five and sixty-five, respectively; SKF Chorus (mixed) 
of SKF Industries, Inc.—forty-two. 


REHEARSALS—WHEN, WHERE, HOW OFTEN? 


The almost unvarying custom is to have weekly 
practice sessions. There are, however, deviations in 
time as to length and hour, some vocalists being con- 
tent with one hour of yodeling, others desiring two 
hours. Many rehearse after dinner at some place 
off the company premises—perhaps at the local YMCA 
or in a church hall. Others go in for their musical 
recreation immediately after work on company prem- 
ises. Rehearsals can be held in a conference room, a 
cafeteria, an assembly hall, or in other unoccupied 
quarters. 

The Caterpillar Employees’ Mixed Chorus uses the 
company’s Show Room Theater for its practice ses- 
sions immediately after work. The Square D Chorus 
meets in a room at the plant one-half hour each day 
at lunch time during the three to four weeks preced- 
ing Christmas. This group’s only appearance of the 
year is for a Yuletide program. 

Song-minded employees of Marshall Field & Com- 
pany meet Tuesday evenings from the middle of Sep- 
tember to the middle of April, except for suspension 
of rehearsals in December. They are served a free 
supper by the company in one of the store’s tearooms 
at 5:30 p.m. Rehearsal follows from 6:15 to 8:15 p.m. 
in another tearoom. The SKF Chorus rehearses at 
5 P.M. on company premises. 


THE SHIFT PROBLEM 


When workers from different shifts want to be 
among the warblers, special arrangements are often 
made. Those on the second shift at Inland Steel’s 
Indiana Harbor Works normally do not rehearse at 
the Choral Club’s weekly practice sessions from 7 to 
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Dow songsters participate in varied programs under the leadership of a music department with a paid director 
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9 pM. But for concert participation, arrangements 
are made by individual members or through the 
club’s president to reschedule any member who would 
normally be working that day. 

The Mohawk Carpet Mills Men’s Glee Club reports 
the shift problem as a serious one. But a man is not 
ruled out because he can attend only half of the prac- 
tice sessions. If those on rotating shift work were 


Key Items in Starting Choral Groups’ 


The director. He is the most important person in 
organizing a chorus and must know more about the 
music than the persons he is directing. 

Publicizing the chorus. A bulletin inviting all in- 
terested in a choral club to attend the first gathering 
should be sent to all departments to place upon bul- 
letin boards. The time and place of the first re- 
hearsal should be stressed. 


Rehearsals 


Place—any spare room where a good piano and 
chairs can be set up. 

Frequency—at least once each week. 

Time—when most persons can attend. 

First rehearsal—Someone responsible for initiat- 
ing the group should state the plans of organization. 
A short rehearsal of light numbers is advisable to 
give the director an idea of talent available. 


Eligibility rules. They should not be too difficult 
but should be tight enough to keep out the curious 
and the monotones, 


Beginning numbers. A conductor of a new chorus 
should stick to simple numbers until acquainted with 
the capabilities of members’ voices and before fright- 
ening away potential candidates by producing music 
too difficult to read and sing. Just a few recommended 
beginning numbers are: “All Through the Night,” 
“An Evening’s Pastorale,” “Brothers, Sing On,” “Deep 
River,” “Ezekiel Saw de Wheel,” “Hey, Robin, Jolly 
Robin,” “I Dream of Jeanie,” “Jericho,” “Juanita,” 
“Onward Christian Soldiers,” “Old Jonah Had a 
“Whale of a Time’ in a Whale,” “Roll Chariot,” “Sweet 
and Low,” “Sylvia,” “When Johnny Comes Marching 
Home,” and “Shenandoah.” 


Number of singers. There is no limit. Groups in 
the Associated Male Choruses of America range in 
number from 12 to 225. 


More than one plant. If plants are far apart, sep- 
arate choruses can be set up or two rehearsal nights 
held so that choruses will receive the same rehearsals 
each week. Choruses can then be joined for concerts 
without special work. 

These suggestions of Guy L. Stoppert, executive secretary 


of the Associated Male Choruses of America, Inc., can serve 
for other choral groups as well as for male choruses. 


to be automatically eliminated, the chorus would soon 
be liquidated, according to the group’s conductor. 

People on Dow Chemical Company’s swing shift 
may participate in the music groups although they 
miss every third gathering. When night shifts are in 
operation at Motorola Inc., employees on that sched- 
ule have to forego the singing sessions. 

Members of the Hyatt Glee Club come from two 
plants with almost all factory and salaried depart- 
ments represented. Shifts change every two weeks 
and some members can make only two rehearsals a 
month. Since members come from two plants, three 
rehearsals are held each month at the respective plants. 
Once a month the entire group meets at an outside 
location convenient to both plants. 


WHO FOOTS THE BILL? 


There are, naturally, expenses connected with these 


singing groups. Music must be purchased; costumes |, 


and scenery must be paid for if the choruses go in for 
musical productions. Often there are travel expenses 
since many clubs give concerts in nearby communities. 

Another expense is the salary of the director if he 
or she is a professional musician hired to direct the 
group. Sometimes a director is an employee of the 
company who offers his services voluntarily. 

These choral clubs are very frequently financed by 
company funds, wholly or in part. The backing may 
come from some special fund, as in the case of The 
Studebaker Corporation’s Athletic Association. That 
association draws funds from the sale of refreshments 

(Continued on page 340) 


45th 


annual 
spring 


concert 


Marshall Field & Company Choral Society 


This was the choral group's big event last April 
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UNION SHOP—LEGAL AND ILLEGAL 


Taft-Humphrey bill would legalize all union shop contracts 
affected by the Ford case but an NLRB ruling creates new doubts 


BOUT 4,650 CIO and 25 AFL contracts may be 
back in the good graces of the National Labor 
Relations Board. All have been under a cloud because 
of an NLRB decision in the Ford (Canton Forge Divi- 
sion) case. This decision declared illegal those con- 
tracts containing union shop provisions that had been 
initiated before the top CIO and AFL executives had 
complied with the non-Communist affidavit provisions 
of the Taft-Hartley Act. The cloud was only par- 
tially removed when the NLRB reversed its stand on 
the particular case. But the Taft-Humphrey bill 
would amend the Taft-Hartley Act to specifically de- 
clare these contracts to be legal. What’s more, it would 
rule out entirely the necessity for union shop elections. 
For many contracts, the amended Taft-Hartley Act 
would clear the air. Still, all is not rosy for all who 
hold union shop contracts. Because of the hubbub 
that arose over the Ford non-Communist affidavit 
decision, not too much attention went to the NLRB’s 
ruling in the International Harvester case. In this 
case, the board declared illegal contracts wherein pay- 
ment of union assessments are a condition of employ- 
ment. Result: Back under a cloud go many contracts 
that contain this provision. 

Especially hard hit by the NLRB’s International 
Harvester decision may be the CIO’s United Automo- 
bile Workers union. Assessment provisions similar 
to the one declared illegal appear in the union’s con- 
tracts with General Motors, Chrysler, Borg-Warner 
and Allis Chalmers. An analysis of fifty-three UAW- 
CIO contracts now in effect shows that one in five 
specifically make assessments a condition of employ- 
ment. For these, nonpayment of assessments could 
mean loss of union good standing for the worker, plus 
possible loss of employment. 


BACKGROUND OF RULING 


The affidavit ruling of the NLRB came after four 
years of wrangling over who does or doesn’t have to 
sign the non-Communist affidavits. Shortly after 
passage of the Taft-Hartley Act, former NLRB Gen- 

14 Conference Board analysis of fifty-three UAW-CIO contracts 
now in effect shows that workers’ continued employment is dependent 
on payment of: assessments (11 contracts), dues (26 contracts), 
initiation fees (15 contracts). Twenty-seven UAW-CIO contracts 


do not specify what payments are necessary for continued employ- 
ment. 
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eral Counsel Robert N. Denham held that the top 
officers of the CIO and AFL had to sign. But the 
National Labor Relations Board overruled Mr. Den- 
ham and said in the Northern Virginia Broadcasters 
case (75 NLRB 11) that they didn’t have to sign. The 
board’s view prevailed and union shop elections were 
held. Union security provisions were inserted into 
contracts as a result. 

All went well until May 14, 1951, when the United 
State Supreme Court ruled in the case of the National 
Labor Relations Board vs. Highland Park Manufac- 
turing Company (341 U.S. 322) that the NLRB could 
not hear an unfair labor practice complaint of the 
CIO Textile Workers Union. The Court’s reason was 
that at the time the complaint was made the CIO na- 
tional officers had not signed the non-Communist 
affidavits. This decision was deemed somewhat aca- 
demic. By that time both CIO and AFL officials had 
long since signed the required affidavits. (The AFL 
national officials signed November 7, 1947; the CIO 
officials signed December 22, 1949.) The backlog of 
unfair labor practice cases that might result from the 
Supreme Court’s decision was small—about forty 
cases. 


No Bar to New Election 


The NLRB, however, whose doctrine in effect was 
reversed by the Supreme Court, did not restrict its 
application of the Highland Park ruling to unfair labor 
practice cases. So in a case involving the UAW-CIO 
at the Ford Motor Company (Canton, Ohio, works), 
the NLRB ruled that the UAW-CIO’s union shop 
contract was no bar to an election sought by the AFL 
Blacksmiths union—the UAW-CIO union shop auth- 
orization election was held before the CIO’s top officers 
had signed the non-Communist affidavits. 

Affected immediately were about 4,650 CIO and 25 
AFL contracts containing union security provisions 
based on union shop authorization elections held 
prior to compliance by the top CIO and AFL officials. 
Such contracts under the NLRB’s new ruling would be 
no bar to an election sought by a rival union. And 
any discharges, past or present, made under them 
might subject the union and employer to an unfair 
labor practice charge. 

In the face of heated objections from union leaders 
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—€specially the UAW and the ClO—the NLRB by a 
three-to-one vote reversed its decision. In its new 
opinion, the board said that the UAW-CIO contract 
with Ford should be permitted to stand as a bar to the 
collective bargaining election sought by the AFL 
Blacksmiths union. The board, however, stated: “We 
are not, of course, in any way deciding any issues 
which might be presented in an unfair labor practice 


[NLRB’s italics] proceeding concerning a union secur- ~ 
ity agreement executed under the circumstances we 
have here considered.” . 
This left up in the air the whole question of the 
enforceability of union security provisions that re-. 
sulted from the CIO’s 4,650 NLRB union shop elec- 
tions held prior to December 22, 1949. CIO General 
(Continued on page 338) 


CHANGES IN TAFT-HARTLEY ACT 


The Taft-Humphrey bill amending the Taft-Hartley Act will make the fol- 


lowing changes: 


1. Makes valid about 4,650 CIO and 25 AFL union shop authorization elections 
which were held prior to signing of non-Communist affidavits by top CIO 


and AFL officers: 


Old 


NONE 


New 
(Underlined section added) 

“Sec. 18. No petition entertained, no investigation 
made, no election held, and no certification issued by 
the National Labor Relations Board, under any of the 
provisions of section 9 of the National Labor Relations 
Act, as amended, shall be invalid by reason of the failure 
of the Congress of Industrial Organizations to have com- 
plied with the requirements of section 9 (f), (g), or (h) 
of the aforesaid Act prior to December 22, 1949, or by 


reason of the failure of the American Federation of 
Labor to have complied with the provisions of section 
9 (f), (g), or (h) of the aforesaid Act prior to November 
%, 1947: Provided, That no liability shall be imposed 
under any provision of this Act upon any person for 
failure to honor any election or certificate referred to 


above, prior to the effective date of this amendment: 
Provided, however, That this proviso shall not have the 
effect of setting aside or in any way affecting judgments 
or decrees heretofore entered under section 10 (e) or (f) 
and which have become final.” 


2. Eliminates the necessity for an NLRB union shop authorization election before 
the union and the employer can sign union shop agreement. While the amend- 
ment eliminates the union shop authorization election, it keeps the procedure 


to rescind the union shop:! 


(Underlined section deleted) 

“Sec. 8. (a) It shall be an unfair labor practice for 
an employer— 

“(3) by discrimination in regard to hire or tenure 
of employment or any term or condition of employment 
to encourage or discourage membership in any -labor 
organization: Provided, That nothing in this Act, or 
in any other statute of the United States, shall pre- 
clude an employer from making an agreement with a 


(Underlined section added) 

“Sec. 8. (a) It shall be an unfair labor practice for 
an employer— 

“(3) by discrimination in regard to hire or tenure of 
employment or any term or condition of employment 
to encourage or discourage membership in any labor 
organization: Provided, That nothing in this Act, or 
in any other statute of the United States, shall pre- 
clude an employer from making an agreement with a 
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Old 


labor organization (not established, maintained, or 
assisted by any action defined in section 8 (a) of this 
Act as an unfair labor practice) to require as a condi- 
tion of employment membership therein on ar after the 
thirtieth day following the beginning of such employ- 
ment or the effective date of such agreement, whichever 
is the later, (i) if such labor organization is the repre- 
sentative of the employees as provided in section 9 (a), 
in the appropriate collective bargaining unit covered by 
such agreement when made; and (ii) if, following the 
most recent election held as provided in section 9 (e) 
the Board shall have certified that at least a majority 
of the employees eligible to vote in such election have 
voted to authorize such labor organization to make 


” 


such an agreement:. . . 


New 


labor organization (not established, maintained, or 
assisted by any action defined in section 8 (a) of this 
Act as an unfair labor practice) to require as a condition 
of employment membership therein on or after the 
thirtieth day following the beginning of such employ- 
ment or the effective date of such agreement, whichever 
is the later, (i) if such labor organization is the repre- 
sentative of the employees as provided in section 9 (a), 
in the appropriate collective bargaining unit covered by 
such agreement when made; and has at the time the 


agreement was made or within the preceding twelve months 


recewed from the Board a notice of compliance with 
sections 9 (f), (g), and (hk) and (ii) unless following an 
election held as provided in section 9 (e) within one 
year preceding the effective date of such agreement, 
the Board shall have certified that at least a majority 
of the employees eligible to vote in such election have 


voted to rescind the authority of such labor organization 


” 


to make such an agreement: . . . 


3. As no union shop election is required, amendment eliminates all reference to 


union shop election in section 9 (e): 


(Underlined section deleted) 

“9 (e) (1) Upon the filing with the Board by a labor 
organization, which is the representative of employees 
as provided in section 9 (a), of a petition alleging that 
30 per centum or more of the employees within a unit 


claimed to be appropriate for such purposes desire to 
authorize such labor organization to make an agreement 


with the employer of such employees requiring mem- 
bership in such labor organization as a condition of 


employment in such unit, upon an appropriate showing 


thereof the Board shall, if no question of representation 
exists, take a secret ballot of such employees, and shall 
certify the results thereof to such labor organization 


and to the employer. 


“(2) Upon the filing with the Board, by 30 per centum 
or more of the employees in a bargaining unit covered 
by an agreement between their employer and a labor 


organization made pursuant to section 8 (a) (3) (ii), of 
a petition alleging they desire that such authority be 
rescinded, the Board shall take a secret ballot of the 
employees in such unit, and shall certify the results 
thereof to such labor organization and to the employer.” 


(Underlined section added) 

“9 (e) (1) Upon the filing with the Board, by 30 per 
centum or more of the employees in a bargaining unit 
covered by an agreement between their employer and 
a labor organization made pursuant to section 8 (a) (3), 
of a petition alleging they desire that such authority 
be rescinded, the Board shall take a secret ballot of 
the employees in such unit and certify the results 
thereof to such labor organization and to the employer.” 


Renumber Subsection 9 (e) (3) as 9 (e) (2). 


4. The amendment also removes all reference to union shop elections in subsection 
(f), (g) and (h) of section 9 by striking out the words, “No petition under 
section 9 (e) (1) shall be entertained,” where they appear in each of these 


subsections. 


1The election procedure to rescind a union shop has never been used. Reason: This procedure requires that a majority of all eligible 
employees vote to rescind the union shop authorization. It is simpler to withdraw recognition entirely since only majority of those 
voting need vote “no union” to both decertify union and automatically rescind union shop. 
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Experience Writes a Seniority Policy 


This company’s own seniority practices were helpful 
in negotiating its first union contract 


Wee union and management officials sit down 
to negotiate a seniority clause for the first time, 
they often come up with something that neither 
of them can live with. They both have the best of 
intentions: protecting the job rights of the old worker. 
But they may later discover that the plan agreed upon 
just won’t fit the company’s operations. 

When a nonunion company with a clear-cut senior- 
ity policy is unionized, however, it enters its first 
negotiations on seniority with definite advantages. 
These advantages, as shown by a case study of a re- 
cently unionized airplane company, are: 


e Its executives have thought out the problems 
of seniority and know what their policies should be. 

e Its executives have had experience with various 
types of seniority, and know the advantages and 
pitfalls of each. 


As a result, the airplane company officials now have 
a “one-bump rule” in their contract which they are 
convinced is a workable seniority arrangement for 
their industry. In contrast, had they accepted the 
union’s original seniority proposal, they feel they 
would have ended up with a seniority system which 
they knew from experience would have completely 
disrupted the company. 


BACKGROUND OF SENIORITY SYSTEM 


The story behind this company’s experience goes 
back to 1945. During the war, the company’s sales 
and employment were high. With V-J day, govern- 
ment orders were canceled and widespread layoffs 
were made. At that time, the company had no seni- 
ority system nor was there a union for production 
employees. Because of the confusion that developed 
with the post V-J day layoffs, the company’s presi- 
dent gave the problem of devising a company senior- 
ity policy A-1 priority. 

The first seniority plan adopted provided for plant- 
wide seniority. The object was to retain the older 
employees. But in actual practice the company’s 
executives found that plant-wide seniority caused too 
much “bumping.” When all tail assembly work was 
finished, for example, they would lay off the workers 
in that department. These workers would then exer- 
cise plant-wide seniority and would bump less-senior 


workers whose jobs they could do. And these bumped 
workers, in turn, exercised their plant-wide seniority. 
This would continue until the man at the end of the 
seniority list was laid off. 


The outcome was much reshuffling of jobs and — ih 


workers. One layoff of twenty-five workers, for ex- 
ample, resulted in job transfers of close to 250 workers. 


Nor was this a one-shot affair. Layoffs were largely |, 


on the basis of twenty-five, fifty, or one hundred a 
week. The net result was that workers would stay 
on a job only a week and again move down the line 
in the further reshuffling caused by the next week’s 
layoff. 

The need for a revised plan was apparent. The 
problem was handed to 250 members of the super- 


visory staff who were closest to the problems in- q | 
Meeting in groups of twenty-five, they { 


volved. 
brought out recommendations for a new seniority 
policy. The executive committee and the president of 
the company accepted all but one of the suggestions. 

The exception was the foremen’s recommendation 
that during layoffs foremen be permitted to keep out 
of seniority order a discretionary 10% of the workers 
on the basis of ability. The firm’s president turned 
it down because he felt that a seniority program 
could not be a half-way measure: to be fair, there could 
be no exceptions—whether 1% or 10%. 

The solution reached by the supervisors was to 
limit bumping to a “job family group” and to make 
the area of bumping privileges dependent on length of 
service. The heart of this new seniority policy, as 
encompassed in the company’s seniority policy hand- 
book, was: 


1. Employees with three months to two years’ senior- 
ity were laid off in the order of seniority in their own 
department. They could not bump others outside their 
department. 

2. Employees with two to five years’ seniority were 
laid off in order of divisional seniority. 

3. Employees with over five years’ seniority were laid 
off on the basis of plant-wide seniority. 


When an employee bumped another employee in 
any of the above three cases, he did so within job 
family groups—“jobs that are grouped together on 
the basis of similar skills, learning periods and quali- 
fications.” 
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This revised seniority system worked out well until 
a union arrived on the scene. 


UNION COMES IN 


| In November of 1950, one of the country’s largest 
/ unions won an NLBB election by a total of sixty-one 
| votes—1,778 to 1,717. 


| Negotiations soon began. The union negotiators 
| proposed straight occupational seniority. Company 
"negotiators immediately pointed out that this would 
"| cause a good deal of bumping unless restrictions were 
| placed on it. They showed that if work ceased in 
/ one department and workers were laid off, then each 
| worker could exercise his occupational seniority and 
' bump any less-senior worker in his occupation in the 
| plant. The worker who was bumped would in turn 
) exercise his occupational seniority. Thus the layoff 
' of a dozen workers might result in as many as a 
| hundred job changes, according to the figures that the 
| management was able to show. 
| They also showed that the nature of the industry 
| was such that groups of only fifty or seventy-five each 
week would be laid off and every week would begin 
anew bumping cycle. What’s more, company officials 
| pointed out, a man should not be bumped from a job 
in one division to a job in another: a worker on final 
assembly work could not readily do the type of work 
_ needed in the experimental shop, and vice versa. In 
short, on the basis of their previous experience, they 
_ showed the union officials that straight occupational 
| seniority with unlimited bumping would not work. 
Because of these company arguments, the first 
compromise reached called for divisional seniority. 
Union and management agreed that workers would 
exercise their seniority and bumping privileges within 
two separate divisions: material preparation and sub- 
assembly, and final assembly. 
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The union also yielded its demand for unlimited 
bumping and came down to a demand for two 
“bumps.” Even this, company negotiators pointed 
out, would require many job moves. All it would do 
would be to stave off the inevitable for a few weeks. 
The union and company officials thereupon worked 
out a compromise whereby a worker could bump once 
within his division before being laid off. The essence 
of the one-bump rule is contained in this section of 
the contract: 


“1. An employee with less than one year of seniority 
with the company shall not bump outside his current de- 
partment; 

“2, An employee who is to be laid off shall be given 
opportunity to accept an assignment to an equal or lower- 
rated job in which he had acquired seniority status, pro- 
vided that his seniority status therein shall be greater 
than that of some other employee who may be working 
therein and further provided that [paragraphs] 1 and 3 
are complied with. 

“3. No employee will be allowed to make more than 
one bump to a previously held job.” 


Both parties feel that the present system will pro- 
vide job protection to the senior employee without 
disrupting the company’s operations. To the com- 
pany, having already experienced the effect of an un- 
sound seniority system, this was especially important. 
Because of that previous experience, the company 
negotiators knew what they could agree to and, more 
important, what they could not agree to. The union’s 
negotiators knew it too—some of them had worked 
under the company’s previous seniority systems—and 
realized that on certain seniority issues the company 
would take a strike rather than accept a seniority 
system which it knew to be unworkable. 


JAMEs J. BAMBRICK, JR. 
Division of Personnel Administration 


HAM AND FRINGES 


Come Curistmas, employees at John Morrell & Co. want a fifteen-pound ham on the dinner 
table. Come Easter, they want another fifteen-pound ham—both with the compliments of the 
meat packing company. If the company can’t supply the ham, they’ll take the equivalent in choice 
meat—‘not ground, nor cooked, nor offal products.” At least that’s what Local 1 of the CIO Pack- 
inghouse Workers was asking for under a reopening clause in its contract. Also, the local wants 
free lunches every day—or $1 in lieu thereof—a thirty-minute paid lunch period, a day off with 
pay on the employee’s birthday, and two hours’ paid travel time. To round out the fringe package, 
the company has been asked to sell meat to employees at wholesale prices and to provide seats 


for all workers who can do their jobs sitting down. 


The fringe package is the local’s addition to the national UPWA industry-wide economic pro- 
gram calling for a $3,000 guaranteed annual wage and a cost of living wage clause. 

Faced with this package, the company merely notes that the contract calls for reopening “solely 
on the issue of a general rate adjustment (excluding any and all other adjustments to the agreement 
of any kind whatsoever).” It is taking the position that of all the local and national demands, only 
the issue of a general wage increase and a cost of living bonus is bargainable at this time. 
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Occupational Wage Rates in Sixteen Cities 


A review of community wage levels, job for job, 

gives valuable information e for briefing in wage 

negotiations e as a basis for wage determinations 

in new plant locations e for greater insight into the 
problem of labor turnover 


ANY factors are responsible for the spotlight 
M being focused on an up-to-date evaluation of 
wage levels. The recruitment of new workers and 
the retention of “seasoned” ones have become press- 
ing problems in this period of defense expansion. And 
although a revised wage structure will not in itself 
solve this problem, it is a positive step in easing the 
situation. Other factors also emphasizing the need 
for reliable data on current wage levels on an area 
basis are: the relaxation of the original Wage Stabil- 
ization Order permitting wage adjustments above the 
10% limit “in unusual cases” for manpower pur- 
poses and escalator agreements; the acute shortage of 
skilled workers; and the increasing number of quits. 

To this end, Tue Conrerence Boarp has collected 
comparative wage data from 651 manufacturing and 
nonmanufacturing companies in sixteen cities for sev- 
enteen key production and maintenance jobs. “Occu- 
pational Wage Rate Survey, April, 1951,” is the 
second survey in a series which was initiated by 
the Board last year. 

The report tabulates rates paid to 164,000 day and 
incentive workers during April, 1951, in detail—in 
1-cent intervals for the middle 50% of reports and 
summarized on the basis of all returns—for each 
classification and each area covered by this survey. 

Thirteen job descriptions remain essentially the 
same in the two Conference Board surveys and there- 
fore offer a fair basis for wage rate comparisons. 
From April, 1950, to April, 1951, the rates paid for 
selected jobs in this series were increased by about 
the same amount as were the straight-time earnings 
for all production workers in the nation’s factories. 
Actual hourly money gains ranged from about 11 
cents for the lower-paying, unskilled maintenance jobs 
to about 20 cents for first and second class tool, die or 
gage makers. Percentagewise, the differences were 
concentrated at the 10% level for the full range of 
jobs—a close approximation of the straight-time gain 
that prevailed among all hourly employees on an all- 
manufacturing, national level. 


Repeatedly, higher-than-average wage rates pre- 


vailed in Detroit. Detroit’s rates were among the top |} 


three recorded for every occupation but one—power 
truck operator, who fared best in Pittsburgh with a 
median hourly rate of $1.66. This reflects, to a large 
degree, the influence of the transportation equip- 
ment industry, the automobile classification in par- 
ticular. This industry is the top-paying durable goods 
industry on record and represents almost one quarter — 
of the sample studied in this essential area. Another 


sixth of the reporting companies in Detroit are classi- / |) 


fied under “fabricated-metals,” an industry that also 
ranks high in coast-to-coast average hourly earnings. 

Besides Detroit, San Francisco and Houston are 
prominent in these wage rate comparisons. These 
two cities paid first, second or third highest in at 
least six jobs, thereby duplicating the “above average” 
salary pattern that also prevails for office workers in 
the two locations. Highly rated skilled plant jobs 
frequently occurred in Pittsburgh and Chicago, as 
well. 


Chart 1: Distribution of General Wage Adjustments 
Granted since the Wage Stabilization Order of 
January 25, 1951 
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Source: The Conference Board 
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_ Womanpower played a relatively small role in this 
| study. Of the 164,000 workers surveyed, less than 
| 5% were on the distaff side—only 231 production 
| welders and 61 combination welders, for example, in 
| the 651 reporting companies. Women were employed 
| im a sizable number in only two capacities—as jani- 
| tresses and machine operators. There were slightly 
| more than 1,200 on janitorial duty (or about 10% 
| of the total number of hourly employees on this job) 
| with an all-city median rate of $1.33 an hour, 5 cents 
‘less than the corresponding straight-time rate for 


| men. 


| On the assembly line, “operating one or more 
| standard shop machines, under close supervision,” 
| there were over 5,000 women reported: two thirds of 
| them day workers, one third on incentive, earning 
| $1.59 and $1.525 an hour, respectively. In total, they 
_ constituted about 68% of all the female employees 
in this survey and 17% of the male aggregate on this 
_ particular job. 


FORTY-HOUR WEEK PREDOMINATES 


Expanded industrial production did not materially 
affect the length of the regular work week reported 
in this series. Rather than overtime, a larger labor 
force and work shifts are indicated. A forty-hour 
schedule predominated this year as it did in April, 
1950, for about nine out of every ten men surveyed. 
_ The proportion working less than the norm remained 
practically unchanged. The net result is that only 
2%, additional workers in these key jobs put in more 
than forty hours a week, despite the Korean outbreak 
and a transition in our economy from peace to de- 
fense activities. 

Although 260 new reporting companies were added 
at random to the survey this year, the 414-to-1 ratio 
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Chart 2: Median Hourly Wage Rates, in Dollars, 
for Selected Jobs in Sixteen Cities, 
for April, 1951 
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Median Hourly Rates for Selected Plant Occupations in Sixteen Cities, April, 1951 


. T= a 
Occupation a ming Boston pede Buffalo | Chicago 
PADOTER: siaiet seme Bria lest $1.33 |$1.18 |$1.24 |$1.36 /$1.45 |$1.37 
ANILOL ae aie merce eyes seca Sie 1.26 | 1.13 /1.24 1.365] 1.38 | 1.36 
Warehouseman..............- “1523-}-4.1157 1.50 | 1.41 | 1.42 | 1.44 
ower truck operator.......... 1.49 | 1.28 | 1.46 | 1.48 | 1.63 | 1.61 
pray, Painter peyeiyiesceh ns. 1.76 | 1.16 | 1.50 | .... | 1.64 | 1.66 
Machine operator............5 IE S6ealeGOn|yl Assos. srl Ls68. 1.1 57 
\ll-around machinist, I........ Sp i L.9l Pave | 1 OL | 2403" || 2.04 
\ll-around machinist, II....... 1.54 | 1.79 | 1.65 | 1.79 | 1.84 | 1.79 
Carpenter (maintenance)...... LATS ela Sa sOu |, Meee OS el. OL 
Nlectrician (maintenance), I....} 1.94 | 1.85 | 1.87 | 1.81 | 1.94 | 2.06 
Slectrician (maintenance), II...| 1.62 | 1.76 | 1.58 | 1.67 | 1.73 | 1.80 
Mechanic (maintenance), I..... 1-75 | 1.81 | 1.78) 1.81 | 1.93" | 1.96 
Mechanic (maintenance), IJ....} 1.44 | 1.62 | 1.64 | 1.63 | 1.61 | 1.74 
Combination welder........... P75) leu} 1182 VET ob. 950 /e196 
Production welder............ TAS Nem ye | LOG eA are Peale Pe latets) 
Tool, die or gage maker, I..... 2.00 | 1.91 | 1.99 | 1.99 | 2.09 | 2.24 
lool, die or gage maker, II....| 1.87 | 1.56 | 1.78 | 1.84 | 1.60 | 2.08 


source: The Conference Board 
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1.62 | 1.61 | 1.39 | 1.59 | 1.58 | 1.56 | 1.45 | 1.66 | 1.44 | 1.65 
1.78 | 1.86 | 2.70 | 1.49 | 1.64 | 1.63 | 1.58 | 1.68 | 1.68 | 1.86 
1.70 | 1.71 | 1.72 | 1.68 | 1.49 | 1.42 | 1.56 | 1.555) 1.37 | 1.57 
1.97 | 2.14 | 2.00 | 1.79 | 2.01 | 1.97 | 1.86 | 2.06 | 1.90 | 1.93 
1.94 | 2.09 | 1.89 | 1.99 | 1.78 | 1.78 | 1.68 | 1.96 | 1.68 | 1.72 
1.83 | 2.00 | 2.00 | 1.93 | 1.86 | 1.85 | 1.78 | 1.91 | 1.88 | 1.93 
1.96 | 2.09 | 2.13 | 1.87 | 2.01 | 1.98 | 1.80 | 2.06 | 1.94 | 1.93 
1.75) 1595" | 1592) 72 Wd 75) | 75. |) 15660) 1586.10.71.) 0. 886 
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1 G2e i te 94 | oY Verse 168 | L. 707) Ve ee 76" | 5S 11.73, 
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2.12 | 2.24 | 2.13 | 2.09 | 2.07 | 2.15 | 2.01 | 2.02 | 2.13 | 2.32 
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of union to nonunion status was again recorded. In 
this latest study, production workers in slightly under 
100 companies and maintenance workers in 107 com- 
panies were not represented by a union. Proportion- 
ately, the greatest number of nonunion participants 
came from Houston and Boston. 


GENERAL WAGE ADJUSTMENTS 


Over 200 companies (one third of the total sample) 
granted or applied for approval of wage adjustments 
between January 25, 1951 (the effective date of the 
Wage Stabilization Order) and June, 1951. Most 
workers received adjustments under 6 cents. Changes 
covered by the 10% allowable rise centered around 
5 cents in each of the four categories specified in 
Regulation No. 6. Cost of living adjustments and 


Suggestions on 
Supervisory Training 


TRAINING DIRECTORS make mistakes too. They 
fail to recognize real problems. They fail to choose 
proper methods. They fail to get the supervisors’ par- 
ticipation. They promote a schoolroom atmosphere. 
They talk too much. 

When they make these mistakes, their training 
doesn’t do the supervisors any good. They make super- 
visors feel that meetings are a waste of time. They 
give training a black eye. 


Companies have had these things happen. Experi- 
ence with supervisory training shows that they will 
continue to happen unless newer training men are 
posted on errors made in the past. Drawing on well 
over ten years of experience, Owens-Illinois Glass 
Company makes the following suggestions to the men 
at its plants who are responsible for the supervisory 
training function: 


1. The training of foremen and other supervisors does not 
consist merely of a series of meetings. What these men are, 
and how they behave on the job, is a result of a lifetime of 
experience. Their training with us consists of the total of 
their experiences in this company, beginning the day they 
were hired and continuing right through the present. They 
are getting training every hour and every day—for better 
or for worse. What are we doing consciously to make it 
good training? This is something to think about. 


2. A major aim in most supervisory training is to improve 
the morale of the people who work under the supervisors in 
the various departments. We know that the supervisor is 
the company to the people under him. What are we doing 
about his morale? Does he feel secure as long as he does 
good work? Does he feel that good work is appreciated? 
Does he feel that his personal problems will get consideration 


our major headaches. Then let’s decide what our subjects} 


other “general” increases, exceeding the 10% limit, | 
were concentrated at 3 cents and 4 cents, respectively, | 
for the majority of reported employees. | 

Chart 1 reveals the distribution of adjustments as | 
outlined in Regulation No. 6, while a tabulation in| 
the report gives the detailed information—individual || 
amounts, industry breakdowns, number of workers | 
affected and number of companies involved. } 

Chart 2 shows the significant variations of the |/ 
median wage rates for key jobs in sixteen cities. 4 

A copy of Tue Conrrrence Boarp’s “Occupational \\ 
Wage Rate Survey, April, 1951,” is available only | 
upon request. 


Exizasetu M. Caseriz 
Statistical Division 


from those above him? Does he know exactly who his }) 
boss is? Does he know where his responsibility ends and 
the next supervisor’s begins? Certainly we have to get the | 
situation straightened out. 


3. As we plan our program, let’s not think in terms of | 
subjects and courses. Let’s think of problems. What is | 
the biggest job we have to do in this plant? What causes | 
a supervisor to work long hours of overtime or to worry 


about his job after he goes home? Let’s start out by listing — 


should be and how we should present them. 


One of the commonest criticisms of supervisory meetings | 
is that they don’t do the supervisor any practical good. The | 
best way to prove to him that his time is better spent in 
the meeting than on the job is to give him help in the 
meetings that will help him solve problems on the job. | 
Keep away from the schoolroom atmosphere. Some plants | 
avoid the words “training” or “education” or “classes.” 
Let’s start with the problem and work back to the theory, 
instead of starting with the theory and hoping that the — | 
supervisor can apply it practically in all its ramifications. a} 

4. So often in our meeting for supervisors we talk, talk, | 
talk at them, hoping some of it will stick, although the evi- wi 
dence is against us. Let’s go at it from the opposite angle. 4 
Let’s see how much we can get the supervisors to tell us a 
and to tell each other. Let’s try out the principle that one 
word from the supervisor himself is worth ten words from 
the speaker’s platform. 

Let’s think of ways to get the supervisor to take an active 
part in the program. Let’s make it his program. Let’s get 
him in on the planning. Let’s give him assignments to carry 
out. Let’s look to him and his group to supply the answers 
as well as the questions. This is not the easiest way to do 
the job. It takes work and ingenuity, but the rewards are 
worth it. 
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— Trends in 


LABOR RELATIONS 


AFL, CIO Split Again 


The working alliance between the AFL and CIO 
on the United Labor Policy Committee is ended. The 
end came without fanfare at the Montreal meeting 


of the AFL’s executive council. In making the split 


official, AFL President William Green declared: “To 
the American Federation of Labor there is no substi- 


tute for organic unity.” 


Aside from that, no official reasons were given for 


| the break. But unofficial indications from AFL rep- 
| resentatives point up the belief that the CIO was 
| gaining more from the joint action than was the AFL. 


They believed it to be an unprofitable arrangement 
—that the CIO needs the AFL more than the AFL 


needs the CIO. 


‘Specific reasons advanced for the AFL move are: 


1. AFL executive council members felt that ULPC 
has made no contribution toward organic unity of AFL 
and CIO. The AFL has stressed that it wants CIO unions 
to come back into the mother organization and then dis- 
cuss issues. On the other hand, the CIO has felt that 
functional unity—getting together with AFL on specific 
issues as was done on ULPC—should come first and out 
of that would come organic unity. 

2. AFL is bigger than CIO—AFL has 8 million paid 
membership to CIO’s 6 million claimed membership.’ Yet, 
appointments to government agencies are made on the 
basis of theoretical equality between the two organizations. 
Not only that, but some labor sources feel that CIO has 
secured more appointments than AFL. 

3. “Incidents” indicated disagreement between AFL 
and CIO delegates at the convention in Milan, Italy, of 
the International Confederation of Free Trade Unions. 
It is claimed that the AFL delegation wanted someone 
other than socialist British labor leader Vincent Tewson 
to be president of the ICFTU, but that the CIO delega- 
tion went ahead and supported him. He was elected. 
Added to this is a reported fight over an effective role 
for European Catholic trade unions (as opposed to so- 
cialist unions) in the ICFTU. Walter Reuther in the 
original organizing meeting and Victor Reuther in Milan 
are reported to have fought this move. 


CIO’s Reaction 
CIO President Philip Murray viewed the AFL 


action as “regrettable” and stated that there was 


1For discussion of AFL and CIO membership figures, see “Union 
Membership in the United States,” The Management Record, June, 
1950, p. 210. 
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nothing incompatible about the ULPC and organic 


unity. To the three reasons reported as causing the 
break, The CIO News answered: 


On organic unity: The AFL never brought up the sub- 
ject during the nine-month history of the ULPC, nor did 
the AFL make any “move for further meetings of the 
unity committees of the AFL and CIO, which met several 
times during the summer of 1950.” 

On unequal distribution of appointments: Many of the 
top defense agency jobs have gone to AFL appointees. 
The CIO News points to AFL’s George Harrison, special 
assistant to ODM head Charles E. Wilson, plus AFL men 
in top posts in the Office of Price Stabilization and De- 
fense Production Administration. 

On the reported Milan fight: The CIO voted for British 
socialist labor leader Tewson because “the CIO delegates 
wanted to ‘go along’ with the other delegates rather 
than to give the appearance in any. way of exercising what 
might be considered an ‘American veto’ over the organi- 
zation.” On the question of socialism, The CIO News 
said: “The CIO has never promoted ‘socialism,’ and its 
delegation at Milan was not promoting ‘socialism.’ ” 


Death Fund in Contract 


Long a practice in some plants, both union and 
nonunion, has been the unwritten requirement that 
each worker chip in whenever a brother worker died. 
This “death fund” or funeral expense fund is then 
turned over to the widow. In the early days of fra- 
ternal unionism, this practice was quite popular. But 
with the growth of group life insurance policies for 
union members, this practice died out. The widow 
received more from the insurance policy than she 
would ever receive from any “pass the hat” fund. 

Provisions for death or funeral collections seldom 
find their way into union contracts. However, a re- 
cent United Automobile Workers, CIO, contract with 
a Detroit area manufacturer does provide a death 
clause which reads: 


“In case of death of any member of the union, it is 
agreed that each member employed under this agreement 
shall pay the sum of $2 and in the case of death of a 
husband, wife or child of a union member employed under 
the said agreement, shall pay the sum of $1. In all cases 
the company agrees to contribute the sum of $50. All 
cases must be satisfactorily proven to the welfare com- 
mittee, and after their approval the case shall be turned 
over to the treasurer of the union for certification to the 
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company. A member shall have no claim after one month’s 
layoff. Manner of collection to comply with Section 4 
[checkoff section] .” 


Contract Gives Seniority List 


A seniority list of all employees covered by the 
contract is an unusual feature of the Canada Starch 
Company’s contract with the Retail, Wholesale & De- 
partment Store Union, CIO. Separate male and fe- 
male seniority lists are provided. Each list is broken 
down alphabetically. The list gives the worker’s clock 
number, name and seniority date. 

Another unusual feature is a “Telephone and Auto 
Call Directory” in the back of the contract. The list 
gives the department, the company official’s name, 
his telephone number, and his auto code call number. 

The firm’s personnel director writes that the “com- 
plete seniority list and plant telephone directory prove 
to be a handy reference for all employees.” 


Pay Increase Deducted from Profit Sharing 


The total amount of money paid out through a pay 
increase of 5 cents an hour is to be deducted from the 
distribution to be made under the company’s profit- 
sharing plan, according to a contract between Cham- 
plain Spinners, Inc., and the United Textile Workers, 
AFL. The clause making this provision reads: 


“The 5-cents an hour increase granted to employees 
last year shall be continued for the duration of this con- 
tract. At the end of this calendar year, the employees 
in the bargaining unit shall be entitled to 33-1/3% of the 
company’s profits before taxes and dividends, less the de- 
duction of the total amount of money paid out under the 
5 cents per hour, from January 1, 1951, to December 
31, 1951. 


“The union shall have the right to audit the books of 
the company at any time it desires to verify the amount 
of the net profits, if any.” 


Profit Sharing: In or Out of Contract? 


“Both company and union have found it best to 
keep the profit-sharing plan out of the union contract,” 
writes the president of a midwestern company with 
a 30% plan. “The union leaders,” he says, “contend 
that if the plan were put in they might be handi- 
capped in bargaining on wages. We agree with them 
inasmuch as the fundamental concept of profit shar- 
ing is that a going wage must be paid first.” 

The profit-sharing plan provides that 30% of the 
firm’s net profit, before federal taxes, be paid to em- 
ployees in proportion to their earnings. In the first 
quarter of 1951, profit sharing accounted for an addi- 
tional 7% of everybody’s earnings. 

The company, he writes, also has a disability bene- 


workers, one of whom may be appointed and re-|) 


\ 


moved by the company president. The other four are|} 
appointed and removed by the union’s executive com-|) 
mittee. The disability plan’s by-laws provide that}) 
“the committee shall be the sole judge as to whether|), 
disability exists in each case and of the duration off, 
each disability.” i 

The company president writes: “No one puts any-| 
thing over on the committee. Although our appropri-}j | 
ation is only 4% of the total payroll, the actual pay-|)): 
ments this year are running a little more than half}) 
that amount. Yet everyone is delighted.” Benefits |); 
amount to one half the employees’ wages for a period | 
not exceeding thirteen weeks. 


Company Pays Moving Expenses / 


The company pays-the employee’s moving expenses 
under a midwestern firm’s contract with the Utility | 
Workers Union, CIO. Moving expenses are paid if | 
the employee is transferred at the company’s request | 
and if the distance from his old headquarters to his 
new headquarters exceeds fifteen miles. The clause | 
also provides that where the company does not give | 
the worker sufficient notice of his transfer so that he |) 
can move, the company will pay his away-from-home } 
living expenses. This clause reads: . 


“When the permanent headquarters of an employeaiil 
are changed at the company’s request and he decides to |i 
move his residence in consequence thereof, the company 1} 
will pay the mutually agreed-upon moving expense in- } 
curred within a reasonable period of time after such 
change of headquarters, if the distance from the em- yf 
ployee’s old headquarters to his new headquarters ex+ 
ceeds fifteen road miles, unless the employee already lives | 
nearer the new headquarters than the old headquarters. | 
If it is not possible to give such an employee sufficient |) 
notice of the proposed transfer to permit him to arrange 
living quarters in the new locality and it is mutually 
agreed that it is necessary for him to live away from home, | 
until such time as he can move, the company will pay }) 
his necessary living expenses away from home for a | 
reasonable period of time.” ; 


Keeping Employees Posted on Grievances 


The works manager of a midwestern plant of a | 
multiplant company gives the company’s side of | 
grievances in his weekly newsletter. The newsletter | 
gives the union’s grievance and the company’s answer: 


“In Grievance No. __, the union charged violation of a 
contract Article XI (Employee Discipline), Section 3, 
in the discharge of a Department . - employee and — 


asked that he be reinstated and paid retroactively for all | 
time lost. . 


“Answer: The employee has been absent a total of 
seven days this year. He was discharged in 1950 for 
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excessive absenteeism but the union considered this ac- 
| tion too severe. The discharge was voided in lieu of a 
disciplinary layoff at. the request of the union, and the 
company, employee and union signed an agreement to this 
| decision. Inasmuch as the employee was given the oppor- 
| tunity to correct his action and failed, it is the company’s 
|| contention that he was discharged for good cause for this 
| latest offense.” 


Separate Jobs and Seniority for Women 


Equal pay for equal work, regardless of sex, is not 
jan uncommon proviso in union contracts. But what 
jhappens when the men and women handle different 
jobs? A United Automobile Workers, AFL, contract 
with a midwestern manufacturer sets up separate job 
classifications and separate seniority rosters for both 
‘sexes. 

The contract designates certain jobs as male opera- 
tions and others as female operations, each with its 
‘separate pay scale. The contract, however, provides: 


“At any time that female employees are placed on op- 
erations of work designated as male operations they will 


_ Epmunp Fapiszewsk1 was hired by the Printz 

Leather Company in January, 1950, as a staker. In 

addition to him, there were five or six other stakers 

working together in what constituted the staking de- 
partment. About a week after starting his employment, 
he was approached by the union’s business agent and 

‘told: “Take it easy until we get a rate set.” The presi- 

‘dent of the union involved, the pro-Communist Fur 

_and Leather Workers, is an admitted Communist and 

‘the secretary-treasurer of the union is one of the con- 

victed eleven members of the Communist Party’s 

‘politburo. 

__ Fabiszewski’s coworkers were convinced that he was 
exceeding the production standard desired by the 
union. A union committeeman for the stakers, upon 
being informed of this, told him “that he should work 
the same as other people worked im here.” 

About two weeks later, when Edmund Fabiszewski 
was about to start work one morning, he noticed that 

‘the other stakers were making no effort to start their 
duties. Then the foreman told him: “There is no 
work for you.” In response to his request for an 

explanation, he was informed by a union steward: 

“You don’t work. The boys refuse to work with you. 

. After ‘all, it looks like you are producing too 
much.” 
_Later in the day, the employer was informed by 
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receive the same base rate, day rate and piece rate for 
this work as applied to the male operators. When male 
employees perform work designated as a female operation, 
they shall receive a piece rate for such work performed 
equal to the percentage of vafiation between female and 
male base rate. Male base rate and day rate shall apply 
during such time worked, the same as though the em- 
ployees were performing on established male jobs.” 


Separate seniority for men and women is provided 
in the following clause: 


“Male and female jobs shall have male and female em- 
ployees on such jobs on separate seniority lists, and a 
seniority list will be made up for each group, except in 
the inspection department. In the inspection depart- 
ment, men and women will have their names on the same 
list as of their hiring date and, in case of layoff or the 
abolition of a department, the women’s seniority will go 
back to female plant-wide list and they will be placed on 
work according to their seniority by layoff of the young- 
est female employee, if necessary.” 


JaMes J. BAMsRICK, JR. 
Division of Personnel Administration 


Edmund Fabiszewski Gets His Job Back 


the union’s business agent that he would have to dis- 
miss Fabiszewski. His employer told him: “Sorry 
I have to lay you off. . . . The work is all right, 
but I just have to lay you off.” 

Fabiszewski was discharged. He initiated a case 
against the union and his employer with the National 
Labor Relations Board, charging violation of the Taft- 
Hartley Act. 

On Edmund Fabiszewski’s discharge, the National 
Labor Relations Board unanimously ruled: 


“The union’s demand for his discharge was 
prompted by Fabiszewski’s refusal to cooperate in 
the concerted effort of the other employees and the 
union to limit production. 

“By complying with the union’s demand for 
Fabiszewski’s discharge, the company permitted 
the union to arrogate to itself the company’s con- 
trol over employment, and to use such control to 
accomplish discharges for discriminatory reasons. 
Under the circumstances of this case, we find that 
such conduct by the company and the union violated 
the [Taft-Hartley] Act.” 


The NLRB ordered the company to reinstate him. 
The board also ordered the union and the company to 
make joint payment to him to cover the loss of pay 
he suffered because of his discharge. 


—Labor Press Highlights 


JURISDICTIONAL SQUABBLE HITS ClO | 


URISDICTIONAL disputes within the CIO have 
reached the point where the CIO Gas, Coke & 
Chemical Workers union has asked the CIO execu- 
tive board to end the confusion, reports the United 


Chemical Worker. For the Chemical Workers union,. 


things came to a head when it lost a recent election be- 
cause the Oil Workers and Electrical Workers, both 
CIO, appeared on the same ballot, says the report. 
Part of the jurisdictional headache, according to the 
Chemical Worker, is caused by overlapping jurisdic- 
tion in existing union charters; for example, the CIO 
Oil Workers also has jurisdictional rights in the 
chemical industry. But some of the discord comes 
from attempts “to elevate the ego of personalities in 
some unions, to enrich some union treasuries, and to 
give some unions the hollow satisfaction of becoming 
big unions.” The result, says the chemical union, (1) 
jeopardizes the strength and solidarity of the CIO, 
(2) plays into the hands of the employer, especially 
where several unions represent workers in a big indus- 
trial chain, and (3) plays into the hands of the AFL, 
“whose craft unions ridicule CIO unions for fighting 
each other over the same issue which caused the CIO 
to be formed.” 

To end the jurisdictional strife, the chemical union 
wants the CIO to reexamine CIO union charters and 
clearly define jurisdictional lines. Where overlapping 
jurisdictions exist, the chemical union suggests that 
all unions be bound by the decision of a five-man 
board that would adjudicate the issue. 


-~ 


Plants that are already organized, under this plan, 
would be turned over to the unions having a proper 
jurisdiction over them—provided, however, that the 
present affiliations of local unions would not be dis- 
turbed or reassigned “except on a mutual exchange 
basis between or among national or industrial unions.” 
The consent of local unions involved would have to be 
gained before such exchanges were to take place. Any 
unions violating the jurisdictional boundaries, pro- 
poses the Chemical Workers union, should be required 
to turn over the local to the proper union. Failure 
to do so would mean a trial before the CIO executive 
board or the CIO national convention. 
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Paperworkers Map Fringe Demands 
The CIO Paperworkers union views the WSB ruling o a 
fringe benefits as a green light “to push through the 10%}! 
barrier for fringe gains,” according to the CIO Paperwork el 
News. Union President Harry Sayre says: “We inten 
to approach use of this regulation [13] on an indus si 
basis, using area practice only where we can gain bene ie 
above normal industry standards.” Following are the “mini-) 
mum standards” which the Paperworkers News says the), 
union will bring to the bargaining table: : 3 
Paid vacations: One week for one year of service, two}, 
weeks for five years of service; UPA will attempt to set} 
three weeks after ten years of service. Existing contrac 
stipulations make the possibilities of the third week greater 
in mills than in converting plants. 
Paid holidays: Six paid holidays for all branches in all 
localities; UPA will attempt to get seven holidays or more } 
in certain Middle Atlantic localities. a 
Premium pay: Time and one half for Saturday as such, 
double time for Sunday as such, double time in addition to | 
holiday pay, time and one half for over eight hours in one | 
day (over forty hours in a week is set by law). 


10 cents, regardless of area. 
Call-in pay: Four hours. 


Seek to Extend Textron Formula i 


Wage escalators, annual improvement increases, and 
pensions will be sought by the CIO Textile Workers in 
coming negotiations with thirty-three New England dyeing 
and finishing plants, reports Textile Labor. Object of the 
Textile Workers union is to bring 10,000 workers in these 
plants under the Textron formula (quarterly wage changes 


| 
based on a 1 cent for 1.14 point index move and a 5% an- 7 
nual increase). The contracts up for negotiation will either | 
expire or permit reopening on September 30, the date when 


Textron employees are scheduled to get a 6 cents annua 4 


increase, reports Textile Labor. The pension demand for t 
$100 noncontributory, funded pensions will be made in | 
cases where a long-term contract is reopened. Where short- be 
term contracts will expire, the CIO textile union will ask | 
for an escalator clause and an improvement factor of 6 | 
cents. 


 : 
P| 
Union Shop Gains for Rubber Workers, Railroad Workers Bs 

The CIO Rubber Workers last month gained a straight _ 
union shop for 33,000 workers in nineteen plants of the | 
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ited States Rubber Corporation, reports The CIO News. 
‘is is the second of the Big Four to agree to a union shop. 
jodyear agreed to the straight union shop this spring, 
ile Firestone and Goodrich signed modified union shop 
itracts last fall. The new U.S. Rubber pact also provides 
'2 12 cent increase, an additional 3 cents per hour night- 
ft premium, triple time for work on six holidays. The 
atract extends to March 31, 1953, says the report, but 
ly be reopened on wages at any time on thirty days’ 
ice. 

The nonoperating railroad unions also won their second 
ion shop as the New York Central Railroad signed an 
reement covering 80,000 nonoperating employees, reports 
te Machinist. The first union shop for the non-ops came 
en Great Northern Railroad recently agreed to it. Follow- 
x the New York Central negotiations, a similar union 
op agreement was completed with the Pittsburgh and 
ike Erie R. R. Co., says the Railway Clerk. 

| 


ik Dues Hike to Raise Salaries 


Appealing for an increased per capita tax, the CIO Rub- 
ir Workers union says that members have gained 40% 
_wages, pensions, insurance, and fringes since 1946 while 
e per Capita tax to the international is still the same 70 
mts it was at that time. Consequently, says the union, 
ected officials and staff workers are among the lowest paid 
| the major CIO unions. Unless the per capita tax is in- 
eased, warns the United Rubber Worker, the union may 
se the services of some of its most experienced and capable 
en. 


ypographers' Union Turns Publisher 


A total of nine daily papers will be sponsored by the AFL 

ternational Typographical Union, reports the Typographi- 
ul Journal. Already under way are Daily News Digest, in 
exarkana, Ark.; Monroe, La.; Meriden, Conn.; and Allen- 
ywn, Pa. Yet to be established are papers in Springfield, 
fo.; Charleston, W. Va.; and Lorain, Ohio. The idea be- 
ind the tabloid venture, according to the Typographical 
nion, is to counteract the mergers and suspensions of 
ailies that have been occurring, and to provide work op- 
ortunities for skilled craftsmen. 


eamster Chief Hits Labor Leaders’ Large Salaries 


Daniel A. Tobin, president of the AFL Teamsters, says 
e’s been reading about large salary increases accepted by 
ubor officials and wonders “where we are going.” Some 
ears ago, he writes in The International Teamster, “we 
ondemned large corporations for starving their workers 
nd giving their chief executives enormous salaries which 
vere taken, and I might say stolen, from the blood and 
weat of the toilers in their employment. When I read about 
abor men getting $100,000 a year, I am just wondering if 
he men of labor are not losing their self-respect. . . . In 
he last convention of the International Brotherhood, I re- 
used to be a candidate for office if they increased my salary 
rom $30,000 to $50,000 per year. What could I do with 
he money? ...I am ashamed that labor men believe they 
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are big men because their membership in convention, or 
otherwise, raises their salary to the same amount fhat was 
received by the multimillionaires whom we have been de- 
nouncing for years. . . . Of course, I know that many labor 
men could receive perhaps larger salaries by going to work 
for the railroads, the mine owners, the trucking corporations 
of America or for several other large industries, but that 
kind of salary would be a purchasing price for the labor 
official which would be another way of taking him away 
from the men who made him what he is now. . . . I believe 
in decent salaries commensurate with the obligations that 
labor officials have to undergo and fulfill, but I don’t be- 
lieve that we need $100,000 a year salary and unlimited ex- 
penses for the services we render.” 


AFL, CIO Fight Moonshine Whiskey 


AFL and CIO unions have joined with the liquor indus- 
try in the drive against moonshine whiskey production, re- 
ports the International Oil Worker (CIO). Aim of the 
drive is to spotlight government revenue lost because of 
tax evasion on moonshine whiskey, and to oppose any 
proposed increase in taxes on legal beer and any other al- 
coholic drinks. AFL and CIO unions in the brewing, cater- 
ing, and glass bottle industries are cooperating in the drive. 


Haroitp StTIEcLiTz 
Division of Personnel Administration 


Unions Study Plunge in Meeting Attendance 


TV-minded union members who stay away from 
umon meetings are furrowing brows of many union 
leaders these days. In San Franciscu, recently, an 
AFL union decided to compete with TV necklines. 
They announced a meeting that would feature profes- 
sional models showing off gowns whose necklines 
plunged even deeper. Came the night of the model 
meeting, and the attendance hit a new low. Four 
members—all bachelors—answered the roll call. The 
rest of the men were kept home by wives who also 
read the meeting notices. (The Supervisor, Foremen’s 
Association of America, ind.) 


Aromatic Grievance 


Progress shapes new occupational hazards and 
grievances—as one garment manufacturer discovered. 
The company had just begun to manufacture per- 
fumed brassieres. Within a week, the male workers 
complained that the perfume infested their clothes. 
They demanded these concessions: 

1. Additional pay for the occupational hazard and 
expense of having their clothes dry cleaned four times 
a week; and 

2. Individual letters to the men’s wives to explain 
where the perfume came from. (International Wood- 
worker, International Woodworkers of America, CIO) 


Significant Labor Statistics ) 
1951 Percentage a 


. Year F 
Item Unit Latest | Lat 
July June May | April | March | Feb. Jan. a ert - 
Previous| Yj 
Month 
Consumers’ Price Index! 

All iGemisiere et cciteeo ckie oe eee Jan. 1939=100 || ..... 175.2} 175.0) 174.3) 173.9) 174.6) 172.2) 162.2) +0.1 

ood sos Soe alaart cathe s aots elo teers Jan. 1939=100 || ..... 231.1] 230.8/b 228.6) 228.9] 231.2} 225.9) 207.8] +0.1 

FL GUSINg 55 (ci. ciate AO ere OLE eine noe Jan. 19389=100 || ..... 119.6} 119.4) 119.2) 117.8] 117.6} 117.1) 115.3! +0.2 

GIGERING chistes civrevtia aide ei terelc aR NASS Jan. 1989=100 || ..... 154.9}7 155.0/r 155.1]r 154.8] 154.5] 152.7] 143.0 Orel 
fem, wee Nr ee al Jan. 1939=100 || ..... 172.8|r 172.1]/r 171.9|/r 171.6] 171.2) 169.1] 157.0] +0.4 
Women’s) nosiecataes cea anaes Jan. 19389=100 || ..... 139.8} 140.5/r 140.8] 140.5} 140.3} 138.9] 131.1 0.5 

ji a a Re ITNT to colen Jan. 19839=100 || ..... 133.6] 132.9] 184.7] 134.7] 134.7/ 132.6/ 198.5] 40.5 
Electricity....... Os Se ase Sea Jan. 1939=100 ||..... 90.9 91:1 90.9) 90.9} 90.9} 90.4) 90.3I| -0.2 
Gag i cua San eres oped Jan. 1939=100 | ..... 101.5] 101.4) 101.1} 101.0] 101.0| 101.1] 102.3] +0.1 

Housefurnishings....................-- Jan. 1939=100 ||..... 173.7} 173.2) 178.1] 172.8| 172.2] 169.5] 148.3] +0.3 

Sundries:4c sotetaia ane eition sere Jan. 1989=100 || ..... 163.3] 163.4) 163.2) 162-7}. 162.5] 162.0} 156.5] -0.1 

Purchasing value of the dollar.......... Jan. 1939 dollars || ..... ov.1) OTA 57.4) 67 5! “STS S821 Wel 0 

All‘itemis’ (BES) #3)..05 Aci tite. cen eigen as 1935-1939=100 | ....- a 185.5)a 185.4/a 184.5]a 184.5]a 184.2/a 181.6] 170.2 —Oa 

Employment Status? 

Civilianlabor force: sso% se tee noe thousands 64,382] 63,783] 62,803) 61,789) 62,325] 61,313] 61,514] 64,427] +0.9 
Employed sgatyisacs ot cet oreialecreee thousands 62,526] 61,803) 61,193) 60,044) 60,179] 58,905] 59,010) 61,214] 41.2 

Agriculture icc) ise eet erdeatieccietslere apices thousands 7,908] 8,035) 7,440) 6,645] 6,393} 5,930} 6,018] 8,440) -1.6 

Nonagricultural industries........... thousands 54,618] 53,768] 53,753) 53,400] 53,785] 52,976] 52,993] 52,774], 41.6 

Unemployed: sisi 8 Ae aineiscle ame thousands 1,856] 1,980) 1,609) 1,744) 9,147| 2,407/ 2,503] 3,213] -6.3 
Wage Earners’ 

Employees in nonagricultural establishm’ts thousands 46,389|r 46,563)r 46,232) 45,960|r 45,850] 45,390] 45,246] 44,096] -0.4 
Manufacturing i.e cece een a ee, thousands 15,830|r 15,964)7 15,873} 15,9287 16,022|r 15,978/r 15,784] 14,777]| 0.8 
Mining i s7 its anacees eee Sh ete thousands 896]r 923 913 910 9241r 930 932 922] -2.9 
Construction..e po son coe nn ren thousands ip 2,726|r 2,683) 2,592) 2,472, 2,326|r 2,228/r 2,281] 2539/1 41.6 
Transportation and public utilities... . thousands ip 4,166|r 4,161|7r 4,138) 4,132lr 4,112/r 4,082/r 4,072] 4,062]| +0.1 
Tradesetic spite ahaerien sore thousands Ip 9,656|r 9,728\r 9,676} 9,618)r 9,713|r 9,554\r 9,592} 9390] -0.7 
Binanice Sam aee cools te apne ie thousands ip 1,907; 1,893) 1,875) 1,865} 1,854/r 1,839] 1,831] 1,831/] +0.7 
Senvice weccrtsas sack cae me tira thousands Ip 4,852)r 4,834\7 4,788) 4,743)r 4,682|r 4,657\r 4,666] 4,841] +0.4 
Government Hh e305. eter thousands p 6,356|r 6,377) 6,377) 6,292) 6,217} 6,122} 6,088} 5,741|| -0.3 

Production and related workers in manuf’ 

Employment 

All’manufacturings.ac.s- ee eee thousands ip 12,895|r 13,058/r 13,004/r 13,090)r 13,189] 13,186] 13,018] 19,151]] 1.2 
Durable pad.aih seen aie Cee thousands ip 7,246\r 7,412\r 7,417) 7,438} 7,440] 7,871) 7,256] 6,597|| -2.2 
Nondurable. .i..ciossceenieen sac thousands p 5,649|r 5,646) 5,587) 5,666| 5,765| 5,815) 5,762) 5,554l) +0.1 

Average weekly hours................ 

All manufacturing.................. number 40.4, 40.8} 40.7) 41.0) 41.1] 40.9) 41.0) 40.5] -1.0 
Durables scncte tists scare science eee: number 41.0\r 41.8] 41.7) 42.0) 41.9] 41.6) 41.5| 47.1] -1.9 
‘Nondurable: Gene oi tases eeee number 39.5 39.4 39.3) 39.6] 40.0) 40.0) 40.2) 39.8] +03 

Average hourly earnings.............. 

All manufacturing... ...+5.> «40h dollars ip 1.598|r 1.601} 1.586)r 1.578) 1.571] 1.561| 1.555] 1.462] 0.2 
Durablessyecs soos ea cee een dollars 1.681|r 1.684) 1.664)r 1.659) 1.654] 1.639! 1.630] 1.533 -0.2 
Nondurable: sie odie s cio eons dollars 1.488)r 1.4847 1.475)r 1.465} 1.460) 1.458] 1.456] 1.3751 +0.3 

Average weekly earnings.............. 

Alli manufacturing: \ eects oe ces te ae dollars 64.56)r 65.32) 64.55|r 64.70) 64.57] 63.84, 63.76] 59.91 -1.2 
Durablestnva.s cates. vanoseues cere dollars 68.92/r 70.39) 69.39] 69.72] 69.30] 68.18) 67.65] 63.011 -2.1 
Nondurables.4.. .(itah ee eek. dollars 58.78|r 58.47) 58.01) 58.05} 58.40] 58.32) 58.53) 54.731 +0.5 

Straight time hourly earnings......... 

All manufacturing.................. dollars 1.548|r 1.541) 1.528)r 1,518] 1.511] 1.504 1.497) 1.413) +0.5 
Durableyst eee, EPR. Sn eee dollars 1.622|r 1.614) 1.595|r 1.587] 1. 58alr 1.573) 1.565} 1.478] +0.5 
Nondurable ¥ici.csacnsaane mee eistete ater dollars 1.454)r 1.440) 1.433/r 1.422) 1.415} 1.414, 1.409} 1.333/1 +41.0 

Turnover rates in manufacturing’ ! 

Separations isis. cages oe se ORO per 100 employees || ..... 4.1jr 4.8 4.6 4.1 3.8 4.1 3.0] -14.6 
Quits ee cee eee oe en eee eee per 100 employees |] ..... 2.4 2.8 Pa 2.5 2.1, g5 i 1.7. =14-3 
Discharges Size ee rea ems per 100 employees |] ..... 3 4 A 3 eS 3 .3i| -25.0 
Layolisrs ccc tncebsiiss, aveys ann per 100 employees |] ..... Lor 1.2 1.0 8 8 1.0 .9|| -16.7 

ACGESSIONG Sch clon sob Ee oe ee per 100 emplovees || ....- 4.8 4.5 4.5 4.6 4.5 5.2 4.8) +6.7 
1 I aAdjusted indexes: January, 55 A .8; i 
pesky Rhd oneh teak ser pee March: 164.5: ADAL 16k.) Moy dehacicee wean pyre 
tBureau of Labor Statistics bBased on food prices for April 16, 1951. rRevised 
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PNHE all-items index for ten large cities in the 
-), United States reached 163.5 in July, a .6% rise 
“@ce June, 1951, and a 6.7% rise since July, 1950. 
e largest single factor nudging the index upwards 
9s a 1.2% increase in the rent index. The food index 
‘Tlowed a close second with a smaller (.9%) rise. 
: fall price increases were reflected in the fuel, house- 
‘Tmishings and sundries indexes. The index for ap- 
_trel showed no change. 
‘Most of the rise in the food index was due to 
‘}sreases in the prices of sweet potatoes, carrots and 
sinach, and fractional rises in eggs and lettuce. Two 
‘Tstors indicate that further rises in sweet potatoes 
#2 in order: bad weather and greatly reduced acre- 
| fe for this year. The forecast by the Department 
1 Agriculture is that the crop will be the smallest 
fice 1884. A strong demand is holding up egg prices 
tid the outlook is for further increases in spite of 
»e fact that the seasonal decline in egg production 
not as great as last year. Decreases in beans and 
‘tions offset some of the rises in other items. 
‘Increases in the prices of women’s coats and 
iveaters, owing to the all-time high wholesale price 
» wool earlier in the season, brought the index for 
omen’s apparel higher, but most of this increase was 
“mpered by seasonal declines in dresses, hosiery and 
‘iyon nightgowns. 


TEN-CITIES INDEX UP 6.7°% IN YEAR 


3 ‘The 6.7% price rise during the period from July, 
1950, to July, 1951, for the ten-cities index has been 
_ gradual accumulation of small increases after the 
‘uitial spurt last summer. The July, 1950, index was 
ve first to record price changes reflecting the reaction 
/f the retail market to the beginning of the Korean 
‘var in June. 

|| All components of the index showed increases over 
Ihe year. Largest was a 16.3% rise in the house- 
jurnishings index. Other large increases were evi- 
lenced in men’s apparel (9.5%) and food (9.1%). 
| The past year has shown little strength in the re- 
Jail market. Soon after the start of the fighting in 
Korea, many consumers and retailers assumed there 
would be a rapid return to wartime market conditions. 
Sheets and canned goods disappeared to the hoarders’ 
‘abinets and many retailers jumped orders to cover 
(he assumed impending period of shortages. These 
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early efforts soon relaxed as the wartime sellers’ mar- 
ket did not materialize, leaving large stocks and few 
customers. 

At the turn of the year, the voluntary price freeze 
and the forecast of further shortages held prices at 
an uneasy level, still with large inventories and few 
consumers. In the meantime, the world price of wool 
had risen to an all-time high and retail prices of 
woolen goods remained at the “scare” level and 
slowly began creeping higher. The early spring “price 
war” on fair-traded items, starting at full speed, 
proved in a few weeks to be a tempest in a teapot but 
did serve to reduce stocks in certain lines and draw the 
wary consumer into the stores. The subsequent break 
in the world wool market resulted in the decline of 
wholesale wool prices. These decreases have just 
reached the retail market, with rug manufacturers re- 
cently setting lower prices. 

The year in retrospect seems a series of strong be- 
ginnings and weak endings. An uneasy balance of 
forces has masked at times the creeping rise of prices. 
War-emergency production is likely to be felt slightly 
in the consumer market in the fall of this year, but 
no force yet seems strong enough to insure any par- 
ticular trend. 

The Wage Stabilization Board released in July a 
list of price indexes termed acceptable for use under 
General Wage Regulation No. 8. The list includes the 
National Industrial Conference Board’s consumers’ 
price index and the index of the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics. These are the only two approved indexes 
with national coverage. Other indexes approved are 
state or city indexes compiled by state governments 
or under the auspices of a college or university. 


EMPLOYMENT PICTURE 


By mid-July the nation’s employment had advanced 
to a record high of 62.5 million persons, according to 
the latest Census Bureau estimates. This is some 
700,000 higher than in June and 1.3 million above a 
year earlier. The increase was confined completely 
to nonagricultural employment. The additional 850,- 
000 persons in nonfarm industries in July raised 
the level to 54.6 million, 1.8 million above last July. 
The major portion of the increase was due to the con- 
tinued influx of students and other summer workers 


(Text continued on page 332) 


Consumers’ Price Indexes for Ten Cities Surveyed Monthly 
Nore: These indexes do NOT show intercity differences in price level or standards of living. show 
only changes in consumers’ prices in each cily, which changes may be compared with thoee for other cen ; 

“ vs need = 


Index Numbers 
Jan., 1939=100 


SN pare cee | easel RE TE cepa: = 


June 1951 | July 1980 Crrr ; _ aE 
July 1951 July 1951 ee ee 
Birmingham Indianapolis 
a ep leise aweip eae so ie! ee a 241.5 243.7r| 294.7 | 
eee +1.5 | Housing*............ 121.24 121.2] 121.0 
Clothing oe Te eee $4-O 8 Cumming os ases. 149.4 149.2 139.5 | 
Pads 3s SPM | Ls ee ae eS 154.5 154.2 152.8 | 
Housefurnishings ..... +16.6 | Housefurnishings....| 165.3] 166.2 
Senadeses 5 es +3.0 | Sundries............ 168.9 | 169.0 
Weighted Total... .. +5.8 Weighted Total..... / 178.7 | 179.4 


Re ea aie Fae Sore y - 239.6 ee oie a sinc ales a 
Housing*. 3. 02.553..2: 119.0 119.0! 1162] 0 | +2.4] Housing?............ 
Clothing: i isiz3...523: 157.6 | 152.3] 140.7] +8.5| +12.0 | Clothing............ 
i a Ee en 157.6 158.5 . Ee ae ee 
Housefurnishings..... 175.7 | 173.5 ; : : ishings .... 
Sundries 5...22 5,328 175.4 175.5 1 


Weighted Fotal..... 179.8 | 179.5 


Source: Tue Conrerence Boarp "Rents surveyed February, May, August, November. 
"Rents surveyed January, April, July, October. *Rents surveyed March, June, Aoctcubee. December. rRevised. 


Consumers’ Price Index for Ten United States Cities, and Purchasing Value of the Dolla 
Index Numbers, January, 1939=100 


1950 Sy icsses acacbses 89.8 | 1083.9] 148.5 

Augustin |. 2 see, 89.8 | 103.9} 153.1 

September 89.8 | 103.9] 156.3 

repeeesaoae a 89.8 103.9 160.0 

November 89.8 |} 103.9 | 162.6 

December i 89.8 | 103.9 | 165.1 

Annual average s 4 5 ; ‘ 3 M 89.8 | 103.8] 159.7 

1951 January............ 89.8 | 103.9] 168.4 

February 89.8 | 103.7] 170.9 

March 5.2275 89.8 103.7 171.8 

Apel), es. ee 89.8 103.7 172.1 

May 22. 22s0 ae # 89.9 103.7 171.7r 

Pine ee oF es 89.8 103.7 172.2r 

say. ee 39.8! 103.71 172.7 

Percentage Changes 

June, 1951 to July, 1951...{ +0.6 +0.9 | +1.2 0 | 40.1 0.1 +0.2 0 0 +0.3 

July, 1950 to July, 1951...] +6.7 +9.1 +3.7 +7.6 +9.5 +5.8} +4.1 0 0.2) +16.3 
TRents ed quarterly in individual cities. bBased on food prices for 1950, ased on food prices for June 14, 1951. 
includes electricity perghes eBased on food prices for Ocesber 16, 4350. Price prices for July 16,'1951. 

aBased on food prices for July 18, 1950. dBazed on food prices for December 14, 1950. rRevised. 


¢Based on food prices for April 16, 1951. 


Consumers’ Price Indexes for Cities Surveyed Quarterly 
Nore: These indexes do NOT show intercity differences in price level or standards of living. They show 
only changes in consumers’ prices in each city, which changes may be compared with those for other cities. 


Index Numbers 
Jan., 1839=100 


Percentage Index Numbers 
Changes 


» Percen' 
Jan., 1939=100 a 


Mar. 1951 | June 1950 
to to 
June 1951 : June 1951 


Mar. 1951 | June 1950 Corr 
to to 
June 1951 | June 1951 


June 1951 | Mar. 1951 | June 1950 June 1951 | Mar. 1951 | June 1950 


© 


+1.0 | +12. 
0 0 
+0.1 +5.9 
0.3 +1.3 
+0.8 | +10.8 
3 

8 


10] 0 & 00 to HH tO 
| to t© & WO ow 


She ttaoati 4| 216.6, +2.0| +123 
coe foeepueee 2| 147.6] +11.7| +26.6 
Sie a ‘1| uss.1f 41.2] 45.1 

Lt othe ude 4| 132.0) 13] 43.5 

5| 160.6} +01] +13.8 
NSE Se -1| 165.37, 40.8] 43.1 
1| 173.44 43.1| +112 


Rae - See 229 .2 228.7 8 +9.8 
Hiowmngre fe oS 2. o 1 106.2 | 106.2 2 0 
(lothang <5. 65. 159.6 161.8 5 +5.3 
22 Se ie 150.2 152.0 2 +6.4 
Housefurnishings . . 144.2 | 144.2 s +9.8 
Sundries... ........: 157.5 158.8 8 +1.7 

Weighted Total 169.9 | 170.4 6 45.8 


es 


tee eee ewes 


| 1 &% © ie 
DW] Ot 1 im 


Weighted Total....| 179.5 


Clothing 


. 1951} Fune 1950 1951 
to to 


0.2 |+18.2]} -0.3 
0 +1.0 1 +1.0 [418.7 | -3.3 


includes electricity and gas. rRevised. 
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into the labor market. Such industries as trade and 
service, which afford opportunities for summer em- 
ployment, showed relatively large increases. 

Agricultural employment declined slightly for the 
month. As has been the case throughout 1951, the 
July estimate was under the level of a year ago—a 
continuation of the down trend in farm employment 
which has been under way for the past few years. 

Unemployment turned down again after a slight 
rise in the previous month. This occurred despite the 
continued seasonal entrance of persons looking for 
summer work. This seems to indicate strength in the 
general employment situation and the ability of the 
economy to absorb these workers. Estimated at 1.9 
million, the jobless total was 2.8 million under the 
postwar peak reached in February, 1950, and at a 
postwar low for the month. The unemployment rate 
in July (proportion of those in the civilian labor force 
who are unemployed) continued to be only about half 

_ as great as in the same month of 1950—2.8% as com- 

pared with 5.0% in July a year ago. 


FACTORY EMPLOYMENT 


The number of production workers in manufactur- 
ing plants declined in July to 12.9 million persons, 
a loss of more than 150,000 for the month. Minor 
employment declines were reported in nearly every 
industry, partly due to short-term layoffs of workers 
not eligible for vacation pay when their plants shut 
down. 

Somewhat greater reductions occurred in a number 
of consumer durable goods industries, including re- 
frigerators and other household appliances, radios 
and television sets, and automobiles. A slackening 


of employment has been reported in these industries _ 


since early this spring and reflects the impact . of 
restrictions on the use of metals in certain indus- 
tries, as well as an easing in consumer demand. How- 
ever, the growing volume of defense orders has some- 
what offset this, and the reductions in employment 
in these industries generally have been much less pro- 
nounced than the cutbacks in output of civilian goods. 

Seasonal employment declines were reported in the 
textile, apparel and lumber industries. On the other 
hand, aircraft plants continued to add workers, in- 
creasing their forces by more than 85% since the 
start of the Korean war. All activities closely allied 


to the defense effort continued at high levels, above 
those of a year ago. 


HOURS AND EARNINGS 


The work week of the production worker in manu- 
facturing averaged 40.4 hours in July, almost a half 
hour less than the preceding month, and just a shade 
under the level of a year ago. 

Largely as a result of reduced activity during the 
past few months, the average work week in July, 1951, 


was lower than a year ago in those consumer 
industries hit by the metal limitations orders, a 
pronounced slackening in demand. This latter 
also has resulted in reductions in certain soft 5¢ 
industries (textiles, leather products, etc.) . 

On the other hand, sizable over-the-year 
were reported in such industries as metalworking 
chinery, aircraft and shipbuilding. There are j 
cations that many plants in the metal and m 
products industries were scheduling overtime w 

Average weekly earnings of the nation’s 13 mil 
production workers declined 76 cents over the mo 
but, at $64.56 in July, they were $5.35 above aj 
earlier. Durable goods registered a drop of $1 
due primarily to a reduction of nearly an hour in th 
work week. Gross average hourly earnings (includim 
overtime and other premium pay) were $1.60 in. | 
unchanged over the month, and up 14 cents over th}; 
year. f 


| 


LABOR SUPPLY 
At present no general manpower shortages | 
appeared, and indications do not suggest that thi, 
situation will become critical. True, since the ¢ 
break of the war in Korea, the increased manpo 
needs have resulted in a tighter over-all balance 
tween labor supply and demand. But, on the wh 
the labor shortage is spotty rather than widesp 
Occupational shortages have appeared in parti 
skills and in particular areas. 7 
So far, most of the needs have been obtained from 
two sources—reductions in unemployment and lab 
force growth. There has been a relatively heavy f 
of women into the labor force. The number of won 
in nonfarm jobs has now reached the level, but not} 
the participation rate, prevailing at the peak of World 
War II. An additional labor supply has been pro 
vided for nonagricultural industry through the cc 
tinued movement of workers away from the farm), 
High defense plant wages and increased job opportu. 
nities in nonfarm employment are continuing to ha 
their effect on the farm labor supply. | 
Turnover rates in manufacturing have followed tl 
typical pattern of a tightening labor market situati 
The hiring rate, which rose sharply after Korea, ¢ 
tinued through the final half of 1951 generally hig 
than the rate for the comparable month in 1950. L. 
off rates dropped, and were in the main at postv 
lows for the month. : 
Quit rates remained high, and more than double 
year-ago levels. The average quit rate, 2.4 per 100: 
employees in June, 1951, was still below the com 
parable rates in earlier postwar years, another indi- | 
cation that the situation is not a problem of major | 
dimensions. ; 


Rosatyn D. Smcrn 
Ouive E, VaucHan 
Statistical Division | 
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itto’s Rating Plan 
(Continued from page 311) 


Ise conferences, a thorough explanation of the merit 
“ing purposes and methods was given to the mana- 
is personally. There was very little resistance from 
}; managers when the purposes were understood. All 
jthem felt that as a result of their experience with 
) trial form, a more detailed rating form was ad- 
jable in spite of the slightly longer time required to 
| it out. 


» ‘Our first regular merit rating was completed in 
jotember, 1950. Again the salesmen were rated by 
}2ir branch managers who then went over each man’s 
Wing, being careful to point out all the ways in 
Stich the man was doing a good job and to point out 


| 
| 
| 
| 


|The Ditto salesman’s primary duty is to represent Ditto, 
\corporated, in his territory, seek new business among non- 
“ers through leads and systematic cold canvass calls, and 
id new applications for Ditto among present users. 


er of Ditto 


The Ditto salesman calls on a variety of businesses for the 
"jirpose of obtaining orders and maintaining the distribu- 
on of Ditto products. Ditto users are among the follow- 
igi 

_| 1. Manufacturers, processors, wholesalers, etc., in all types 
f industries 

2. Associations 

8. Business services 

4. Financial institutions 

5. General merchandisers 
6 
i. 
8 


. Government reports 
. Hotels, restaurants and amusements 
. Public institutions 


‘)pecific Responsibilities i eho 

| The specific responsibilities and functions of the Ditto 
‘jalesman are as follows: To sell a complete line of Ditto 
wroducts and services. 

To fulfill this responsibility he must: 

1. Maintain regular contact with Ditto accounts. 

(a) Frequency will depend largely on relative importance 


or potential of account. 
(b) He must find time for small accounts. 


2. Contact buyers, office managers, or officers of com- 
panies who are prospective or present customers: 
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how the man would be able to receive more of the 
benefits he wanted if he improved in certain details. 

“When we conduct our future ratings, we will use 
substantially the same form as that illustrated. How- 
ever, because conditions change from time to time, 
we realize that the forms cannot remain static. They 
will probably be changed too as improvements sug- 
gest themselves.” 

Ditto’s merit rating program is only part of an 
integrated personnel program covering recruiting, 
selection, training and general development of sales 
field personnel. At present, regional managers, branch 
managers, salesmen and dealer sales managers are 
receiving most of the emphasis of the program. This 
program will eventually include branch service de- 
partment, office personnel and Ditto dealers’ personnel 
as well. 

ELMER W. Eart, JR. 
Division of Personnel Administration 


Figure 1: Job Description of a Ditto Branch Salesman 


(a) To sell merchandise and services. 

(b) To determine if our service is satisfactory. 

(c) To determine if improvement can be made on pres- 
ent service. 

(d) To give information. 

(e) To determine current needs. 

(f) To build good will. 

(g) To increase business. 

(h) To adjust complaints. 

(i) To secure information from customers’ viewpoint 
relative to the acceptance of present or new prod- 
ucts. 

(j) To determine competitive power. 

(k) To refresh the customer’s knowledge of all the bene- 
fits of Ditto products and services. 

(1) To gain information for preparing his required re- 
port. 

(m) To get stories of how companies have benefited 
through the use of Ditto products or have suffered 
losses by not using Ditto products. 


3. Find new applications for Ditto in the customer’s or- 

ganization. 

(a) Get acquainted on friendly terms with top men and 
people who are intimately connected with the Ditto 
installation. 

(b) Learn to observe and analyze the prospect’s needs. 


4. Make cold canvass calls a part of his daily routine. 

(a) He may get leads from the advertising department 
or acquaintances. 

(b) He must make cold canvass calls on his own initiative. 

5. Make use of various records. 


(a) Prospect list. 
(b) Customers’ records. 
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6. Make use of other sources of information. 

(a) Telephone Red Book, etc. 

7. Spend as much time as possible between 9 a.m and 

5 P.M. with customers. 

(a) Start work promptly at 8:30 a.m. 

(b) Make appointments beforehand for the difficult hours 
of 9 aM., 11:30 a.m., 1 P.M, and 4 pM. 

(c) Plan calls in advance for each day. 

8. Be able and ready to make complete presentation. 

(a) Thoroughly plan and practice presentation. 

(b) Know machine operation thoroughly. 


9. Provide home office with names of products on which 
he wishes promotional material sent; also names and ad- 
dresses of prospects to whom it is to be sent. 


10. Promote knowledge of what Ditto is and what Ditto 
does. 


(a) Talk before business associations. 


(b) Assist at Ditto booth at exhibits, shows, and conven- 
tions. 


(c) Educate friends about Ditto. 


11. Cover territory so thoroughly and develop enough 
friends in the territory so as to be informed on activities of 
competition. 


Knowledge of Products 
He must know his products, prices, and selling terms. 
To do this he must: 
1. Study all promotional literature from the home office. 
2. Learn, by practice, how to use all Ditto products. 


3. Study competitive products, comparing with corre- 
sponding Ditto product, feature by feature, part by part, 
analyzing to determine what advantages and disadvantages 
to the user each makes possible. 


4. Know how to use price book. 

5. Keep informed on price and merchandise changes. 

6. Attend and participate in sales meetings, 

7. Keep in touch with company and industry activities. 
Keep Management Informed 

He must keep his management informed of his sales ac- 
tivities and activities of competitors. 

To do this he must: 

1. Submit daily call report. 


2. Counsel with his manager about his sales problems, or 
any personal problems that might interfere with the success 
of his sales objectives. 


3. Submit to his manager or home office any special re- 
ports requested. 


4. Must prepare legible and complete sales orders and 
turn them in promptly. 
Personal Salesmanship 


He must obtain and develop the confidence and good will 
of his customers so they will prefer dealing with his company 
rather than competitors. 

To do this he must: 


1. Keep himself well groomed and neat in appearance. 


2. Have as frequent contacts as possible with custor 
and prospects so as to learn their likes and dislikes a 
that they can learn more about his and Ditto’s good 
ties. 


3. Be considerate of customers and prospects. 

(a) Abide by local rules while in customer’s plant or 
(b) Learn to talk from customer’s viewpoint. 

(c) Show respect for customer’s ideas. 


4. Have for the purpose of each call some specific way 
which he believes he can be of help to his prospect. 


5. Keep customer informed as to progress of his order. 


6. Handle complaints in such a way that both custo 
and company are satisfied. 


7. Do good turns for his customers: pb 
(a) Systematically call on accounts when he feels cus! 
tomer’s supplies should be replenished. 
(b) Carefully train customer’s operators. | 
(c) Keep them up to date on new Ditto applications that} 
might help them.» 
(d) When possible, personally deliver supplies which a 
urgently needed. : 
(e) Occasionally drop in on customer’s people who were } 
on deal at start, but who no longer are directly coi 
cerned with it to let them know how well applicatio 
functions. 


8. Suggest to customers how they can make greater use| 
of Ditto equipment and thus realize more from their invest: | 
ment. } 


9. Be sure to notify customer of change in price that wi 
be of benefit. 


10. Show customer the entire line, then recommend the | 


particular product that will most adequately serve h 
purpose. ; 


(a) Know how to let customer know he is busy helpin . 
him. 

Self-Improvement 

He must know and interpret company policies, pract 
and terms to customers. 

To do this he must: 

1. Study all communications from home office. 

2. Attend all sales meetings. 

3. Be thoroughly familiar with price book. 


4. Understand the purpose of all company policies an 
practices. 


5. Believe in his product and his company. 
Cooperation . 
He must be able to secure willing cooperation from 
fellow employees and outside vendors (ie. printers, other 
office equipment people, etc.) 
To do this he must: 
1. Realize the importance of his ideas and be able to | 


sell them in the form of suggestions rather than making 
complaints. 


2. Be as considerate of these people as he is of his cus 
tomers. 
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forking Conditions 
ll. May have extensive driving in all kinds of weather. 


2. May have considerable walking to do in connection 
‘ith calls. 


3. Will have irregular hours with frequent evening and 
week-end calls. 


4. May have infrequent out-of-town calls. 
5. Ordinarily can be home most nights. 


Figure 2: Merit Rating Form for a Branch Salesman 
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‘ian working under your direction and to indicate to you where the man needs help to be of maximum effectiveness. The form 
jidicates your judgment of him as a human being and your judgment of his past and present performance. Before making a judg- 
tent on any trait, read the description of the trait, and the phrases showing five degrees of the trait. Ask yourself how this man 
jompares with others who are doing work of this kind. Then indicate the man’s standing by placing a check in the box opposite 
he phrases most nearly describing his qualification. 

Make each judgment as honestly and objectively as you can. Upon your judgment largely depends your success in helping 


| General Statement: This rating scale has been designed to furnish management with your careful judgment concerning the 


lim achieve the utmost effectiveness for you. 


foice and Speech 


Is his voice irritating or pleasant? Can you easily hear 
what he says? Does he mumble, talk with an accent which 
offends or baffles listeners or is his speech clear and distinct? 
OH Irritating or indistinct. 

O Understandable but rather unpleasant. 

(1 Neither conspicuously pleasant nor unpleasant. 

OO Definitely pleasant and distinct. 

. O Exceptionally clear and pleasing. 


| 
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Appearance 


What sort of first impression does he make? Does he look 
like a well set-up, healthy, energetic person? Has he bodily 
or facial characteristics which might seriously hamper him? 
Is he well groomed or slovenly? Erect or slouchy? Attrac- 
tive or unattractive in appearance? 

1. O Impressive; commands admiration. 

2. 0 Creates distinctly favorable impression. 
3. 0 Suitable, acceptable. 

4. (1 Creates rather unfavorable impression. 

5. (1 Creates unfavorable impression, unsuitable. 


Ability To Present. Ideas 


Does he speak logically and convincingly? Or does he tend 
to be vague, confused or illogical? 
. O Confused and illogical. 
. O Tends to scatter or to become involved. 
. O Usually gets his ideas across well. 
. O Shows ability to express himself clearly. 
- O Unusually logical, clear and convincing. 
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Judgment 


Does he impress you as a person whose judgment would 
be dependable even under stress? Or is he hasty, erratic, 
biased, swayed by his feelings? 

1. O Inspires unusual confidence in probable soundness 

of judgment. 
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2. 0) Gives reassuring evidences of habit of considered 
judgment. 

3. O Acts judiciously in ordinary circumstances. 

4. C1 Shows tendencies to react impulsively and with- 
out restraint. 

5. 0 Notably lacking in balance and strength. 


Alertness 


How readily does he grasp the meaning of new ideas pre- 
sented either orally or in writing? Is he slow to apprehend 
even the most obvious points or does he understand quickly, 
even though the idea is new, involved or difficult? 


1. OD) Slow in grasping the obvious. Often misunderstands 
meaning. 

2. O) Slow to understand subtle points. 
cessive explanation. 

3. DO Nearly always grasps meaning. 

4. 0) Rather quick in understanding new ideas. 

5. 0 Exceptionally keen and quick to understand. 


Requires ex- 


Emotional Stability 


How well poised is he emotionally? Is he touchy, sensi- 
tive to criticism, easily upset? Is he irritated or impatient 
when things go wrong? Or does he keep an even keel? 
O) Oversensitive. Easily disconcerted. 

O Occasionally impatient or irritated. 

0) Well poised most of the time. 

0 Satisfactory self-command. 

O Shows exceptional poise, calmness and good humor 
under stress. 


SAS Sue 


Self-confidence 

Does he seem uncertain of himself, hesitant, lacking in 
assurance, easily bluffed?, Or is he wholesomely self- 
confident and assured? 

1. O Shows superior self-confidence. 

2. O Wholesomely self-confident. 


iP GI 
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3. C1 Moderately confident of himself. 
4. (1) Appears to be over-self-confident. 
5. 0 Timid. Hesitant. Easily influenced. 


Friendliness 


Is he a likable person? Are his fellow workers and sub- 
ordinates drawn to him or kept at a distance? Does he 
command personal loyalty and devotion? 

1. O An inspirer of personal devotion and loyalty. 

2. O) Draws many friends to him. 

3. 0 Approachable. Likable. 

4, 1 Does not easily attract friends. 

5. O Keeps people at a distance. 


Financial Responsibility 


Consider the man’s ability to handle his own finances. 
Is he inclined to spend beyond his means? Is he able to 
save money? Does he or his wife have extravagant habits? 

1. O Prudent and farsighted in use of his money; never 

has financial difficulties. 
. O Manages his affairs satisfactorily. 
. O Has occasional financial difficulties. 
QO) Usually able to handle his: finances successfully. 
. O Exercises little care in handling his finances. 


Health 


Are his physical energy, endurance, physique and general 
health such as to enable him to perform his job satis- 
factorily? 

1. O Exceptionally active; lots of energy and endur- 

ance. 

2. O Sufficiently healthy and energetic to handle the job. 

3. O Sufficiently healthy to handle job, but not overly 

energetic. 

4. 0 Frequently ill, limits effectiveness to company. 

5. O Sickly—seriously affects his work. 


or 1 Go 2 


Personal Fitness for Position 


In the light of all the evidence regarding this person’s 
characteristics, whether mentioned above or not, how do 
you rate his personal suitability for the work he is now 
doing? 

1. O) Unsuited for this work, would not recommend. 

OO Might do well. Recommend with hesitance. 
O Consider him adequate. 

1) Recommend with confidence. 

OO Recommend with enthusiasm. 


QUALITY OF WORK 
Balance of Sales Job 


Sere cae 


Does he sell the complete line? Does he give adequate 
emphasis to all items in line? 
. O Does not make quota on any item. 
. O Makes quota on some items. 
. O Makes quota on most items. 
- O Makes quota on all items. 
. O) Makes consistently above quota on all items. 
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Distribution of Time 


Does he devote the proper amount of time to develop- 
ing new customers? Does he spend too much time with 


present customers to the neglect of prospects? Is he active 
in new applications with present customers? 


1. O Does not put in a full day’s work. 

2. 0) On job eight hours—but spends too much selling 
time in office. 

3. 1 Devotes most of time to servicing present cus- 
tomers. 

4. [1 Spends most of selling day with prospects. 

5. O Spends most of selling days with prospects and 


customers. 
ing old business and securing new business. 


Planning and Organizing 


Does he plan his work so travel is at a minimum? Is 
he ready for any eventuality regarding individual sales 
presentations? 


. OD Makes calls on hit-or-miss basis. 


. O Occasionally does sound planning—is not consistent. 
. O Plans most of the time. 
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Makes plan work... | 
Use and Care of Sales Aids 


Does he make full use of promotional tools? Does he 
make use of advertising department facilities in develop- 
ing business? Is sales kit up to date and presentable? 

1. O Kit is complete and presentable. Salesman con- 

sistently carries it and uses it. Has developed own 


Divides time 50-50 between maintain- 


. O Makes plans for calls but has no guiding objective. 


O Makes sound plans for immediate work and future, © 


sales tools. 

2. 0) Has complete kit in orderly condition. Uses it — 
consistently. 

3. O Kit is presentable, not complete; carries it only © 
occasionally. 

4. 0 Sales kit badly kept; rarely used. 

5. O Disorderly—incomplete—unfit for use. 


Knowledge of Territory Activity 


Does he cover territory thoroughly enough to be aware | 


of activities of competition? Does he know men with’ 


authority to buy in the companies on which he calls? Does 
he know what companies are nonusers and why? 


1. O Is uninformed, because of personal inactivity, as | 


to these factors. 


2. (1 Has some acquaintance with those in authority. 
Uninformed on competition. 

3. O Knows activities of competitors. Has developed 
useful contacts in territory. ‘ 

4. 0 Makes distinct effort to obtain contacts and in- 
formation ‘regarding customers and competition. 

5. 0 Has contacted all prospective businesses in ter- 


ritory. Knows men in authority. Has sound 


estimate of business value to Ditto. 


Cooperation 


Does he submit required reports promptly? Is he a 


good team worker? 
1. O Distinctly uncooperative. 
2. O Sometimes slow to cooperate—will not cooperate 
with some in organization. 
3. C1 Cooperates willingly when asked. 
4. O Excellent team worker. 
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5. LC Goes out of his way to enlist cooperation from all 
with whom he works. 


Customer Relations 


Is he well liked by them? Does he let them push him 
around? Do they respect him? Does he follow rules and 
policies with them? Does he handle complaints satisfac- 
torily? 

1. 4) Customers lack respect and confidence. He has 

antagonized them frequently. 

2. O) Gets along with most customers—they demand too 

much and get too much unreasonable service. 


3. LJ Most customers like him, some are too demanding. 
4. 0 Well received by customers. 
5. (1 Customers like and respect him. Are reasonable in 


demands. 


Quantity of Work 


Does this man cover the ground? Is his activity equal 
to demands of his territory? 

1. O Does not meet minimum requirements. 

2. 0) Frequently does not meet activity requirements. 

8. 0 Does what is expected of him. 

4. (1) Very industrious, handles territory well. 

5. 0) Superior activity record. 


Adaptability 
Can he meet changing conditions of competition? Does 
he meet unusual conditions wisely and effectively? 
1.0 Very slow in adjusting himself. 
. O Not as adaptable as he should be. 
. O Only average adaptability. 
. O Meets new situations satisfactorily. 
. DO Anticipates new conditions intelligently. 


Job Knowledge 


Does he know the product or line thoroughly? Does he 
keep up to date on company information concerning prod- 
uct use and change? 

1. O Has complete mastery of product or line. Keeps 

up to date on all changes. 
. 0 Well informed on product or line. 
. O Knowledge enough for average production. 
. O Sometimes misses sales through lack of knowledge. 
. O Will not or cannot acquire necessary information. 


Dependability 
Can you take his reports as accurate? Is he reliable in 
what he says to you and to the customer? Will he carry out 
orders and suggestions completely? 
. O Seriously lacking. in dependability. 
. O Frequently needs supervision. 
. O Adequate, sometimes requires checking. 
. O Very reliable. Requires very little follow-up. 
. O Extremely reliable. Requires no follow-up. 
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Attitude 


Is he open-minded about changes? Is he sold on company 
products and policy? Does he accept direction readily? 


1. O Very open-minded. Eager for suggestions. 
2. (1 Good team worker. Takes direction well. 
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3. O Satisfactory, no management problem. 

4. 1 Sometimes reluctant to change methods. Resents 
suggestions. 

5. O Very difficult attitude, not open-minded at all. 


Comparison with Other Men without Regard to 
Length of Service 


How does this man compare with the best men you have? 
. O A real find, among our best. 

. O Better than most. 

. O On a par with most experienced men. 

. O Not up to average, but promising. 

. O Definitely not in same class wit’ Ider men. 
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Comparison with Men with Same Length of Service 


1. O) Definitely below average. 

2. O A little backward but coming along. 
3. 0 Average prospect. 

4. 0) Definitely above average. 

5. O A real find, among our best. 


Evidence of Growth 


Has this man demonstrated that he can profit from ex- 
perience? Has he developed in skill and proficiency? Has 
he continued to acquire knowledge? 

O) Unusual growth. 

LC Very good progress. 

O Average improvement. 

CL Growth spotty, uneven. 
O Has not developed at all. 
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Possibility for Future Growth 


Has this man about reached his level? Is he still grow- 
ing? Does he try to improve himself? Is he ambitious to 
get ahead? 

1. O Very limited capacity for growth. 

O) May develop. Lacks ambition. 
O Fair possibilities. 

O Better than average. 

O Will grow indefinitely. 
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Management Material 


Should this man be listed as a possibility for managerial 
work? Is he a potentially good leader? Does he have those 
characteristics which indicate executive possibilities? 

1. O Definitely no ability as a manager. 

OO Less ability than the average. 

OD As good as the average would be. 
O Great possibilities after experience. 
1 Ready now for promotion. 
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* * * 


What was the reaction of salesman to this rating? 
Even the best men need help. If there are qualities that 
could be improved, what corrective steps do you plan to 
take? 
What are your recommendations regarding this salesman? 
Check one of spaces below. 
O) E—Excellent material for promotion to manager or 
resident salesman. 
What are your plans in this respect? 
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CO) G—Good material for promotion to more responsible 
territory. 
What are your plans in this respect? 

C) A—Adequate for current assignment, needs training 
and supervision. 
What are your plans in this respect? 

1 R—Inadequate for current assignment. 
What are your plans in this respect? 


Figure 3: Weighted Values of Rating Factors! 


Factor Value 

Voleenntigre elas sonia pee 1 2 3 4 5 
Appearances ..05.)abe A/N peek es 1 2 3 4 5 
Alertness! tame sinner a a) 1 2 3 4 5 
Ability to present ideas........ 2 4 6 8 10 
Judgmente wcsan. ete 3 6 She 12 Ve 
Emotional stability............ 3 6 9 12 15 
Self-confidence................ 2 4 6 8 10 
Briendliness#2)\y2oe ene 2 3 4 5 
Financial responsibility......... 2 4 6 8 10 
Healther tometer anon ite oe 1 2 3 4 5 
Personal fitness................ Q 4 6 8 10 
Balance of sales job............ 1 2 3 4 5 
Distribution of time........... 1 Q 3 4 5 
Planning and organizing........ 2 4 6 8 10 
Use and care of sales aids....... 1 2 3 4 5 
Knowledge of territory activity. 1 2 38 4 5 
Cooperation: 2). 22.) ee 1 2 3 A 5 
Customer relations............. 2 4 6 8 10 
Quantity of work.............. Q 4 6 8 10 
Adaptabilitysc)).,0) 4. ..5.0.0-H8 Bit CATE Os Gevigg 
Job knowledge................ 3 6 Die 120 AS 
Dependability................. Q 4 6 8 10 
Attitude Meenas nisin art cae 2 4 6 8 10 
Comparison with other men with- 

out regard length of service... 1 2 3 4 5 
Comparison with men with same 

length of service............. 1 2 3 4 5 
Evidence of growth............ 1 Q 3 4 5 
Possibility for future growth.... 2 4 6 8 10 
Management material.......... 2 4 6 8 10 


‘Values for each factor increase in five stages, as shown in Figure 
2. The lowest figure opposite each factor represents a salesman’s 
score if he receives the poorest rating on the factor. The highest 
figure represents his score if he receives the best rating. 


Union Shop 


(Continued from page 316) 


Counsel Arthur Goldberg said the NLRB’s second 
decision in the Ford case left these uncertainties: 


° “As to the enforceability of union security 
agreements heretofore entered into in reliance on 
board certifications. 


e“As to the enforceability of union security 
agreements hereafter entered into, or renewed, on 
the basis of old board certifications. 


? 


e “As to whether contracts containing union 
security agreements which are hereafter entered 
into or renewed on the basis of old board certifica-_ 
tions will bar elections upon the petition of com- 
peting unions.” 


With passage of the Taft-Humphrey amendment, 
all doubts will be removed. The amendment provides: 


“Section 18. No petition entertained, no investigation 
made, no election held, and no certification issued by 
the National Labor Relations Board, under any of the 
provisions of section 9 of the National Labor Relations 
Act, as amended, shall be invalid by reason of the failure 
of the Congress of Industrial Organizations to have com- 
plied with the requirements of section 9 (f), (g), or (h) 
of the aforesaid act prior to December 22, 1949, or by 
reason of the failure of the American Federation of Labor 
to have complied with the provisions of section 9 (f), 
(g), or: (h) of the aforesaid act prior to November 7, — 
1947; Provided, That no liability shall be imposed under 
any person for failure to honor any election or certificate 
referred to above, prior to the effective date of this amend- 
ment.” 


ASSESSMENTS NOT CONDITION OF EMPLOYMENT 


The assessment proposition raised by the Interna- 
tional Harvester decision is quite different. It stems 
in part from the fact that two portions of the Taft- 
Hartley Act deal with union assessments: 


e Section 302 deals with lawful deductions. It 
says membership dues may be deducted from a 
worker’s pay if authorized by him. The Depart- 
ment of Justice, which decides what deductions are 
lawful, had declared assessments to be an incidence 
of membership and, therefore, legal deductions if 
properly authorized by the individual.t 


e Section 8 (a) 3 of the act deals with unfair labor 
practices. It is an unfair labor practice even under 
a union shop contract to discharge an employee ex- 
cept for failure to tender periodic dues. The NLRB, 
not the Department of Justice, decides on what is 
an unfair labor practice and what may be considered 
periodic dues. 


It was the NLRB that ruled in the International 
Harvester case that assessments are not periodic dues. 
In so. doing, it declared illegal a UAW-CIO contract 
with the International Harvester Company that con- 
tained this provision: 


“Any employee in the bargaining unit who is a mem- 
ber of the union in good standing on the effective date 
of subsections (a) to (f), inclusive, of this section 1, as 
to such bargaining unit shall be required, as a condition 
of continuing employment with the company, to maintain 
his membership in the union to the extent of current 
monthly union dues, general assessments and initiation 


1For the Department of Justice’s ruling, see “Union Contracts 


' since the Taft-Hartley Act,” Studies in Personnel Policy, No. 94, p. 21. 
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fees, if any, commencing on the thirtieth day following 
the effective date of subsections (a) to (f) inclusive.” 


The NLRB ruled that the contract containing this 
srovision was no bar to an election sought by the 
United Electrical Workers and the AFL Carpenters. 

Many contracts call for checkoff of assessments. 
As indicated by the Department of Justice, this is 
1 lawful deduction so long as it is properly author- 
zed. Other contracts, however, not only include as- 
sessments in the checkoff clause but state in the union 
security clause that payment of assessments is a condi- 
tion of employment. It is this type of contract that 
has been declared illegal. The Taft-Humphrey bill 
m no way touches upon this aspect of union security. 


JAMEs J. BAMBRICK, JR. 
Harrop STiecuitz 
Division of Personnel Administration 


Attitude Surveys 


(Continued from page 308) 


Indifference, fooling, buffoonery and the like are 
readily apparent during the course of the survey. And 
these attitudes can usually be spotted with almost 
equal ease by anyone who examines the completed 
questionnaires—especially if the survey provides a 
write-in section. 


FRANKNESS AND HONESTY OF OPINIONS 


The work and expense that go into a survey are 
obviously wasted if employees do not say exactly 
what they think or how they feel. The question of 
frankness and candor thus becomes one of the most 
vital that can be put to executives having experience 
with attitude surveys. Because of its importance, the 
Board’s Associates may want to know precisely how 


Table 5: Frankness and Honesty of Employees’ 
Opinions as Expressed in Cooperators’ 
Attitude Surveys 


Number of Companies Having 
Experience with: 


Emplo Frank Total Companies 


Both Methods 
and Honest ? 


Written | Inter- 
Question-| _ view 
naires | Surveys 


Written | [nter- 


Question-| Views 
naires 
68 13 of 6 
14 8 
1 oan 
83 21 ve Me 
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this question was put to the cooperators. It was 


worded as follows: 


“Do you feel that the employees gave you their frank 
and honest opinions? 
Yes, in practically all cases 
Yes, in most cases 
—— Only a few were frank and honest 
——FPractically none were frank and honest 
We have no way of knowing about this” 


Granted that frankness and candor are difficult 
qualities to measure in survey findings, the cooper- 
ators’ reactions to this question are nevertheless im- 
pressive (Table 5). Not a single cooperator has a 
negative feeling about this important question. Four 
out of five feel that their employees were candid 
with few or no exceptions. One out of five feels that 
the majority of the findings were sincere and genuine. 
These data gibe with other information that Tue 
CoNnFERENCE Boarp has gathered in an informal way 
during the past decade. 


EMPLOYEES NOT IN THE SURVEY 


If, as previously shown, employees like to be in- 
cluded in attitude surveys, how do employees react 
when they are excluded? This question has special 
significance to those companies contemplating either 
sampling surveys or complete-coverage surveys that 
are limited to certain departments or divisions of the 
organization. 

Since most interview surveys use the sampling 
method, the cooperators that used the interview 
method were asked about the reaction of the em- 
ployees who were not interviewed. These are the 
responses of the fifteen companies that used the 
sampling method: 


Number of 

Response Companies 
I believe some disliked being left out............. 4 
I believe a great many disliked being left out...... 1 
No one seemed to object to being left out......... if 
We have no way of knowing about this........... 3 


The dispersion of these responses and the limited 
sample make it hazardous to attempt to reach a con- 
clusion about this question. The figures do point, 
however, to the possibilty that employees may resent 
being excluded from a survey. Thus, they also point 
to the need for taking steps to avoid that resent- 
ment. 

Telling everyone in the organization about the 
survey before it gets under way is a proven method 
of avoiding this—especially if everyone in the com- 
pany knows how the sampling method works so that 
they understand why some people are included and 
why others are excluded. 


S. Avery Ravuse 
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Tune-up Time 
(Continued from page 314) 


in the plant and contributes to the support of recre- 
ational projects among employees. The Inland Ath- 
letic Association of Inland Steel Company finances 
the Choral Club at the Indiana Harbor Works. Cater- 
pillar Tractor’s Mixed Chorus is paid for by the com- 
pany’s share of revenue derived from vending ma- 
chines located throughout the plant but owned and 
operated by outside interests. 

Motorola Inc. pays all expenses, including free 
meals on rehearsal and performance nights, for its 
choruses. Expenses include robes for women singers, 
dress suits for the men, all music, rental of a rehearsal 
hall, and salary of the director. 

Except for a small amount of money realized from 
collection of dues of 10 cents each week during the 
season, and from the sale of concert tickets, all ex- 
penses for its choral society are assumed by Marshall 
Field & Company. In addition, the management al- 
lows three days’ extra vacation with pay to members 
of the Choral Society who attend 75% of all rehearsals 
and complete the season by singing in the annual 
concert in April. 

The General Tire & Rubber Company’s mixed 
chorus is financed by the company. The S. C. John- 
son Company pays all expenses for its Girls’ Chorus 
and Men’s Glee Club, as well as for the company 
band. The 3M Male Chorus of the Minnesota Mining 
& Manufacturing Company is financed by the com- 
pany in everything except local travel expenses. The 
Hyatt Bearings Division pays operating expenses for 
the Hyatt Glee Club, but the club endeavors to defray 
the cost of two concerts held each year, although the 
company covers any deficit. 

In contrast are the Baltimore and Ohio Women’s 
Music Club and the Glee Club. These groups are 
financed almost entirely by their own members, prin- 
cipally through annual dues of $6 and from the pro- 
ceeds of annual concerts which net about $1,000 for 
each club. The company pays three fourths of the 
conductor’s salary and often pays expenses of inci- 
dental concerts of both clubs. 

Although Chase Brass & Copper Company finan- 
cially helped start its Girls’ Choral Club and pur- 
chased a used piano for rehearsals, the club has been 
self-supporting, chiefly through the assessment of 
small dues to members. 

The two units of the Mohawk Carpet Mills Mixed 
Chorus are generally self-supporting through the pro- 
ceeds from concerts it gives in and around the vicinity 
of Amsterdam, New York, where the company is 
located. The company, however, finances a trip for the 
entire chorus to appear on the Mohawk television 


show. Except for travel expenses, which are paid for | 


by the members, the Continental Illinois Bank Chorus. 
is supported by the bank. 


THE ENTERTAINMENT 


So much for the hows, whys, whens and finances. 
Now for the entertainment. 

This varies considerably. Like the Square D Chorus, 
the Chase Girls Choral Club confines its activities to 
a Christmas program for the company office. Occa- 
sionally, members may cross the street to sing the 
carols for City Hall employees or for the staff of a 
nearby newspaper, but they make no attempt to 
schedule other performances. 

Entirely different is the program of the Interna- 
tional Harvester Chorus. This group is really “big- 
time,” appearing in public on an average of almost 
once a month. It is directed by a professional musi- 
cian and has a professional accompanist. In the early 
days of the club, members sang at a number of out- 
door concerts in Chicago parks. Last season it pro- 
duced a more varied type of show with dancing, 
tableaux, comedy and other devices to take the pro- 
gram out of the normal concert bracket. Entitled “I 
Hear America Singing,” this show was four years in 
the making and gives a kaleidoscopic view of Ameri- 
can music beginning with Plymouth Rock days and 
continuing through to the 1951 Hit Parade. Mem- 


bers are now discussing the possibility of “taking the — 


show on the road”—at least as far as the veterans’ 
hospitals in the Chicago area. 


| 


Programs produced by the Mohawk Carpet Mills i 


Mixed Chorus (which is composed of two separate 


units, the Men’s Glee Club and Ladies’ Choral Club) 


frequently take the form of variety shows. The usual 
plan is to produce a musical skit, operetta, or some 
other visual form of entertainment for the first half 
of the program and conclude with mass singing of 
selections which run from religious music to popular 
tunes. The Mixed Chorus also gives an annual Christ- 
mas program with audience participation. 

Concert-type programs with songs ranging from 
sacred to musical comedy selections are put on by the 
group from the Continental Illinois National Bank 
and Trust Company of Chicago. In addition to the 
Christmas concert and other programs for bank em- 
ployees and friends, the chorus has performed at the 
Chicago Railroad Fair and before church and civic. 
groups. 


j 
i 


The 3M Male Chorus of Minnesota Mining & Manu- i 


facturing Company participated in twenty-one pro- 
grams last season. These ranged from singing for a 
church fund-raising drive to choral accompaniment 
at the Winter Carnival coronation ceremonies of the 
city of St. Paul (where Minnesota Mining is located) . 
The group gives concerts, also, at the veterans’ hos- 
pital and before various community clubs. 


MANAGEMENT RECORD 


The Studebaker Male Chorus and Harmonettes 
travel within a radius of 200 miles of South Bend, 
Indiana, about twenty times a year to give free classi- 
cal-popular concerts. 

Every year since its organization in 1943, the 
Motorola Glee Club has appeared in six to ten public 
performances, including special tours out of Chicago, 
headquarters for Motorola Inc. Each year’s activities 
end with a big spring concert in the Civic Opera House. 
The company’s Galvin Choraleers, the girls’ unit, 
combine with the male group for several performances. 
Both units learn between twenty and thirty numbers 
during a season and all selections must be memorized 
since no music is used in a performance. They include 
sacred, secular, light opera, operetta, musical comedy, 
Negro spirituals, novelties, etc. Male singers wear 
dress suits for concerts; women singers wear concert 
robes. 

When Handel’s “Messiah” is presented each De- 
cember by Marshall Field’s Choral Society, the pro- 
gram is designed primarily for employees but inter- 
ested store patrons are welcome. At the annual 
concert in mid-April, usually given at Orchestra Hall 
in Chicago, noted concert artists such as James Mel- 
ton, John Charles Thomas, Tito Schipa and others 

have appeared with Marshall Field singers. The con- 
cert concludes the season. 


A SMALL BUT ACTIVE GROUP 


There are twenty-five members, plus a director, a 
pianist and a girls’ trio, in the Mack Printing Com- 
pany Chorus at Easton, Pennsylvania. Organized in 
1939 by a group of male employees, the group received 
management’s hearty approval. Hight of the twenty- 
three charter members are still active in the group 
which meets weekly except during the summer. Mem- 

_bers represent six of the ten departments in the com- 
pany with singers from the plant exceeding those from 
the office force. 

When the chorus was organized, it was directed by 
the father of one of the members. The present leader 
is director of music at one of the local high schools in 
the community. Programs put on by the chorus are 
varied. Most of the music is in a light, semiclassical 
vein and arrangements are often made by the director. 
The chorus has put on three minstrel shows, open to 
the public, in addition to participating in community 
activities. Engagements are usually limited to about 
four a month, but two or three a week would be on 
the schedule if the demand were answered. 

Except for salaries of the director and _ pianist, 
which are paid by the company, the chorus is finan- 
cially self-sustaining. Proceeds from activities par- 
ticipated in by the club are sufficient to pay for 
music and costumes. Chorus members pay $1 a year 
dues and each season’s activities are terminated with 
a banquet paid for out of the chorus treasury. Com- 
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pany officials and chorus members’ wives are guests 
at this affair. 


TWO CHORUSES IN A LARGE COMPANY 


The 130-member Male Chorus of the Dow Chemical 
Company of Midland, Michigan, was initiated by em- 
ployees in 1936. In 1943, Dow really went in for 
music in a big way by establishing a music depart- 
ment with a paid director, two other full-time staff 
members and a half-time employee. The director or- 
ganized a 115-member Girls Chorus that same year. 
(An orchestra, madrigal singers, and community-par- 
ticipation programs are now also part of the music 
department’s activities.) 

The two choral groups give joint programs twice 
each season—an oratorio at Christmas and a May 
festival. Almost anyone in the community desiring 
to sing in the concerts may participate in these mixed 
programs if they attend rehearsals for a six-week 
period. The Girls Chorus is open to anyone in the 
community, but the Male Chorus is restricted to Dow 
employees only because there are so many men who 
want to participate. 

The choruses are entirely company financed except 
for concert dress which members furnish. Men wear 
tuxedos; Girls Chorus members wear black formal 
skirts and white blouses. 

All rehearsals take place after work in the Dow 
Music Building, an old church bought and renovated 
for the music department’s use. Each group gives con- 
certs in nearby towns. The Male Chorus has per- 
formed twice in Sarnia, Canada, home of a Dow 
plant. Next March that group will travel to Texas, 
where company plants are located, to present four 
concerts and a television program from KPRC-TV, 
Houston. En route members will give a concert in 
Tulsa, Oklahoma, headquarters of a Dow subsidiary. 

Concerts given throughout the year are free to any- 
one in the area and tickets are distributed on the 
basis of written requests in the order received. All 
of the music groups have refreshments once a month 
after rehearsals and all sponsor dances and parties in 
the music building for their members. Picnics are held 
in June and September. 

Each fall the music department stages an operetta 
in which Dow songsters, as well as anyone in the com- 
munity. can participate. This year’s production will 
be “Rose Marie.” The annual oratorio, to be pre- 
sented on December 9 and 10, will be “Elijah.” 

Offerings are taken up at every Dow concert to pro- 
vide funds for the Midland Music Foundation. This 
foundation finances a music contest for children of the 
county to encourage development of musical talent 
among students in grade and high schools. The foun- 
dation also maintains a scholarship fund. 


Doris M. THompson 
Division of Personnel Administration 


Co i 
Eon Worker! 
Chemicals and Allied Products 
Dow Chemical Company.............. WE 


Pittsburg, Calif. 

General Aniline and Film Corporation. . 
Ansco Division 
Binghamton, N. Y. 


Hercules Powder Company, Inc........ WE 
Hercules, Calif. 
Pennsylvania Salt Manufacturing Com-| WE 
pany 
Portland, Ore. 
Rexall Drug Company................ WE 
St. Louis, Mo. 
s 
Westvaco Chemical Corp............. WE 
Green River, Wyo. 
Food and Allied Products 
General Mills, Inc. 
Manags €ity) Morc.seet ss. ee WE 
Los Angeles: Calit- ete) 4s . sacs WE 
Wichita, Kantrern2e, saihieuee oe WE 
Gerber Products Company............ WE 
Fremont, Mich. 
s 
Salkin & Linoff, Inc.................. s 
Minneapolis, Minn, 
Standard Brands, Inc................. bs) 
Jersey City, N. J. 
Machinery 
American Brake Shoe Company........ WE 
National Bearing Metal Division 
St. Louis, Mo. 
Carrom Industries, Inc................ WE 
Ludington, Mich. 
Ss 
Food Machinery & Chemcial Corp..... WE 


Peerless Pump Division 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


Friden Calculating Machine Co., Inc... 
Oakland, Calif, 


WE 


The Lummus Company............... WE 
New York, N. Y. 
Radio Corporation of America......... WE 
RCA Victor Division 
Bloomington, Ind. 
Westinghouse Electric Corporation..... WE 
Interstate 
s 
Pittsburgh, Pa. WE 
S) 
YM ee M Ege biiahs 
Acklin Stamping Company............ WE 
Toledo, O. ims | 
Aeromotor Company................. WE 
Chicago, Ill. 
Baldwin-Lima-Hamilton Corporation...| WE 


Eddystone, Pa. 


$.0399 hr. 
$.06 hr. 


$.05 hr. 


$.05 hr. 


10% 
10% 


$.164 or. 
9.3% hr. 


$.06 hr. 
$.085 hr. 
$.05 hr. 
$.05 hr. 


6% 
5% 


$17.34mo. 


$.06 hr. 


$.05 hr. 


$.05 hr. 
$.10 hr. 


Increase 


Date 


Effective 


5-7-51 
7-751 


7-6-51 


8-11-51 


5-11-51 


5-11-51 
7-42-51 


6-15-51 
9-1-51 
6-14-51 
72-51 


7-27-51 
1-16-51 


1-15-50 


6-18-51 


6-25-51 


6-5-51 
5-28-51 


2-5-51 


2-2-51 
7-30-51 


4-16-51 
4-16-51 
4-16-51 


.| 4-16-51 


6-25-51 
5-16-51 


1-44-51 


Remarks 


Rate prior to increase was $1.812 hour, effective 10-9-50. Wage 
reopening 7-52. (Int’l] Chemical Workers, AFL) 

Additional 1¢ for second shift, 2¢ for third shift. Four weeks’ vacation 
after 20 years’ service. Wage reopening 1-1-52. Contract expires 
6-30-52. (Int’] Chemical Workers, AFL) 

Increase does not affect maintenance workers. Rate prior to increase _ 
was $1.85 hour, effective 2-1-51. Wage reopening once in 1951 and 
once in 1952. (Oil Workers Int’! Union, CIO) 

Cost of living increase of 1% for 1% increase in BLS index if approved 
by WSB. Rate prior to increase was $1.52 hour, effective 11-50. 
(Int’] Chemical Workers, AFL) 

Increase includes medical and hospital insurance. Wage reopening 
5-11-52. (United Gas, Coke and Chemical Workers, CIO) 

Same benefits as above. (No union) 

Additional increase of 3% (approx. 5¢ hour) if 10% ceiling of WSB 
is lifted. New rates range from $1.47-$2.23 hour. Contract expires 
6-23-52. (UMW, Dist. 50, Ind.) 


(American Federation of Grain Millers, AFL) 

(American Federation of Grain Millers, AFL) 

(American Federation of Grain Millers, AFL) 

Two additional paid holidays. New starting rates: $1.10, men; 
$1.025, women. Wage reopening 3-31-52 and 10-31-52. (Retail, 
Wholesale and Department Store Union, CIO) 

Same benefits as above. (No union) 

We Pape gion 1-52. (Amal. Meat Cutters and Butcher Workman, 
AFL 


Wage reopening 9-30-51. (Office Employees’ Int’l] Union, AFL) 


(Int'l Ass’n of Machinists, AFL) 


Additional insurance and vacation allowance. Increased holidays to 
total of 6. (Wage reopening 1-1-52. (UAW, AFL) 

Same benefits as above. (No union) 

Prorated vacation credit after 1 year’s service if laid off. Full sick 
leave pay up to 40 hours per year after 1 year’s service, with 1 day 
waiting period except for occupational injury. Company to pay 75% 
for Blue Cross, ichiding dependents. All benefits subject to WSB 
approval. Contract expires 5-27-52. (Int’l Union of Mine, Mill 
and Smelter Workers, Ind.) 

Cost of living adjustment of 1¢ for each 1.14 point change for July 
only. Prior to increase rates ranged from $1.30 to $2.20 hour, effec- 
tive 4-24-50. Wage reopening 7-1-51. (Int’l Ass’n of Machinists, 
AFL) 

Wage reopening 12-14-51. (Office Employees’ Int’l Union, AFL) 


Hospital insurance benefits. (Int’] Brotherhood of Electrical Work- 
ers, AFL) : 


Wage reopening 2-1-52. (Int'l Bro. of Electrical Workers, AFL; 
Int’l Union of Electrical Radio and Machine Workers, CIO) 

Same as above. (Int’l Bro. of Electrical Workers, AFL; Int’] Union 
of Electrical Radio and Machine Workers, CIO) 

Wage reopening 10-1-51. (United Electrical, Radio and Machine 
Workers, Ind.) 

Same as above. (United Electrical, Radio and Machine Workers, Ind. 


Additional 4¢ increase, effective 7-1-51; subject to WSB approval. 
Sixty-day reopening clause. (UAW, CIO) 

Three weeks’ vacation pay with 2 weeks time off after 25 years’ 
service. Wage reopening 11-15-51. (Int’l Union of Electrical, 
Radio and Machine Workers, CIO) 


280 |Prior increase 8¢ hour, effective 11-20-50. (Int’l Brotherhood of 


Electrical Workers, AFL) 
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Wage Adjustments Announced Prior to August 15, 1951—Continued 


Type 
Company of 
Worker! 
Metal Manufactures (Continued) 
Pvtarellen Gon ihn dees .: taste siesaady wae WE 
Decatur, Ill. 
S 
Revere Copper & Brass Inc............ WE 
Rome, N. Y 
The Singer Manufacturing Co......... WE 
Elizabeth, N. J. 
Paper and Allied Products 
American Coating Mills............... WE 
Elkhart, Ind. 
Columbia Box Board Mills, Inc........ WE 
Chatham, N. Y. 
Eastern Corporation.................. WE 
Bangor, Me. 
S 
Hollingsworth and Vose Company...... WE 
East Walpole, Mass. 
Kieckhefer Container Company........ WE 
Delair, N. J. 
Richfield Oil Corporation.............. WE 
Los Angeles, Calif. 
Textiles and Allied Products 
American Enka Corporation........... WE 
Ashville, N. C. 
American Rock Wool Corporation...... WE 
Cleveland, O. 
Ludlow Manufacturing & Sales Company| WE 
Ludlow, Mass. 
Allentown, Pa. 
Rock River Cotton Company.......... WE 
Jamesville, Wisc. 
Sloane-Blabon Corporation............ WE 
Trenton, N. J. 
Tra ion and Communication 
Capital Transit Company............. WE 
Washington, D. C 
Gary Railways, Inc.................-. WE 


Gary, Ind. 


; S 
Merrill-Steavens Dry Dock & Repairs} WE 
0. 
Gulf Coast area 
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Amount 


$.05 hr. 


$.05 hr. 
approx. 
$.09 hr. 


$.06 hr. 


$.02 hr. 
$.06 hr. 


$.03 hr. 
$.0425 hr. 


$.09 hr. 
$.035 hr. 


$.02 hr. 


$.04 hr. 


$.15 hr. 


$.05 hr. 


$.05 hr. 
20% 


Increase 


Date 
Effective 


5-21-51 
5-21-51 


8-6-51 


3-16-51 


5-28-51 


7-2-51 


see 
remarks 


6-1-51 


Malsor 


7-1-51 


9-9-51 


9-9-51 
6-25-51 


Number 


Affected 


7,879 


1,336 


Q77 
190 


1,017 


1,746 


1,350 


Remarks 


Rate prior to increase ranged from $1.15 to $2.00 hour, effective 
12-1-50. Contract expires 1-24-52. (UAW, AFL) 
(No union) 


Three weeks’ vacation after 15 years of service. Two cents of the 
9¢ increase is an allowance on future cost of living rises. Entire 
increase subject to WSB approval. Cost of living adjustment of 
1¢ for 1.14 change in BLS index. Minimum rate prior to increase 
was $1.29 hour, effective 10-50. Wage reopening 9-1-58. (Mechan- 
ics Educational Society, Ind.) 

Rate prior to increase was $1.68 hour, effective 10-22-50. Contract 
expires 10-20-51. (Int’l Union of Electrical, Radio and Machine 
Workers, CIO) 


Wage reopening 60 days prior to 8-21-52. 
CIO) 

Shift differentials established at 5¢ hour and 10¢ hour for 35 employ- 
ees. Three weeks’ vacation for 10 years’ service. All subject to 
WSB approval. (Int’l Bro. of Papermakers, AFL) 

Prior to increase, rate was $1.22 hour, effective 11-6-50. Wage 
reopening 6-30-52. (Int’l Bro. of Papermakers, AFL; Int’! Bro. of 
Pulp, Sulphite and Paper Mill Workers, AFL) 

(No union) 

Rate prior to increase was $1.21 hour, effective 10-30-50. (United 
Paperworkers, CIO) 

Additional benefits of third week vacation after 15 years’ service and 
noncontributory Blue Cross hospitalization for employees and de- 
pendents, which amount to 214¢ hour. All subject to WSB approval. 
Prior weighted average hourly rate was $1.215, effective 9-25-50. 
(Int'l Bro, of Firemen and Oilers, AFL; Int’l Bro. of Pulp, Sulphite 
and Paper Mill Workers, AFL; Int’l Bro. of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, 
Warehousemen and Helpers, AFL) 

Rates now at allowable 10% level due to prior increase of 6% effective 
9-16-50. (Oil Workers Int’! Union, CIO) 


(United Paperworkers, 


Five cents of the increase subject to WSB approval. Wage reopening 
5-26-52. (United Textile Workers, AFL) 

Rate prior to increase was $1.28 hour, effective 12-15-50. Wage 
reopening on 60 days’ notice if 10% WSB formula is revised. 
(Textile Workers Union, CIO) 

Increase effective 5-1-51 in Ludlow plant; 6-15-51 in Allentown. 
Minimum rate in each plant increased to $1.10 hour. Cost of living 
adjustment of 1¢ for each 1.14 point change in BLS index. Addi- 
tional paid holiday making a total of six. Group life, hospital, 
surgical and medical insurance paid by employer. Two-year con- 
fo) with wage reopening after one year. (Textile Workers Union, 
CIO 

Quarterly cost of living adjustment of 1¢ for every 1.14 point change 
in BLS index. Rate range prior to increase was $.98 to $1.63 hour, 
effective 6-1-51. (United Textile Workers, AFL) 

Three weeks’ vacation after 15 years. One additional holiday. In- 
creased life insurance and hospital benefits. Subject to WSB ap- 
proval. (United Rubber, Cork, Linoleum and Plastic Workers, CIO) 


Increased pension benefits $20 to maximum of $70. Two additional 
paid holidays. Three weeks’ vacation after 10 instead of 15 years. 
Reduction of forces on seniority basis. Wage reopening 6-30-52. 
(Amal. Ass’n of Street, Electric Railway and Motor Coach Em- 
ployees, AFL) 

Rate prior to increase was $1.70 hour, effective 7-1-51. (Amal. 
Ass’n of Street, Electric Railway and Motor Coach Employees, 
AFL) 

Wage reopening 7—-1-52. (Same as above) 

Three weeks’ vacation after 10 years’ service. All subject to WSB 
approval. Wage reopening 3-1-52. (Industrial Union of Marine 
and Shipbuilding Workers, CIO) 
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Wage Adjustments Announced Prior to August 15, 1951—Continued 


re Increase 
Company a of i a TERA S Remarks 
t 
omer | Amount Effective Affected \] 
Transportation and Communication (C’td.) 

The New York City Board of Trans-| WE | ..... see 42,000 |Work week reduced for all employees over a period of a year—from 

portation remarks 48 to 44 hours with no loss in pay. New schedule: 44-hour week 

New York, N. Y. by 10-1-51 for half the force; 44-hour week by 1-1-52 for second 


half. Those not on a 44-hour week by 10-1-51 were granted a 
monthly bonus of 10¢ hour for the additional time. Between 1—1-52 
and 7—1—52 all workers will be assigned to the 40-hour week. Con- 
tract expires 12-31-53. (Transport Workers Union of America, 
CIO; Amal. Ass’n of Street, Electric Railway and Motor Coach 
Employees of America, AFL; Municipal Transit Workers, AFL; 
Committee representing Signalmen and Towermen; Civil Service 
Forum of New York City; American Federation of State, 
County and Municipal Workers, AFL; Brotherhood of Locomotive 
Engineers, Ind.) . 


Northwest Airlines, Inc............... ‘s) $25 mo. | 4-9-51 na. |Increase retroactive to 8-1-50 affecting flight engineers. (Int’l 
Interstate Ass’n of Machinists, AFL) 
San Antonio Transit Company......... WE | $.10 hr. | 7-1-51 712 |Rate prior to increase was $1.30 hour, effective 7-1-50. Wage re- 
San Antonio, Texas opening 7-1-52. (Amal. Ass’n of Street, Electric Railway and | 
Motor Coach Employees, AFL) x 
Miscellaneous — ( 
Cambridge Gas Light Company........ WE | $.07 hr. | 4-1-51 128 {Additional increase of 5¢ hour, retroactive to 4-1-51, subject to 
Boston, Mass. & approval by WSB by 12-31-51. Prior rate was $1.385 hour, effective 
S 4-1-50. Wage reopening 4-1-52. Contract expires 4-1-53. (UMW, 
Dist. 50, Ind.) 
Del Monte Properties Company........ WE | $.125 hr. | 7-1-51 45 |Six instead of four paid holidays. Longer vacations when plant is 
Pacific Grove, Calif. on a six-day week basis. Additional life insurance benefits. Rate 


prior to increase was $1.375 hour, effective 1-1-51. Wage reopening 
7-1-52. (Int’l Union of Mine, Mill and Smelter Workers, Ind.) 


Marshall Field and Company.......... s $3 wk. | 4-16-51 1,500 |Contract expires 5-14-52. (Building Service Employees Inter- 
Chicago, Ill. national Union, AFL) 

Southern Union Gas Company......... WE | $.08 hr. | 4-1-51 73 |Payment for first day of sick leave. Rate range prior to increase was 
Albuquerque, N. M. . $1.07 to $1.35 hour, effective 4-1-50. Wage reopening on 60 days’ 


notice prior to 8-31-51 to 4-1-53. (Int’] Hod Carriers, Building 
and Common Laborers, AFL) 


Wheeling Corrugating Company....... WE | $.145 hr. | 2-1-51 15 |Rate prior to increase was $1.315 hour, effective 9-1-49. Wage re- 
St. Louis, Mo. opening 2-1-52. (Int’l Bro. of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Warehouse- 
men and Helpers, AFL) 
1Type of worker: WE, wage earner; S, salaried employee. n.a.Not available. 
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1. The Importance of Good Supervision 


The president and vice-president of Company X may be 
jolly good fellows—and heaven knows nobody is against 
that. But to Joe Worker, this is probably a pretty academic 
matter. The president in all likelihood is not much more 
than a name to him anyway. What really counts to Joe is 
his own supervisor—the guy he takes orders from, the guy 
he sees every day. To Joe, the supervisor often is the com- 
pany. And if that supervisor is a sour apple with a large 
chip uneasily balanced on one shoulder, or a cold fish who 
has no interest in his men as individuals, chances are that 
this will show up before long in Joe’s morale—and in his 
production record. And you can translate production record 
pretty directly into profits. 

Perhaps these are some of the reasons why management 
is more and more coming to recognize the significance of 
good supervisory relations. Commonwealth Edison is an 
example of a company that decided a few years ago to in- 
vestigate this area. What they discovered, the program they 
mapped out, and how they evaluate that program today are 
all set down in the story starting on the next page. It’s 
“Accent on Supervision.” 

° 


2. The Importance of Good Workers 


The supervisor has his side of the story too. The men he 
supervises aren’t all alike. Some are cooperative; some are 
hard to get along with. Some work well; some are interested 
in doing as little as possible. Obviously, if a company can 
fairly consistently hire good workers, it makes the super- 
visor’s job that much easier. ~~ 

That’s why Pitney-Bowes supervisors have come to accept 
the company’s testing program. Skeptical at first, they 
have learned from experience that the test scores that the 
job applicant makes are a real help in selecting superior 
workers. The story of Pitney-Bowes testing program starts 
on page 354. ; 


Helping the House Hunter 


Consider the case of a good worker, happily settled in 
his own home, who is suddenly transferred to a plant in 
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another city or state. The fellow may not mind being up- 
rooted, but he can’t find an apartment for his family and 
he must buy a house in the new location. He hasn’t had 
time to sell his original home and he doesn’t have the cash 
for a down payment on a new one. It’s his dilemma—but 
provoked solely by the company’s order. In such a case, 
does the company have any obligation to help? 

With the opening of new plants and the expansion of old 
ones, more and more transfers of employees are neces- 
sary. And many more companies are having to decide 
to what extent they will help a transferred man buy a 
house. In the article on page 350, the policies of several 
firms on this matter are reviewed. 


All Quiet on Price-Wage Front 


Perhaps it is the lull before the storm, but prices and 
wages have made no spectacular news now for many months. 
There has been less than a 1% advance in consumers’ prices 
since last February, while average hourly earnings are up 
only 1.4% since that date. The transition from the peace- 
time kind of economy to semimobilization is proceding 
smoothly, in so far as the over-all statistics show a true 
picture. Some localities have experienced spotty unemploy- 
ment, particularly where consumer durable goods indus- 
tries have felt the pinch of materials allocations or a drying 
up of demand. The monthly “Review of Labor Statistics,” 
beginning on page 371, discusses some of the data and their 
implications. 


Severance Pay Today 


Severance pay may still be pie in the sky to a lot of 
workers. But to a growing minority, it’s a fact written into 
the union contract. According to a 1950 survey of 460 
union agreements, made by the Board, 9% provide for sever- 
ance pay. In 1948, it was a mere 3%. 

In what industries the bulk of these contracts are found, 
just how severance pay works, etc., are given in the story 
on page 359. A two-page tabulation, analyzing twenty of 
these contracts, is included. 


‘Most industrial relations functions 
are really part of the normal relationship 


between superior and subordinate.” That's the 
reason why Commonwealth Edison puts so much... 


ACCENT ON SUPERVISION | 


i Be many other companies after World War II, 
Commonwealth Edison decided to take a good 
look at its supervisory relations. Did supervisors 
consider themselves part of management? If not, why 
not? Were supervisors doing a good job of handling 
their people? Could they be helped to do an even 
better job? If so, how? 

To build better supervisory relationships, some 
companies hired ex-Training-Within-Industry men to 
install “J” programs.! Others called in management 
consultants and asked for advice in setting up a 
program. Some preferred to do the work them- 
selves—relying on their own experience and knowl- 
edge of their company to discover actual needs and 
to develop methods for meeting them. That’s what 
Commonwealth Edison did. 

In 1945, a committee appointed by top management 
spent weeks asking questions, talking with super- 
visors and studying what was actually going on among 
the company’s supervisors. As a result of their 
findings, the committee turned in a formal report 
saying: “A need exists for a better understanding of 
motives that prompt the actions of people; and a 
more uniform application of improved methods of 
supervision is desirable.” 

Formalities aside, the investigators agreed that 
while they had a good group of supervisors, they 
could stand more grounding in good human relations, 
and could also use coaching on how to be a supervisor. 

On that basis, top management asked the commit- 
tee to go ahead and develop a program for their super- 
visors. The committee started building a program 
that was aimed at making a supervisor a good per- 
sonnel manager as well as a good operating man. 

The program has been built piece by piece over a 
period of six years; but so carefully has the commit- 
tee planned that each part of the program has come 
to have a permanent place. Yet the program is not 
“set.” The committee expects to build and modify as 
time goes on. So far, here is what they have accom- 
plished: 


e They have established new channels of com- 


Wob-Instructor Training; Job-Methods-Training; Job-Relations- 
Training. 


munication, up, down and across the lines of their 
management organization. 

e They have defined the responsibilities and au- 
thority of supervisors. 


e They have established broad basic training for fy 


new supervisors. 


Actually the heart of Commonwealth’s program is 
not in these activities themselves, but in the fact that 
everybody in management has been in on the pro- 
gram. The over-all planning and administration is in 
the hands of the supervisory training committee, 
which is composed of line executives from all parts of 
the company. The vice-president of industrial rela- 
tions acts as chairman and the superintendent of train- 
ing serves as secretary. Middle management partici- 
pates in meetings as conference leaders. Top manage- 
ment at the outset, as already mentioned, started the 
committee looking into the problem of supervisory 
relations; and with the program under way, the top 
brass has not been content to retire to the sidelines 
but rather has played a part in many phases of the 
program. 

With all management in on it, supervisory develop- 
ment is very much a live issue—and not an extracur- 
ricular activity—at Commonwealth Edison. “Getting 
everyone in on the act” stems from their basic phil- 
osophy that most industrial relations functions are 
really a part of the normal relationship between su- 
perior and subordinate. 


THE MANAGEMENT BINDER 


In developing the program, the supervisory train- 
ing committee has drawn upon the experience and 
ideas of other companies. But basically the program 
is pretty much home grown and certainly is not 
“canned.” Since it was first appointed, the commit- 
tee’s approach has been to define the real needs of 
Commonwealth Edison and to devise or adapt meth- 
ods to meet those needs. The first problem that it 
tackled was that of communications. 

As far as Commonwealth Edison’s employees are 
concerned, the supervisor is the fountainhead of knowl- 
edge. Commonwealth Edison says to its employees, 
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“See your supervisor.” The company has taken pains 
to strengthen the basic line of communication be- 
tween the worker and his boss. Even when using other 
methods of communication, the company emphasizes 
this basic approach. Therefore, the supervisor has to 
be equipped with a wealth of information about com- 
pany affairs. He has to know the little details of ap- 
plication of company personnel policy. He has to 
know the union contract. He has to know the tech- 
niques of management. If he is to have prestige 
among his employees, he has to know what is going on 
in the company—results of operations, plans for ex- 
pansion and various problems of the business. If he 
is to command respect among his associates and 
superiors, he has to know not only what is going on 
~in his own company but the problems of the industry 
and something of national affairs as they affect his 
business. 

Commonwealth Edison’s supervisors had better than 
average knowledge in all these areas, in the opinion 
of the training committee. For the most part, how- 
ever, they had to “pick up” what they knew; there was 
no systematic method of communication. Here was a 
good place to make a start, the committee felt. And 


| in 1946, a management information service was 


started. 

_ A change in policy, new government regulations, 
new operating procedures—all kinds of general and 
specific information—now come to the supervisor for 
insertion in his “Management Binder.” Here is a 
handy reference volume which is kept right up to 
date with new inserts. For example, the company 
started an “Answer Corner” in 1947,1 as a feature 
in the employee newspaper, the Edison Round Table. 
In this column the company answers employee ques- 
tions of general interest. Reprints of all answers are 
sent to supervisors for insertion in their Management 
Binders. Then the binder can be referred to whenever 
an employee asks a question that has previously been 
-answered. These questions are answered in the col- 
umn with the following suggestion: “The question 
referring to —___—_—— is covered by the reply 
given in the Round Table for —_———_, 19—, 
Please see your supervisor. He has a copy of the 
answer in his Management Binder.” 

In this way the binder becomes a tool which he can 
use every day to inform his employees of matters 
that concern them and to answer their questions. If 
he gets rusty on some item, he can check it in his 
binder. 

The Management Binder itself is a kind of badge of 
office. All management people and only management 
people have it. The binder is a black leather ring- 
binder conveniently divided into pockets and sections 
and is labeled “Management Information, Common- 
wealth Edison Company.” The personal touch is 

‘Described in Management Record, September, 1950, p. 364. 
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added by having the supervisor’s name stamped in 
gold on the cover. 


THE MANAGEMENT FORUM 


First-line supervision in Commonwealth Edison gets 
a chance to express its ideas and make suggestions 
through the Management Forum. With almost a 
thousand management people, the company found it 
just about impossible to get all these supervisors to- 
gether at one time and still provide the facilities for 
free and open discussion. As an alternative, the com- 
pany came up with its own plan which it feels is a 
very adequate substitute. A forum does not get all 
management people together at once; but it does get 
a cross section and thus provides the opportunity for 
getting representative thinking of all management 
people on a particular question. 

A single forum consists of a group of two hundred 
supervisors, subdivided into four sections of fifty 
each. Each forum series consists of four monthly 
luncheon meetings for the members of each of the 
four sections. Forum luncheons are held every Tues- 
day from the middle of September until the first of 
June; thus, by rotation, every supervisor gets the op- 
portunity to participate in a forum series in a rela- 
tively short period of time. 

Just about all levels of management are represented 
in a forum group. A top official of the company serves 
as a chairman. Members of middle management act 
as discussion leaders. Fifty supervisors, who are par- 
ticipants in the forum, are grouped at eight round 
tables with a discussion leader as chairman at each 
table. Schedules are so arranged as to promote ac- 
quaintanceship among the various levels of manage- 
ment. No top official acts as chairman for the same 
group at more than one meeting; and the discussion 
leaders are drawn from a panel of thirty-two, with 
each member serving once a month. 

A typical meeting starts with lunch at twelve 
o’clock. After lunch, the chairman opens the meet- 
ing by introducing the subject for discussion. The 
introduction over, each discussion leader gets his own 
table group under way. For fifty-five minutes, each 
of the eight tables discusses the topic of the day. 
The leaders are careful to note all expressions of 
opinion. When time is up, each of the eight leaders 
presents an oral report of the opinions at his table, 
minority as well as majority. The meeting chairman 
then takes fifteen or twenty minutes to summarize 
the high spots of the discussion, elaborating on those 
points that he feels are pertinent. 

At the very beginning, foremen were told that they 
should speak frankly and give their honest convic- 
tions on the subjects that were being discussed. They 
soon realized that top management really wanted their 
sincere opinions and, as a result, frankness has been 
the keynote of the discussions. 
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Take the problem of defining a supervisor’s job. 
What better than to ask the supervisors themselves, 
“What makes a good supervisor?” That is how the 
supervisory training committee felt when it initiated 
the forum series to study the problem of supervision. 
Meetings were planned to get the supervisor’s think- 
ing on the following typical questions: 


“What are some of the essentials that you would in- 
clude in the training of supervisory personnel?” 

“What personal leadership traits are necessary to 
supervise people effectively?” 

“What are some of the things supervisors do that tend 
to create a to-hell-with-it attitude on the part of sub- 
ordinates?” 

“What are some of the things subordinates do (super- 
visors or employees) which irritate superiors and tend 
to interfere with efficient discharge of management re- 
sponsibilities?” 

“What do you think should be done to strengthen 
supervisory positions as part of the management struc- 
ture?” 


Questions like these gave supervisors a real oppor- 
tunity at the start of the program to tell manage- 
ment what they thought. Their ideas and suggestions 
gave the company a good basis on which to build the 
program. What’s more, supervisors knew they had 
the opportunity to get their thinking all the way up 
the line to top management. 


During the discussions of personal leadership, the 
committee decided to gather the raw material from 
the forums into a Code for Supervision. This Code for 
Supervision would represent management’s think- 
ing on what the job of supervision really meant. As 
some of the general principles were formulated, the 
committee, as another practical measure, felt that 
it wanted to test some of them out and devised a series 
of case problems. The principles involved in these 
cases were discussed at great length in some sixty-four 
meetings. 


A typical case follows: 


A superior proposes a new plan of operation to one 
of his supervisors. The supervisor, who is a conscientious 
worker and a man of many years’ service, objects strenu- 
ously to the change, prophesying many difficulties if it 
is put into effect. The concrete objections which he raises, 
while numerous, are of little importance. He is evidently 
sincere in his attitude and is much disturbed over the pros- 
pect of the change. Question: How should the superior 
proceed so that the new method may be given a fair trial 
and the morale of the supervisor maintained as well? 


There is obviously no one answer to a question of 
this kind, but supervisors pitched in and discussed 
freely how they would go about handling such a situ- 
ation. The opinions expressed in these meetings not 
only gave the committee a check on principles tenta- 
tively set up but also a wealth of additional material 


for further development. (The Code for Supervision — 
is discussed separately in another section.) 

The forum idea had worked out so well that every-. 
one agreed it should be continued even though the 
code was completed. However, instead of continuing 
to discuss supervisory problems, the theme of the 
meetings was changed to problems of the public 
utility industry. Two of the topics, for example, were: 


In your judgment, what are the most important man- 
agement problems facing the industry today? 

How can we establish in the public mind, confidence 
in and respect for the privately operated electric utility? 


Forums now consider a variety of management 
problems with such questions as: 


What are the most important problems facing us as 
management employees today? 


How can the position of the first-line supervisor be |), 


made more attractive to competent employees? 

What can be done by first-line management to create 
greater employee satisfaction in working at the job itself 
... whatever it may be . . . rather than to tolerate it only 
as a means of making a living? 


What steps can be taken by management to develop 
the right man for the right job? 


Not only have supervisors been keen on the forum 
meetings but top management has been too. Top ex- 
ecutives in Commonwealth Edison who act as chair- 
men of forums feel that they have a very practical 
method for getting close to front-line management. 
They value the opportunity to get expressions of 
first-line supervisors first hand. As a result, the 
forum idea has been continued ever since its incep- 
tion in 1947 and is utilized to get the thinking and 
expression of opinion from all levels of management 
on topics that are of management interest. 


CODE FOR SUPERVISION 


“Put it in writing” is what industrial relations 
people have said for years about personnel policies. 
Commonwealth Edison’s “Code for Supervision” rep- 
resents an important written personnel policy—a 
policy of basic human relations to be followed by all 
supervisors in dealing with their subordinates. The 
code, which almost speaks for itself, is reproduced 
in full, starting on page 375. 


By the time the code was put into print and issued 
as a booklet to all management people, it was no 
novelty to any of them. At all levels they had taken 
part in formulating the ideas that were expressed in 
it. Nevertheless, to make sure that everybody under- 
stood its principles and that there was no misinterpre- 
tation as to meaning, everyone participated in local 
meetings to discuss it in detail. 

How does a man learn to be a supervisor? How 
does he come to understand labor relations, person- 
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nel policy, personal leadership, company organization, 
costs and all the other things that our supervisor has 
to know? Questions like these, asked in the early 
forums, stimulated the supervisory training commit- 
tee to develop a program of basic supervision for all 
new supervisors. Members of the committee were 
shown that a union steward, for example, who is pro- 
moted to foreman, needs help in orienting himself 
when he suddenly finds himself on the side of 
management; or an engineer, who has been in a staff 
position, needs help in learning to handle people in 
addition to dealing with technical problems. 

“Basic Supervision” is a program of training for 
new supervisors. A new supervisor may expect some- 
time during his first year to participate in this pro- 
gram. Groups, limited to about twenty-five, meet 
for one full day a week for fourteen consecutive weeks. 
Both line and staff people—whoever is best fitted for 
the job—are called upon to do the job of training. 
Local university professors are called upon for some 
‘subjects. 


The program is, of course, in addition to the normal 
on-the-job training received by the supervisor from 
his superior. It is intended to be supplementary and 


H {to provide a broad background of knowledge, grouped 


into five major sections: 


1. Company organization and policy—The new 
supervisor is given an opportunity to see a picture 
of the whole company organization and not just 
the one part with which he is familiar. He is shown 
how each part dovetails with the others. 


2. Techniques of supervision—Two short, inten- 
sive training courses are given which have almost 
universally been found valuable. Job instructor 
training and job relations training are aimed at 
giving the new man an insight into some of the very 
fundamental techniques of supervision. 


3. The union contract—Recognizing that the new 
supervisor will have to administer the union con- 
tract, the program provides him with an analysis 
of the contract and interpretation of its various 
provisions. Going beyond the contract, the pro- 
gram provides for an opportunity to study some of 
the basic problems of management-union relations. 

4. Costs in business—Every supervisor has a part 
to play in controlling costs, but he does not always 
realize just how big a part he plays in over-all 
management operations. This phase of the program 
is designed to give him an adequate understanding 
of his part. 

5. Personnel management for the supervisor— 
Commonwealth Edison believes that every super- 
visor should be a personnel manager. To that end, 
this section is designed to give him a background 
of thinking, general principles and practical tech- 


(Continued on page 374) 
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Management Book Shelf 


Frontiers of Personnel Administration—This volume 
reports what took place at a conference on industrial 
personnel, sponsored by the department of industrial en- 
gineering of Columbia University. In addition to papers 
that were presented at the week-long session, the con- 
clusions based on the group discussions are given. 

Both personnel executives and line supervisors attended 
the conferences—together for some sessions, but separately 
for others. Each group had a chance to express what it 
thought of the other. 

Personnel executives expressed six major problems: 


1. Personnel men have trouble with line supervisors who 
find it difficult to adjust to new personnel policies. 

2. Personnel men are accused of invading the domain of 
the line supervisors. 

8. Personnel people feel that the line supervisors have a 
different outlook concerning such matters as promotion, 
hiring, wages, transfers, discharges, etc. 

4. Personnel men feel that the line supervisors are not 
conscious enough of “human relations.” 

5. Personnel men feel that the line supervisors dislike 
keeping good personnel records. 

6. Personnel men have difficulty in getting line super- 
visors to understand and carry out a new labor contract 


For their part, line supervisors: 


1. Are of the opinion that personnel problems are ill- 
defined and unclear. 


2. Can’t see the need for personnel work. They say, 
“Tt’s a gravy job.” 

3. Believe their problems are not understood by the per- 
sonnel people. 


4. Believe that they tend to be by-passed by the person- 
nel people on company policies. 

5. Believe they are not given enough information about 
new employees by the personnel people. 


From the conferences, particularly the attitude and action 
of the personnel men, the conference staff came to a con- 
clusion that there is a significant problem of “status 
anxiety” among personnel executives. 


“Tt appeared to us that there was an underlying problem 
of position in the organization. Time and again, references 
were noted where the personnel executive saw himself as 
being in an ill-defined, insecure position. He seemed to 
feel that the top management wasn’t backing him up in 
the same way it backed up the line or the financial depart- 
ment.” Such anxiety, the conference staff feels, “‘is of con- 
siderable importance since there is evidence that it has an 
effect upon efficiency.” 

Executive development, supervisory training, communi- 
cations and the future of personnel administration are 
among the subjects of the papers which are reproduced. 
A bibliography lists more than a thousand books and 
articles on personnel. Columbia Industrial Reports, 1951 
Series, No. 1, Department of Industrial Engineering, 
Columbia University, New York, 1951, 151 pp., $12.50. 


When the Transferred Man Buys a House 


While recent government action eases the problem of down payment 
and carrying charges, some companies also help with loans 


O* CE again there is a reshuffling of personnel— 
and along with that go problems attendant on 
transfers. Defense contracts and a decentralization 
movement that was already well under way before the 
Korean war have resulted in the opening of many 
new plants and expansion of old ones. Once more, 
experienced supervisors and technicians have to be 
spread thin to cover the new areas of operation. 

As in World War II, the transferred employee finds 
housing for himself and his family at the new location 
a primary concern. Frequently there are no houses 
or apartments for rent, at least not within his price 
range. The only solution seems to be to buy or to 
build. He may have been living in a home purchased 
on very favorable terms, especially if he is a veteran. 
Financing the down payment on a new place may 
necessitate sale of the old one. But with rising build- 
ing costs, the buyer may have to pay considerably 
more for the new house than he paid for the old, and 
carry higher financing charges. 

Where does the company come into this picture— 
the company that has requested or required the em- 
ployee’s uprooting? Has it any obligation in the way 
of helping with the sale of the old house, down pay- 
ment on the new one and carrying charges? It is a 
question to which many personnel departments are 
now giving serious attention. 


NEW DEFENSE HOUSING ACT 


When President Truman signed the new Defense 
Housing Act early in September, the situation was im- 
proved for those who wanted to buy a moderately 
priced residence. Credit restrictions were eased on 
houses that cost up to $12,000. (In 1950, 58% of all 
houses purchased in the United States, both new and 
old, sold for less than $10,000.) 

Under a former ruling, Regulation X,1 veterans 
were required to make a minimum down payment of 
7.1% on a house costing $7,000 or less; 10% on a 
house costing between $7,000 and $10,000; and 15.8% 
on a house between $10,000 and $12,000; the amorti- 
zation period was twenty years. Under the new lib- 
eralized terms, the veteran is given twenty-five years 
to repay a housing loan. The down payment is as low 
as 4% on a house costing $7,000 or less; 6% on houses 


Issued October 12, 1950, by the Federal Reserve Board and the 
Housing and Home Finance Agency. 
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costing between $7,000 and $10,000; and 8% on 
houses between $10,000 and $12,000. 


For nonveterans, the credit regulations have been 


liberalized as follows: 


Previous Requirements 


Houses Costing Down Payment Amortization 
$7,000) or leas Saas 17.1% 20 year 
$75000-810,000 55, 0.400507 05005 uaea 23.0% 20 year 
$10,000-$12,000......... edt te (saree 25.8% 20 year 

: Present Requirements 

Houses Costing Down Payment Amortization 
$7,000; or leas} ciclo bh. kis See 10.0% 25 year 
$7,000-S10,0008. cco 248 2s atten 15.0% 25 year 
$105000-812;000 05 3205.8 oo. sidiacee ee 20.0% 25 year 


Housing loans are made chiefly by banks, insurance 
companies and savings and loan associations. Under 
the GI Bill of Rights the government insured such 
loans made to veterans up to a maximum of $4,000. 
This has been increased to $7,500. Thus, if a trans- 
ferred employee is a veteran who has taken advan- 
tage of the maximum government guarantee for a loan 
at one location, he still has the difference of $3,500 
to call upon as guarantee for a new loan in buying a 
second home. 


RESTORATION OF GUARANTEE 

There is, too, the possibility of obtaining a “restora- 
tion of guarantee.” This is reinstatement, under cer- 
tain circumstances, of the veteran’s rights to a gov- 
ernment-guaranteed loan. If a veteran has already 
made use of the maximum government guarantee in 
purchasing a home, he can obtain another if he pro- 
vides evidence that he has to move to another city 
to hold his job. He writes to his regional office of the 
Veterans Administration, requesting a restoration of 
guarantee, accompanying his letter with one signed 
by his employer. The latter explains that the em- 
ployee is being transferred to a location outside com- 
muting distance from his present home. The regional 
VA office submits the request and the employer’s 
letter to Washington, where the petition is acted upon. 
Such requests are usually granted, which means that 
the veteran can exercise his full rights in the pur- 
chase of a house a second time, just as if he had not 
utilized them in the first instance. 


About five years ago, when housing was an espe- 
cially pressing problem, THe ConrereNce Boarp 
queried a number of companies relative to whether 
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they were assisting transferred employees in the dis- 
position of their old homes and the purchase of new 
ones. Recently a check was made to determine 
whether there had been any change in these practices. 


NO LOSS IN REAL VALUE 


Few differences were found. Companies still are 
inclined to stay clear of involvement with real estate 
financing. A transfer, some point out, usually means 
‘a promotion to the employee. He is, therefore, usu- 
ally able to meet an increase in the cost of housing. 
Tf he has to buy a new home at inflated value, he 
) also is selling the old one at inflated value and thus 
can be assumed to suffer no loss in real value position. 
Some companies, through personal loans, help the 
employee to bridge the gap until he can obtain money 
from the sale of his old home. Some take second 
mortgages. Such loans, however, almost invariably 
are made on an individual basis, and are not a prac- 
tice under uniform company policy. 


A manufacturer of electrical equipment has an 
announced policy of offering to purchase a transferred 
employee’s home, if the employee wishes to sell it, at 
its fair market value. Such value is established by com- 
‘petent appraisal agencies who are authorized by the 
company’s realty organization to make such ap- 
praisals. This company has made short-term loans, 
on an individual basis, to help employees with their 
down payments on houses at the locations to which 
they have been transferred. The loans have not ex- 
ceeded half a year’s pay. In addition, second mort- 
gage loans, amortized through pay deductions over 
a maximum of five years, have been made in some 
instances to supplement first-mortgage borrowing 
elsewhere. 

A foods company gives financial assistance to its 
employees by taking second mortgages. Each case 
is dealt with on its own merits. The restrictions are 
the normal precautions of making sure that the pur- 
chase is economically sound and appropriate. 

“When we recently considered whether or not we 
should assume financial losses experienced by em- 
ployees who are obliged to sell their homes as a result 
of transfer from one point to another,” an executive 
of this company explains, “our judgment and decision 
was that we should not adopt any such policy.” 

A chemical company which reported five years ago 
that it had been assisting employees in the purchase 
of homes by financing them up to “reasonable 
amounts,” upon the security of a second mortgage, 
is continuing this practice. The requests are compara- 
tively few, and the amount loaned is only that which 
is required over and above the first mortgage. 

A mining company, at the time of the previous in- 
quiry, had been making loans under an employee wel- 
fare loan plan when employees had to buy houses and 
were not able to arrange the financing through normal 
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means. They were allowed as long as three years in 
which to repay the loan. This company is continuing 
to make loans in special cases, under even more lib- 
eral terms. In recent cases it has extended the amor- 
tization period to as long as five years. 

An executive of the company writes, “We also, in 
instances, have lent the full purchase price of the home 
with the note to come due at the end of five years, 
at which time presumably the employee can then ob- 
tain outside financing if necessary. . . . We have no 
definite company policy in this respect, but handle 
each case on its merits.” 


Financial advances to transferred employees who 
have purchased homes have been made by a manu- 
facturer of automotive parts within recent years. 
The instances, however, have been few. The loans are 
being repaid by deductions from the employee’s semi- 
monthly check “supplemented by any extra compen- 
sation that may be paid at the end of a successful 
year.” 


MONEY LOANED ON PERSONAL NOTE 


Another foods company helps many of its employees 
to purchase homes either through lending them 
money on a personal note or taking a second mortgage 
which they pay back through pay deductions. The 
company’s president comments: 


“We are confronted continually with transferring men, 
because of their skills, to new or other plants and invari- 
ably have the problem of their owning their own homes 
where they live, and wanting to buy their own homes in 
the location to which they are being transferred. 

“When we have to meet the problem of what they are 
going to do for a home, we find they almost always need 
a substantial loan. In most instances this is partially 
paid back when they sell the home in their former loca- 
tion, and the balance they usually pay in about three 
years. We feel it is only fair to help them in this way.” 


A beverage manufacturer assumes no responsibility 
for underwriting the purchase of a home if the trans- 
ferred employee finds it necessary to buy. 


“We have had very few instances of real hardship,” an 
executive of this company explains, “since the transferred 
employees have been able to rent a place to live. Or if 
they already owned a house, they have been able to sell 
it, which enabled them to make a purchase at their new 
location. 

“We do not wish to make a practice of financing the 
purchase of homes, as it creates an undesirable precedent. 
So far, we have been able to avoid it by giving the em- 
ployees sufficient time to find a desirable place to live.” 


No company was found which reimbursed an em- 
ployee for any real estate loss he might incur in trans- 
ferring from one locality to another. 


GENEVA SEYBOLD 
Division of Personnel Administration 


THE POST-KOREA PICTURE... 


How Unions Keep Members (| 


Two thirds of 602 post-Korea union contracts 602 CONTRACTS=100% 
analyzed by The Conference Board provide some 
form of compulsory union membership. Most 
frequent (slightly over one third) is the union 
shop, under which the employer agrees that to 
keep their jobs all present workers must be union Yj UNION 
members and all new workers must join the union. SECURITY CLAUSE 
One out of five contracts provide maintenance 32.6% Y 
of membership. A maintenance of membership 
clause says that workers who are in the union 
have to stay in, those who are not members ote RRS 
don't have to join. The modified union shop Pee 
appears in 11.5%. This is a combination of main- 
tenance of membership for present workers (those 


-in must stay in, those out may stay out) and FI 
union shop for new workers. 277 CONTRACTS = 100% 


The long-established AFL has, as can be seen 
by the chart at right, a great many union shop 
contracts.. Many of these were formerly closed 
shops, where the language (but not necessarily 
the practice) was changed when the Taft-Hartley 
Act forbade the closed shop. 


ClO 


One third of the contracts of the more recent- 
ly organized ClO do not provide for union se- 
curity. Drives now under way by major ClO 
unions are adding to the number of union shop 
and modified union shop contracts. 


INDEPENDENT 


Ca a tlie ae, 


106 CONTRACTS = 100% 


The majority of independent union contracts 
do not provide union security clauses. Among 
the independent unions are those recently ex- 
pelled from the ClO on charges of Communist 
domination. Up to recently these unions could 
not legally sign union security contracts because 
their officials had not signed the non-Communist 
affidavits required by the Taft-Hartley Act. 


..-. ON UNION 


NEITHER UNION 
SECURITY 
NOR CHECKOFF 

Wb 


SECURITY 


How Unions Assure a Flow of Funds 


602 CONTRACTS = 100% 


PLUS CHECKOFF 
"46 Of wrere"o%0" 


AFL 
277 CONTRACTS = 100% 


C10 


219 CONTRACTS = 100% 


INDEPENDENT 
106 CONTRACTS = 100% 


All but 6.3% of the 602 contracts analyzed 
provide the union with some assurance of a flow 
of funds. A little less than half of the contracts 
(46.0%) provide this protection through a com- 
bination of a union security clause and checkoff. 
A fifth (21.4%) do so through a union security 
clause only, while a fourth (26.2%) provide the 
union with funds through checkoff alone. Only 
thirty-eight contracts do not contain either a 
union security clause or a checkoff clause. 


Of 277 AFL contracts, more than a third pro- 
vide for union security only. Many AFL unions 
don't use checkoff. This results largely from the 
long closed shop tradition of many AFL unions. 
Also, AFL leaders feel that the checkoff takes 
them further from their members. If a member 
has a gripe, the union hears of it when the shop 
steward collects his dues. With checkoff, they 
feel they lose this person-to-person relationship. 


The CIO relies heavily on the checkoff, which 
was introduced by World War Il War Labor 
Board. In more than half the ClO contracts 
analyzed (59.8%), it is combined with a union 
security clause, and in a third (30.1%) it stands 
alone. Only 5.9% of the CIO contracts, as con- 
trasted to a third for the AFL, provide for 
"union security only." 


The independent unions rely largely on the 
checkoff alone: almost half (48.1°) are in this 
category. The heavy reliance on checkoff re- 
flects the inability of many independent unions 
to secure union security contracts because their 
leaders for a long time refused to sign non- 
Communist affidavits. 


Once it was different but now... 


Supervisors Back Testing Program 


BBE ROAD that Pitney-Bowes has traveled in 
psychological testing has not always been a 
smooth one. Although the testing program has had 
the continuous support of top management since its 
inception ten years ago, it was at first viewed with 
skepticism and even hostility by some of the super- 
visors. Such attitudes have gradually given way as 
the practical value of the work has been demon- 
strated. Today there is a high degree of understand- 
ing among the supervisors of the place of testing in 
hiring, placing, transferring, and promoting workers. 
Pitney-Bowes, Inc., makes postage meters, letter- 
opening machines, and other items of equipment, 
principally for office use. It employs 1,500 men and 
women in its Stamford, Connecticut, buildings. About 
the same number of persons represent the company 
in ninety-three sales-service offices in the United 
States and Canada. The testing program reaches the 
field staff as well as both the office and plant workers 
in Stamford. 


EARLY DAYS 


When testing was first introduced at Pitney-Bowes, 
its objectives were less ambitious than they are today. 
The United States was still at peace (summer of 1941) 
but the war clouds were gathering and defense pro- 
duction was being speeded throughout the nation. 
The aircraft and machine tool industries in Connecti- 
cut already had doubled or trebled their payrolls. In 
Stamford, Pitney-Bowes was competing with other 
companies for a dwindling labor supply. 

Few among those seeking employment at that 
time were skilled workers. Tests were used to identify 
those with the desired aptitudes who could acquire the 
needed skills for production work in “quickie” train- 
ing courses. In addition, testing was needed to help 
select an expanding force of clerical workers to han- 
dle timekeeping, payroll activities, and the like. 
Finally, tests were employed during the early days to 
screen applicants for apprentice training courses. Test- 
ing proved helpful in each of these three areas. 

A typical reaction among the supervisors at the 
beginning was a you’ve-got-to-show-me one. They 
expressed considerable doubt that a person with little 
or no shop experience could take a group of job appli- 
cants into a room, give them three or four tests, and 
come out with any information of value as to which 


ones would be most likely to succeed in certain types 
of jobs. And yet, as the months rolled by, this was 
just what was happening, 


OVERCOMING OBJECTIONS 


Several factors undoubtedly contributed to subse- 
quent changes in the supervisors’ feelings about the 
testing program. The tests used were selected care- 
fully from those that-had proved their value in other 
industria] situations. From the start the testing was 
done in the open: that is, the glamour and the mys- 
tery often associated with psychological techniques 
were studiously avoided. Likewise, extravagant claims 
for what the tests could do were shunned. Employees 
and supervisors were invited to visit the testing office 
and to take the tests. Many did. 

After a while it was not uncommon for supervisors to. 
report that they were getting a better-grade worker. 
They gave a large share of the credit to the testing» 
work. The final selection of employees, of course, has 
remained a line function from the beginning. 

The company cites attitude surveys and other evi- 
dence to indicate a high-level morale among its em- 
ployees. It believes that careful job placement is im- 
portant to job satisfaction, and that the testing pro- 
gram has done much to indicate appropriate job place- 
ments. 

A common criticism of many professional workers is 
that they do not understand the problems of a line 
supervisor. An accounting unit, for example, may be 
badly in need of three additional workers on a cer-— 
tain day. The employment office may be crowded 
with a dozen or more job applicants. 

At Pitney-Bowes, the personnel department would 
be informed of the situation and go into action. The 
tests would be given and scored. Within minutes, a | 
summary of the results would be in the hands of the 
department head. He would make his choice, taking ~ 
into account his own appraisal of the candidates as 
well as the test scores. His choice almost certainly 
would be made from those making favorable scores 
on the tests, as experience at Pitney-Bowes has shown 
that to do otherwise is to gamble against the odds. 

In a period of tight employment, such as exists in 
Stamford today, any lag in selection is dangerous. If, 
after taking a battery of tests, a candidate is asked to 
wait “two or three days and then come back to see 
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‘how you made out,” he may walk out in disgust and 
‘take a job elsewhere. The procedure at Pitney-Bowes 
minimizes this possibility. 

If an applicant whose papers have been processed 
quickly is hired, the test results are written up after- 
wards and placed in his personnel folder. In ordinary 
‘times the full psychological report is prepared for a 
likely candidate before he is interviewed by the line 
supervisor. The situation which has been described 
here illustrates the flexible and practical nature of 
ithe testing program at Pitney-Bowes. It helps ex- 
plain the present acceptance of the progam by the line 
organization. 


SCOPE OF THE TESTING 


More than 600 job applicants were tested at Pit- 
ney-Bowes in 1950. This does not include the testing 
of sales and service workers in the field offices. But it 
should be mentioned that testing work for these groups 
was set up and has been supervised continuously by 
the Stamford office. In addition, a number of em- 
ployees and supervisors were given tests in 1950. 
About one applicant in three who is tested is hired. 
About 2% hours are required to test the average job 
candidate. 

_ Applicants for jobs with Pitney-Bowes fall into four 
classifications: 


Mechanical or technical work 
Clerical or office work 
Supervisory work 

Sales or service work! 


If the applicant makes a favorable impression in the 
initial interview, he will be referred to the psychologist 
for testing. The “Occupational Interest Inventory” 

is given first. (It is shown in full on page 356.) It 
contains 120 occupational] titles. On a scoring sheet, 
these occupations are divided into four “family” 
groups: clerical occupations, artistic (creative) occu- 
pations, mechanical occupations, and social contact 
occupations. A rough index of job interests is provided 
‘by this scale, which helps the psychologist choose the 
additional tests to be given. 

Candidates for clerical work may be given several 

‘of the following tests: 


Wonderlic Personnel Test. 

Minnesota Clerical Test 

Survey of Clerical Competence 

Typing Test 

Stenogauge Test 

Guilford-Zimmerman Temperament Survey 


Representative of the tests given applicants for 
shop jobs are the following. 

1The program of field testing is not described in this article. It 
should be noted that the testing for sales is distinct and separate 


from the testing for service although the two functions are in one 
division. 
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Wonderlic Personnel Test 

Arithmetical Reasoning Test 

Minnesota Paper Form Board Test 
Bennett Mechanical Comprehension Test 
Miller’s Survey of Mechanical Insight 
Kuder Preference Record 


Employees being considered for advancement to 
supervisory positions probably will be given several 
of the tests in these lists and, in addition, File’s “How 
Supervise?” and the “Wide Range Vocabulary Test.” 


A SOUND PROGRAM 


Years of experience have convinced Pitney-Bowes 
that it is undesirable to speak of IQ (intelligence quo- 
tient) scores or even of a person’s mental ability as 
determined by tests. The Wonderlic test is widely 
used in the company. It is a test of mental ability, but 
it is referred to at Pitney-Bowes as a test of general 
ability. As such its usefulness is just as great, and 
possible misunderstandings and embarrassments are 
avoided. 

In general, each applicant is judged satisfactory or 
unsatisfactory for further consideration for certain 
jobs on the basis of his test performance. But to be 
judged satisfactory does not guarantee employment. 
As has been pointed out, actual hiring is up to the 
line officer. The final decision depends upon three 
factors: the test report, the employment history, and 
the personal interview. The employment history 
might be most important in hiring a thirty-year-old 
tool and die maker. The interview might stand first 
in selecting a receptionist. Chief attention might be 
paid the test report in hiring a recent high school 


How Testing Helps Us. . .* 


If you’re a new employee, the chances are you’ve 
just finished a number of tests and inventories. Most 
of us have taken them, too. Perhaps you wondered 
why so many questions were necessary—here is the 
reason: 

These tests are designed to help us choose jobs which 
will give greater satisfaction and increase our chances 
for success. The personnel department’s testing section 
has one main job, and that is to find out what our 
greatest interests and skills are, and to see that we 
find the sort of jobs that come nearest to using these 
interests and skills. This not only helps new employees, 
but frequently helps those of us who have been here 
for some time. 

If you work in the Stamford plant, have never been 
tested, and would like to learn more about your inter- 
ests and abilities, arrange an appointment with the 
personnel department. 


*From “You and Your Job,” the Pitney-Bowes employee 
handbook. This statement is the first item in the booklet, 
following the greeting by the president. 
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Pitney-Bowes, Inc. 
Personnel Department 


x OCCUPATIONAL INTEREST INVENTORY 
GOS bos Bile A Sc ye ee 
Be ide) bese we ees a nee a es 
Mis Bue RD" CEE, CVE Seen Aer bee 
Sis. Ge (SUG: ene EEIS REY 
Totals )..c02 Sh WE tLe AAR Sa ate Ae 
INQ cos ae srspetarets aes Rea eaara eae Mosher DNC A a Teer ERE TN ge te a ACES ets Sex: M( ) F( ) 
Applicant (_ ) Employee (_) Grammar School Years.........High School......... College........ 


Favorite School Subjeet.tiz. 24 5/20 As Adee toa os ony oa cll aic sd epee ie Ac eh de 
Present Hobbies. tee. casa teins neanik an 1 ee bie & Une Lis ae eee ee ak ia ee 


Directions: This is not a test, nor are there any right or wrong answers. You are to mark with an (X) those occu- 
pations which appeal to you. Pay no attention to salary or social differences between occupations. Consider only 
your own interest and the satisfaction you would receive from the work activity. Assume that you have the ability 
necessary for each of the occupations. 


Physician 


( ) Accountant ( ) Electrician (he) 

( ) Actor ( ) Employment Clerk ( ) Poet 

( ) Advertiser (_ ) Employment Manager ( ) Policeman 

( ) Architect ( ) Engineer ( ) Private Secretary 

(_ ) Assembler (_ ) Engraver ( ) Production Engineer 
(_ ) Astronomer ( ) Explorer ( ) Production Records Clerk 
( ) Athletic Director ( ) Factory Foreman ( ) Public Stenographer 
( ) Auditor (_ ) Factory Worker ( ) Radio Announcer 

( ) Author ( ) File Clerk ( ) Radio Mechanic 

( ) Auto Designer ( ) Foreign Correspondent ( ) Rate Clerk 

(_ ) Auto Repairman ( ) General Office Clerk ( ) Real Estate Salesman 
( ) Auto Salesman ( ) Geologist ( ) Recreation Director 
(_ ) Aviator (Commercial) ( ) Hotel Manager ( ) Research Chemist 

( ) Aviation Mechanic ( ) Illustrator ( ) Retail Sales Clerk 

( ) Bank Clerk (_ ) Income Tax Specialist ( ) Scientist 

(_ ) Barber ( ) Industrial Engineer ( ) Sculptor 

( ) Biologist ( ) Interpreter ( ) Secretary 

( ) Boat Builder ( ) Interior Decorator ( ) Singer 

( ) Bookkeeper ( ) Inventor ( ) Social Worker 

( ) Budget Compiler ( ) Invoice Clerk ( ) Song Writer 

( ) Buyer (Merchandise) ( ) Jeweler ( ) Stage Director 

( ) Cabinetmaker ( ) Laboratory Technician (_ ) Statistician 

( ) Calculating Machine Operator (_ ) Landscape Architect ( ) Stenographer 

(_ ) Cartoonist (_ ) Lawyer ( ) Stock Clerk 

(_ ) Cashier ( ) Librarian ( ) Stock Market Analyst 
( ) Census Clerk (_ ) Machine Designer ( ) Tabulating Machine Operator 
( ) Clothes Designer ( ) Machinist ( ) Tax Assessor 

( ) Coach (Athletic) (_ ) Market Research Worker ( ) Teacher 

( ) Cook (_ ) Mechanical Dentist ( ) Telephone Lineman 
( ) Commercial Artist ( ) Millwright ( ) Telephone Operator 
( ) Cost Clerk ( ) Missionary ( ) Ticket Agent 

( ) Credit Manager (_ ) Music Composer ( ) Timekeeper 

( ) Dancing Teacher (_ ) Mystery Story Writer ( ) Tool Maker 

( ) Demonstrator © ( ) Newspaper Reporter ( ) Traveling Salesman 

( ) Detective (_) Office Machine Operator ( ) Truck Driver 

( ) Die Maker (_ ) Pattern Maker ( ) Typist 

( ) Draftsman ( ) Personnel Director ( ) Waitress 

( ) Dressmaker ( ) Pharmacist ( ) Watchmaker 

( ) Dramatic Critic ( ) Photographer ( ) Welder 

(__) Editorial Worker ( ) Playwright ( ) Window Trimmer 


If you have not made at least twenty checks, make up the difference by marking with a single check mark (y) those 
occupations which you consider acceptable if forced to make a choice. 


Note: The four letters in the column at the left are identified as follows: 
C=clerical A=artistic (creative) M=mechanical S=social contact 
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raduate. There are no hard and fast rules. Each case 
handled on an individual basis. 

A testing program that involves only test giving 
od test scoring is, in Pitney-Bowes’ opinion, an in- 
ymplete testing program. The company feels that 
sting should never be reduced to a mechanical pro- 
sss. What do the scores mean? What job or what 
ypes of jobs can this individual do best? What does 
e think of the judgments made by the company 
ased on the test scores and other information? 
What are some of the things he can do to prepare 
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for better jobs later on? What Pitney-Bowes is talk- 
ing about, in a word, is counseling. It believes in 
counseling as the logical final step to round out the 
testing work. It has provided counseling, and the 
service is available to new and old employees alike. 
The widespread acceptance and use of the full psycho- 
logical program at Pitney-Bowes has convinced the 
company that it is on the right track. 


STEPHEN Hasse 
Division of Personnel Administration 


Personnel Briefs 


Special Edition to Greet Newcomers 


The Ingalls Shepard Division of the Wyman-Gordon 

ompany at Harvey, Illinois, welcomed new em- 
oyees with a special issue of its employee biweekly 
~wspaper, Forging Ahead. Designed to help the new 
an become acquainted with the company and its 
jlicies, this issue contains material similar to that 
hich appears in introductory employee handbooks. 
An aerial view and map of the plant, an organiza- 
on chart which includes a photograph of each ex- 
tive and his job title, and brief descriptions of how 
ich department functions are among the features. 
rticles on the company’s various employee benefit 
ans and plant facilities bring old employees as well 
; the newcomers up to date on the latest changes and 
provements. 


Savings and Safety 


Safety measures can produce real reductions in 
sts; but to many companies the saving of lives and 
nbs is the main objective. Jones and Laughlin Steel 
orporation’s president, Ben Moreell, told employees 
1949 that J & L did not want to profit from the 
iprovement in safety performance, that the company 
d not want to make money on safety. The real ob- 
ctive was the health and welfare of the employees 
1d their families. 
J & L put this approach into practice by earmarking 
| savings from safety improvement for charitable 
irposes. Reductions in insurance and workmen’s 
mpensation costs are contributed to welfare and 
yspital activities in the towns and cities in which 
& L operates. 
For the calendar year 1949, safety improvement re- 
Ited in savings of $69,050. Savings for 1950 were 
cently calculated to total $68,775. This year the 
mpany amertded the formula, adding an extra award 
the fund of $3 per 1,000 man-hours of exposure in 
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any plant that operated a full year with a perfect rec- 
ord. Nine plant locations operated for the entire year 
without a disabling injury. 

Representatives of employees join with manage- 
ment in recommending how these savings are to be 
distributed. A typical list of causes to which the 
1950 safety savings are being distributed from one 
plant follows: 


PirtspurGH Works 


Pouth cide Hospital... 20 segs cnces dae sh eter dees hs $ 3,000 
Stiwoseph Hospital... ose es «neces Wetsekyecacns 3,000 
rain iGreen As bes act oie aesik cacusreesese Wateud a aus 3,000 
Alleghany Society for Crippled Children........... 3,000 
assavant Hospitals. 2.0. cede sees 2s adsjoene na 1,425 
UU City. weenie... Sacre bode aelte Hheecaees 1,000 
Damon Runyon Cancer Fund.................... 1,000 
Brashear Association, Inc.................:2see0 1,000 
SET HOSalIASChOO)....c5. scape Le eee 1,000 
DePaul Institute for the Deaf.................... 7715 

$18,200 


Everyone feels that it is appropriate that money 
saved through reducing pain and suffering in plant 
accidents should go to provide facilities in hospitals 
and to charitable organizations for further reducing 
pain and suffering. 


Medical Facts for Los Angeles Plants 


An attempt is being made to provide every plant 
in Los Angeles, regardless of size or classification, with 
a copy of Emergency Medical Service Bulletin, No. 3, 
published by the Medical Division of Los Angeles 
City and County Civil Defense. This bulletin covers 
not only the civil defense aspects of industrial health 
but also recruitment and training of personnel, pro- 
viding emergency medical supplies, and other phases 
of a plant’s medical program. 

Soon after the bulletin was issued, 2,400 copies were 
distributed by the city’s Medical Division to Los An- 
geles plants. Los Angeles County is also distributing 
the bulletin in areas under its jurisdiction. 


Consumers’ Price Index! 
All items 


AG 6iGiuiy sieeve le bie. wile (em Wise areyeie eC Wuh él -eaulce) ¢ 


Oy Oe we (0 )b ieee) wi mle ie eisieje seu s\s) 6 ee in 


Housefurnishings sc. js0cis since enla. 
Sundries cae eee, cen. eca see are, 


Employment Status? 
Civilian labor force 
Employed 


Nonagricultural industries........... 
Unemployed 


Production and related workers in manuf’ 
Employment 
All manufacturing* sj... rate cece. de 
Durableswatt state toctne bua sek 
Average weekly hours 
All manufacturing.................. 
Durables he Meller nels cee nen etm 


Average hourly earnings 
All manufacturing 
Durable 


Average weekly earnings 
All manufacturing 
Durable 


228) 050, 0 8) 6! a) whistinie inane: 9 ise) © pee inj is 


Turnover rates in manufacturing? 
Separations 


COCO meneame seer sear sesene 


\Natronat InpustRuL ConreRENcE Boarp 
*Bureau of the Census _ 
®Bureau of Labor Statistics 


Significant Labor Statistics 


. 1939=100 
. 1939=100 
. 1939=100 
. 1989 =100 
. 1939=100 
. 1939=100 
. 1939 =100 
. 1939 =100 

Jan. 

Jan. 

Jan. 
Jan. 1939 dollars 


1935-1939 = 100 


1939 = 100 
1939 = 100 
1939 = 100 


thousands 
thousands 
thousands 
thousands 
thousands 


thousands 
thousands 
thousands 
thousands: 
thousands 
thousands 
thousands 
thousands 
thousands 


thousands 
thousands 
thousands 


number 
number 
number 


per 100 employees 
per 100 employees 
per 100 employees 
per 100 employees 
ver 100 emplovees 


dollars 
dollars 
dollars 


dollars 
dollars 
dollars 


dollars 
dollars 
dollars 


Manion 176.1|r 175.1] 175.0] 174.3 +.6 0} 
Ar 232.8] 231.1|r 230.9/b 228.6 +.7] +9.0) 
tac 121.1] 119.6] 119.4r 119.3 +1.3] +4.6} 
aoe 155.0] 154.9] 155.0) 155.1 +.1) 48. 

yh 172.9} 172.8] 172.1] 171.9 +.1) +9.8 
«fi 139.8] 139.8|r 140.6|r 140.9 0 | +6.6 
i ite 133.9|r 133.5|r 132.8] 134.7 +.3) +3.8} 
Bin 90.9} 90.9] 91.1] 90.9 0 +.6 
eee 101.4|r 101.4|r 101.3}r 101.0 ) ~1 
ry: 173.6|r 173.2\r 172.7] 173.1 +.2} +16.6 
neo 163.5} 163.3] 163.4| 163.2 +.1) 43.7 
re 56.8] 57.1] 57.1) 574 -.5| 6.6 
Ay: a 185.8la 185.5\a 185,4}a 184.5 +.2) +8.0 


ee 


64,208} 64,382) 63,783] 62,803] 61,789 -.3}  -1, 
62,630) 62,526] 61,803] 61,193] 60,044 +.2) +. 
7,688} 7,908} 8,035] 7,440) 6,645 2.8} -5, 
54,942) 54,618] 53,768] 53,753] 53,400 +.6} +1. 
1,578) 1,856] 1,980} 1,609] 1,744. -15.0} -36. 
p 46,670 |r 46,436|r 46,559] 46,232] 45,960 +.5| 43.6 
p 15,970\r 15,829|r 15,950) 15,873] 15,928 +.9) +3.4' 
926\r 907|r 995 913 910 42.1) -2.5 
2,796|r 2,749|\r 2,687| 2,592] 2,472 +1.7) +6.4 
4,195/r 4,180|r 4,159] 4,138] 4,132 +4] | 4-1.89) 
9,627\r 9,657|\r 9,733] 9,676] 9,618 —.3) +1.6— 
1,914} 1,907] 1,893] 1,875] 1,865 +.4) 44.20 
4,842/r 4,851lr 4,835] 4,788] 4,743 —.2) =~ -.h 
6,400} 6,356} 6,377] 6,377] 6,292 +.7| +10.5— 
ip 13,080)r 12,904|r 13,053 +1.0} +1.8 
ip 7,273\r 7,240\r 7,406 +.5} +5.4 
ip 5,757\r 5,664/r 5,647 +1.6| -2.5 
40.47 40.3) 40.8! 40.7] 41.0 +.2| -1.9 
p 41.5) 41.0) 41.8!r 41.8] 42.0 +1.2 -.7 
p 39.17 39.3lr 39.5 -.5| 3.5 
ip 1.602)r 1.602] 1.601 0 +9.4 
lp 1.6987 1.688)r +.3} +10.0 
ip 1.480 r 1.487|p —.5| 47.7 
ip 64.72) 64.56] 65.32] 64.55] 64.70 +.2| +7.3 
70.267 69.21lr 70.47\r 69.60|r 69.68 +1.5] 49.2 
p 57.87 r 58.44/r 58.58|r 57.93/r 58.16 -1.0} +4.0 
le 1.552r 1.549] 1.541] 1.528] 1.518 +.2) +10.2° 
le 1.6277 1.628|r 1.615\r 1.596] 1.587 -.1) +10.3 
1.449 r 1.443|r 1,439|r 1.432] 1.422 +.44 49.1 
neh +7.0] +58.6 
at ie 4.0) +33.3 
rei .3]| -25.0 0 
pate . 6], +50.0]-+150.0 
Mie -16.31 -12.8 


aAdjusted indexes: February, 183.8; March, 184.5; eEstimated 
April, 184.6; May, 185.4; June, 185.2; July, 185.5. pPreliminary 
bBased on food prices for April 16, 1951. rRevised 
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_'N THE past year or two, unions have more fre- 
| quently demanded a termination benefit for em- 
‘loyees who are temporarily or permanently laid off. 
he layoff might be the result of a plant shutdown, a 
asonal slack, or the introduction of new machinery. 
in any case, the employee is out of pocket, and needs 
‘ome money to help cushion the job loss. Money for 
‘his purpose is called “dismissal compensation,” “ter- 
jaination allowance,” or, most commonly, “severance 


A severance pay demand was an important item in 
jeveral union packages last year. The CIO’s Inter- 
ational Union of Electrical Workers convention 
|dopted a resolution calling for severance pay based 
im 5 cents per hour for every hour of work. (This is 
‘ssentially what IUE got in the Philco contract*). 
he ILGWU authorized its officers to ask for sever- 
ince pay in all future agreements. And in Detroit, 
the CIO Brewery Workers got a city-wide severance 
»ay plan written into a five-year contract. 

Still, severance pay clauses are relatively rare com- 

dared to such employee benefits as pensions and 
xroup insurance. A 1950 Conference Board survey 
of 460 union agreements found only 9% which pro- 
vided for severance pay. This percentage, though 
small, nevertheless represents a considerable increase 
over the 3% shown in a 1948 Conference Board 
survey.” 
_ The Board’s 1950 findings on severance pay are 
similar to those of the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
im 1949. BLS studied 2,100 union agreements, of 
which 8% make some provision for severance pay. 
These are scattered throughout a wide variety of in- 
dustries. But the bulk of them occur in printing 
and publishing, rubber, and communications. Over 
50% of the contracts in these fields have severance 
pay arrangements. Other industrial groups in which 
at least 10% of the agreements include severance pay 
are: iron and steel; petroleum and coal products; 
electrical machinery; chemicals; mining and crude 
petroleum products; and banks, insurance companies, 
and other types of office employment.’ 


The present analysis of severance pay clauses made 
by the Board covers twenty union agreements signed 
-1The IUE-CIO News, May 8, 1950. 

Benefit Programs in Union Agreements,” Management Record, 
December, 1948, p. 595. 


TD ismissal Pay Provisions in Union Agreements, 1949,” Bureau 
of Labor Statistics, Monthly Labor Review, April, 1950, p. 384. 
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Severance Pay Clauses 
in Recent Union Agreements 


since 1949 (see tabulation). The contracts were sur- 
veyed to find out: How long must the employee work 
before he is eligible for severance pay? Does the 
amount he gets vary with his length of service? What 
are the minimum and maximum severance allowances? 
Does the laid-off employee get a lump sum, or install- 
ment payments? How about his accrued vacation 
allowance? 

When the answers to all these questions are added 
up, the most striking result is the wide disparity in 
severance pay practices at the present time. 


REASONS FOR GRANTING IT 


Reasons for granting severance pay are quite similar 
in all the agreements. They are usually stated as “lack 
of work” or layoffs “for reasons beyond the employee’s 
control.” Two of the agreements stipulate that sev- 
erance pay will not be granted in the case of shut- 
downs due to emergencies beyond the company’s 
control, such as natural disasters or strikes. 

Only one agreement gives the employee his choice 
of accepting either severance pay or another position 
with the company. In another, the employee is 
denied severance pay if he refuses a reasonable offer 
of other employment with the company. 

A few of the contracts provide for severance pay 
in special cases of resignation because of illness or 
old age, if agreed upon by the company and the 
union. By the terms of one contract, employees re- 
tired at sixty-five with insufficient service to qualify 
for a company pension get severance pay. The allow- 
ance in this case is one half of a week’s pay for each 
year of service after the fifth year. The maximum 
allowance is five weeks’ pay for ten years of service. 

Reasons for disqualifying an employee for sever- 
ance pay are also similar in all contracts. He may not 
collect severance pay if he retires, if he resigns, or if 
he is discharged for cause. Other disqualifying cir- 
cumstances are occasionally mentioned, such as “self- 
provoked discharge for the purpose of collecting 
severance pay” (one agreement), and failure to main- 
tain good standing in the union (two agreements). 

The length of service required to qualify an em- 
ployee for severance pay varies from three months 
(one agreement) to ten years (one agreement). The 
most common eligibility requirement is one year, 
found in approximately half of the agreements. 


Main Provisions of Selected Severance Pay Clauses 


in Union Agreements 


Eligibility 


Reasons for Which Benefits Are Given 
Requirements 


Type of Industry, Name of Union and 
Date of Agreement 


Transportation company and|Layoffs of at least 4 months’ duration. |2 years’ service 
Transport Workers Union of| Exceptions: Act of God; national war 
America, CIO emergency; dismissal for cause; resigna- 
1-1-50 tion; retirement; strike or picketing 
causing temporary cessation of work 


Airplane manufacturer and United|Layoffs for reasons beyond control of em-|6 months’ service 
Auto Workers, CIO ployees. Exceptions: resignations, dis- 
11-10-50 charge for cause 


Newspaper and Newspaper Guild,|Discharge. Exceptions: proved dishon-|3 months’ service 
CIO esty; repeated wilful misconduct after 


continuous employment, or major | 

5-4-50 warning; or self-provoked discharge for tion thereof, up to maximum of 30 week 
purpose of collecting severance pay pay, but not over $5,000a i 
Petroleum company and Oil/Termination through no fault of em-|1 year of continuous|1-2 years’ service........... 1 week’s pay! 


Workers, CIO 
9-1-50 


ployee, as result of reduction in force 


tus 


-Pen company and Industrial Union| Layoff for lack of work exceeding 2 weeks.]1 year’s continuous 13 years’ service..1 day’s pay for ea hi 


of Pen and Pencil Workers 
3-4-50 


Exceptions: emergency beyond company] service 
control, discharge, voluntary quits 


Chemical company and independ-|Layoff. Exceptions: 
ent union 
8-1-50 


charge, resignation by company request,} service 
leave of absence 


Workers Union of America, CIO} (Definition of technological change and| service 


8-22-50 details of severance pay eligibility and ap- 
: plication to be negotiated periodically) j 
Metal. products company and|Employment terminated as direct or in-|3 years’ continuous|3-5 years’ service...........- 4 weeks’ pay! 
United Steel Workers, CIO direct result of company’s permanently} service 5-7 years’ service............ 6 weeks’ pay} 
3-30-51 closing a department or plant. Company 7-10 years’ service........... 7 weeks’ pay 
may offer similar job in lieu of severance 10 years’ service and over..... 8 weeks’ pay| 
pay; employee has choice Deduct similar government payments but 
not unemployment compensation Ri 
Pulp and board company and|Layoffs over 30 days. Exceptions: quits|1 year’s service 1 year’s service.............. 1 week’s pay; 
United Paper Workers of| and discharges 2 years’ service.............- 2 weeks’ pay 
America, CIO S" years) Service j...00 Aes 3 weeks’ pay! 
9-18-50 5 years’ service or more...... 4 weeks’ pay | 
Metal products company and|Permanent closing down of plant or de-|1 year’s service 1-5 years’ service........... 1 week’s pay 
United Steelworkers, CIO partment. Permanent displacement. of 5 years’ service and over..... 2 weeks’ pay | 


3-1-50 employee because of discontinuance of 
operations; or layoff for any reason if 
continued for 90 days. Exceptions: 


resignation, discharge 


Public utility and International|Employment terminated by company for|Regular employee in}Weekly payment: 


Brotherhood of Electrical Work-| reasons other than retirement 
ers, AFL 
6—1-50 


good standing 


Retail store and Retail Clerks|/Termination due to lack of work or to dis-|Regular employee; 1}1 years’ service.............. 1 week’s pay 
2 years’ service.............. 2 weeks’ pay 
3 years’ service or more...... 3 weeks’ pay | 


International Ass’n, AFL 
2-1-50 


charge. Exceptions: discharge for just] year’s service 
cause, suspension or expulsion from 
union, resignation 
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full-time employ-}2 years’ service and over..... 2 weeks’ pay| 
ment, permanent sta- { 


Over 5 years’ service.......... 5 days’ pay 
resignation, dis-|3 months’ continuous|3 months-1 year’s service.2 days’ half pay’ 
5-10 years’ service....... 2 weeks’ half pay 


. : 10 years’ service and over.3 weeks’ half pay! 
Textile company and _ Textile|Layoff because of technological change.|2 years’ continuous|One week’s pay for each year’s service 


Formula for Computing Severance Pay 


One week’s pay! for each year’s service) 
Maximum, 8 weeks’ pay after 8 years) 
service. For employees with 1 year’ 
service_on payroll 1-1-50, 2 weeks’ pay 
(applies only to first year of contract) | 


6 months-1 year’s service. ..20 hours’ pay) 
1-3 years’ service........... 40 hours 


year . 
One week’s pay for each six months o 


i 


| 
i 


~ we 


year of service 


1-5 years’ service........ 1 week’s half pay} 


| 


An amount yh 
when added to one half of the Federal: 
Old Age Primary Insurance benefit and! 
the New York State Unemployment In-; 
surance benefit for which employee is elig-' 
ible (regardless of whether these are! 
actually received), will equal normal 
weekly earnings for week immediately be- 
fore separation. Payments to be con- 
tinued only until they equal, when added | 
to the state and one half the Federal’ 
benefits (regardless of whether received), 
a sum equal to: (a) basic allowance 
equivalent to one week’s normal current 
earnings, multiplied by years of continu-- 
ous service, plus (b) 5% of this basic 
allowance for each year of continuous 
service after the first year, plus (c) 5% of 
this basic allowance for each year of em- 


ployee’s age in excess of 35 
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Main Provisions of Selected Severance Pay Clauses in Union Agreements—Continued 


ype of Industry, Name of Union and Reasons for Which Benefits Are Given Eligibility Formula for Computing Severance Pay 


| Date of Agreement Requirements 
(i ee) ee 
itroleum company and Oil Work-|Permanent termination through no fault}1 year’s service 1-2 years’ service........... 1 week’s pay! 
ts International Union, CIO of employee 2-3 years’ service........... 2 weeks’ pay 
+) 1-24-49 3-10 years’ service.......... 3 weeks’ pay 
10 years’ service or more..... 4 weeks’ pay 
iblishing company and News-|Dismissal. Exceptions: wilful gross mis-|6 months’ service 2 weeks’ pay for each full year of service, 
paper Guild, CIO conduct, failure to maintain union mem- plus proportionate amount for fractions 
11-51 bership. Payments granted on agree- of a year® 
Plan A ment of Guild and publisher in special 
cases of resignation for old age, illness, 
or other reason 
ublishing company and Inde-|Dismissal. Exceptions: discharge for wil-|6 months’ service 2 weeks’ pay for each full year of service, 
pendent Ass’n ful gross misconduct, failure to main- plus proportionate amount for fractions 
1-1-51 tain good standing in the Association. of a year® 
| Plan B (Salaried employees) If mutually agreeable, payments granted 
\iie in case of resignation for old age, illness, 
etc. 
[eat packinghouse and United|Permanent termination because of reduc-|1 year’s service 1 year’s service..............1 week’s pay 
'Packinghouse Workers, CIO tion in forces arising out of closing of a 2 years’ service............ 114 weeks’ pay 
8-11-50 department or unit. Exceptions: gang 8 years’ service..........-... 2 weeks’ pay 
reductions, discharge for cause, resigna- 4 years’ service............ 216 weeks’ pay 
tion, retirement, or refusal of reasonable SYVEATS :SETVICE eee srr wwrscie rte 3 weeks’ pay 
offer of other employment with company 6 years’ service............ 314 weeks’ pay 
7 years’ service............ 414 weeks’ pay 
8 years’ service............ 51% weeks’ pay 
9 years’ service............ 61% weeks’ pay 
10 years’ service............ 71% weeks’ pay 
For 11 years’ service and over, add to 
714 weeks’ pay, 114 weeks’ pay for each 
| year’s continuous service over 10 
Jommunications device company|Reduction of forces. Exceptions: dis-|$ months’ continuous|3 months-2 years’ service..... 2 weeks’ pay 
and American Communications] charge for cause, quitting, failure to| service. Employees} 2— 3 years’ service..........3 weeks’ pay 
| Association return from voluntary furlough, leave of| may choose exercis-| 3-12 years’ service.......... 1 weeks’ pay 
11-30-50 absence, union activity or military| ing of seniority rights per year of service 
furlough (to be transferred to]12-13 years’ service.........14 weeks’ pay 
in another job) in lieu of|13-14 years’ service........ :.16 weeks’ pay 
severance pay 14-15 years’ service......... 18 weeks’ pay 
15-16 years’ service......... 20 weeks’ pay 
16-17 years’ service......... 23 weeks’ pay 
17-18 years’ service.........26 weeks’ pay 
18-19 years’ service......... 29 weeks’ pay 
19-20 years’ service......... 32 weeks’ pay 
20-21 years’ service......... 36 weeks’ pay 
21-22 years’ service......... 40 weeks’ pay 
22-23 years’ service......... 44 weeks’ pay 
23-24 years’ service......... 48 weeks’ pay 
Q4 years’ service and over. ..52 weeks’ pay 
Rubber company and United|Permanent closing of a plant or section;|10 years’ service 10-15 years’ service. .1 week’s average pay’ 
. Rubber Workers, CIO or employee no longer able, through no for each year of service 
| 4-5-50 fault of own, to qualify for job or for 15-20 years’ service. .114 weeks’ average 
transfer; or employee retired at 65 but pay for each year of service 
\ unable to qualify for pension plan be- 20 or more years’ service. .2 weeks’ average 
| cause of insufficient service pay for each year of service 


Dismissed employee aged 65 with 5-10 
years’ service. .14 week’s average pay for 
each year of service 
hemical company and Oil Work-|Termination of employment through noj1 year’s actual service|1-2 years’ service..1 week’s straight-time 


ers, CIO fault of employee pay , : , 
No date | <= = 2-3 years’ service. .2 weeks’ straight-time 
pay iy 5 i 
3 years’ service or more. .3 weeks’ straight- 
time pay 


Transportation company and Na-|Lack of work, by permanently taking]}Regularly assigned|1 month’s salary 
| tional Marine Engineers Bene-| boats out of active service for 30 days (monthly, not daily 


| ficial Ass’n, CIO paid) 
__ 9-16-50 Be ai 
[Electrical products company and|Laid off or discharged without prejudice|6 months’ service 1 week’s straight-time pay 


International Union of Electrical 
Workers, CIO 


9-11-50 
TRegular or base pay. period immediately preceding. — 
2Hourly workers’ pay based on regular hourly rate; incentive workers’ pay on 5Based on salary at time of dismissal. 
cumulative efficiency for year up to end of month immediately preceding layoff. 5If on a commission basis, commission added to regular compensation at rate 
3Computed at half of aralaht hourly rate, based on plant standard scheduled of average of preceding 4 quarters. i ¥ ; 
work week. TBased on average of earnings in the 10 consecutive highest-paid years. _ 
\ 4Based on average straight-time hourly earnings during first 8 weeks of 13-week aPay computed at highest rate received by employee during six months preceding. 
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Eighteen of the twenty agreements provide for 
graduated severance pay based on the employee’s 
length of service. The other two agreements are of 
the uniform type, in which all laid-off employees re- 
ceive the same proportion of their regular earnings as 
a severance allowance. 

According to most of the agreements, all laid-off 
employees whose length of service falls within the 
same grouping receive the same number of weeks’ 
pay. Two examples of this type of formula follow: 


Agreement between a Metals Company 
and a CIO Union 


Years of Service No. of Weeks’ Pay 


3-5 4 
5- 7 6 
7-10 uf 
10 and over 8 


Agreement between a Petroleum Company 
and a CIO Union 


Years of Service No. of Weeks’ Pay 


1-2 1 
2- 3 Q 
3-10 3 
10 or more 4 


In only one of the agreements is the employee’s 
age an additional factor in determining his sever- 
ance pay. This formula provides for a total severance 
allowance of an amount which, when added to the 
state unemployment insurance benefit and one half 
the federal old age primary insurance benefit (re- 
gardless of whether these are received), will equal a 
basic allowance equivalent to one week’s normal 
current earnings multiplied by years of service. To 
this are added 5% of the basic severance allowance 
for each continuous year of service beyond the first 
and another 5% for each year of the employee’s age 
over thirty-five. 


AMOUNT OF SEVERANCE PAY 


In twelve contracts the minimum severance allow- 
ance is one week’s pay. The maximum sum which a 
laid-off employee can get varies greatly, however— 
from one week’s pay to fifty-two weeks’ pay. Five 
of the agreements provide for one week’s pay for 
each year of service, with no maximum. The accom- 
panying table shows the minimum and maximum al- 
lowances and their relation to length of service. 

A week’s pay is in almost all cases defined as the 
regular straight-time pay which the employee is earn- 
ing at the time he is laid off. One exception provides 
that the severance allowance shall be based on the 
employee’s average earnings during his ten consecu- 
tive highest-paid years. The severance-pay formula 
of this agreement, which establishes a ten-year mini- 
mum for severance pay eligibility, follows. 


Years of Service No. of Weeks’ Pay 


10-15 1 for each year’s service 
15-20 1)4 for each year’s service 
20 or more 2 for each year’s service 


According to most of the agreements, the employ 
is paid this severance allowance in a lump sum at t 
time he is laid off. But’in four cases either weekly 
monthly instalments are stipulated. One agreeme 
states that an employee who is rehired before exhaus 
ing the severance pay benefit shall repay the unusi 
portion through payroll deductions. 


ADVANCE NOTICE, VACATION ALLOWANCE 


Four agreements provide for advance notice of d 
missal ranging from forty-eight hours to two week 
In most instances the agreements either stipulate th 
a rehired employee shall be considered as a new 
ployee or make no reference to his status. Only thr 
specifically state that a rehired employee shall not | 
considered a new employee. 

Pay for accrued vacation, as well as dismissal cor 
pensation, is provided for under thirteen agreement 
None of the contracts definitely states that accrut 
vacation allowances will not be paid. 


(Continued on page 377). 


Minimum and Maximum Severance Pay Allowance 
in Eighteen Union Agreements with Graduated Plat 


After Service of: Number: 


Allowance A ereante 


MINIMUM ALLOWANCE 


Viday’s: Pay. shis:cisciaieers ees fae 1 year Vy 
OB days PAY... reser seein 6 months 1 
Wye Week SIPAV eso... oke ds Sea 3 months 1 
T week spay iecicccee eee ee 6 months 1 
DL Week S pays csp cahiasiee anee 1 year 8 
D weeks pay aoe) Sogo Sma 3 months 1 
Qi weeks’ pay = 2. PURE Pse JO. Lt 2 years gz 
4 weeks pay. 29, 0. HAL: 3 years 1 
1O weeks’ pay Me. eS 10 years 1 


None (depends on unemployment|Permanent-employee 
insurance and Social Security)...] status (usually 6 1 
months) — 


MAXIMUM ALLOWANCE 


Diweek?s pay <..s datcic. settee tee 1 
114 weeks’ pay............-... 10 years 1 
2) weeks’ (Pays surface sits rete 2 years 1 Oy. 
2 weeks’ pay ccs. a0-11 sees e 5 years 2 
Siweeks” pay e3, «2 20°. ce eee 3 years 2 
4 weeks’ pay..........2..----- 5 years 1 
8 weeks’ pay ./(6.<.0.30:2 {tates 8 years 1 
8 weeks’ pay....02¢.24 Neches 10 years 1 
30 weeks’ pay (or $5,000)........ 15 years 1 
52: weeks’ pay is jha2 0% .d ieee oe 24 years 1 
None (unemployment insurance 
and Social Security deductible) . .} None 1 
1 week’s pay per year’s service. . .| None 5 
18 


Source: National Industrial Conference Board 
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HAT is a company library? Easy to define? 
Perhaps—in general terms. But approach the 
ecific, and one is likely to encounter difficulty. For 
) two company libraries are alike. If ever the term 
ustom made” applies, it does in this instance. 
Not long ago the heads of special libraries main- 
ined by twelve large advertising agencies in New 
ork City compared notes. Independently, each 
ade a list of the types of material kept in his or 
7 library and of the services provided. When the 
ts were compared, the librarians were startled to 
id that only a few items were common to all. Al- 
ough their survey had been narrowed to the same 
isiness in the same locality, no uniform pattern was 
ident. 
In general, a company library implies: 

e Space 

e Supplies, 

e Staff, and 

e Services. 
Books, pamphlets, newspapers, magazines, etc., are 
sembled in a central place. Here they are organized 
y specially trained personnel to provide a variety 
services to the employees of the company which 
ances the endeavor. 
Examination of how a single unit operates may be 
Ipful—always keeping in mind that no one library is 
presentative of company libraries as a whole. Take, 
r example, the library of The Detroit Edison Com- 
iny, which has been a vital part of that organization 
r nearly forty years. 


CENTRAL LOCATION CHOSEN 


This public utility, which serves an area of about 
600 square miles, has many offices and employees in 
itlying districts as well as in Detroit itself. It was 
1914 that the various departments of the com- 
iny gave up their individual collections of reference 
aterials to start a company library. A location on 
e fifth floor of the general offices was chosen because 
was central so far as all offices in the ten-story 
lilding were concerned. A second office structure 
is since been erected and connected by a concourse 
the general offices. Approximately 4,000 employees 
ork in the two buildings. 
With the exception of collections maintained in 
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HERE IS A COMPANY LIBRARY 


The wide variety of services such a library can provide 
is demonstrated at The Detroit Edison Company 


the medical, legal, and research departments, the 
central unit is now the only company library. The 
research department library, located at one of the 
power plants, is under the jurisdiction of the super- 
visor of the central library. He reports to the com- 
pany’s director of research, who in turn reports 
directly to the president of the company. 


LIBRARY IN THREE PARTS 


In the central library, which has floor space of 
approximately 2,900 square feet, the equivalent of 
three small reading or study rooms is provided. In 
addition to the reference library, there is a technical 
file section and a rental library. The rental library, 
stocked with fiction and nonfiction books currently 
on best seller lists, is located on the ninth floor of 
the general offices, near the employee restaurant and 
auditorium. 

Services provided by the library as a whole are a 
far departure from mere custody of books. The books 
—more than 24,000 of them, including bound volumes 
of periodicals—are chiefly on technical subjects but 
embrace any published information relevant to the 
company’s business. They are classified under a 
system that is based on the Dewey Decimal System, 
altered and expanded to meet the particular needs 
of Detroit Edison. 

Employees may either consult material in the 
library or withdraw it for a limited time at no charge. 
Included in the reference materials are pamphlets, 
periodicals and indexes. If in this wide collection the 
Edison employee does not find what he wants, the 
company librarians will obtain books and periodicals 
for him from the local public library or other outside 
libraries. 


CIRCULATION OF PERIODICALS 


In the company library are more than 250 periodi- 
cals, including foreign publications. About half of the 
magazines obtained by the company are acquired for 
use in specific departments and half for circulation to 
employees who have requested them by filling out a 
form. More than 1,000 employees at present are 
receiving magazines through the circulation system; 
a total of approximately 32,000 copies were thus han- 
dled last year. 
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Ordinarily, magazines for circulation are obtained 
on the basis of one copy for each ten names. In ad- 
dition, a single reference copy of each of the maga- 
zines is kept on the periodical rack in the library. 
Back copies of some of the magazines are bound for 
permanent reference. Magazines are distributed 
mainly by company mail. To minimize the time re- 
quired for mailing from one employee to the next, the 
order of circulation is by company location. 

A magazine is returned to the library only after 
it has completed the circuit of the ten names, which 
takes, on an average, approximately twenty working 
days. Employees who are not on the circulation list 
for a given periodical and who wish to be included 
may be added at any time during the year. New em- 
ployees visit the library as a part of their indoctrina- 
tion and at this time learn how to get on the circula- 
tion lists, as well as to avail themselves of other 
library services. 

A punch-card system is utilized in the preparation 

‘of route lists. Circulation lists are machine prepared 
directly from master record cards in groups of ten 
names once every two or three months. This is de- 
termined by the number of changes made necessary 
through additions, deletions and changes of address. 
The cards can be rearranged at any time to put names 
of those who are “holding up” speedy circulation at 
the bottom of the list. Discards can be removed and 
new requests added in proper location sequence, so 
that the card records are always maintained in up- 
to-date order. 


DIGESTS OF BOOKS AND ARTICLES 


Complete reports of literature searches, abstracts 
of specific articles and bibliographies are prepared on 
the request of employees. Approximately once a 
month, a four-page typed and multilithed leaflet called 
the “Library Digest” is prepared and circulated to 
all Detroit Edison employees who want it. Two pages 
are devoted to five-or-six-line digests of current tech- 
nical literature (articles, books and patents), and one 
page is filled with digests of current nontechnical ma- 
terial. The first page contains a longer review of a 
report or study of general interest and importance to 
those in the public utility business. An order blank 
is provided in the “Library Digest” which may be re- 
turned to the library by interdepartmental mail. On 
this, the employee can indicate by item number which 
of the books or pamphlets he would like to have sent 
to him. 

Another library service frequently utilized by de- 
partments and employees is the translation of articles, 
reports, letters and other documents in any foreign 
language. ; 

All requests for the purchase of books, magazine 
subscriptions or other published materials for use in 
the company are routed through the library. How- 


ever, the library does not obtain books or periodic: 
subscriptions for the personal use of employees. 


NEWSPAPER CLIPPING SERVICE | 


A newspaper clipping service now maintained b 
the library antedates the library by many years. Gx 
ing back to 1893, the clippings provide a history fi 
of Detroit, especially of utilities. Current newspaps 
clippings on public utilities and related subjects a1 
assembled in 84 by 11 inch pages. Photostats ¢ 
these, numbered consecutively for easy reference, at 
circulated to all departments of the company. 

The library supplies regular lists of its recent add 
tions. (These compilations, too, are typed and of 
set.) And several times a year it sends a list of ne 
tional association and society meetings, to be hel 
during the next eight months, to all department head 
who might find the meetings of particular interest. - 

At Detroit Edison, company policy and procedur 
statements are available to supervisors and employee 
in-the form of collections of “Active General Order: 
Routine Instructions and Company Memorandums. 
The library maintains books of these at many loca 
tions so that a complete file is always available to em 
ployees for ready reference. Another job undertake 
by the library staff is making patent searches. 

The division of the library known as the technics 
file service organizes departmental files and assists i 
maintaining them by classification of technical an 
other file materials on a uniform, company-wide basi: 
It maintains a central subject-card catalog, indexin 
all of the material in the many department files whic 
it services. ; 

The rental library, which is on the ninth floor an 
separated from the reference library, might be con 
sidered a part of the company’s recreation prograr 
for employees. About a third of the books in thi 
collection are general fiction and two thirds western 
and mysteries. They are chosen from reviews and ad 
vance notices of possible best sellers or are the work 
of popular authors. 


Two cents a day is the rental charged. Employee 
at any company location can order a book from th 
rental library by telephone or through the inter 
departmental mail. To save sending small chang 
through the mail, employees open accounts by de 
positing a dollar, from which rental charges are de 
ducted. Brief notices of new books available throug] 
the rental library are carried in a regular column i 
the Synchroscope, the employee magazine publishec 
by the company. Three times a year, complete list 
are mailed to all employees. 


THE LIBRARY STAFF 
How much of a staff does it take to provide thes 
many and varied services? Eleven persons, altogether 
including the supervisor of the library. Five hav 
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iad professional library training; four of these spend 
most of their time on reference work, abstracting 
materials and indexing. Five do clerical work such 
is handling the routine circulation of magazines and 
clipping newspapers. One is a secretary. 

The staff includes two who have engineering de- 
grees. While the library serves every department in 
the company, about 60% of its work is technical, such 
as for the production and engineering departments. 
Because of this, it was believed important to include 
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engineers on the staff who would better under- 
stand the mechanical and electrical problems referred 
to the library for literature searches. 

Handling more than 40,000 requests a year for in- 
formation or published materials, the library per- 
sonnel at Detroit Edison demonstrate that the most 
important word in defining a company library is 
“service.” 

GrnrvA SEYBOLD 
Division of Personnel Administration 


PENSIONS AND OTHER BENEFITS 


When You Retire 


Preparation for retirement is a relatively recent 
development which has grown out of the unhappy 
experience of workers who have been retired without 
psychological preparation. The employee magazine 
offers a convenient vehicle for conveying information 
to employees on things they can do to ease the shock 
of retiring from an active, busy life. Articles on this 
subject are appearing with increasing frequency in 
these publications. 

The theme of these articles is the need for con- 
tinued useful activity after retirement; the need to 
review finances before retirement and to plan a real- 
istic budget for the retirement years; the need to con- 
tinue good health habits and to have periodic health 
examinations. Above all, these articles stress the 
point, “Be prepared.” 

Many of these articles are illustrated by experiences 
of employees who have made a happy transition and 
are making good use of their skills and hobbies in 
achieving a full life. 

In the Prudential Insurance Company, under the 
sponsorship of its Counseling Center, a group of em- 
ployees—some nearing retirement and some already 
retired—have been meeting weekly to discuss their 
own problems. They make use of the available com- 
pany facilities to solve their own problems. One of 
the vice-presidents sits in with them in one session 
to answer questions on company policy regarding re- 
tired employees. As a result, retirement forms and 
certificates are being revised in line with some of 
the suggestions of the group, and other long-range 
steps are being planned. An informational booklet 
for retired employees is now in the process of being 
prepared. 
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This first group has been so successful that similar 
meetings for other groups will be held. Attendance 
at these meetings is entirely voluntary. 


* * * 


The Detroit Edison Company is maintaining a direc- 
tory of the names and addresses of all employees 
who retired at age sixty and over. Each year the 
president of the company sends Christmas cards to 
all the retired employees. 

The Bankers Club of the Bankers Trust Company 
of New York sends a birthday card to all pensioners. 


* * * 


General Foods, at present, is making a renewed ef- 
fort to get the facts of its retirement income program 
before all eligible employees. The chief medium is a 
cartoon film explaining the plan and the company’s 
financial participation in it. The lively film, “Part- 
nership for the Future,” employs sound and color. 


* *% * 


Mutual Benefit Life Insurance Company, Newark, 
New Jersey, has published, as a public service, a 
fifty-seven page book on the problems of individual 
adjustment to retirement. The book is available from 
the company on request. 


Cost of Living for an Elderly Couple 


A “modest but adequate” level of living for a retired 
elderly couple ranged between $1,602 a year in New 
Orleans to $1,908 in Milwaukee, Wisconsin, accord- 
ing to the Bureau of Labor Statistics survey made of 
thirty-four cities in October, 1950. The cost in New 
York City was $1,889. 
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In thirteen selected cities for which June, 1947, 
costs were also calculated, the elderly couple’s budget 
advanced in cost from 4% in Washington, D. C., to 
34% in Houston, Texas, between June, 1947, and 
October, 1950. The variation in increases was largely 
due to differences in housing costs. 


Profit Sharing—Rules and Decisions 


The Salary Stabilization Board in August issued 
its Stabilization Regulation No. 2 on bonuses for ex- 
ecutive, administrative, professional and outside sales 
employees under its jurisdiction.1 The regulation ap- 
plies alike to bonuses which are paid immediately in 
cash and to bonuses which are set aside for the future 
benefit of employees. The directive does not apply 
to production or wage earner bonuses or to salesmen’s 
commissions. It does not apply to bonuses directly 
related to hours worked, units produced or sold, or 
normally considered part of the employee’s pay, or 
paid more frequently than every three months. 

The regulation divides the bonuses into three groups 
and the treatment is somewhat different for each 
type. These three types are: contractual bonuses, 
bonuses under an established plan but with discre- 
tionary allocation, and purely discretionary bonuses. 


* * * 


The United States Court of Appeals has reversed 
the regulations of the Commissioner of Internal Rey- 
enue that a profit-sharing trust to be tax exempt must 
be a permanent program rather than a temporary one, 
and must have a definite formula for computing the 
employer’s contributions. 

In the case of the Lincoln Electric Company, a 
trust with a single employer contribution of $1 mil- 
lion was set up in 1941, with the funds to be dis- 
tributed to employees in 1951. The court held that 
this trust qualified under the law and that employer 
contributions to an employee trust fund need not be 
made on a recurrent schedule, nor must the amount 
be paid according to a definite formula. 


Health and Hospital Coverage 


The Health Insurance Council, which consists of 
associations in the insurance business, has issued its 
fourth annual survey of voluntary accident and health 
protection plans.” 


According to this survey, approximately 76,961,000 
persons are covered by hospital expense protection. 
At the end of 1950, plans of the Blue Cross and medical 

1The full text of this regulation appears in the National Industrial 
Conference Board’s Wage Stabilization Manual 


2A Survey of Accident and Health Coverage in the United States,” 
The Health Insurance Council, September, 1951. 


societies provided protection to 38,822,000 persons 
against hospital expense. Insurance companies coy- 
ered 22,305,000 under group policies, while the num-|) 
ber of persons insured through individual policies was} 
17,682,000. The total number of individuals covered 
by surgical expense protection was 54,477,000; for 
medical expense, 21,589,000. | 
Protection against the loss of income resulting from| 
disability was provided for 37,293,000 persons. This 
is an increase of 9% over the coverage for 1949. More 
than two thirds of those with disability benefits 
covered by insurance through group and individual} 
policies. ei 


ILGWU Fund ¢ 


The International Ladies’ Garment Workers, AFL, 
now has $89 million in its welfare, health, vacation 
and retirement fund—an increase of $5 million over | 
the preceding year. These benefits are financed en-/ 
tirely by employer contributions based on a percent- 
age of payroll. ‘| 


Surgical Benefits for U. S. Steel Employees 


Blue Shield surgical benefits, effective August 1, 
are now available to employees of the United States 
Steel Corporation and their dependents under an 
agreement between the company and the United 
Steelworkers, CIO. Under the agreement, the pres- 
ent employer-employee contributions (2% cents per 
hour per employee from each) remain unchanged. 
There is a $8 million surplus in the insurance fund, 
and it appears sufficient to assure continuation of th 
surgical benefits for the term of the agreement. 
the surplus falls below $4 million, it will be necess 
for employees who elect to continue their dependent 
surgical coverage to contribute 50 cents per month. 
such a step should appear necessary, these voluntary 
contributions will continue only until the fund ex: 
ceeds $4 million. A 

The agreement providing Blue Shield surgical bene- 
fits for the company’s employees and their dependen 
is the first to be set up on a nationwide basis. 


Guaranteed Annual Wage 
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Although some of the unions, especially those affili- 
ated with the CIO, are demanding an annual wage, 
few such plans are finding their way into the union 
agreement. One of these recently negotiated is be- 
tween a metal products company and the Interna- 
tional Brotherhood of Pulp, Sulphite and Paper Mill 
Workers, AFL. Under the agreement dated April 30, 
1951, the company guarantees 2,000 hours of work 
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to sixty employees with the highest seniority. The 
clause reads as follows: 


_ “The company guarantees 2,000 hours of work to sixty 

employees with the highest seniority, in the unit herein 

described. These 2,000 hours to include hours paid for 

and not worked as called for in other parts of this con- 

| tract, such as paid holidays, vacations and lunch periods. 
It is not to apply to employees who sever their rela- 
tions with the corporation, either voluntary or involun- 
tary for just cause. 


“The company shall be relieved from this guarantee 


—Tnends in 


AFL Convention Proposes AFL-CIO Merger 


When news came of the AFL executive board’s de- 
cision to break with the CIO by quitting the United 
Labor Policy Committee, labor observers looked for- 
ward to the forthcoming AFL convention in San Fran- 
cisco. There the AFL convention delegates would 
have to ratify or refuse to ratify the action of its ex- 
ecutive board. There might even be a floor fight on 
the issue—something rare and unusual for AFL con- 
ventions in recent years. 


Instead of a floor fight, observers were treated to 
the usual performance of a well-oiled machine. The 
‘convention delegates upheld the action of the AFL 
executive board in withdrawing from ULPC. The 
‘convention issued a new unity bid to the CIO. Such 
unity, declared the AFL convention, was to be organic 
(an actual merger of the two organizations) as op- 
posed to functional unity (the two organizations work- 
\ing together on specific issues but not actually merg- 
ing). “Functional unity, as frequently proposed by 
‘the CIO representatives, is no substitute for organic 
unity,” the convention merger resolutions reads. 

The AFL convention sees no great bars to organic 
unity. It stated: “Today there is no difference at all 
over organization structure or form dividing the labor 
movement into its two national federations . . . With 
the CIO having purged its ranks of Communists, even 
this obstacle of organic unification has been removed. 
We therefore urge a revival of negotiations with the 
CIO, looking for an early consummation of organic 
unity between the two organizations.” 

Some of the purported reasons why the AFL split 
with the CIO found their way into resolutions sub- 
mitted to the convention. One, for instance, called 
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in case of fire, strike, civil commotion or any act of 


“In the event of unusually slack periods or other emer- 
gencies, this guarantee shall be reopened for negotiation 
between the union and the company. 

“Tf the employees covered by this guarantee have been 
paid for more than 2,000 hours before the end of the 
contract year, they still will be given work in preference 
to employees with less seniority.” 


F, Beatrice BROWER 
Division of Personnel Administration 


LABOR RELATIONS 


for an “amendment to the Wagner [sic.] Act” designed 
to prevent raiding of AFL unions by the CIO. An- 
other cited recent CIO appointments to defense posts 
and asked for more adequate AFL representation in 
defense agencies. 


AFL Objects to NLRB Decisions 


The AFL convention once again called for repeal of 
the Taft-Hartley Act. It marked for defeat in 1952 
nineteen senators who voted for the act. In calling 
for Taft-Hartley repeal, AFL President Green said 
that the AFL did not “realize all the objectionable fea- 
tures of this act . . . [but] as a result of decisions 
made by the National Labor Relations Board we have 
been shown that it is much more serious than we ever 
dreamed it was.” President Green objected to NLRB 
decisions having these apparent results: 


e “Assessments and fines cannot be enforced by 
discharge under union shop agreements. 


e “Slight irregularities in union shop provisions 
may mean that a contract will no longer be a bar 
to a raid by a rival union even when the union 
shop has not been enforced. 

e “Board decisions prohibit traditional union hir- 
ing hall practices in shipping and longshore work, 
as well as hiring through unions in the building 
construction and printing fields. 

e “Injunctions are obtained by the board at the 
tate of nine against labor to one against employers. 

e “Discipline and efforts to stamp out dual union- 
ism are interfered with. 

e “Jurisdiction of the board has been extended 
further and further into the building trades field, 
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so that even the construction of a small private 
dwelling may be subject to board action. 

e “Under the secondary boycott provisions, every 
subcontractor is considered a separate employer so 
that picketing of the entire job is in many instances 
prevented.” 


President Green summed up the AFL attitude to 
“fight on and on and on” until the Taft-Hartley Act 
is repealed, in these words: “It doesn’t matter if we 
can’t make it tomorrow or the next day; it doesn’t 
matter if we are defeated in some instances at the 
polls. We are going to keep up this fight until we win!” 


Company Housing Bargainable, Says Court 


In communities where employers rent houses to 
their workers, the issue of housing is bargainable, says 
the Court of Appeals for the Fourth Circuit. The 
court handed down the decision in the case of the 
NLRB vs. the Hart Cotton Mills, Inc. “In our 
opinion,” said the court which upheld the NLRB on 
this issue, “the company’s contention that company 
houses are not a proper subject of negotiation with a 
union representing the employees cannot be sustained 
as a general proposition. In many mills, such houses 
are a necessary part of the enterprise and in this in- 
stance they were maintained by the employer and 
rented at such rates to the employees as to represent 
a substantial part of their remuneration. It follows 
that the subject is one in which the employees have 
so great an interest in connection with their work 
that it should be the subject of bargaining between 
the employer and the representatives of the men.” 

While the court upheld the “general proposition” 
of bargaining on housing, it held legal the employer’s 
warning to strikers that he would revoke their hous- 
ing privileges unless they paid their rent and resumed 
work. On this issue the court said: “We see nothing 
improper nor unlawful in the warning given to the 
strikers by the company that they could not expect to 
continue to occupy the houses indefinitely without 
working in the plant or paying rent.” 


IVE vs. UE Fight On In Conventions 


The fight between the CIO International Union of 
Electrical Workers (IUE) and the independent United 
Electrical Workers continues even to the timing of 
their annual conventions. In jockeying so that the 
other union would not have any time-advantage, both 
unions ended with their annual conventions being held 
during the same week—September 17. The IUE con- 
vention was held in Buffalo; the UE in New York. 

The IUE opened its convention smarting from the 
defeat it suffered over the week end at General Elec- 


IUE in an NLRB representative election, 11,542 to |, 
4,852. (In the 1950 election, the IUE got 5,847 to} 


7,764 for the UE.) 


For this defeat there was much self-examination. | 
For the most part, those in the union hierarchy attrib- | 
ute it to lack of organization inside the plant. In| 
For the | 
NLRB election just held, the IUE had an internal | 


1950 the IUE had about 250 shop stewards. 


organization of about thirty-five. 


The reason for the decline in the IUE internal or- | 
ganization at Schenectady was that the UE held the | 
As contract holder, the UE eliminated } 
In addition, } 


contract. 
practically all pro-[UE shop stewards. 
the pro-IUE ranks suffered from normal attrition: 


some died; some left the plant; some got promoted to | 


foremen. 


Shortly before the most recent election, the UE | 
built up its ranks by doubling the number of shop | / 
stewards. Their efforts were devoted to getting a large } 


UE turnout for the election. 


Another reason given for the IUE defeat was that | 
it had no top men at the Schenectady plant during the | 
period between elections working to build up an in- | 
Nor did the GE Schenectady | 
local have any of its people in the top hierarchy of | 
the IUE. For that reason, top echelons of the IUE } 
didn’t fully understand vite was needed to win in | 
Schenectady. This may have led to a feeling on the j 
part of many Schenectady workers—and voters—that | 


ternal organization. 


they were left out of things. 


IUE Intensifies Organizing Drive 
Despite the election defeat, the GE Schenectady 


plant still is a prime IUE organizing target. High | 


on the agenda of resolutions at the IUE convention 


was one to intensify the IUE organizing drive to bring | 


into the union the one million workers in the electrical, 


radio and machine industry. Designated for special | 
attention was GE’s Schenectady plant. Basis of the | 
organizing drive will be economic issues, to a large | 


extent. “Good old Americanism won’t win any more 
elections,’ 
nomic issues—pork chops. That’s how we'll beat the 
Commies.” 

The organizing resolution warns that “the going 
will be more difficult from this point on. . . . In the’ 
UE shops, we are reaching into the hard core a Com- ~ 
munist stronghold where dictatorship, fear and terror 
exercised over workers are the greatest.” 

Other resolutions call for: 

e A union shop drive in shops under IUE con- 
tract. 
e Union labels on products manufactured by the 

IUE membership. 

e Elimination of wage differential based on plant 
location. 
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* said one IUE man. “From now on it’s eco- | 


e Cost of living adjustments on a quarterly basis 
and annual wage increases of not less than 4 cents 
an hour. 


The constitutional committee recommended salary 


"increases. The president’s salary is to be set at not 
‘less than $10,000 and not more than $15,000; the 
” secretary-treasurer’s at not less than $7,500 nor more 
| than $10,000. If the local unions ratify the constitu- 
||tional amendment, the intention is to give the top 


‘figure. The committee recommended that staff sala- 


ries be increased to a minimum of $100 a week. 


In addition, the convention raised the minimum 


| dues a local union could charge from $1.50 to $2. 


| UE Membership—200,000? 


Lacking the fanfare of previous years, the UE’s 


| convention took place in New York almost unnoticed 
| in the labor relations world and the country’s press. 
| At its convention, the UE claimed considerable suc- 
/ cess in its attempt to stave off raids by the IUE, 
| the UAW, the AFL Electrical Workers and the IAM. 
| The most interesting figure given at the convention is 
| that “as of July 31, 1951, the UE was the collective 
| bargaining representative for 310,000 workers in 1,020 
| shops.” 


Prior to its expulsion from the CIO the UE claimed 


| 600,000 workers under contract. From figures brought 
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out at the CLO’s 1949 convention, the UE’s member- 
ship at that time was about 400,000'—a ratio of two 
paid members out of every three workers under con- 
tract. Using this same ratio, and accepting the UE’s 
claim as to the number of workers under UE contracts, 
the UE’s paid membership is not more than 200,000. 

The UE convention called for these 1952 minimum 
contract demands: 

e Seven paid holidays. 

e Holidays falling during vacation period shall be 
paid in addition to regular vacation. 

e Employees laid off shall receive proportional 
vacation pay. 

e “Provision for life insurance, hospitalization and 
surgical care to be made in every contract.” 

e “Seniority shall be held at least twenty-four 
months in case of layoffs.” 

e “A list of job classifications and rates should 
be a part of all contracts. Negotiations on wage 
reopenings shall not be subject to arbitration, but 
the right to strike shall be reserved in connection 
with such negotiations.” 


JAMES J. BAMBRICK, JR. 
Division of Personnel Administration 


1The UE’s per capita representation for the 1949 CIO convention 
was about 345,000 members. 


AFL CLAIMS PEAK MEMBERSHIP 


EMBERSHIP of the American Federation of 
Labor stands at a new peak—7,846,245 for 1951 
—reports the AFL Weekly News Service. The figure 
represents a gain of 703,642 over 1950 membership. 
The previous AFL high was in 1947 when the AFL 
claimed a per capita tax membership of 7,577,716. 
The AFL also has more affiliated unions than ever 
before. As of August, 1951, there-were 110. The in- 
crease in affiliations occurred despite amalgamations 
among various AFL Unions, reports the AFL. During 
1951, the AFL Leather Workers amalgamated with 
the AFL Meat Cutters. The AFL Blacksmiths joined 
with the AFL Boilermakers. These consolidations 
were offset by charters granted to the Insurance 
Agents International Union, the American Federation 
of Hosiery Workers, and the International Association 
of Machinists. The latter two unions were former 
AFL affiliates who returned to the fold. 
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The AFL’s membership increase, judging from AFL 
labor papers, is accounted for partially by organizing 
drives and partially by reaffiliations. New organizing 
gains occurred in fourteen atomic energy plants, 
where the AFL reports it now bargains for 30,000 
workers. The AFL holds a three-to-one lead over the 
CIO and independent unions in atomic organizations, 
according to the AFL Metal Trades Department. 
Fourteen other atomic energy plants, not yet in oper- 
ation or still nonunionized, are the next organizing 
goals of the Metal Trades Department. Meanwhile, 
the H-bomb project in the Carolinas is the site of an 
organizing drive being pushed by the AFL Building 
and Construction Trades Department. 

A sizable number of members came into the AFL 
with the reaffiliation of the International Association 
of Machinists. Recent election victories have raised 
the IAM membership to 700,000, reports The Machin- 
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ist. The union claims to represent 70% of the em- 
ployees in the aircraft industry. Auto mechanics 
have become an important section of the Machinists’ 
union, adds the IAM, and‘gains in airlines, railroads 
and other phases of transportation “have been steady.” 

The return to the AFL of the American Federation 
of Hosiery Workers added another 30,000 AFL dues 
payers, reports the AFL Weekly News Service. The 
charter granted the hosiery workers stipulates that 
persons employed as hosiery workers come under the 
union’s jurisdiction. Because of this fact, the Hosiery 
Workers union was not received with open arms by 
certain AFL unions. The United Textile Workers, for 
example, denounced the AFL executive board action. 
The Textile Challenger (UTWA-AFL) reports that 
UTWA President Anthony Valente protested that 
William Green and other officers of the AFL had as- 
sured him that his union’s jurisdiction, including 
hosiery, would be safeguarded. 


CIO Textile Workers Seek Extension of WSB Formula 


The 642% wage increase approved by the WSB for 
northern textile mills will be the kickoff for CIO Textile 
Worker wage demands in the southern textile industry, re- 
ports Textile Labor. All southern textile worker locals have 
been authorized to reopen their cotton-rayon contracts to 
seek increases in line with the WSB’s new policy. About 
90,000 workers are affected. TWUA’s drive will involve two 
steps: Increases will be sought for workers who have not 
yet reached the original 10% WSB ceiling. In addition, 
says Textile Labor, the TWUA will take advantage of WSB’s 
new cost of living policy laid down in the northern cotton 
case. The Textile Workers Union interprets this decision 
as permitting a 614% rise above the 10% formula to com- 
pensate workers for increases in living costs between August 
15, 1950, and February 15, 1951. 


See End of UOPWA in Insurance Field 


The CIO Insurance and Allied Workers Organizing Com- 
mittee expects an election at the Boston Mutual Life In- 
surance Company to eliminate the UOPWA from the insur- 
ance field, according to a report in The CIO News. The 
bulk of the members in the UOPWA, which was expelled 
from the CIO because of Communist domination, were in 
the insurance field. The CIO Insurance Workers last May 
defeated the UOPWA at the John Hancock Insurance Com- 
pany, leaving Boston Mutual as the only remaining strong- 
hold, says The CIO News. 


Mine Union Sees No Relief in T-H Amendment 


The Taft-Humphrey amendment to the Taft-Hartley 
Act, says the United Mine Workers Journal, is a maneuver 
by Taft “to try and get out from the political burden of the 
full T-H Act, but without really repealing or modifying any 
of its central and most evil sections . . . Humphrey, an Ad- 
ministration senator, is either playing some devious game 


of his own or has been sold a bill of goods by Taft.” As 1 
for the CIO and AFL, the Journal says they are “hooked” | 
because of their early acceptance of the act and are seeking — 


a way out of the “legal morass created by the court and — 


board decisions.” 


While it validates about 4,650 CIO contracts, the amend- 
ment, according to the Journal, would not validate union shop 
contracts of unions like the UMWA that have consistently 
refused to have any part of “the thing.” To the Mine 
Workers, the only thing to do with the T-H Act “is to repeal 
it and start over on a new labor law.” 


Map Strategy for Decentralized Plants 


Decentralization in the brewing industry is causing new 
bargaining headaches, according to the Brewery Worker 
(CIO). Certain multioperation firms, says the report, “were — 
using or attempting to use the weakest local union in the 
chain of cities as the medium for settling contracts as cheaply _ 
as possible.” The Brewery Worker says the stratagem can ; 
only be countered “by developing the highest degree of | 
coordination between locals . . . and by taking drastic — 
economic action in the areas affected.” In one practical — 
test of the plan, concessions were gained, according to the 
union, when New York and St. Louis locals of a company 
threatened to strike over negotiations occurring at the com- 
pany’s Newark plant. 


AFL Shoe Workers Endorse Local Bargaining 


Clarifying its wage policy, the AFL Boot and Shoe Work- 
ers Union states, “It has always been our policy to obtain 
as much as the traffic would stand, keeping in mind the 
fact that we must deal with employers individually and not 
through a national association.” Uniform contracts don’t 
exist in the shoe industry, says the Shoe Workers’ Journal, 
because each local is encouraged to get the best contract in 
keeping with local conditions. Summing up its philosophy 
on independent, local negotiations, the editorial says: “Why 
should a local union in a large shoe manufacturing center set 
a pattern for a local union located in a small town; and why 
should a local union in a small town be compelled to jeopar- 
dize the jobs of its members by making demands that a 
small town manufacturer could not meet and who would 
be forced to liquidate his business or move to the larger 
center?” 


Rubber Workers Make New Wage Gains 


Agreement on a 13-cent increase between the Big Four 
rubber producers and the United Rubber Workers, CIO, 
brings to 25 cents the total increase gained during the past 


twelve months, reports the United Rubber Worker. It is — 


understood, adds the report “that 8 cents of the 13 cents 
will have to be approved by the Wage Stabilization Board.” 
In addition to the Big Four, increases aggregating 13 cents 
were negotiated by the CIO union with the Gates Rubber 
Company, General Tire & Rubber, Sieberling, Mohawk, and 
the American Hard Rubber Company. 


Haroip Stiecuirz 
Division of Personnel Administration 


MANAGEMENT RECORD 


HE picture that emerges from the mass of data 
| on consumers’ prices, wages, employment and 
_ other statistics pertaining to labor is one of gradual 
_ adjustment to a semiwar economy. Inflationary pres- 
sures are tremendous. But thus far the combination 
| of large inventories of consumer goods, fairly stringent 
_ eredit controls, heavy taxes, and stabilization legis- 
" lation have slowed down the galloping inflation of the 
second half of 1950. 


- This is not to say that some groups have not been 
hard hit, particularly the fixed-income sectors. The 
industrial worker and the farmer have more than held 
their own excepting for the sharper tax bites. 


_ On the whole, the transition has not been so diffi- 
cult as many expected. While there has been spotty 
unemployment, particularly in highly localized indus- 
tries, the slack has been taken up by and large by 
the manufacturers of defense-related products. One 
‘noticeable trend has been the rapid expansion in the 
number of women employed. They have more than 
offset the military withdrawals from the labor force 
and provide the most bountiful source for continued 
growth of the civilian labor force. 


CONSUMERS' PRICES 


Consumers’ prices rose slightly in August, accord- 
ing to Tue ConrerEeNnce Boarp’s ten-city index. These 
ten cities comprise about two thirds of the weighted 
total for the regular fifty-four city series which will 

appear soon. The small rise which took place from 

mid-July to mid-August reflected higher rentals and 
fuel prices. The important food component was un- 
chenged over the month. Small declines were re- 
corded for house furnishings, which had shown the 
largest rise over the total period since the invasion of 
Korea. 

Notwithstanding the small increases in recent 
months, the index is still on the plateau which was 
reached last February. The total advance since that 
date has amounted to less than 1% against a rise of 
about 6.0% in the first seven months of the Korean 
conflict. The total increase since June, 1950, adds up 
to 8.5%. From August of last year to August of this 

_ year, the rise in consumers’ prices was 6.4%, accord- 
ing to the ten-city index average. 


WAGES AND HOURS 


The changeover from a peacetime economy to de- 
fense production is reflected in the statistics of hours 
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and wages. The work week for production workers 
in soft goods dropped in August to the lowest point 
in any August in over a decade, excepting only 1949. 
The work week in nondurable goods was 39.1 hours 
in August—down from 39.3 in the previous month 
and well below the 40.5 for August, 1950. This decline 
mirrored shorter work weeks in food, textile mills, 
petroleum and chemicals. In contrast, producers of 
hard goods stepped up their work week from mid- 
July to mid-August. All industries covered except 
those in the miscellaneous category are working 
longer than 40 hours. Over the month, instrument 
workers, electrical machinery, machinery other than 
electrical, lumber and wood products, and furniture all 
reported appreciable gains. Ordnance makers showed 
a small decline but still report the longest work week 
for any of the industrial groups covered. 


Average weekly earnings of $64.72 in August were 
up some 16 cents from mid-July, and were more than 
$4 above year-earlier pay checks. The record high of 
$65.32 was established in June. The durable goods 
group advanced to $69.21 in July and continued to 
climb, reaching $70.26 in August. The nondurable 
group declined from $58.44 to $57.87. Weekly earn- 
ings include premium payments for overtime as well 
as shift differentials and other premium payments. 
Comparisons with August of last year show that the 
durable goods group gained almost $6, or more than 
two and one-half times the increase for nondurable 
goods manufacturing. Average hourly earnings were 
unchanged at $1.60. The increase in wage rates is 
offset by reductions in the amount of overtime. 


Nonagricultural employment expanded less than 
seasonally. Employment in industry, commerce and 
government grew by some 230,000 from mid-July 
to mid-August. This was the smallest gain for any 
July-August period since the end of World War II, 
according to Department of Labor statistics. Gains 
in defense-related industries were offset to a consider- 
able extent by the declines in a number of consumer 
durable goods industries. Employment increases in 
the soft goods sector were smaller than usual for this 
time of the year. 


For the first time this year, employment in non- 
durable lines went below year-ago levels. This re- 
flected year-to-year reductions in textiles, leather and 
clothing. Rising inventories and weakening of con- 
sumer demand were the pivotal factors. 

Durable goods employment in mid-August was 


Consumers’ Price Indexes for Ten Cities Surveyed Monthly 


Note: These indexes do NOT show intercity differences in price level or standards of living. They show 
only changes in consumers’ prices in each city, which changes may be compared with those for other cities. 


Index Numbers Percentage Index Numbers Percentage 
Jan., 1989=100 Changes Jan., 1939=100 Changes 
ee A 51 | July 1951 | Ai Se leprae sa Aug. 1951 | July 1951 | Aug. 1950 et a ee an 
. 19. : to te ug. u ug. LO 
a ae Aug. 1951 Aug. 1951 e if 2 Aug. 1951 | Aug. 1951 
Birmingham Indianapolis 
Hoods zea tite eiae ee 235.0 231.1 215.9 Steg =ESuG o|etoadeneren. scm 242.6 241.47 +0.5 +6.5 
Housing!............. 152.0] 152.0] 149.7 0 -+-1.5 | Housing’... ....0..... 121.2 | 121.2 0 +0.2 
Clothings. yo eee 156.4) 156.5] 146.9 -O.1 | -+-7.0 | Clothing.........:.. 149.6 | 149.4 +0.1] +6.6 
Ruel yh ee ae: 130.0 129.7 127.0 +0.2 “9/4 |) Muelt’e 2 cae eeiee 154.4 154.5 -0.1 -0.3 
Housefurnishings..... 174.2 | 175.0 +12.8 | Housefurnishings....| 165.1} 165.2r -0.1 | +9.2 
Sundries............. 145.7 | 145.8 +2.5 | Sundries............ 168.8 | 168.9 -0.1 +4.5 
Weighted Total..... 174.5 | 173.4 4 +5.8 | Weighted Total..... ; 178.7 
EEE 
OGd)s Seer a eee 221.4 221.17] 198.6 Sra er cs IB Serge WP overs Ls ale pte Oe as Se 230.1 228.27) 207.0 +0.8 | +11.2 
Housing*s, 20k 117.9 116.1 116.1 +1.6 4-16 1) Housing!st. 25 a0... 141.6 141.6 114.6 0 +23 .6 
Clothings 0. =. 2) 144.8 145.3 139.6 -0.3 sroar |) Clothingiesseeece aoe 146.1 146.3 138.3 -0.1 +5.6 
Welty: 3 eet aes, 166.2 | 165.7} 160.1 sir On St Mie B28" | Mirela een pace a 97.7 97.7 97.9 0 0.2 
Housefurnishings..... 165.5 166.4 156.0 0.5 +6.1 | Housefurnishings....| 171.2 173.57} 147.1 -1.3 | +16.4 
Stmdriess.seaeeree. 163.3 | 163.3] 159.97 0 reel Sundmesy asin. aceon. 162.4 | 162.4] 150.3 0 +8.1 | 
Weighted Total..... 173.5 | 173.0 | 162.97] +0.3| +6.5 | Weighted Total..... 174.8 | 174.4] 157.2 || +0.2 | +11.2 


DS Rate I ee TECH! (each a | aici (i Mihara | aa ah “dae! Por iia ree iecks Wal Wot COND CS or Peed e aaNet 


Boston Los Angeles 


Belt ieee oe ef) L1G. 9) |) t16u7 |. INS ball eeOrenlme=mano) | ieee pos aciodboe 
Housefurnishings ..... 5 ; , : : Housefurnishings .... : : ; 
Sundries. s.0e +2.4 | Sundries............ 145.7 | 146.2 0.3 +3.0 
Weighted Total..... 180.5 | 179.7 | 170.1 5 +6.1 Weighted Total..... 177.7 | 177.4 A +0.2| +6.0 
a EEEEIESSOO_SSSS = S_V"—[NNwpwonamw{oww9vTwwx??x$39—00 00 
Denver New York 
Roodseee ne eee 227 .3 228.7 214.1 -0.6 = GE2 al) Rood sae apes reek 220.9 222 .6r -0.8 +9.0 
Housing’ nn toset aie 128.2 128.2 113.4 0 +18.1 | Housing’............ 105.7 105.5 +0.2 +1.1 
Clothing fi ccs ache 167.6 167.8 152.6 0.1 ao .5 Clothing. sss ase sae 152.8 15322 -0.3 +6.0 
Pueltitacientar’ ae See 108.2 | 108.2} 106.0 0 rine | dtuelteeae berate a 132.4] 131.7 +0.5 |] +3.8 
Housefurnishings..... 167.0 | 167.4] 148.9 ~0.2 | +12.2 | Housefurnishings....| 171.2 | 172.3r -0.6 | +10.7 
Sundries ey. dane ae 154.1 164.47} 151.0 —0.2 apeel i mundries yee cae tee 166.5 166.3 +0.1 +1.3 
Weighted Total... 171.1 | 171.7 | 161.1] 0.3 | 46.2 | Weighted Total..... 170.1 | 170.77 0.4] 45.6 
Food iy. ast ennctece 937.3 238.5r]| 218.3 -0.5 of Sede | MOOG as te. earth, eae 219.5 Q17.8r} 201.5 +0.8 +8.9 
Housing?............. 121.8 119.0 116.2 +2.4 +-4.8 || Housing®. 52.0... 111.8 111.8 111.0 0 +0.7 
Clothing La ROe eran als 157.8 157.6 141.1 +0.1 | +11.8 Clothingsceaaciocts oe 146.3 145.37] 1386.9 +0.7 +6.9 
Witel 4s iiss. Gath 158.4 157.6 150.97) +0.5 ab 30) | -Mutelé: ae nee 156.7 155.1 149.5 +1.0 +4.8 
Housefurnishings .... . 175.0 | 175.7 | 157.2 0.4 | +11.3 | Housefurnishings....} 186.1 | 187.07] 156.5 0.5 | +18.9 
Sundriesso, ee ae 175.2 175.4 169.5 -0.1 +3.4 | Sundries............ 187.7 157.4 154.5 +0.2 +2.1 
Weighted Total..... 180.0 179.8 168.4 +0.1 +6.9 Weighted Total..... 172.4 171.5 162.1 +0.5 +6.4 
Source: Tum Conrerence Boarp *Rents surveyed February, May, August, November. ‘Includes electricity and gas. 
1Rents surveyed January, April, July, October. *Rents surveyed March, June, September, December. rRevised. 


Consumers’ Price Index for Ten United States Cities, and Purchasing Value of the Dollar 
Index Numbers, January, 19839=100 


Weighted Clothing Fuel? House- Purchasing 
Date Average of| Food Housing! furnish- | Sundries | Value of 
All Items Total Men’s Women’s Total Electricity Gas ings the Dollar 
es fa ees pee foe Sy Ee 
1950 August............. 164.0 210.0 113.2 142.2 154.8 181.6 127.3 89.8 103.9 153.1 161.1 61.0 
September.......... 164.9 211.1a} 118.2 144.6 156.6 184.5 128.1 89.8 103.9 156.3 161.6 60.6 
October............. 164.8 209.9b) 113.2 145.6 158.2 185.0 129.1 89.8 103.9 160.0 161.6 60.7 
November.......... 165.7 21122 113.3 146.9 160.0 185.8 129.4 89.8 103.9 162.6 162.3 60.4 
December........... 168.6 217.9c} 113.6 148.2 161.9 136.6 129.6 89.8 103.9 165.1 163.6 59.3 
Annual average...... 162.1 205 .4 112.9 142.9 155.1 132.6 127.2 89.8 103.8 152.7 160.0 61.7 
1951 January............ 170.6 299 4 113.8 150.1 165.0 137.6 129.8 89.8 103.9 168.4 164.2 58.6 
CDIUSLy hay iteic cee 173.1 228.0 114.2 151.6 166.9 138.8 131.9 89.8 103.7 170.9 164.6 57.8 
March isco eee. 172.5 225.8 114.2 152.0 167.4 139.1 132.1 89.8 103.7 171.8 164.8 58.0 
Aprilecacseece sage 172.8 225.3d| 115.7 152.4 167.6 139.6 132.2 89.8 103.7 172.1 165.4 57.9 
Mayra tacts t 173.4 227 3 115.9 152.3 167.7 139.4 130.2 89.9 103.7 V7, 165.4 57.7 
SUNG srt dene 173.47] 227.3re| 116.0 152.1 168.3 138.5 130.8 89.8 103.7 172.2 165.1 57.7 
July Fac hnket ee 174.4 229.3rf| 117.4 152.07) 168.27; 138.37} 131.1 89.8 103.7 172.4r} 165.2 57.3 
8 8 % 4 


AURUBE chen atten 174.5 229 4 117. 152.0 169.0 137.7 131.6 89. 103. uid 165.2 57.3 
Percentage Changes 
July, 1951 to Aug., 1951...) +0.1 +073 +0.5 -0.4 +0.4 0 -0.6 


g 0 | 0 0 0 
Aug., 1950 to Aug., 1951...) +6.4 +9.2 | +4.1 | +6.9 +9.2 +4.6 +3.4 0 0.2 | +12.0 42.5 | -6.1 
1Rents surveyed quarterly in individual cities, bBased on food prices for October 16, 1950. eBased on food prices for June 14, 1951, 
*Includes electricity and gas. cBased on food prices for December 14, 1950. Based on food prices for July 16, 1951. 


aBased on food prices for September 14, 1950, dBased on food prices for April 16, 1951. gLess than 0.1%. rRevised’ 


Consumers’ Price Indexes for Cities Surveyed Quarterly 


Nore: These indexes do NOT show intercity differences in price level or standards of living. They show 
only changes in consumers’ prices in each city, which changes may be compared with those for other cities. 


Index Numbers Percentage Index Numbers Percentage 
Jan., 1989=100 DeerChanpes| Jan., 1989=100 Changes 
Crrx Apr. 1951 | July 1950 Crry July 1950 
July 1951 | Apr. 1951 | July 1950 to to July 1951 | Apr. 1951 | July 1950 to 
July 1951 | July 1951 July 1951 
Baltimore Minneapolis-St. Paul 

Food. eels ts She ebean +1.0 +7.6 Food. Reis ere or eee ater eLuie 247.9 244.6 296.4 +9.5 
BIOUSING.....2..+.-5-+- +0.9 | +0.9 | Housing............. 109.8 | 109.1] 109.1 +0.6 
@lothing.)...0...23... 0.8 | +8.9 | Clothing............ 162.5} 161.5 | 145.1 +12.0 
OLE nce beste setts te -1.3 +39 | Buelyn cscav soeses 139.7 140.67) 138.3 +1.0 
Housefurnishings..... +0.9 | +23.5 | Housefurnishings....| 187.8 187.6 158.1 +18.8 
Sundriés. . 5.320 .0s. +0.4 +5.6 | Sundries............ 173.8 167.9 160.1 +8.6 
sisee 5 , : +0.6 0 A 4 A 


Bridgeport 
HSCs Bits 3 Oi Sear 222 1 218.2 205.2 ae) | HOO. Siiieicrsste <crereusiens a : : 2 .0 
Housing.............. 111.7 iG bey? 111.1 .5 | Housing............. as , : : 3 
Clothing: s. 0p. cas 145.1 144.6 137.1 -8f) Clothingsr: . 2as sis +2 ; : : l 
Lice a aa eee 158.8 157.3 148.9 O° |] BALE ete pte nyoteraney ai .0 3 ‘ ; 5 
Housefurnishings..... 169.2 | 169.6] 145.4 .4 | Housefurnishings....| 210.7 ; : : a 
Sundries............. 177.7 175.3 172.3 .1 | Sundries............ 149.2 : : : .0 
Weighted Total..... 174.4 | 172.3 | 164.9 8 Weighted Total....} 170.3 : - : a) 
Dayton Omaha 
Rood ti Ae) dastene ee 229.0 224.8 210.1 ONE! HOO eaves ats. 6 ere oan 251.8 251.07] 232.4 3 
Housing.............. 127.8 127.7r} 119.0 .4 | Housing............. 130.7 130.5 125.4 Bie 
Mlcthing Weecsao- 3: = 147.4 146.57} 138.1 of.4 Clothing #5... ict cle 157.8 158.07) 140.9 .0 
TG Weed cea eae 142.5 143.0 141.9 SAL Buel cnc com tares 134.5 134.5 132.0 9 
Housefurnishings..... 180.3 | 180.47] 154.7 .5 | Housefurnishings....} 195.1} 196.17] 164.7 5 
Skit bea Bae 160.4 160.4 153).7 pA Sundries! e!.24 cieaioss « 159.1 159.0 155.5 3 
Weighted Total..... 174.0 | 172.67} 162.1 3 Weighted Total....} 180.3 | 180.17] 169.5 4 
Erie, Pa. Roanoke, Va. 
Meod os Sy. va chete wie tate 33 257.3 250.47) 236.8 +2.8 Fra LE OO clint cxokeys s/s,0!ave she all 
Housing: cc35ereicapvews 129.3 | 129.3] 128.3 0 +0.8 | Housing............. 0 
Slothing* ea es 178.8 177.6 165.7 +0.7 +7.9 | Clothing............ .0 
Buel AE cet. fee oa 166.7 166.6 156.7 +0.1 ARB [LOS ae ee eer = 
Housefurnishings..... 176.3 180.0 149.5 —2.1 | +17.9 | Housefurnishings.... 6 
Sundries! cede cases. 163.4} 168.1 | 165.1 -2.8 SAMOMNMSUNGLICS.\..07., Petes es 6 
Weighted Total..... 189.4 | 188.67) 179.9|| +0.4] +5.3 Weighted Total.... 6 
Grand Rapids Sacramento 
00d. 3 oissdiere re saya sie 235.0} 280.8 | 212.9 | +1.8 | +10.4 | Food............... 5S 
Housing: 00.3). +. 173.8 | 161.6 | 135.7 || +7.5 | +28.1 | Housing............. 8 
Clothing............. 152.6 | 154.4] 135.9|| -1.2 | 412.3] Clothing............ 6 
pi ee ee 153.0 | 157.8] 152.47] -3.0| 40.4] Fuell............... 9 
Housefurnishings..... 187.6 | 185.9 | 159.2 || +0.9 | +17.8 | Housefurnishings.... a4 
Sundries............. 169.5 167.4 160.4 +1.3 +5.7 | Sundries............ .0 
Weighted Total..... 187.2 | 183.7 | 168.1 +1.9 | +11.4 Weighted Total.... ; : : j l 
ee 
Green Bay, Wis. Seattle 
) O66 Bie ets an ogee Q43 2 235.0 220.2 +3.5 | +10.4 | Food............... Auf 
Housing:::.2...352:. 139.7 138.2 132.1 eek “1-98. | HOUSING: cs ielee ee. 6 
Clothing nas. cthe. cs <i 172.8 | 174.4] 150.5 —0.9 | +14.8 | Clothing............ 8 
Biielt Shek sytince o's 139.3 141.1 136.3 AS ete eee) MUEL 2, lea cteteyaress sys 0-6 1 
Housefurnishings..... 162.6 | 157.4] 182.8 ]} +3.3 | +22.4 | Housefurnishings.... 8 
Sundries............. 159.4 159.5 154.4 -0.1 +8.2 | Sundries:..........): 2 
: 6 : Weighted Total.... CT 
: Syracuse 
Food) Ri gin aeeee Sc 238 .2 231.6 216.1 +2.8 | +10.2 
Housing:..<acciisseie |) ol 24:8 124.5 124.5 +0.2 +0,2 
Clothinig:e = fasierasces 165.8 164.0 149.6 +1.1 |) +10.8 
Fuells: 5% vseatene. 161.6 160.0 151.0 +1.0 +7.0 
Housefurnishings....| 178.1 | 175.9 | 156.7 +1.3 | +13.7 
Sundriesic.cccelne ete s 150.0 150.6 145.1 -0.4 +3.4 
Weighted Total....} 174.4 172.2 163.0 +1.3 +7.0 
Memphis 
Hood kinuriecicctl.- 245 .6 245.0r| 227.1 +0.2 +8.1 
Housings: sce case ess 5 2 114.5 114.5 114.5 0 0 
Clothing: =. Gasce.. 5 156.0 156.6 147.6 0.4 +5.7 
Bueltan. hesecae eeree 120.8 120.8 118.0 0 +2.4 
Housefurnishings..... 164.0 164.8 146.9 0.5 | +11.6 
Sundriedveg eases a. hes 143.3 139.47r) 135.5 +2.8 +5.8 
Weighted Total.....| 168.0 | 166.7r| 158.2 +0.8 +6.2 


EE | eS Oe sss Ss sss SS 
Source: Tae ConrereNce Boarp ; 
1Includes electricity and gas. rRevised. n.a.Not available. 
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about 600,000 over comparable 1950 totals. Produc- 
tion for defense accounted for the bulk of the gain 
with aircraft alone reporting 250,000 more workers 
this year than last. Offsets were provided by re- 
duced production schedules in the automobile and 
household equipment fields. Scarcity of metals 
coupled with a pretty-well-satisfied consumer demand 
was behind this decrease. Employment in the auto- 
motive and household equipment industries was down 
from year-earlier levels by 10%. 

Federal employment expanded approximately 16,- 
000 from mid-July to mid-August. Civilian workers 
were hired in large numbers by naval installations, 
arsenals and military bases. The total federal de- 
fense employment within the continental United 
States added up to almost 114 million, or more than 
half a million greater than the J une, 1950, total. But 
the number of employees in nondefense pursuits in 
the Federal Government was less than pre-Korea 
levels. 

Nonagricultural employment in mid-August totaled 
46.7 million, compared with 46.4 million in mid-July, 
and 45.1 million in August, 1950. The August total 
was distributed as follows: 


Million  PerCent 
Manufacturing, 0. 6. icas end. 16.0 34.2 
Trade: 22S. 2 Rien mene a 9.6 20.6 
Government Wee ne ae Le ae 6.4 TSR 
Servicesteir, |g: WSS cue lip eee | 4.8 10.4 
Transportation and public utilities.. 4.9 9.0 
Contract construction............. 2.8 6.0 
Fingneets th 2 eek) eek) bo 1.9 4.1 
Mining y ei ate Riel 0.9 2.0 


EMPLOYMENT AGAIN AT RECORD 


Small increases in nonagricultural employment in 
August were enough to raise employment slightly over 
the record July figure. Aggregate civilian employ- 
ment was 62.6 million, compared with 62.5 million 
in July and 62.4 million in August, 1950. The small 
year-to-year margin reflects the fact that employ- 
ment had picked up sharply in August, 1950, as fac- 
tories felt the heavy post-Korea demand, principally 
for consumer durable goods. At present, the growing 
shortage of industrial raw materials for civilian goods 
tends to offset the expanding production program in so 
far as any substantial over-all employment gain is 
concerned. 

Unemployment of 1.6 million in August was the 
lowest for any corresponding month since World War 
II. Much of the July-August decline in unemploy- 
ment reflected either the withdrawal from the labor 
market of high school and college students or their 
success in finding jobs. The number of adults out 
of work and looking for jobs reveals little change. Ag- 
ricultural employment is still running about a half 
million below 1950 levels, although the exodus of male 


| 
farm workers is being partially offset by increasing | 


numbers of women in agricultural work. 


Similarly, in nonagricultural industries there are 
many more women than a year ago. In August, there | 
- were close to 600,000 more women working this year | 


than last. In fact, for agricultural and nonagricul- 
tural employment combined, only the entrance of 
women has prevented a serious shortage of workers. 


The aggregate increase for women workers for the year. | 
has been 653,000, while there has been a net decrease | 


of about 390,000 male workers (owing mostly to the 
demands of the military establishment). 


FACTORY HIRING IN DOLDRUMS 


The accession rate for American factories declined 4 


in July to the lowest level for this month in more 
than a decade, excepting for 1949 when the economy | 


experienced a mild recession. This low rate mirrors fn! 


sharp cuts in production of consumer items and in 


some cases vacation closings. The automobile in- 


dustry, hit by materials shortages and weakened de- 
mand, reported sharply lower hiring rates compared 
with July, 1950. The same can be said for the rubber, 
leather and furniture industries. 

Tor manufacturing groups surveyed, the hiring rate 
in July was 41 per 1,000 employees against 49 in 
June and 47 for July, 1950. Corollary to this decline 
in hiring was a rise in layoffs from 10 to 15 per 1,000 
from June to July. The quit rate of 24 per 1,000 in 


July was down slightly from the 25 per 1,000 prevail- 


ing in June. It was one third higher than the year- 
earlier rate. 
Paut W. Dickson 
Statistical Division 


Supervision 
(Continued from page 349) 


niques in developing satisfactory working relation- 
ships among people. 


While any one session is a pretty strenuous day, 
there is some time for relaxation. At the luncheon 
session, one of the officers of the company joins the 
group to discuss informally some of the aspects of 
the business that come under his jurisdiction. A 
little labor-saving device in the form of a tape re- 
corder has been introduced into the meetings. The 
recordings are transcribed and are given to the super- 
visors as permanent notes. 

Even these new supervisors make a contribution to 
Commonwealth Edison’s supervisory development 
program. Using a questionnaire, the supervisory 
training committee gets the new supervisor’s reactions 


to the help that is being offered him as he enters the 


ranks of supervision. With this help, plus the original 


MANAGEMENT RECORD 


| help of supervisors in planning the program, Basic 
| Supervision has a curriculum which contains not 
| what top management thinks is good for supervisors 
| but what first-line supervisors themselves feel new 
supervisors need. 


ANNUAL MANAGEMENT CONFERENCES 


Even the chairman of the board has had something 
to say about Commonwealth Edison’s supervisory 
development program. He suggested an Annual Man- 
agement Conference at which top management could 
do a little “training.” This idea provided a way for 
a large segment of management to get together at one 
time, about three or four hundred management people 
—to meet not only in a business way but in a social 
way as well. This once-a-year event serves to focus 
attention on some of the company’s major problems. 

The Annual Management Conference is a day-long 
meeting held once a year in the fall, with about one 
third of the supervisory force attending each year. 
Coal and pensions were “hot” topics in 1950 and they 
were discussed by top executives. The talks, with 
questions and answers, are reprinted for all manage- 
ment personnel so that everyone knows what went on. 

The morning coffee and doughnuts provide a social 
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atmosphere in which old acquaintances can be re- 
newed and new ones made. 

After the morning session, the group adjourns for 
lunch at a nearby hotel. After the president makes 
the annual life-saving award, the chairman of the 
board of the company takes the opportunity to bring 
his viewpoint to his management family. 

The “find out what they think” attitude of the 
training committee is again illustrated in the Annual 
Management Conference. The committee uses a ques- 
tionnaire to get the reactions and suggestions of its 
own supervisors and uses them in planning succeed- 
ing conferences. 

Thus, Commonwealth Edison has gone about its 
job of building a supervisory development program 
during the last six years. It makes no claim of per- 
fection; it has no panacea for all supervisory ills. It 
has adapted ideas of other companies; and it has in- 
vented some new methods of its own. It has already 
accomplished some of its basic objectives but it feels 
that it is certainly not finished. It has a “moving” 
program, calculated to keep step with its own prob- 
lems. 

Witit1am W. Mussmann 
Division of Personnel Administration 


Code for Supervision 
COMMONWEALTH EDISON COMPANY 


Foreword 


An important goal of supervision is to develop, 
through skillful leadership, harmonious working re- 
lationships in which a high degree of work perform- 

_ance may be obtained. 

To reach this goal, it is essential for those of us in 
positions of supervision to understand thoroughly 
that the effective direction of people is a responsibility 
of major importance. 

It is also recognized that effective supervision fol- 
lows a general pattern at all levels of the company 
organization. In order to present this fact-and reflect 
the past experience and performance of supervision 
in the company, this CODE has been developed from 
the collective thinking of our supervisory forces. 

The fundamentals set forth are basic to the super- 
vision of people in whatever positions they may 
occupy. Therefore, this CODE is issued and becomes 
company policy. All management people are required 
to follow these principles in carrying out their mana- 
gerial functions. 

Epwarp J. Doyiz, President 
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Outline of Responsibilities and Authorities 


Basic Responsibilities 


All Levels of Supervision 


The following basic responsibilities apply to all 
levels of supervision: 


1. Setting a good example and exercising self-control 


It is natural that the person in a supervisory position 
should be the leader of the group supervised. Be- 
cause people tend to follow the pattern of leader- 
ship demonstrated by those in positions of greater 
authority, it is an obligation of the leader to set 
the kind of example he would expect from his 
superiors. 


2. Encouraging employee interest in his job and its 
relationship to the company’s business 


Pride in an organization comes from knowing that 
every person’s contribution, however small, is large 
in his own eyes. In developing job interest, the ef- 
fective leader will show that each job is related to 
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some fundamental accomplishment in the company’s 
business. 


3. Developing group discipline, confidence, and 
loyalty: creating the “feeling of belonging” 


The successful leader refrains from oversupervision. 
He encourages self-discipline, and develops confidence 
and loyalty by being concerned with what his group 
thinks is important. He also strives to produce a 
high level of “teamwork” in his group and_ seeks 
to engender a feeling of “belonging” by encouraging 
participation in solving problems of work and _pro- 
duction. 


4. Developing an understanding of each employee 
and his problems 


As an engineer analyzes his problems, so an experi- 
enced leader of people will apply skill to the study 
of human problems. He acquaints himself with the 
people under his direction, perceiving their charac- 
teristics, analyzing for strong and weak points. He 
strives to know their mental capacities, interests, and 
emotions. He is approachable by employees on both 
company and personal matters. He treats everyone 
as a dignified human being. While his basic intent 
is toward kindness, friendliness, and sympathy, he 
is able to say “no” when the situation demands. 


5. Dealing fairly and impartially 


The good superior is impartial. He is approachable 
by all eniployees. He is loyal to management and em- 
ployee groups alike. 


6. Evaluating employees’ performance and informing 
them concerning their progress, giving due credit 
for good work 


The alert supervisor will constantly check employees’ 
performance, inform them concerning their progress 
and changes that will affect them, and in particular 
give credit for good work. 


7. Studying and developing abilities of employees 


Supervision constantly looks ahead and plans for 
personnel replacements by studying and developing 
employees, making every effort to give them an op- 
portunity to develop along the lines of demonstrated 
abilities. 


8. Guiding and counseling employees 


New employees particularly expect guidance from 
their supervisors. Relatively, the supervisor will 
give more attention to the proper induction and 
orientation of new employees than he will to experi- 
enced ones. Older employees, however, as they are 
confronted with new problems, will expect advice 
from those in supervisory positions. - 


9. Cooperating with others in the organization. 


Because the work of the company as a whole is 
more important than the work of any one element 
within it, the theory of team play takes precedence 


over individual performance. It is, therefore, im- 


Ni 


portant that supervision encourage and maintain — 


cooperation in the organization with superiors, assso- 
ciates and subordinates. 


Supervisory persons are expected to have sufficient 


10. Maintaining an adequate knowledge of work, — 
company policies, and union contract 


knowledge of their work and related activities, com-_ 


pany policies, and union contract, to retain the con- 
fidence of employees. If they do not always know 


the answer, they will lose nothing by admitting their — 


inability to give an immediate reply, but, at the 
same time, they will make it a point to obtain the 
necessary information. 


11. Foreseeing and eliminating possible causes of 
grievances 


A capable supervisor will recognize causes of griev- 


ances and strive to prevent them from arising. With . 
such recognition and prompt action, it is frequently | 


possible to-prevent dissatisfaction from growing into 
resentments and grievances. 


12. Assigning the right man to the right job 


A knowledge of the duties that go with job classi- 
fications enables a supervisor to make proper work 
assignments. Matching an individual’s character- 
istics and abilities to a particular task is an objective 
of careful supervision. 


13. Organizing, planning, and coordinating work 


Work achievement requires organizing, planning and 
coordinating. These interrelated processes of super- 
vision are utilized every day. Supervision sees a 
problem and breaks it into its parts; applies resource- 
fulness and imagination to solve it; plans, explains, 
and regulates the work to accomplish the desired 
objectives; but does not become occupied with de- 
tails at the expense of other objectives. 


14. Issuing clear, concise, and complete instructions 


Instructions should always be given in terms which 
will be understood by the people to whom they are 
presented. Clear, concise, and complete instructions 


with reasons for them are an indication of good man- 


agement. 


15. Maintaining efficiency of force 


The quantity and quality of work produced is a re- 
flection of the kind of leadership exercised; so it is 
necessary that supervisors maintain efficiency of their 
force. Supervision gives attention to standards of 
performance and accomplishment, keeping in mind 
what constitutes a day’s work, and informing em- 
ployees of what is expected of them. 


16. Studying, inspecting, and determining suitability 
of tools, machinery, and equipment 


For successful job accomplishment, supervision recog- 
nizes the interdependence of the following elements— 
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(19. Transmitting 


worker’s performance; tools, equipment, and machin- 
ery performance; and adequacy of work materials. 


17. Recommending changes in employee status 


This includes selection of new candidates for employ- 
ment in the work unit, retention of new employees, in- 
creases and promotions, transfers, and penalties and 
removals. Each part of this responsibility is indis- 
pensable in a sound personnel program. Those who 
administer these procedures are key people upon 
whom the success of personnel management depends, 
and the satisfactory accomplishment of these duties 
is a fundamental objective. 


18. Maintaining good and safe working conditions, 


and encouraging a safety-conscious attitude 


The safety of workers is vital. In addition to main- 
taining good and safe working conditions, effective 
supervision will make every effort to develop a safety- 
conscious attitude which will result in observance 
of measures established for employees’ safety and the 
safety of others. 


information accurately and 
promptly 


Supervision will strive to keep all avenues of com- 
munication open. Information to be distributed 
should accordingly be handled promptly and ac- 
curately. Likewise, it is a function of supervision 
to keep higher authorities informed as to the program 
of work within an area. In an emergency, when it 
is necessary to by-pass higher authority, the super- 
visor will report promptly what was done and why. 


20. Maintaining adequate records 


Supervision must have adequate records to operate 
efficiently and to administer supervisory responsibili- 
ties. Important questions are frequently decided on 
the basis of records and reports. 


Authority of First-Line Supervision 
The delegation of responsibility is effective only 


- when authority commensurate with that responsibility 


is also delegated. 

Therefore, to assist first-line supervisors in carry- 
ing out their responsibilities, authority has been dele- 
gated as follows: 

1. Authority to take independent action: 


a. Reprimand for unsatisfactory performance. 
b. Determine applicable overtime rates and meal money 


allowances. 

c. Approve requests for tools and materials from com- 
pany stocks. 

d. Approve time reports and material reports where 
applicable. ; 


e. Authorize minor petty cash purchases in accordance 
with departmental procedure. 


f. Act upon employee-relations problems arising from 
activities under his supervision. 
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g. Making final decision on retention of new employee 
in work unit. 


2. Authority to take independent action with subse- 
quent report of action to superior: 

a. Grant permission for personal absence for one day; 
act upon request for pay. 

b. Authorize overtime work in connection with emer- 
gencies and to effect job economies. 

c. Make preliminary investigations and reports of 
accidents in accordance with established proced- 
ures. 

d. Answer Step 1 grievance, the subject of which is 
covered by existing policies or rules. 

e. Arrange for medical treatment of employee when 
necessary in event of accident or illness on the job, 
in accordance with established rules. 

f. Vary from established practices when necessary to 
meet unusual or emergency conditions. 

g. Explain company policies and applications of union 
contract. 


h. Assign employees temporarily to higher classification. 


3. Authority to take action contingent upon prior 
approval of superior: 


a. Place in effect corrective treatment for unsatisfac- 
tory employee performance. 

b. Give final warning of discharge in presence of a 
superior as witness; prepare record of interview. 

c. Give notice of discharge, in presence of a superior 
as ‘witness. 

d. Give final management reply in Step 1 grievance, the 
subject of which is not covered by existing policies, 
practices, or rules. 

e. Notify employee of change in status, such as time- 
step increases, promotion, demotion, transfer, lay- 
off, etc. 

f. Grant permission for absence of more than one day 
and act upon request for pay. 


Severance Pay 
(Continued from page 362) 


One severance pay clause, found in an agreement 
between a textile firm and a CIO union, has an un- 
usual lack of detail. Having stated loss of employ- 
ment “solely because of technological change” as the 
circumstance under which severance pay will be 
granted, the clause concludes: 


“The company agrees to meet with the union at 
mutually agreeable times to negotiate the definition of 
technological change and the details of severance pay 
eligibility and application.” 


Lois E. Forpr 
Division of Personnel Administration 


Company 


Chemicals and Allied Products _ 
Celanese Corporation of America....... 
Cumberland, Md. 
E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Company, 
Inc. 2 
Rubbertown, Ky. 


Electrical Machinery 
Champion Spark Plug Company....... 
Toledo, Ohio 


WE 


Cutler-Hammer Inc.................- 
Milwaukee, Wisc. 


S 
Eagle Signal Corporation.............. WE 
Moline, Ill.; Davenport, Iowa é 
Raytheon Manufacturing Company....| WE 
Waltham, Mass. a 
Schicks Taso cea viasre's tors iareonenernebeaenels WE 
Stamford, Conn. 
Food and Allied Products 
General Mills, Inc. 
Butlaloc Nw ces ceaaaaccakie WE 
Buffalo’ NuiV ae subs ceeds ataihes WE 
ChicagonDlissaictricndetctes loantieevates WE 
Great, Falls; Mont:.... 05 cocde0e ceo 08 WE 
Johnson City, Tenn................. WE 
KeoktkeWowa: snane.ce shoe acetone WE 
Louisville, Ky. deta os she ers citer > foheyste WE 
Minneapolis, Minn.................. WE 
Rosst6rds: Oo sanensine ies es con ees WE 
Tacomas Washi... .. sass es cee tue WE 
Spokane) WASH o.-00 wisn siete seal ciara ns WE 
Schmidt Provision Company........... WE 
Toledo, Ohio 
Machiner 
Consolidated Vultee Aircraft Corpora-| WE 
tion a S 
Fort Worth Division 
Fort Worth, Tex. 
Fruehauf Trailer Company............ WE 
Phoenix, Ariz. 
Geometric Stamping Company......... WE 
Cleveland, Ohio 
tS) 
Hallett Manufacturing Company....... WE 
Inglewood, Calif. 4 
Willcox & Gibbs Sewing Machine Com-| WE 


pany 


$.08 hr. 


5% 
$.15 hr. 


$.15 hr. 
4% 


4% 
$.05 hr. 


7 hr. 


eesco 
SAS 
Per 


5 hr. 


oo 
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[En 
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Si 
ox 
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8 hr. 
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increase 
$.05 hr. 


various 


4% 


Increase 


ood 
7-1-51 


7-1-51 
7-1-51 


7-1-51 
6-1-51 


Li | 
8-15-51 
6-15-51 
7-1-51 
8-1-51 
8-1-51 
8-1-51 
7-1-51 


8-1-51 

7-1-51 

7-1-51 
4-16-51 


8-13-51 
8-16-51 


6-29-51 


6-1-51 


10-1-51 


7-16-51. 


7-16-51 
8-17-51 


800 
300 


200 
6,000 
approx. 
2,400 
approx. 
441 


1,077 
42 
650 
52 
54 
118 
163 
491 


174 
225 
121 
110 


26,950 
3,350 


341 


Remarks 


Additional increase of 6¢ hour, if approved by WSB. Wage reopen- 
ing 2-8-52. (Textile Workers Union, CIO) 

Wage reopening on ten days’ notice. (Affiliated Chemical Workers 
of Kentucky) 


Cost of living change of 1¢ for 1.14 point change in the index. Annual 

improvement factor of 4¢ to be given every June. Night shift 

bonus increased from 5¢ to 714¢ hour. Additional vacation pay 

for 10 or more years of service. All subject to WSB approval, 

Wage reopening 5-31-55. (UAW, CIO) 

Two-week vacation after 2 instead of 5 years. Increased second and 

third shift differential from 7¢ and 10¢ to 10¢ and 15¢ hour. All 

subject to WSB approval. Rate prior to increase was $1.60 hour, 

effective 11-27-50. Wage reopening every 6 months. (Int’] Ass’n 

of Machinists, AFL) 

Same benefits as above. (Associated Unions, Ind.) 

Ten cents of the increase subject to WSB approval. Wage reopening 
7-1-52. (United Electrical, Radio and Machine Workers, Ind.) 

Same as above. (No union) 

Prior general increase was also 4%, effective 1-22-51. Contract ex- 
tended to 7-1-52. (Int’l Bro. of Electrical Workers, AFL) 

Same as above. (No union) 


Additional paid holiday. Additional 2¢ hour for group insurance, 
Wage reopening 6-1-52. (Int’l Ass’n of Machinists, AFL) 


(Amer. Fed. of Grain Millers, AFL) 

(Int’] Longshoremen’s Ass’n, AFL) 

(Amer. Fed. of Grain Millers, AFL) 

(Amer. Fed. of Grain Millers, AFL) 

(Amer. Fed. of Grain Millers. AFL) 

(Amer. Fed. of Grain Millers, AFL) 

(Amer. Fed. of Grain Millers, AFL) 

5¢ paid immediately, remaining 1¢ on WSB approval. (Amer. Fed. 
of Grain Millers, AFL) 

(Amer. Fed. of Grain Millers, AFL) 

(Amer. Fed. of Grain Millers, AFL) 

(Amer. Fed. of Grain Millers, AFL) 

Wage reopening 10-2-51. (Amal. Meat Cutters and Butcher Work- 
men, AFL) 


Increase not resultant from union agreements. Contract with Int’l 
Ass’n of Machinists, AFL, expires 11-21-51. Contract with Fed- 
erated Independent Texas Unions, Ind., expires 10-16-52. This 
contract has one wage reopening after 10-16-51 on basic wage 
rates. Contract with Int’l Bro. of Electrical Workers, AFL, expires 
5-14-53. This agreement has one wage reopening after 5-14-52 
on basic wage rates. 

Additional increase of 3¢ hour if approved by WSB. Average rate is 
ea hour. Wage reopening 6-29-52. (Int’l Ass’n of Machinists, 
AFL 

Additional 6¢ hour for the pension plan that is identical to Chrysler 
Corporation. Wage reopening 6-1-52 at termination of contract, 
(UAW, CIO) 

(No union) 


Average rate prior to increase was $1.63 hour, effective 1-25-51, 
Wage reopering 1-7-52. (UMW, Dist. 50) 

(No union) 

Average rate prior to increase was $1.56 hour, effective 8-21-50. 
Wage reopening 2-17-52. (Industrial Union of Marine and Ship- 


Nyack, N. Y. building Workers, CIO) 
AE I Aca eat El Eel SP a ee eh 
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Wage Adjustments Announced Prior to September 15, 1951—Continued 


Company 


| Mining 
Alcoa Mining Company............... 


Fluorspar Division 
Rosiclare, Ill. 


Hartford Gas Company......./....... 


Hartford, Conn. 


Paper and Allied Products 


The Eddy Paper Corporation 


Three Rivers, Mich. 


_ International Paper Company 


Southern Kraft Division 
Interstate 


National Gypsum Company........... 


Garwood, N. J. 


Wilson Jones Company............... 


New York, N. Y. 


Public Utilities 


Consumers Power Company........... 


Jackson, Mich. 


Kansas City Power & Light Company. . 


Kansas City, Mo. 


Ohio Edison Company................ 


Akron, Ohio 


Type 


oO 
Worker! 


WE 


The Water Works Board of the City of} WE 


Birmingham 
Birmingham, Ala. 


Rubber Products 


The Firestone Tire & Rubber Company.| WE 


Interstate 


B. F. Goodrich Company............. 


Interstate 


Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company......-} WE 


Interstate 


Johnson Rubber Company............ 


Middlefield, Ohio 


Seiberling Rubber Company 
Barberton, Ohio 


Wate y UBIO Meet te es aoe eee ws 
United States Rubber Company 


New York, N. Y. 
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Increase 
Deis Numbe Remarks 
a Effective Affected 
$.06 hr. | 6-1-51 400 |Wage reopening 11-1-51. (UMW, Dist. 50, Ind.) 
$.05 hr. | 7-1-51 240 |Average rate prior to increase was $1.39 hour, effective 12-31-50. 
Wage reopening 7-1~-52. (UMW, Dist. 50, Ind.) 
$9 mo. | 7-1-51 27 |(No union) 
$.02 hr. | 6-25-51 475 |Holiday and vacation pay modified. Rate prior to increase was $1.34 
hour, effective 11-50. Wage reopening once a year. (United 
Paperworkers, CIO) 
$.08 hr. | 6-1-51 10,331 |Time and one-half premium pay for Sunday. All subject to WSB 
approval. Rate prior to increase was $1.432 hour, effective 10-15-50. 
Wage reopening 6-1-52. (Int’] Bro. of Paper Makers, AFL; Int’l 
Bro. of Pulp, Sulphite and Paper Mill Workers, AFL; Int’l Bro. 
of Electrical Workers, AFL) 
$.059 hr.| 64-51 83 |Rate prior to increase was $1.465 hour, effective 9-1-50. Wage re- 
opening at termination of contract on 9-1-51. (United Paper- 
workers, CIO) 
3% 5-28-51 1,500 |Wage reopening 12-31-51. (United Paperworkers, CIO) 
approx. 
8% | 5-28-51 200 |(No union) 
approx 
see 1-29-51 4,552 |Increase of 9, 10, 11 and 12¢ hour, by labor grades. Prior to increase, 
remarks rate was $1.50 hour, effective 3-1-50. Three weeks’ vacation after 
15 years of continuous service instead of 20. One wage reopening 
after 7-1-51 and prior to 3-1-52. (Utility Workers Union, CIO) 
$.095 hr. | 7-2-51 477 \Increase retroactive to 6-1-51. Rate prior to increase was $1.748 
$0.86 hr. 840 | hour. Increase of additional .9% hour if WSB approves. Rate prior 
to increase was $1.682 hour. (Int’] Bro. of Electrical Workers, AFL) 
$.065 br 591 |Increase additional 3¢ hour if WSB approves. Rate prior to increase 
was $1.399 hour. Wage reopening 7—-1-52. (Int'l Bro. of Electrical 
Workers, AFL) 
$.12 hr. n.d 2,038 |Rate prior to increase was $1.5925 hour, effective 1-51. Wage re- 
opening on basic hourly rates on 7-1-52. (Utility Workers Union, 
CIO) 
10% 4-1-51 65 |GM-type cost of living formula. Revised automatic wage pro- 
gressions in four classifications. Contract expires 5-31-52. (Int'l 
Chemical Workers Union, AFL) 
$.13 hr. | 7-30-51 | 24,500 |Five cents of the increase is subject to WSB approval. Rate prior to 
(Includes| increase was $1.784 hour, effective 10-23-50. Contract expires 
Union | 7-10-52. (United Rubber, Cork, Linoleum and Plastic Workers, 
and Non-| CIO) 
Union 
Employ- 
ees) 
$.13 hr. | 8-6-51 16,000 |One cent of increase was given instead of night shift bonus. Increase 
granted subject to WSB approval. Wage reopening with 60 days’ 
notice on or after 4-30-52. (United Rubber, Cork, Linoleum and 
Plastic Workers, CIO) 
$.13 hr. | 8-27-51 | 25,435 [Increase subject to WSB approval. Average hourly rate prior to 
increase was $1.781, effective 10-18-50. Wage reopening on 30 days’ 
notice. (United Rubber, Cork, Linoleum and Plastic Workers, CIO) 
$.12 hr. | 6-27-51 500 |Time and one half over 8 hours and double time for Saturdays and 
Sundays. Liberalized: hiring rates and progression periods, call-in 
pay; holiday and vacation pay. Rate prior to increase was $1.54 
hour, effective 4-51. (United Rubber, Cork, Linoleum and Plastic 
Workers, CIO) 
$.13 hr. | 8-13-51 1,580 |Wage reopening on 60 days’ notice. (United Rubber, Cork, Linoleum 
and Plastic Workers, CIO) 
$.13 hr. | 8-13-51 52 ‘Same as above. 
$.12 hr. | 8-3-51 34,074 One cent increase on night bonuses which will add 3¢ where plants 
pay a bonus for over a 12-hour working period and 2'4¢ for over a 
16-hour period. Triple time given for 6 specified holidays. Wage 
reopening on 30 days’ notice. (United Rubber, Cork, Linoleum and 
Plastic Workers, CIO) 
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Wage Adjustments Announced Prior to 


September 15, 1951—Continued 


Avge 
Compsry Worker! 
Stone, Clay and Glass Products 
Libbey-Owens-Ford Glass Company....| WE 
Toledo, Ohio 
Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company....... WE 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Textile Mull Products 
A. Brandwein and Company...........| WE 
Chicago, Ill. 
S 
Charles Lachman Company, Inc....... WE 
Phoenixville, Pa. 
Full-Fashioned Hosiery Manufacturers] WE 
of America, Inc. 
Interstate 
Western Felt Works...........5...0.. WE 
Chicago, Ill. 
Transportation and Communication 
American Telephone and Telegraph} S 
Company 
Interstate : 
Chesapeake and Potomac Telephone] WE 
Company of Baltimore City 
Baltimore, Md. 
Chesapeake and Potomac Telephone] WE 
Company of Virginia 
Richmond, Va. 
Indianapolis & South Eastern Trailways,| WE 
Inc. 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
Miscellaneous 
Butlerbrothers)tyinss <-icle nc aarcnor WE 
St. Louis, Mo. 
The Laclede Gas Light Company...... WE 
St. Louis, Mo. 
Major & Loomis Company............ WE 


Hertford, N. C. 


Northern Engraving & Manufacturing] WE 
Company 
La Crosse, Wisc. 


1Type of worker; WE, wage earner; S, salaried employee. 


Amount 


$.05 hr. 


$.05 hr. 


$.135 hr. 


5% 
$.08 hr. 


see 
remarks 


$.12 hr. 


10% 
10% 


approx. 


10% 


approx. 


17% 


$.10 hr. 


$.045 hr. 


$.02 hr. 


$.12 hr. 


Increase 


Date 
Effective 


Number 
Affected 


8,330 


12,000 
approx. 


249 


20,000 
approx. 
3,800 


6,002 


75 


126 
1,828 
182 


600 
approx. 
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Remarks 


Additional increase of 1¢ hour, effective 8-15-51, to 841 employees 


on general labor classifications if WSB approves. Wage reopening — 
(Federation of Glass, — 


at termination of contract on 5-15-52. 
Ceramic and Silica Sand Workers, CIO) 
Minimum rate prior to increase was $1.34 hour, effective 10-9-50. 
Wage reopening 5-15-52. (Federation of Glass, Ceramic and 

Silica Sand Workers, CIO) 


Liberalized vacations for employees with 10 or more years of service. 
One cent change for every 1.14 point change in cost of living index of 
2-15-51. Prior to increase rate was $1.45 hour, effective 2-28-50. 
Wage reopening 3-31-52. (Textile Workers Union, CIO) 

Same benefits as above. (No union) 

Increase subject to WSB approval. Laborer’s rate prior to increase 
was $1.17 hour, effective 10-2-50. Increased shift differential for 
second and third shift from 4¢ and 6¢ to 5¢ and 10¢, respectively. 
Increased overtime pay—now over 8 hours as well as over 40 hours. 
Wage reopening 3-1-52. (Textile Workers Union, CIO) 

Increase in rates ranging from 7¢ to 13¢ hour. Liberalized holiday 
and vacation pay. (American Federation of Hosiery Workers, Ind.) 


Severance pay at 65 after 15 years’ service. Increase from $30 to 
$32 week for sick benefits. Hospital and surgical benefits for em- 
ployees’ dependents. Cost of living changes based on the old BLS 
series. All subject to WSB approval. Minimum rate prior to in- 
crease was $1.30 hour for females and $1.43 hour for males, effective 
1-22-51. Wage reopening 5-31-52. (Textile Workers Union, CIO) 


Partial increase of the 10% effective as of 6-27-51. Additional 
holiday of Armistice Day given in Pennsylvania. Wage reopening 
7-5-52. (Communications Workers, CIO) 

Termination allowance will be given to dismissed employees, except 
for aa One-year contract. (Communications Workers, 
CIO 

Increased maximum, rate from $1.50 to $1.70 for daily differential 
payments for night work. Termination allowance provision for 
employees dismissed after 3 or more years. May negotiate 60 days 
prior to end of contract, 7-28-52. (Communications Workers, CIO) 

Eighteen days of vacation for 15 years of service. Wage reopening 
75-52. (Amal. Ass’n of Street, Electric Railway and Motor 
Coach Employees, AFL) 


(Int’l Bro. of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and Helpers, 
AFL) 

Contract expires 6-3-52. (United Gas, Coke and Chemical Workers, 
CIO) 

Two extra holidays with pay. After 5 years’ service, men will receive 
20 additional hours of vacation pay. Minimum rate prior to in- 
crease was 75¢ hour, effective 2-14-50. (Int’l Woodworkers, CIO) 

Cost of living change of 1¢ for 1.14 point change in BLS index. 
Average hourly rate prior to increase was $1.40, effective 71-50. 
Wage reopening 7-1-50. (UAW, CIO) 


n.a.Not available. 


i _ of leapfrog: 
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How Stabilized Is Stabilization? 


The orders from Washington come thick and fast. Regu- 


| lations are issued; regulations are amended; regulations are 


withdrawn. It’s a full-time job keeping up with wage sta- 
bilization, as anyone who has looked into the field aaa: 
And just because of the volume and complexity of the 
material, it is all too easy to lose sight of the over-all pic- 
ture and get bogged in detail. 

We suggest that anyone interested in the matter of sta- 
bilized wages relax for a minute with a good cigar and turn 
to the story on the next page. It’s a concise but clear pic- 
ture of what has happened to date in this area. The Board’s 
labor economist, Dr. Northrup, likens the picture to a game 
a general regulation is laid down which sets 
a wage increase ceiling. Then a special case comes along and 
the increase permitted jumps the ceiling. With the impor- 
tant steel and coal contracts coming up for reopening, this 
may be something to ponder. 


The Christmas Bonus 


Sometimes the most welcome Christmas gift of all is 
nowhere near the foot of the tree. It comes in a little 
envelope—with season’s greetings—from the boss. It’s that 
grand old American institution—the Christmas bonus. 

But, like all gifts that really hit the spot, bonuses, too, 
require a lot of thought. Before the first check can be 
written, many questions must be decided. Most important 
are: Who is going to get a bonus? Which employees are 
ineligible? On what basis? And—the stopper—how much? 

As an aid to companies who plan to give this year-end 
gratuity, THe ConrereNnce Boarp has compiled detailed in- 
formation on the 1950 Christmas bonus plans of seventy- 
nine companies (page 385). The minimum service require- 
ments, coverage, and the formula for computing the individ- 
ual share are shown. ser tga ae 


Company Health Programs for the Executive 


Most of us probably still think of seeing a doctor in con- 
nection with some specific ailment. A sore throat, an in- 
flamed appendix, a case of the flu are the things we ask 
the doctor to cure. But in medicine, as in other fields in 
our mid-20th century world, treatment of specific symptoms 
is giving way to treatment of the whole person. Personality 
affects health just as health affects personality. 
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This kind of approach is being recognized by forward- 
looking companies in their executive health programs. Getting 
the right man in the right job pays off for everybody. And a 
good company medical program can help in doing just this. 
For instance, the individual who constantly drives himself 
to the point of exhaustion, who takes his job problems home 
with him every night, is not going to be helped by being put 
in a position of greater tension and responsibility. Often 
it is the doctor who can spot this individual first and can 
help him—as well as save the company a lot of grief. 

The round table on “Health Programs for the Executive” 
gives the views of three doctors and one company vice- 
president. It starts on page 388. 


A Prize for Every Contestant 


A contest winner is a happy man: he gets the prize. 
But what happens to the disgruntled army of losers? Where 
is their consolation? 


Everybody wins in a safety contest. The sponsor gains 
in safety consciousness and accident prevention. The winner 
gets his prize for trying harder. But the losers—well, there 
are no losers in a safety contest. So when the old safety 
record starts slipping, a company safety competition may be 
a good way to revitalize it. 

Read “Playing Safe for Prizes” on page 392 for an 
account of successful safety contests run by several com- 
panies. You can’t lose. 


The Breathing Spell May Be Over 


Consumers’ prices, wholesale prices, and the earnings and 
hours of factory workers have reflected a fair degree of sta- 
bility since the beginning of the year, with wage and price 
stabilization coming into the picture in January. Also, inter- 
ruptions due to strikes were the lowest for any postwar 
year. Recent rumblings suggest trouble ahead, however. 
Dissatisfaction with price and wage control measures, ex- 
pressed by key labor unions, may be the prelude to costly 
tie-ups. The cost of living has begun to rise again despite 
bountiful supplies of food, clothing and other elements of 
consumer expenditure. A discussion of the current picture 
and the recent past is contained in the regular “Review of 
Labor Statistics,” starting on page 404. 


WAGE STABILIZATION: 


From Special Case to General Policy 


Wage stabilization affects practically every com- 
pany today—both directly and indirectly. To have 
a clear picture of how the wage line is being held, 
as well as the general background of stabilization 
policies, is a must for the intelligent executive. Read 
the following article for an analysis of how stabil- 
ization has worked to date. 


(oer wage stabilization picture so far looks like 
a game of leapfrog. A general regulation is laid 
down which sets a permissive wage increase ceiling. 
A special case comes up and the increase permitted 
jumps the ceiling. At first these “leaps” proceeded 
rapidly; more recently they have slowed down. To 
some, this seems that wage stabilization has reached 
an even keel; to others, it denotes merely an interlude 
in preparation for the biggest leap of all—the steel 
case. 

No sooner had the price-wage freeze of January 25, 
1951, been set than the Wage Stabilization Board was 
faced with the difficult problem of what to do about 
a large increase just negotiated by John L. Lewis and 
the bituminous coal industry. General Wage Regula- 
tion No. 2 solved this problem: increases in wages 
agreed to prior to January 25, 1951, and applicable 
within fifteen days after that date, were authorized 
without prior approval of the board. 

Rough seas remained ahead, however. After a 
month of detailed study, the Wage Stabilization 
Board agreed upon a “catch-up formula” for per- 
missible general increases and embodied it in General 
Wage Regulation No. 6. The labor members of the 
board promptly walked out—and the Economic Sta- 
bilization Administrator almost as promptly issued 
General Wage Regulation 8, which authorized a 
breach of the 10% ceiling for companies that had 
cost of living provisions in their contracts. Historians 
of the Wage Stabilization Board may well record this 
as the first step which was taken to establish stabiliza- 
tion policy on the basis of certain sections of the 
1950 General Motors-United Auto Workers agree- 
ment, which provided for cost of living’ and annual 
improvement adjustments. 


THE UNIQUE RAILROADS 


While the Wage Stabilization Board was still in- 
active as the result of the labor members’ walkout, 


negotiations between the railroad unions and the 
nation’s carriers (which had been in process for over 
a year) resulted in the first agreement—that involv- 
ing the nonoperating unions. Its terms provided for 
a wage increase of 6 cents per hour as of April 1, 1951, 
whereas only 2.5 cents per hour was approvable under 
Wage Stabilization Board policy. After the report of 
a special panel, the Economic Stabilization Adminis- 
trator approved the 6 cents per hour “because col- 


lective bargaining in the railroad . . . industry is | 
unique . . . and requires the application of special — 
standards... .” 


PACKERS, SHIPBUILDERS AND TEXTILE WORKERS 


Before the wage game of leapfrog could be carried 
any further, the Wage Stabilization Board was recon- 
stituted. High on the list of cases facing it were those 
involving the “Big Four” meat packing companies 
and those involving certain shipyards. To the meat 
packing companies and unions went approval of a 
9-cent increase, when the formula allowed only 3 cents; 


Wage Increases since 1946: United States Steel, 
General Motors and Bituminous Coal 


UNITED STATES STEEL 
AND UNITED 
STEELWORKERS 


GENERAL MOTORS 
AND UNITED 
AUTO WORKERS 


BITUMINOUS COAL 
AND UNITED 
MINE WORKERS 


1946 1947 1948 1950 


Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics Wage Chronologies. 


Note for 1949—U. S. Steel and United Steelworkers: pensions and welfare fund; 
General Motors and United Auto Workers: 3-cent pro uctivity increase offset by 
3-cent cost of living decrease. 


1Six paid holidays 
Pensions and expanded welfare fund 


3Guaranteed nine-hour day including two hours at overtime. Health and welfare 
fund—5-cent per ton coal operator contribution 


‘Work week reduced to eight-hour day at previous nine-hour pay. Operator con- 
tribution to fund increased to 10 cents per ton 


5Operator contribution to fund increased to 20 cents per ton 
Operator contribution to fund increased to 30 cents per ton 
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to the shipyards went approval of increases of 15%, 
whereas only 10% was allowable under the existing 
general policy. 

The shipbuilding case involved a situation in an 
| industry which had been depressed and in which wage 
| increases had not kept pace with comparable indus- 
| tries since World War I{—an interplant inequity 
| situation. Meat packing involved the extension of a 
| cost of living formula despite the fact that no such 
| formula existed in the provisions of meat packing 


| contracts. Within three months, cost of living in- 


creases were opened to all (General Wage Regulation 
8, revised), but compensatory adjustments were 
| limited to changes in the cost of living since January, 
1951. The interplant inequity principle, however, 
_ awaited action on another big case—New England 
textiles. 

The decision in this case on August 17, 1951, in- 
volved both the meat packing and shipbuilding prob- 
lems. Wages in one sector of the New England 

textile industry had advanced, creating interplant in- 
equities. The reason for this situation was the exist- 
ence of cost of living agreements in part of the in- 
dustry and their absence in others. In the future, all 
sectors of the industry could move with the cost of 

living. To correct the past, the WSB invoked the 
interplant inequity doctrine. Whereas in shipbuild- 
ing, inequities had been on an interindustry (or area) 
basis, this time they were intra-industry. On Septem- 
ber 28, 1951, the WSB announced a general policy for 
' correcting both such interplant inequities (later issued 
as General Wage Regulation 17). 


RETROACTIVE COST OF LIVING ADJUSTMENT 


A significant case now pending before the Wage 
_ Stabilization Board could complete the cost of living 
cycle. The Big Four rubber companies and the CIO 
rubber workers’ union have requested a 13-cents-per- 
hour increase, although WSB general policy at the 
time of their request entitled them to approximately 
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7.5 cents per hour.’ The basis for this demand is that 
13 cents is needed to cover the rise in the cost of 
living since October, 1950, the date of the parties’ 
last agreement. To grant cost of living adjustments 
only since January, 1951, as provided for in WSB’s 
General Wage Regulation 8, revised, would, it is ar- 
gued, upset the historical wage relationship between 
the automobile and the rubber industries. In addition, 
the rubber case cites the WSB’s decisions in meat 
packing and New England textiles as precedents. 


IMPROVEMENT FACTORS AND PRODUCTIVITY 

At this writing, the WSB has a special application, 
but not a general policy, imsofar as “productivity” 
or “annual improvement” factors are concerned. The 
pioneer clause, embodied in the General Motors- 
United Automobile Workers agreement, was approved 
for 1951 by the WSB resolution of June 6, 1951. This 
stated that future general policy “will include pro- 
visions which will make possible the approval under 
certain conditions and within certain limitations” of 
“productivity increases of the ‘General Motors’ type.” 

One of the requirements of the “General Motors” 
type of annual improvement or productivity increase 
clauses is that it shall have been negotiated prior to 
January 25, 1951. In the case of cost of living adjust- 
ments, the WSB first granted approval for such con- 
tracts to operate if they were negotiated prior to 
January 25, 1951. Later the cost of living increase 
was extended generally for changes in the cost of 
living since January, 1951. 

Whether productivity increases will follow the same 
pattern—or, perhaps, whether the General Motors 
wage agreement will become the basis for national 
wage policy—may be decided as a result of an agree- 
ment recently negotiated by General Electric Corpo- 
ration and the CIO International Union of Electrical, 
Radio and Machine Workers. This agreement, which 


Increases in the Bureau of Labor Statistics retail price index for 
September, 1951, may permit a larger increase under WSB policy, 
but still less than the amount requested i in the rubber case. 


Wage Stabilization Board Special Approval Cases 


Wage Increase 
Permissible 
under Existin 
nera, 
Policies 


a | 


Railroads—nonoperating..............- 4/25/51 6 cents 2.5 cents 6 cents 
: per hour per hour per hour! 


nae Date of Wage Increase Ree ee | Basis of Decision 


Decision Negotiated WSB Ge 


“Collective bargaining in the railroad . 
industry is unique . . . and “requires the 
application of special standards . . .” 
Equivalent cost of living adjustments 


5/18/51 


Clinger G His once See aap a eaaee 6/7/51 
New England textiles.................. 
Miaribine? seen. Petts dette esd pee 


“Big Four” meat packing companies... . 11 cents 3 cents 9 cents 
Interplant inequities on interindustry basis 
Interplant inequities on intra-industry basis 
No specific regulation requires approval for 
work week | work week change of this type 

reduction 


48 to 40 in two 
stages 


\Decision made by Economic Stabilization Administrator 
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has not yet been passed upon by the WSB, calls for 
a cost of living adjustment plus an across-the-board 
increase.of 2.5% but not less than 3.5 cents, of aver- 
age straight-time earnings. General Electric states 
that the “2.5% but not less than 3.5 cents per hour” 
represents the equivalent of what has been granted 
by other firms in the form of productivity or annual 
improvement increases. 


STEEL AHEAD—AND COAL 


While the Wage Stabilization Board is considering 
the General Electric agreement, negotiations between 
various steel producers and the CIO United Steel- 
workers of America are in the formative stage. Un- 
der existing general regulations, the Steelworkers 
would be entitled to 4-5 cents per hour when their 
contract comes up for reopening on January 1, 1952. 
This would leave Philip Murray’s Steelworkers a bit 
ahead of the gains won by Walter Reuther’s General 
Motors’ workers since 1946; but if the cost of living 
forges ahead, so would the wages of the Auto Work- 
ers. And far ahead of both groups in total wage gains 
are John L, Lewis’ miners. (See chart.) 

Indications from Steelworker union headquarters 
are that substantially more than 4-5 cents will be de- 
manded. The Steelworker campaign is stressing that 
the workers in steel in the past have not sufficiently 
participated in the greatly increased productivity of 
the industry.. 

Also looming up in the future is the strategy of 
John L. Lewis. Reopening date for the bituminous 
coal industry is not until March 31, 1952. No inkling 
of the next demands by the coal miners has yet been 
forthcoming. Moreover, what they ask may well 
await the outcome of the steel case. But in view of 
what they have already received, it may take another 
game of leapfrog for the miners to get more. 


DISPUTE OR AGREEMENT 


During World War II, wage policy (e.g., Little Steel 
formula) was made on dispute cases. The War Labor 
Board began as a disputes agency and only later took 
on stabilization functions. After Korea, the situation 
was reversed. Then the Wage Stabilization Board, 
established with only stabilization functions, was 
later granted dispute powers. 

Until very recently, the dispute powers of the Wage 
Stabilization Board have been only sparingly used. 
Employers and unions have reached agreement on 
wage issues and jointly sought WSB approval. All the 
cases listed in the table on page $83 were joint union- 
employer requests for increases that leaped over 
general regulation ceilings. " 

In the last two months there have been definite 
signs of a change in this picture. Wage issues have 
resulted in strikes, not agreements, with several] dis- 
pute cases being referred to the WSB. Some observers 


see in this a reflection of changing economic climate. 
Although inflation continues to be regarded as a 
definite threat by many observers, a sizable section 
of economic opinion now doubts heavy price increases 
in 1952. The fact that the Office of Price Stabiliza- 
tion may grant a compensatory price boost if wage 
increases are negotiated is not the answer where con- 
sumer resistance is being encountered (as it has dur- 
ing much of this year) even before prices are raised. 
Since it is reasonable to suppose that wage lines are 
easier to maintain if one of the parties has a real 
interest in maintaining them, a trend to a policy 
made by dispute cases could be a trend toward less 
leapfrogging. 
Hersert R. Norturup 
Division of Personnel Administration 


Management Book Shelf 


Labor Reporting: How Good Is It Now?—An account of 
how the American press covers labor news and who the 
men are who write it. The article gives the labor press 
writers of newspapers in these cities: New York, Detroit, 
Chicago, Philadelphia, Los Angeles, Cleveland, St. Louis, 
Boston, San Francisco, Pittsburgh, Milwaukee, Houston, 
Buffalo, Minneapolis-St. Paul, Cincinnati, Seattle, N ewark, 
Dallas, Indianapolis, Denver, Portland, Louisville, Atlanta, 
Toledo, Akron, Birmingham, Providence, Bridgeport, 
Wilmington, and Honolulu. In addition to listing the names 
of labor writers for newspapers in the above cities, the 
article gives a thumbnail sketch of the type of report each 
writer makes in reporting labor news. The preface to this 
listing says: “Everyone of them welcomes a statement 
from the employer involved in any story he may be writing. 
A company’s industrial or public relations department will 
want to keep their names on file.”’ Business Week, October 
20, 1951, pp. 36-56. 


Personnel Administration and Labor Relations in 
Department Stores—About fifteen years ago, the indus- 
trial relations section of Princeton University made a study 
of personnel administration in department stores, A current 
analysis contrasts the findings with those of the earlier 
survey. Industrial Relations Section, Department of Economics 
and Social Institutions, Princeton Unwersity, Report Series 
No. 81, 1950, 144 pp. Paper bound, $2.50; cloth bound, $3.00, 


The Joint Employee Rating Plan of the P. J. Ritter 
Company and Local 57, Meat and Cannery Workers 
Union, AFL. This is a study of a systematic and periodic 
review of production workers that is made jointly by fore- 
men and union shop stewards at the P. J. Ritter Company. 
The study tells how the company and union developed the 
plan in 1945, how they applied it, how it has fitted into 
the company’s union-management relations and what are 
the yet unsolved problems. By John J. Pearce, Jr., and 
D. N. Dertouzos, Case Studies of Cooperation between Labor 
and Management, No. 2. Institute of Management and 
Industrial Relations, Rutgers University, New Brunswick, 
New Jersey, $1. 
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Christmas Bonuses—1950 


CHRISTMAS BONUS may be defined as a year-end gratuity paid by an employer to all or 

substantially all of his employees. 

Such bonuses are not always clearly distinguishable from profit-sharing payments, which are 
also often disbursed at the close of the calendar year. Usually, however, the size of the profit- 
sharing bonus fund bears a predetermined relation to the employer’s net income. This is not the 
case in Christmas bonus plans, although of course the amount distributed is usually affected by the 
success of the company’s current operations. 

The details of Christmas bonus plans vary considerably. Some are flat sums; others are per- 
centages of base rates or of earnings. Some are payable to all employees on the active payroll on 
the day the bonus is paid; others require a certain minimum service, sometimes as much as six 
months or more. Usually the basic bonus is subject to withholding and Social Security taxes; oc- 
casionally, the employer absorbs the taxes and in announcing the bonus quotes a net figure. 

Most of the plans listed below require the employee to have been on the active payroll a few 
days or weeks prior to the year’s end in order to qualify for the bonus. A few, however, provide for 
payment of the gratuity to those on the pension roll. There are some, too, that pay the bonus to 
employees granted leaves of absence during the current year to enter military service. 

Tue ConFrerRENCE Boarp has compiled information on the 1950 bonus plans of seventy-nine 
companies in a wide variety of industries. The minimum service requirement, coverage, and the 
formula for computing the individual share are set forth in detail. 


Hersert S. Brices 
Division of Personnel Administration 


Seventy-nine Christmas Bonus Plans for 1950 


Number 
Receiving 
Bonus 


Company Minimum Service Ineligible | Amount 


INDUSTRIAL 
Chemical 

Merck & Co., Inc. 7-3 ...0 500 .. 6,000 |Employed prior to None Employed prior to Jan. 1, 1926: 40% of one month’s 
Rahway, New Jersey Sept. 16, 1950 base wage or salary; employed between Jan. 1, 1926, 
and Dec. 31, 1949: 25%; employed between Jan. 1, 1950, 

and Sept. 15, 1950: 10%. (Maximum: $300) 
Rohm & Haas Company....... 4,300 |Hired before Dec. None Salaried employees—hired before Sept. 1, 1950: $25, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 25, 1950 plus $25 for each additional year of service (maximum: 


s $ $100); hired between Sept. 1 and Dec. 1, 1950: $20; 
hired between Dec. 1 and Dec. 24: $10. Hourly em- 
ployees—20 years’ service and over: $100; 15-20 years: 
$75; 10-15 years: $50; 5-10 years: $25; 4-5 years: $20; 
3-4 years: $15; 2-3 years: $10; 1-2 years: $5; less than 
1 year: token gift 

Chemical company............ 8,000 6 months Company officers and|Percentage of annual gross earnings as follows: 
employees receiving] Nonexempts: 14-1 year’s service: 34%; 1-2 years: 1%; 
over $20,000 a year| 2-3 years: 114%; 3-4 years: 114%; 4-5 years: 2%; 
5 years and over: 244% 
Exempts: 6 months and over: 3% 


Chemical company............ 7,000 |12 of the 18 months|Employees whose|Two weeks’ salary 
preceding Dec. 1,] regular remunera- 
1950 tion included com- 
mission or bonus 
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Seventy-nine Christmas Bonus Plans for 1950—Continued 


Company 


Chemical—Continued 


Chemical company............ 4,600 None Employees covered|Employed 1 year and over—weekly wage of less than $25: 
by profit incentive] $7.50; $25-$30: $10; $30-935: $12.50; $35-$40: $15; 
plan; salesmen $40-$50: $20; $50-$60: $25; $60-$75: $35; $75 and 

over: $50. Employed less than 1 year—weekly wage of 
less than $25: $5; $25-$30: $6; $30-$35: $8; $35-$40: 
$10; $40-$50: $12.50; $50-$60: $15; $60-$75: $20; 
$75 and over: $25 

Chemical company............ 4,000 |Hired before Dec. None Less than 1 year’s service: 114% of gross earnings up to 

15, 1950 (date of Oct. 31; 1-2 years: 114% of gross earnings in 12 months 

payment of bonus) preceding Oct. 31; 2-3 years: 2%; 3-4 years: 214%; 
4-5 years: 3%; 5-6 years: 814%; 6-7 years: 4%; 7-8 
years: 414%; 8 years and over: 5%. (Minimum: hired 
after Oct. 31: $20; hired before Oct. 31: $30) 

Chemical company............. 3,000 |Hired prior to Nov. Directors 1 year’s service and over, salaried employees: 174% 

1, 1950 of first $400 of monthly salary; wage roll employees: 
28 hours at base hourly rate. Hired between Jan. Ble 
1950, and Nov. 1, 1950: 14 bonus 
Chemical company............ 875 {Employed prior to None 5% of earnings through Dec. 31, 1950 
Dec. 1, 1950 
Electrical Equipment > 
Belden Manufacturing Company] 1,600 None Executive group and|$10, plus $5 for each full year of service 
Chicago, Illinois outside salesmen 
The Thomas & Betts Co....... 700 None None 20 years’ service and over: $100; 10-20 years: $80; 5-10 
Elizabeth, New Jersey years: $60; 3-5 years: $40; 1-3 years: $30; less than 
1 year: $20; hired after Nov. 1: $10. In addition, 
1 year’s service and over: 1 week’s salary (or 40 hours’ 
pay); less than 1 year: 14 week salary (or 20 hours’ pay) 

Electrical products company...| Over |Hired before Dec. 1,|Commission employ-|Salaried employees—$25. Hourly employees—3 years’ 

10,000 | 1950 ees; those eligible] service and over: $25; less than 3 years’ service: $10 
for executive bonus 

Electrical products company...| 2,300 |Hired before Dec. 1, None Wage-hour employees—5 years’ service and over: 75 

1950 hours’ pay; 4-5 years: 65 hours; 3-4 years: 55 hours; 
2-3 years: 45 hours; 1-2 years: 35 hours; 6 months— 

1 year: 25 hours; 3 months—6 months: 15 hours; less 

than 3 months: $10 

Salaried employees—5 years’ service and over: 45% of 

one month’s salary; 4-5 years: 39%; 3-4 years: 32%; 

2-3 years: 26%; 1-2 years: 20%; 6 months-l year: LENE: 

3 months-6 months: 10%; less than 3 months: $10 

Electrical products company... 300 6 months All except salaried|1 year’s service and over: 14 month salary; 6 months— 
employees not coy-| 1 year: 144 month salary 
ered by sales bonus 
plan 

Instruments 
The Bristol Company.......... 1,000 None None Hired before Jan. 1, 1950: 1 week’s pay; hired during 
Waterbury, Connecticut 1950: 20 hours’ pay 
The Foxboro Company......... 1,500 |Hired on or before None On payroll on Dec. 1: $10 net (after taxes); in addition, 
Foxboro, Massachusetts Dec. 1, 1950 those on payroll on July 1: 6% of salary or wages re- 
ceived for Jan. 1-June 30, 1950 
Instrument company........... 4,000 |Working at Christ- None Less than 6 months’ service: $10; 6 months-1 year: $15; 
mas time 1-3 years: $20; 3-5 years: $25; 5 years and over: $30 
Machinery 
The Bullard Company......... 2,100 None None Hired before Jan. 1, 1950: 1 week’s pay; hired after 
Bridgeport, Conn. | June 24, 1950: 14 week’s pay 
Hamilton Foundry & Machine] 377 |Hired before Christ- None Payable in silver dollars. 25 years’ service and over: 
Company mas $50; 20-25 years: $40; 15-20 years: $35; 10-15 years: 
Hamilton, Ohio $30; 5-10 years: $25; 1-5 years: $20; 6 months-1 year: 
$10; less than 6 months: $5; hired after Dec. 1, 1950: $1 
Machinery manufacturing com-| Over |Employed on Sept. None Nonexempts: 214% of total pay for the year 
pany 20,000 | 24, 1950, and at Exempts: no formula; based on merit; ranged upward 


Machinery manufacturing com-| 12,000 
pany 


Tneligible Amount 


least 26 of the 52 somewhat from 214% 
weeks preceding 
that date 

6 months 2 years’ service and over: $20; 1-2 years: $15; 6 months— 


Employees who par- 
1 year: $10 


ticipated in a mid- 
year bonus 
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Chicago, Illinois 
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Seventy-nine Christmas Bonus Plans for 1950—Continued 
Number 
| Company Receiving Minimum Service Ineligible Amount 
Bonus 
| 
| Machinery—Continued 
| Machinery manufacturing com-| 12,000 |Hired before Dec.| 50 top executives |Hired between Sept. 30 and Dec. 15, 1950: $5; hired 
| pany 15, 1950 between Jan. 1 and Sept. 30, 1950: $10; 1-4 years’ 
| service: $25; 5-24 years: $25, plus $1 for each year; 
| : 25 years and over: $75 
Machinery manufacturing com-| Over |90 days (probation- Salesmen 10 years’ service and over: 6% of straight-time earnings 
pany 10,000 | ary period) prior to during year ending Oct. 31, 1950; 5-10 years: 5%; 1-5 
Oct. 31) years: 4%; less than 1 year: 3%. (Minimum: $5) 
Machinery manufacturing com-| 1,000 |Employed on or be- None 5% of annual earnings 
pany 5 fore Dec. 1, 1950 
Machinery manufacturing com-| 1,000 6 months None 6 months-1 year’s service: 1 week’s base pay; 1 year 
pany and over: 2 weeks’ base pay 
Metals and Metal Products 
National Lead Company....... 13,500 |Hired prior to Dec.|Officers and Direct-|6% of gross earnings, up to $6,000 per year for first 
New York, N. Y. 1, 1950 ors 11 months of the year 
American Screw Company...... 1,500 |Employed prior to No 5% of employee’s earnings for the first 11 months of 1950 
Willimantic, Connecticut Nov. 30, 1950 
Black & Decker Mfg. Co....... 2,200 |On payroll at the] Supervisory group |4% of annual salary 
Towson, Maryland end of fiscal year 
Metal products company...... -| 4,500 6 months All except hourly/80 hours of average earnings at earned rates, excluding 
and piece-rate}] overtime premium 
workers 
Paper and Paper Products 
_ Paper company............... 7,000 6 months None 6 months-1 year’s service: $10; 1 year and over: $15 
Paper products company....... 3,100 5 months None 1. Hourly and weekly paid group—Hired prior to Jan. 1, 
1949: 2 weeks’ basic pay; hired between Jan. 1, 1949, 
and June 30, 1950: 1 week’s basic pay. In addition, 
for 2 years’ service prior to Jan. 1, 1950: 214 days’ 
basic pay; 5 years: 5 days; 10 years: 714 days; 15 years 
and over: 10 days 
2. Monthly paid group—Hired prior to Jan. 1, 1950: 
1-1/3 month’s salary; hired between Jan. 1, 1950, and 
June 30, 1950: 4% month’s salary 
Paper products company....... 1,600 None Officers and Direct-|1 year’s service and over: 1 week's salary; 6 months— 
ors 1 year: 4 week’s salary; 3 months—6 months: 14 week’s 
; salary; less than 3 months: $5 
Paper products company....... 650 None Those eligible under| Less than 1 week’s service: $5; 1 week—l4 year: $15; 
management incen-| 14-114 years: $22.50; 114 years and over: 55 hours at 
, tive plan prevailing rate of pay 
Textile and Teatile Products 
Coopers, ine ie ts. cro <n ORO 900 1 year Salesmen, executives|1 week’s pay 
Kenosha, Wisconsin and department 
: heads 
Textile products company...... Over |Hired on or before|Salaried and man-|$25 
10,000 | Dec. 1, 1950 agement group 
Textile products company...... 10,000 None None Hourly employees: 144% of year’s earnings. Salaried 
employees: 60% of a month’s salary 
Textile products company...... 8,000 None Those eligible for}/2% of wages or salaries paid from Dec. 1, 1949, to 
executive bonus Nov. 30, 1950 
Textile products company...... 4,500 25 weeks None 50 weeks’ service and over: full share; 25-50 weeks: 
half share 
1, Hourly wage earners—(a) full share: 41.2 times the 
hourly rate; (b) half share: 20.6 times hourly rate 
2. Piece workers—(a) full share: 41.2 times guaranteed 
minimum rate; (b) half share: 20.6 times guaranteed 
minimum rate 
3. Salaried employees—(a) key personnel: based on 
merit; (b) others—full share: 1 month pay; half 
share: 44 month pay 
Miscellaneous 
Armstrong Cork Company..... 15,000 |Employed prior to|Directors and Vice-|2% of employee’s annual earnings 
Lancaster, Pennsylvania Noy. 1, 1950 presidents 
Bell & Howell Company........ 2,000 |Hired prior to Dec. None 25 years’ service and over: 285% of weekly salary; 20-25 


5, 1950 years: 270%; 15-20 years: 255%; 10-15 years: 240%; 
5-10 years: 225%; 4-5 years: 180%; 3-4 years: 185%; 
2-3 years: 90%; 1-2 years: 45%; less than 1 year: 
15%. (Minimum, $10) 
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Health Programs for 


A Round Table conference on "Company Executive 
Health Programs" was a feature of the 324th meeting 
of the National Industrial Conference Board on Septem- 
ber 27, 1951, at the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel in New York 
City. Fowler McCormick was chairman of the Round 
Table. The speakers were: 


Max R. Burnell, M.D., Medical Director, General Mo- 


tors Corporation 


~ Robert C. Page, M.D., General Medical Director, 
Standard Oil Company (New Jersey) 


Henry M. Thomas, Jr., M.D., Associate Professor of 
Medicine, Johns Hopkins Medical School 


J. Frederic Wiese, Vice-President of Combined Sales, 
Lukens Steel Company, who substituted for Charles 
L. Huston, Jr., President, Lukens Steel Company. 


Summaries of the speakers’ remarks follow. 


Evaluating a Company 


Program—and Evaluating 
Clinics 


By Max R. Burnell, M.D. 


For Many years, the health maintenance programs 
have been conducted as a part of the objectives of 
the General Motors medical departments. They 
started many years ago with the pre-employment 
physical examinations of our workers, then a periodic 
appraisal of the health of our employees, and finally 
the adoption of a selective placement program match- 
ing the individual’s abilities with the job demands. 

During all these years, the senior executive was 
the “forgotten man.” It was not until 1944 that a 
program was adopted which was specifically directed 
toward the annual appraisal of these senior executives. 
Many problems were presented in the inauguration of 
such a program. 


First was the geographic distribution of these men. | 


While the corporation maintained 114 medical depart- 
ments associated with our operating units, one division 
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had senior executives in over 230 cities in the United 
States alone. Further, over 200 executives had as- 
signments in Canada, Europe, Africa, South America 
and Australia. - 

It was immediately evident that the establishment 
of a single diagnostic clinic by the corporation in any 
one particular area—or in several areas—would be 
impractical from the point of inconvenience and lost 
time in travel. Besides, there were established diag- 
nostic clinics within easy reach of all these men. It 
therefore appeared logical that a list of these clinics 
be prepared and the physicians in charge of them be 
informed as to the type of examination desired. 

To date, over 13,000 examinations have been con- 
ducted. It was felt that an evaluation of this pro- 
gram and of the approved clinics on the basis of the 
executives’ experience was indicated. 

A questionnaire was prepared through which we 
hoped to develop information that would be helpful 
in improving the program as a whole and perhaps aid 
in the correction of situations that the survey re- 
vealed as unsatisfactory. The following is a summary 
of answers given by the executives. 


Pak 


I don’t think you can have a more unified positive 
answer than 97.5% in a group of high-powered execu- 
tives today. That number stated they felt the pro- 
gram of annual examinations was beneficial to them in- 
dividually. 

As for reasons why the executives chose a particular 
place for their examinations, there was no single out- 
standing reason. Replies varied from convenience of 
location, recommendation by the corporation or divi- 
sional physician, previous experience, etc. 

Eighty-seven per cent felt their examinations had 
been complete. In some instances they thought it 
was not thorough enough. A few thought they were 
really put over the hurdle. 

Seventy-seven per cent expected to return to the 
place at which they were last examined. 

Fourteen per cent had reasons for dissatisfactions 
and the reasons are interesting. High-powered execu- 
tives are accustomed to meeting schedules, and lack 
of promptness and punctuality was annoying to them. 
Poor scheduling of tests and the attitude of doctors 
were other factors criticized. 
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the Executive 


The responses to the question, “Was your examina- 
tion conducted mainly by staff physicians?” offer a 
bit of criticism of our clinics over the country. Forty- 
eight per cent of the executives reported they were ex- 
amined by the resident physicians and internes. While 
the staff physicians did check findings of resident 
physicians and internes, they checked positive findings 
and, if the resident or interne did not find anything, 
the staff physician did not bring it to light. ‘That is 
a fault that we have been able to draw to the atten- 
tion of certain of the clinics. Illustrative of the bene- 
fit of such surveys is the improvement in examinations 
which has resulted since this one was made just a few 


months ago. 
al 


‘The doctor in charge of the section usually goes 
over the findings of the examination with the patient. 
There are certain clinics whose personnel do not talk 
over the findings directly with the executives. We 
‘find that is a mistake they are attempting to correct, 
but they do send them a letter immediately following 
their examination. When findings were discussed with 
them, the executives were almost unanimously in 
favor of the value it was to them to sit down with 
the physician in charge and have an over-all appraisal 
of their health. 

Forty-six per cent wished to have a written report 
in nontechnical language and at least 42% wished to 
have it done both ways. 

Eighty-three per cent reported the examinations 


_ took three days or less; the average was two days and 


a fraction. Because there is no limitation as to how 
exhaustive these examinations may be under our pro- 
_ gram—and many may be rather detailed examinations 
—some are conducted over a period of quite a few days. 

It is interesting that 67% preferred to have ex- 
aminations on an out-patient basis; 28% wished to be 
hospitalized for these examinations. I would like to 
say that the group that would like to be hospitalized 

is on the increase. That alone certainly proves the 
value of the annual physical examination of an ex- 
ecutive group. 

The procedure used in making arrangements be- 
tween our company medical departments and the 
clinics is as follows: The medical director of the 
division receives a list of the eligible men. He knows 
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the men and has direct contact with them. If he feels 
that one particular clinic may have a little more inter- 
est in the type of case a certain executive presents, 
he makes the appointment for him at that clinic. In 
practically all cases these men bring their medical 
reports back to our doctors to go over with them, 
although they are not required to do so. 

The examination is a controversial subject and 
there are two types conducted. There are clinics 
which conduct the so-called dragnet type of examin- 
ation. A man comes in, his history is taken, physical 
examination given, and large series of tests adminis- 
tered whether or not the man shows any symptoms. 


a 


We have found the best results were in those clinics 
where the examination was conducted on a personal- 
ized basis, where the history was gone into rather 
exhaustively, and where subsequent routine tests 
were given. We are convinced there are many 
things which show no symptoms and which won’t 
show up through the dragnet type of examination and 
tests as they will in a personal routine examination 
and discussion with a doctor. 

It is frequently asked: What are the criteria of age 
or status or salary in regard to being included in 
executive health program examinations? That brings 
up the question: What is an executive? It is up to 
each company to decide for itself. Our executive 
group is made up of those who through their value to 
the corporation receive a certain basic salary and are 
by their senior group status eligible for consideration 
for the annual bonus awards. These men rank all the 
way from twenty-eight to thirty years old up to re- 
tirement age of sixty-five. Our program is broad. 
You see, we have 4,000 of these men. We go down 
pretty far in our group because those young men are 
going to be the executives of tomorrow and I agree 
with Dr. Page that many times it is more valuable 
to know the condition of a youngster thirty or thirty- 
two than it is a fellow who is going to retire in six 
months. 

That this program has been a success is attested 
by several factors: 


e An increasing use by executives. Each year there 
has been a greater participation of executives in this 
health program. 

e As noted earlier, 97.5% of our executives feel that 
this program has been beneficial. 

e Not one has suggested that it be discontinued. 

e 1,600 (40%) of the 4,000 eligible for this examina- 
tion have had physical conditions revealed that were 
previously unsuspected by them. 

e For the correction of these unsuspected conditions, 
944 (59%) have changed their living habits; 912 
(57%) have received medical treatment; 336 (21%) 
have been operated upon for conditions that they did 
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not know existed previous to their going to the clinics 
for these examinations. 


Finally, the suggestions which our executives gave 
for the improvement of the program have enabled us 
to discuss with the clinics certain conditions which 
have been sources of minor dissatisfaction. Their co- 
operation in the correction of these conditions has 
demonstrated to us their great interest in desiring 
to conduct these executive health examinations in the 
most efficient manner. 


Through the Eyes of the 
Employee 
By Robert C. Page, M.D. 


- ONE OF THE SIGNIFICANT STATEMENTS made by man- 
agement at a national conference which I attended not 
long ago had to do with executive development. It 
was predicted that, during the present five-year 
period, American business would experience the great- 
est turnover of executives in the history of free and 
competitive enterprise. It was recorded that an ex- 
ecutive who receives an annual salary of $20,000 repre- 
sents a company investment of $250,000. Such a 
human investment, it was concluded, should receive 
the same care and attention from a medical point of 
view as a machine of equal value would receive from 
a maintenance standpoint. 

There are two distinctive approaches to the role of 
management in the field of executive health and de- 
velopment. One of these may be considered as 
“through the eyes of management” and the other as 
“through the eyes of the employee.” I shall confine 
myself to the latter approach. 

The actions of an individual executive are often un- 
consciously guided by those associates in whom he 
has confidence. These employees can be studied for 
their individual potentialities. When these have been 
ascertained, they can receive, under expert guidance, 
further instruction befitting their individual poten- 
tialities; their individual desire for a particular type 
of work; the actual company need for their future 
service; and, lastly, their individual physical and 
mental limitations. 

All of this might well be started within five years 
after an employee has joined the company’s forces. 
If such a procedure were followed, I believe that the 
situation which developed in the following case study 
would not have happened. 

This individual represents a long-service employee 
who started as an office boy. By attending night 
school, he not only graduated from college but also 


worked for his master’s degree in accounting. H 
married and began to raise a family. Salary adjust 
ments were in keeping with his particular assignments 

He was ambitious and cooperative almost to a fault 
Without regard for his own personal physical o 
mental well-being, the innate urge to go forward an 
become successful allowed him to accept working as 
signments which required not only a full working da 
at the office, but evening and Saturday work as well 

He frequented the medical department 374 times 
but these visits were always either before or aft 
working hours or during the lunch hour period. Hi 
complaints were always minor. Routine physicals 
revealed nothing unusual. He was always in a hurry. 
His one object was to succeed and his impression of 
how to accomplish this was to please his superiors. 
At long last, the big opportunity came—a position 
to head up a department and to become a director 
as well. | 

And then what happened? Fear and consternation 
got the best of him and he suffered a complete physical 
and mental breakdown. Fortunately, he responded 
to prescribed therapy. The problem, now, is to handle 
this chap from a medical point of view so that he will 
not allow his natural aggressiveness to take him be- 
yond his physical and mental ability to perform effec- 
tively and efficiently. Should he suffer another set- 
back, it is quite probable he will be lost. 


A 


The health of key personnel is intimately associated 
with personal ability, job assignment and, in fact, a 
person’s total environment plus his reaction to it. 

Not all key personnel are alike. There is the ex- 
tremely able individual, who, by virtue of his own 
innate abilities, reaches the top in orderly fashion. 
He is the kind of person that everybody of ability 
likes to work for. He creates an atmosphere of en- 
thusiasm and is cognizant of talent and personal per- 
severance. At no time during his career does he worry 
about his own job. He is confident that he can always 
get a better one. He is a good administrator; conse- 
quently, those who are fortunate enough to be asso- 
ciated with him are content. They know that when 
the time comes, their readiness for promotion will be 
recognized. 

If he is endowed with a healthy body which has 
received common-sense attention, he will carry his 
load well, provided, however, that he has an under- 
standing family, a wife who is fully aware of the load 
he carries during the eight-hour working day and who 
has grown with him to his present status of responsi- 
bility. If he does not have such a helpmate, he may 
find himself with a broken home and divorce. As an 
escape measure, he may take on added extracurricular 
activities or he may begin to drink excessively, 

The able executive, instead of using the sixteen 
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ours away from the office to further a coordinated, 
lappy existence, may get into a rut and, not of his 
‘wn choosing, may add insult to the already present 
legenerative disease tendencies. 

Many an executive position is held by a different 
ype of person, equally as successful in business as 
lhe one just described and able to grasp the problems 
yell. But he has to do it by “boning”—carrying 
iome a brief case full of papers and burning midnight 
hil in order to acquaint himself with all the facts. 

His sixteen hours away from the office are spent 
joing a thousand and one things which can be right- 
lully catalogued as detrimental and nonconducive to 
4 healthful retirement. When the pressure of the 
twenty-four hour daily routine gets the best of him, he 
becomes an excellent candidate for intermittent at- 
tacks of constipation, diarrhea, or indigestion. He 
begins to eat too much, and is apt to imbibe too 


freely. 
A 


If he is fortunate and does not succumb to an acute 
coronary episode, malignancy, or an unforeseen acci- 
dent, chances are he will become eligible for retirement 
at the age of fifty-eight or sixty on medical grounds. 

In any large organization, there are men in key 
positions who individually are intelligent, moderately 
aggressive and have a likeable personality. This sort 
of man is content with his lot and perfectly satisfied 
to get in the swing of things, keep his nose clean and 
not get into trouble. He performs his job satisfactor- 
ily, offers a few suggestions and, when he does, is sure 
of his ground and confident that his immediate superior 
will approve. 

If this type of individual continues on an even 
keel, and if his home life and extracurricular activities 
are in keeping with his mental and physical capacities, 
he has a good chance of reaching an age of three 
score years and ten—and plus, perhaps. 

If, however, by virtue of his long and faithful serv- 
ice to the company, he is suddenly elevated to a posi- 
tion of extreme importance requiring not only knowl- 
edge and skill of the basic problem but also broad ad- 
ministrative responsibilities, many things may happen. 
He may suffer an immediate nervous breakdown. 

He may fuss and fume at home, causing an unan- 
ticipated family incident. “He may continue on the 
job for years and become more and more dependent 
upon those under him. Favorites may be singled out 
for promotion, and the organization of his department 
may leave much to be desired. Such a situation may 
continue until this executive reaches retirement age. 

However, maybe a new manager or president ap- 
pears on the scene and learns about the department 
head in question. The new officer spends some time 
with him and learns that he is totally incapable of per- 
forming his present assignment. 
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There are two roads to follow—demotion or retire- 
ment. If the new manager has a superficial knowl- 
edge of the broad policies of his company, he will de- 
mote him and say nothing more about it, leaving the 
medical department to pick up the pieces. If he is 
a true executive, he will seek advice and guidance as 
to how to handle the particular problem. This in- 
dividual requires a complete medical inventory. 

Another situation is that of a long-service employee 
who, after thirty-three years’ company service, was 
unable to carry on his job efficiently. This situation 
was discovered with a change in department routine. 
As the employee’s length of service was so great, the 
new incumbent did not wish to hurt his feelings by de- 
moting him, so sidetracked him to an unimportant job 
for a ten-year period. No specific medical problem 
was involved. It was quite evident that his physio- 
logic age was not the same as his chronological age. 

Then a new department head was appointed and a 
new job found for the person in question. His salary 
was increased, but the employee was unable to re- 
spond. During ensuing years his responsibilities be- 
came less and less until, finally, at the age of fifty- 
seven, his actual daily routine was similar to the 
routine he followed when he joined the company at 
the age of fourteen. 

During this latter period he was constantly under 
supervision of the medical department. He became 
markedly introverted and, although his chronological 
age was only fifty-seven, his physiologic age was close 
to seventy. When an illness occurred, a medical re- 
tirement followed on a complete disabi’ity basis. He 
became very morose and his associates remarked that 
he was slowly passing out of the picture, “with a 
broken heart.” His whole life had centered around 
his company activities, and when the time came for 
him to sever connections with the company, there 
appeared little left for him to live for. 


\s 


If this case had been thoroughly investigated from a 
medical point of view ten years prior to his actual 
retirement, much could have been done to prevent the 
final outcome. All parties concerned would have been 
mutually benefited. 

The next case illustrates the normal course of events 
where organic medical problems complicate the work- 
ing picture. This employee, shortly after his employ- 
ment, was discovered to be suffering from a peptic 
ulcer. For approximately twelve years, symptoms 
occurred periodically but the condition was satisfac- 
torily controlled under medical regime. The first con- 
flict appeared when he was by-passed for promotion 
by a junior member of his department. Now symp- 
toms became so prominent that major surgery be- 
came imminent. Work efficiency reverted to a very 
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PLAYING SAFE FOR PRIZES 


cS ies have a contest.” When accidents start 
mounting and the safety record looks bad, 
safety directors often reach for this device. They 
know, of course, that a safety contest is by no means 
a cure-all. But everybody likes to play games. And 
a contest puts life and spirit into the grim and 
monotonous job of accident prevention. 

The basic idea, of course, is to get each employee 
to work safely at his job. Management can guard 
machinery and provide the finest of safety equipment; 
supervisors can train employees and follow up on 
safe work practices; but in the last analysis, each 
worker has to do his part. Contests are-aimed at get- 
ting everyone’s interest in working safely. 


Who Can Show the Best Record 


A competition between the plants, divisions or de- 
partments of a company is one of the most common 
types of contest. Most often the contest is based on 
the lowest accident frequency rate. The president’s 
trophy, an outdoor clock, nine feet tall, is offered by 
the Atlas Powder Company as the award for the 
best frequency rate among its eleven producing plants. 

“Frequency rate,” is Greek to most employees. In 
the many contests which are based on it, it needs ex- 
plaining. The same thing holds true for “lost-time” in- 
jury, which is used in computing the frequency rate. 
These two items are spelled out in the Rheem Manu- 
facturing Company’s contest rules in a safety bulletin: 


“The score, at any time, is the number of lost-time 
accidents per million man-hours worked (frequency rate) . 
A lost-time accident shall be any personal injury arising 
out of and in the course of employment, which causes 
loss of time beyond the day or shift during which the 
accident occurred. No matter what time of day the work- 
man may be injured, if he returns to work at a regularly 
scheduled job at the start of his next regular shift, the 
injury is not counted and the man is not charged with 
any loss of time. If, however, he does not return to work 
at the start of the next regular shift, the injury is counted 
as a lost-time accident and the man is charged with the 
loss of a full day or more. 

“Any injury resulting in partial, permanent impair- 
ment and for which compensation is paid will be charged 
as a lost-time injury.” 


Safety Derby 


Running the most days without a lost-time acci- 
dent is the basis for a slightly different contest. Using 
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this idea, Kimberly-Clark has held a “Safety Derby” 
for its field service crews. Each crew was the “owner” 
of a former Kentucky Derby winner: Twenty Grand) 
Gallant Fox, Assault, Man-of-War, Whirlaway and] 
Cavalcade. A six-lane track was laid out on a chart 
to show the progress of each horse in the race. To 
run a mile, the crew had to go thirty consecutive cal- 
endar days without a lost-time accident. A lost-time 
accident meant starting over on the mile, or thirty- 
day stretch. To win, show or place in the prize money, 
a crew’s horse had to run at least one complete mile. 
Prize money was paid in a lump sum to a crew on 
the basis of 15 cents per man for each completed mile. 


Competing Against Past Records 


In some cases, companies feel that it makes for 
a fairer contest to have departments compete against 
their own past records rather than the records of 
other departments. So some contests are based on’ 
improvement in frequency rate or reduction of lost- 
time accidents. Recently the Sherwin-Williams Com-: 
pany ran a contest of this kind. The basis for the 
contest was a comparison of current lost-time in- 
juries and days lost with the record for the two pre- 
vious years. The department showing the most im- 
provement was awarded first prize. } 

Humble Oil and Refining Company has used a 
similar idea in a flexible, continuing contest. Each 
plant or group of plants was given a quota or goal of 


4 
IN THE EPB ACCIDENT 
PREVENTION ORGANIZATION 


PAR VALUE: General Stock CAPITALIZED at 
$7. Supervisor's Stock $25 ~~ $5,000.00. 
the completion of a 


TO BE REDEEMED at PAR V. 
six months period beginnj . Ist, 1947, and ending 
ie THEEOLLOW NG TABLE 


June 30th, 1947, SUBJ 
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1 Share 


For Ea : {Inj . dEmp’s S pear: 
Reiploves sci tock Nine oe of ria 
MINOR INJURY_________ $ .10 $2.50 $2.00 
LOST TIME INJURY... .50 5.00 5.00 


EXTRA DIVIDEND up to $10. a share for Dept. with best 
frequency reduction. 


! 


os 


The value of a safety share issued by the Electric Power 
Board of Chattanooga decreases with each accident 
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ian-hours free from disabling (lost-time) injuries. 
or one plant, the goal was 1,100,000 man-hours, for 
‘nother 700,000, and for still another 450,000. When 
‘plant achieved its goal, each employee was eligible 
br an award. And a new goal, 10% higher, was set. 
lach time the goal was reached, prizes were awarded, 
nd another 10% was added to the quota. A sterling 
ilver key chain, engraved with the employee’s initials, 
yas a typical contest award. 


tock Option Contest 


The Electric Power Board of Chattanooga found its 
ecident rate going up and put on a contest that hit 
| lot of angles. The backbone of the contest was a 
‘tock issue to employees. The stock was convertible 
‘o cash in six months. But the value of a share fell 
lach time there was an accident. In addition, an 
xtra dividend went to the department that showed 
he greatest improvement in reducing its frequency 
‘ate. 

_ Five thousand dollars was set aside for the stock 
ssue. Each supervisor was given a share worth $25. 
\t the end of the contest, he received the full value 


Beefy Bill is a uns ace, 
For production he sure sets the pace, 
But while working he strained, 


Then fell back and was brained, 
Tobe an “ace” with’pace” you must "brace! 


—— 


all | 


7] 


Two winning entries in the Newport News Shipbuilding 
and Drydock Company’s limerick contest are shown above 
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Inthe Shipyard there works a young fellow named Mose , 
He is strong and he's smart and he looks where he goes 
But one day he slipped 
And then fell as he tripped 


So says Mose to keep “pose” use 
Hinged guides for that hose, 


if there had been no minor or lost-time injuries to his 
employees. He lost $2 for each minor injury (doctor 
case) and $10 for each lost-time injury. Rank-and- 
file employees received shares worth $7. If the com- 
pany had no accidents, each employee was to collect 
$7. Each minor accident meant a 10-cent drop, and a 
lost-time injury cost 50 cents. If a shareholder suf- 
fered an injury himself, $2.50 was deductible for a 
minor injury and $5 for a lost-time injury. 

A dividend which could amount to as much as $10 
was offered to the employees of the department mak- 
ing the greatest improvement in their frequency record 
over the average rate for the four previous years. 
The full $10 went to each employee in the winning 
department if its record was accident free. Each 
minor injury, however, would cost 10 cents and each 
lost-time injury $2. 

This brain child of the company’s safety director 
had everybody rooting for a good safety record. Em- 
ployees wanted their co-workers to work safely. And 
so the slogan of the campaign became: “Be careful 
with my seven bucks!” 


Foremen's Contests 


Good supervision is the keystone of a safety pro- 
gram. With that in mind, some companies have used 
safety contests to keep their foremen on their toes. 
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One year, the General Tire and Rubber Company ran 
a three months’ contest with a two-day all-expense 
trip to the state safety congress as the prize. With 
six foremen scheduled to go, two winners were selected 
in a drawing each month. But only foremen who had 
an accident-free month had their names in the hat. 


The Foremen’s Club of the B. F. Goodrich Com- 
pany ran a foremen’s contest based on the best per- 
centage-wise improvement over the record for the 
previous year. The contest was divided into three 
periods: January 15-March 31; April 1-July 31; and 
August 1-October 31. The first period prize was an 
all-expense trip for two to the Kentucky Derby; the 
second period prize was an all-expense trip for two 
to the World Series; and the third period prize was 
an all-expense trip for two to the Army and Navy 
football game. 


A Many-Angled Contest 


The Pullman Standard Car Company’s safety con- 
test included ratings on. wearing of safety goggles, 
safety shoes, and on housekeeping and safety com- 
mittee activities, as well as improvement in accident 
records. 

During the year-long contest, each of the company’s 
seven plants is given a monthly rating on these five 
phases of safety. Each phase is worth a maximum of 
twenty points, which goes to the plant with the best 
record on that item. Second best gets eighteen points, 
third best sixteen, and so on. Top prize goes to the 
plant that gets the highest total in all five items. 
Points are awarded under the following rules: 


1. Frequency-severity index rate—An index js used 
which combines the frequency and severity rates. Stand- 
ings in this area are based on improvement over the pre- 
vious year’s record. 


2. Safety goggles—Safety supervisors sample the num- 
ber of employees wearing safety glasses and estimate the 
total percentage in the plant. Since every Pullman em- 
ployee is issued a pair of safety glasses, the real problem 
is to get them worn. The plant with the biggest per- 
centage of employees wearing glasses gets the most points. 

3. Safety shoes—Because of the special danger of foot 
injuries in a shop with big, heavy equipment, points are 
awarded also for the best percentage of employees wearing 
safety shoes. 

4. Housekeeping—Following uniform rules set up by 
the company’s bureau of safety, safety supervisors rate 
each plant. 

5. Safety committee meetings—Pullman feels that com- 
mittee work is important, too, so it has developed a rating 
plan for judging a plant’s committee work. 


During the year, the contest gets lots of publicity. 
Every month the employee paper, The Car Builder, 
shows the standing of the plants, not only on an over- 


all basis but in each of the five areas. Each plant 


thus knows where it has to do a better safety job. 


Getting Employees’ Ideas 


Some companies run contests that offer employe} 
prizes for suggestions, essays or rhymes. Such coi 
tests are not directly aimed at a better safety recor} 
But suggestions can be used to create safer worki 
conditions, and rhymes and essays can be used } 
safety publicity. 


One year, Procter and Gamble offered prizes | 
$10, $15, and $25 for the three best letters from en} 
ployees telling “How I make safety part of my job} 
The Newport News Shipbuilding and Drydock Co 
pany has run safety jingle contests with a $@ 
prize given each month for the best last line to | 
limerick. And the three best safety slogans submitte| 
to the Owens-Illinois Glass Company were awarde| 
$10, $15 and $25 prizes. Typical winners were “Safet 
is best—give it a test” and “Accidents have no qui 
ting time.” iy 

Some companies have moved the essay contest inl 
the home. The Baltimore and Ohio Railroad has pu 
on a contest for children of B & O employees. Thirty 
six prizes in United States Savings Bonds, amountin 
to $1,300 were offered for 500-word essays on: “Rail 
road Safety Begins at Home.” Westinghouse Elec 
tric Corporation gave a $100 prize for a fifty-fiv 
word essay: “My Daddy (Mommy) Should Worl 
Safely Because . :” 
Suggestions i 

Companies put a drive on for safety suggestions 
too. Usually ideas of this kind are handled througk 
the company’s suggestion system. But while a contesi 
is on, they come in for a special award. One month 
Owens-Illinois Glass Company’s Dorwood plant gave 
a five-tube ivory radio for the best safety suggestion. 
in addition to the regular award. | 


Publicity and Prizes 


Tub thumping and banner splashing help make a 
safety contest. Interest is the lifeblood of a contest, so 
safety men go all out in playing up the rivalry. They 
get top executives to lend a hand. They publicize the 
contest through meetings, bulletin boards and the 
plant news sheet. 

A big part of the publicity is letting folks know what 
the prizes are and how they can win them. A look at 
twenty-five contests will give an idea of the range of 
prizes: : 


Plant or departmental trophies (plaque, clock, etc.) ane 6 
Individual trophies (button, key chain, etc.)............ 3 
Cash ‘awards. rn oR) a 10 
Merchandise’.awardss)!).,.) Ji) 0.0.2 1 US ee 4 

Tips. LN SRO ee | ee 3 


Usually a plant or departmental award carries with 
it a celebration or a banquet for the winners. 


Wru1aMmM W. MussmMann 
Division of Personnel Administration 
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\— Briefs au 


urgical Benefits at Steel Plants 


|Surgical benefits have been extended to 130,000 
IO Steelworkers and their dependents, in accord- 
fee with agreements reached with the Bethlehem 
teel Company and the Jones & Laughlin Steel Cor- 
oration. The additional benefits for the Bethlehem 
jorkers are based on a reserve fund of approximately 
2 million in the Blue Shield fund. At Jones & Laugh- 
n, where most of the employees have been paying for 
urgical coverage, the benefits will be paid out of a 
Reserve of $500,000. The plans follow the general 
lattern of the agreement reached with the United 
itates Steel Corporation! The United Steelworkers 
nnounces that it is arranging conferences with other 
teel companies with a view to providing surgical 
‘enefits to its members and their dependents, without 
ost to the workers. 


‘ 


itate Disability Benefits Not Taxable 


_ The Bureau of Internal Revenue has ruled that pay- 
nents to the employee under the New York State dis- 
ibility benefit law are not taxable as income and are 
jot subject to withholding taxes. Payments made by 
he employer under an approved self-insured plan are 
leductible as a reasonable business expense as long as 
they do not include employee contributions (IT4060). 


' 
Jnited Mine Workers’ Welfare Fund in 1951 


_A four-year summary of the operations of the wel- 
are and retirement fund of the United Mine Workers 
1as just been issued. Since May, 1947, when the first 
yenefits were paid, through June 30, 1951, the fund 
1as expended $254,018,264.95 in benefits and services 
o bituminous mine workers and their dependents. 
In June 30, 1951, the fund had an unexpended bal- 
ince of $99,339,642. 

_As of June 30, 1951, 38,690 pensions of $100 a 
month were being paid. Total pension expenditures for 
the fiscal year were $42,473,939. During the twenty- 
month period when medical and hospital benefits have 


1See “Surgical Benefits for U. S. Steel Employees,”’ The? Manage- 
nent Record, October, 1951, p. 366. 
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been available, nearly 2 million hospital days have 
been provided for miners and their dependents. More 
than 4,500 beneficiaries are being currently hospital- 
ized every week. Also during this fiscal year, 7,229 
death benefits amounting to $6,336,667 have been 
paid. A total of $2,697,087 in cash benefits has been 
authorized for totally disabled miners during the 
eight months since November, 1950, when they be- 
came effective. 


More and More Pension Plans 


During the fiscal year ending June 30, 1951, the 
Bureau of Internal Revenue issued 1,897 rulings as 
to qualifications of pension, profit-sharing and stock 
bonus plans submitted under Section 165(a) of the 
Internal Revenue Code. This is a rate of over 150 
rulings a month. In the aggregate, the bureau has 
issued 15,796 rulings as to qualifications of such plans 
under Section 165(a) since 1942. The accompanying 
tabulation shows the rate of increase over the past 
three years. 


Cumulative IncreaseOver Per Cent 


Year Ending June 30 Number of — Preceding of 
Rulings Year Increase 
OAD TE cisisiele is erates ale. Ssieisie 12,865 1,123 9.6 
NO SO Sores ccarsue sale age 13,899 1,034 8.0 
ROD rea etc caine tamer 15,796 1,897 13.6 


Since 1942 the bureau issued 1,125 rulings on com- 
plete termination of pension, profit-sharing and stock 
bonus plans. It does not report, however, whether 
termination was permitted. 

It is impossible to judge the total number of quali- 
fied plans now active. Some indication of this total 
may be obtained by subtracting the number of rulings 
on terminations (1,125) from the total rulings on 
qualifications of plans (15,796). This difference, 
14,671, is by no means an accurate tally because it 
includes rulings on plans not yet adopted. The num- 
ber of rulings made on discontinuances may also be 
larger than the number of actual terminations be- 
cause they may include plans on which rulings have 
been made but which have not yet been abandoned. 
Also included in these terminations may be plans of 
companies which have been merged with other com- 
panies that have pension plans, or plans which have 
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been abandoned in favor of other types of pension ar- 
rangements. 

The latest figures classifying qualified plans by type 
were published by the bureau in 1946. At that time 
there were 6,862 pension plans, 2,474 profit-sharing 
plans, 9 stock bonus plans and 25 combination profit- 
sharing and stock bonus plans, or a total of 9,370 
plans that had qualified under Section 165 (a). 


Group Life Insurance for Dependents 


The number of family group life insurance plans is 
still very small, but the movement appears to be 
growing. In 1950, a tabulation of group insurance 
coverage for the United States and Canada showed 
that only 370 such contracts were in force, contrasted 
to 55,840 employee group life insurance contracts. 
The number of these family group life insurance con- 
_tracts, however, has more than doubled since 1948, 
the first year this coverage was reported by the Life 
Insurance Association of America. 

One of these family group life insurance plans was 
adopted by a tobacco company in September. It pro- 
vides for group life insurance of $450 for the wife or 
husband and from $100 to $300 for the children, de- 
pending upon age. The life insurance is available for 
children .between the ages of fourteen days and 
eighteen years but applies to all husbands or wives 
regardless of age. This insurance is available only to 
full-time regular employees who are insured under 
the group life insurance plan. Employee contributions 
to the family coverage are at the rate of 25 cents per 
month, regardless of the size of the family. 


Employee Benefits: Subject to Control? 


The majority and minority reports on the control 
of pension and insurance plans have been issued, and 
it will now be up to the Wage Stabilization Board to 
decide the stand it will take on the control of these 
benefits. The labor and public members of the panel 
studying pensions and welfare plans recommended 
the virtual decontrol of these programs. They would 
require WSB approval only if the benefits exceed the 
practice of the industry involved. 

The minority group of industry members held that 
to leave employee benefit programs outside of control 
would violate the spirit of the Defense Production 
Act. In addition, the setting up of new or liberalized 
programs will have an inflationary effect. Their re- 
port states: “Whether an employer spends money for 
wage increases or for benefit programs, he is adding 
to his operating costs and eventually must cover such 
costs with price increases.” 


The report of the minority group, however, list) 
certain circumstances under which it believes thal 
WSB approval should not be required. These circum} 
stances are: (1) new or increased health and welfar) 
benefits where at least half of any added net cos 


plans with benefits not varying directly with earnings 
and (4) deferred profit-sharing plans under certaiy 
circumstances. 


Pension and Profit-Sharing Briefs | 
Libby, McNeill & Libby has liberalized its pensioy 


: i 
benefits. It has also raised the mandatory retire 
ment ‘age for women from fifty-five to sixty-five. Thi 
amendment also provides for pension credits for per 


sonnel on military_leave during World Wars I and I] 
* * * 


A profit-sharing distribution for the quarter endin{ 
September 1 gives employees of the W. A. Sheaffel 
Pen Company extra compensation equivalent to 20% 


plan since 1934. 


Pension planners point to the fact that a pensior 
plan must be periodically reviewed and revised in thé 
light of current conditions. General Electric report! 
that since its plan became effective in 1912, it has 
been revised eleven times and four new provision 
have been added. 


* * * 


The Safeway Stores, Incorporated, informs its em 
ployees that by the end of 1950 the pension trust for 
its employees in the United States had passed the 
$10 million mark while for its Canadian employees 
a fund of over $785,000 had been accumulated. } 


* * * 


On December 1, 1943, the Schaefer Brewing Com- 
pany of Brooklyn adopted a pension plan for all em- 
ployees, with vesting rights after thirteen years’ 
service. Six years later, an industry-wide pension 
plan was negotiated with the union. With the adop- 
tion of this plan, the company plan was suspended for 
union employees. But all union employees who had 
been members of the company plan prior to the plan’s 
suspension date will receive, at age sixty-five, benefits 
which had been purchased for them up to the date of 
suspension. 


F. Beatrice BRowER 
Division of Personnel Administration 
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Better Sight—Happier Life—Improved Work 


After reviewing the first year’s results of its visual 
‘testing program, Cone Mills Corporation has enthusi- 
_astically endorsed the project. Approximately 5,000 of 
the company’s 9,000 employees have been tested in 
company plants in and about Greensboro, North 
| Carolina. The program started in departments where 
| good vision is most important for effective work. 
Figures show that about 25% of the longer-term 
| service employees examined needed eye care and cor- 
| rection. Ten per cent of the new (and, therefore, usu- 
| ally younger) employees were referred to eye doctors. 
| | Company policy relative to recommendations made 
_by the visual service department is that older em- 
| ployees, in terms of service, are referred to doctors of 
| their choice but are not forced to obtain glasses. New 
| employees showing defective vision must secure glasses 
within five weeks after date of employment or their 
services will be terminated. Testing is done at com- 
| pany expense but all referred cases pay for additional 
_ examinations by eye doctors. 
Follow-up work is an important part of the pro- 
gram. Supervisors are given a list of referrals in their 
_ departments so they can encourage employees to ob- 
_ tain necessary corrections as soon as possible. After 
_ wearing glasses a few weeks, an individual is retested 
to make sure his sight has improved. 

Cone Mills management points to definite financial 


Production Problems 
vs. 
Personnel Matters 


Occasionally we hear a supervisor say he is 
too busy with “production problems” to give at- 
tention to “personnel matters.” Yet this same 
man is never so busy with “production problems” 
that he neglects the machines in his department. 

This man is called a “supervisor.” Of what? 
Machines? 

What are these “production problems” that 
have nothing to do with the people who do the 
jobs? What are these “personnel matters” that 
have nothing to do with the work of the de- 
partment? 

—Personnel Newsnotes, Owens-Illinois Glass Co. 
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savings where better vision has brought about an im- 
proved quality of work, happier employees who are 
appreciative of the service and their own better per- 
sonal well-being, and improved employer-employee 
relations due to the capable leadership of the director 
in charge of the program. Emphasis is placed on this 
last factor since the person conducting the tests may 
have several contacts with an employee on a matter 
of vital concern to his well-being. 


Practice and Policy in Promotions 


Does company practice conform to company 
policy? The Johnson & Johnson Company (New 
Brunswick, New Jersey) has had a promotion-from- 
within policy for some time. Company executives in 
the parent company and in all Johnson & Johnson 
subsidiaries were interested in learning how nearly 
actual practice in making appointments was adhering 
to the announced policy. The records for a full cal- 
endar year were collected. They revealed the follow- 
ing picture: 


Appointments in 1950 


From Outside From Inside Per Cent 
Type of Position Filled Company Company rom 
(Number) (Number) Inside 
ISUDERVISOLY 6 /.oe. seehaewstee’s = 16 94 86 
HlechMical men. acroaiae quia ce sae 25 65 70 
IBXECULIVES cacao cae 6 56 90 
Professionalit;;. 5: «een ste Q1 5 19 
LOUAN ceaenyeine acts oe 68 220 76 


The difficulties in making professional appoint- 
ments from within a business organization are widely 
recognized. The company considers that, all in all, 
the three-out-of-four ratio established by the 76% 
figure is a very favorable one. 


Quiz on Annual Report 


About a month after employees of the Minnesota 
Mining & Manufacturing Company have received a 
copy of the company’s annual report through the 
mails, they have a chance to test how well they have 
read and understood it. The “3 M Megaphone,” em- 
ployee magazine, contains a quiz based on the con- 
tent of the report. Three answers are suggested for 
each question, and after the reader has checked the 
one he believes to be correct, he can compare his 
selections with the correct answers on another page. 


| — Trends in 


LABOR RELATIONS 


Mutual Confidence Clause 


The Wiremold Company’s agreement with the AFL 
Electrical Workers (IBEW-AFL) starts off this way: 


“The parties to this agreement realize the impossi- 
bility of providing answers to all questions which 
might arise and the futility of trying to plug all 
loopholes in advance. The purpose of our agree- 
ment is to set up certain rules and regulations that 
are obviously fair and reasonable for every indi- 
vidual and which permit us to work happily to- 
gether to promote the best interests of our business. 
Our agreement is based on mutual confidence and 
respect and there is no provision in it which cannot 
be unfrozen and either eliminated or modified by 
mutual consent as soon as it becomes evident to 
both parties that such provision imposes a hard- 
ship or an injustice on any individual or interferes 
in any way with the most efficient operation of our 
business. Accordingly, if at any time during the life 
of this agreement either party believes that any 
provision herein works to its disadvantage, the other 
party will, upon request, meet at a mutually con- 
venient time and place to consider the facts and 
endeavor to settle the matter in a reasonable, com- 
mon-sense way on the basis of what is right.” 


The story behind this new clause, as told by the 
company president, D. H. Murphy, is this: During 
the middle of the last contract year, the company 
officials were approached by the officers of the local 
union with a request that the company consider open- 
ing the contract for the purpose of discussing a cost 
of living adjustment. As there was no provision in 
the contract at that time for reopening for any reason, 
the union officers approached the matter with some 
hesitance and merely as a request. The company 
officials, without hesitation, met with the union and 
made a cost of living adjustment that was in line with 
current wage settlements then being made by other 
companies. 


This experience suggested to company officials that 
what was needed was an arrangement whereby the 
union leaders need not struggle at bargaining time 


to cram every last thing in the contract, knowing | 


that they would have to wait a year if they didn’t get 
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it then. Nor did the company executives feel they) 
wanted to saddle the union with any provision tha 
would keep them during the contract’s term in al 
state of irritation, awaiting the time for negotiating 
a new agreement. To meet these needs the company] 


and union worked out the above clause. 


Building Trades Hiring Deals Illegal | 


The type of hiring common to the building trades} 
in many cities—hiring through union referral—is jl-| 
legal, according to an NLRB trial examiner. 

In this case, an Oregon contractor had an agree- || 
ment with the AFL Carpenters Union that he would/ 
give the union forty-eight hours’ notice of his need} 
for workers. The individual worker bringing the} 
charge before the NLRB was a union member whose | 
union refused to give him clearance for a job for which | 
he had already been accepted by the contractor, The} 
reason was that the employer did not give the union 
forty-eight hours’ notice of the job opening and the} 
worker was too low on the union’s employment list. | 
Because the union did not give the worker clearance, | 
the NLRB trial examiner found the union responsible } 
for the employer’s failure to employ the worker. The | 
trial examiner recommended the union be required to } 
“make whole” the worker who was denied employ- | 


ment. On the legality of hiring through the union, | 
the trial examiner said: 


! 


“The refusal of the company to employ Pettijohn [the | 
aggrieved worker] because of the unwillingness of the 
union to grant him a work order far exceeds the limited 
type of union security permitted by the act... . For a | 
labor organization may not cause an employer to dis- | 
criminate against an employee except for the reasons | 
permitted under Section 8 (b) (2) and none of those are | 
present herein. The net result is that Lillebo [the em- | 
ployer] permitted respondent [the union] to illegally } 
arrogate to itself control over the employment of his | 
carpenters. . . 

“In sum, the action of Lillebo [the employer] in re- | 
fusing employment to Pettijohn was conduct of a type | 
violative of Section 8 (a) (3) of the act. This action was | 
caused by and was the proximate result of respondent’s 
refusal to issue a work order to Pettijohn. The under- } 
signed therefore finds that respondent union has engaged } 


| 


| 
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in unfair labor practices within the meaning of Section 
8(b) (2) and (1) (a) of the act.” 


Union Responsible When it Misrepresents 


The Taft-Hartley Act states that an employer 
‘cannot “justify discrimination against an employee 
for nonmembership in a labor organization . . . if he 
has reasonable grounds for believing that membership 
‘was denied or terminated for reasons other than the 
failure of the employee to tender the periodic dues 
‘and the initiation fees uniformly required as a con- 
‘dition of acquiring or retaining membership.” 

| Interpreting this section, the NLRB recently stated 
In the Westinghouse case that when a union with a 
valid union shop contract asks the company to dis- 
charge a worker for failure to pay his dues, the com- 
pany can do so lawfully even though the union’s 
reason is not the true reason, provided the company 
has no ground for doubting the union’s statement. The 
NLRB held that, in such a case, the union is the 
guilty party and is responsible for the employee’s 
back pay. 

In the Westinghouse case, the union had fined an 
employee $500. Since he had not paid his fine the 
union shop steward refused to take his dues. The 
board held that the union’s request for the worker’s 
discharge was really because he failed to pay this fine 
and not because he failed to pay his union dues. Dis- 
charge for failure to pay a union fine is an unfair 
labor practice. But, because the union did not tell 
the company the real reason, said the NLRB, the com- 
pany is not legally liable for the worker’s back pay; 
only the union is liable. 


Canadian Vacations 


Practically all workers in Canadian manufacturing 
industries receive paid vacations, according to a 
survey of the Canadian Department of Labor. The 
department surveyed 6,350 manufacturing firms em- 
ploying more than 732,400 plant workers and 136,500 
office employees for the pay period preceding Octo- 
ber 1, 1950.1 

It found that office employees receive two weeks’ 
paid vacation after a yéar’s employment and about 
half of them could receive three weeks’ paid vacation 
after fifteen, twenty or twenty-five years of service. 
Plant workers, it found, generally receive one week’s 
paid vacation for one year’s service, two weeks up to 
five years’ service and, for about 40% of the plant 
workers, three weeks’ paid vacation after fifteen, 
twenty or twenty-five years’ service. This 40% figure 
compares with the previous year’s survey which 


<1Annual Vacations with Pay in Canadian Manufacturing In- 
dustries, October, 1950,” Canadian Labor Gazette, September, 1951 
p. 1216. 
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showed that only about 30% of the plant workers 
could receive three weeks’ vacation. 

Plant shutdown for vacation is now fairly common 
in Canadian manufacturing industries. The survey 
showed that almost one half of the plants, employing 
58% of the workers, closed down for the vacation 
period—which was generally two weeks. 

The table below shows the number of plant em- 
ployees in manufacturing firms with the following 
maximum vacation policies: 


Maximum Vacation 


Ty ogweeks wat ipa yrarcer hs creck. susie ie ieieree ois) a ciativaliebaanater urate 285,018 
Less thani5; years iServiGesuaistencete' vata e ates wee vase ce al 92,571 

SIV EATS MSEL VICE ope ne Sas ocr steht ctAl drs sade eto tciare Wagner eaten 180,482 
Mforeithan (oy ears i SCrvicel ie. .tsje aie dure aaeiistels ace eee s 11,920 
DErvice MOUSPECIIEM RIL yiersiciere, sinishe’s Runlel guns: c/epnis oacecnsl gas 45 
Phreesweeks with) pay icciecicisps spsiia' © bys oe mys ee ised o eleisias a eles 287,708 
Less than 15 years’ SErvice.:.....) 0002s ccecerccccrseres 5,623 
LOVVCATS SELVICCh ee cine Tate se nie elit (eels erreae ei eia ee 104,133 
QOSVEATEMSERVICE) racine Me Udi apein all widbepashatty owlebakenrs 59,056 
DBM earse SCNVICE ai chistes avers) stain adel asics ay setcaies avatar lances eta g ates 113,536 
Otheripentods crenata es cwelers fe < cietennis ciessistat Baieiste ste estes 5,360 
Bourmwecks Wilh ipayiccccaice cine slerssculnns siieiste Rave eeysnae = orate 16,562 
DHMVEALS | SEL VICE Fas teat set oo ies GRATE oon diacetate a ene 15,491 
Otheripeniodssqer 5). ie sa caliizetee tS ditdeoeatd es 1,071 
Otherivacation’ periodsiix.. 42%) tan) sireties «tae Sos wterrand le is 1,865 
Tnitial vacation maintained scien. $i, 8-.. sone ea) alaleiole cletese 137,982 
Ve WER EVAL DN DAY ensicaislarei fuera) s1 te, sid cutie cl eneausepsislssncvewse Papeete 93,344 
PESVECES WILL PAV cetatc iaiss eGohgelsaisrtineuvin est vieieie ere a we ciehae 42,663 
Other vacation perlods\ i acleriee is te clos waiclsis eas bee wie 1,975 
CLSOHEY heise 4. Riso, ire a Tee pap a St ea ae A 729,135 


The same figures are also shown for office employees: 


Maximum Vacation 


Two weeks with pay... 00). 222s eels ee cafe e ences 35,255 
Wess than’? years? Services. . ise ees sv waicise)slengse gale vie sie ae 28,145 
EVEATS ¢ SELVICE | Aacish stone ot ase stole ete aye ies Sere creed hiv eosy 4,478 
Suto OipMOArs pSELVICE sf vlerulapsateem nie cartyer i's i ceds) de etegareperaieyys 2% 2,158 
More than 5, years’ S€rvice.... 0.0.) ccd s cows eee eee 474 

Mier weeks with! Pays ormars< <4 Steels tee deine dase yl oe seme ee 64,686 
HOMVEATS: SERVICE A.\Seehae cic tla seis wets ohe, cele a meta Rien biden 2,992 
US V CATS SEIVIGE vet tte rainta cia cleler jaysebaee Petes yalepe niete acs, eEpua ya 22, 443 
BORVEATSS SEIVICE LE tela trai kite par sbal ataast aera’ gsiibacoaize c- -Vars 15,708 
QHIVEATS 1SCLVICE: daisies Miele cst Hie siavatale ve era ahaa. s/s aie atat iny ate sarees 21,343 
Mthersperiods slg es eet evga at hea Gems ie eb alae a lesa 2,200 
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Unlawful Strikers Forfeit Rights 


Three years after the fact, the National Labor Re- 
lations Board ruled that workers who strike to compel 
their employer to sign an illegal union-security con- 
tract forfeit their rights to reinstatement under the 
Taft-Hartley Act. The board, by a three-to-one vote, 
made the ruling in a case involving a 1948 strike 
called by the American Communications Association 
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(which the CIO tossed out on charges of Communist 
domination) against the Mackay Radio and Telegraph 
Company and the Commercial Cable Company. 

The majority ruling denied reinstatement to sixty- 
two employees who were refused permanent rein- 
statement by the two companies at the conclusion of 
the strike. Approximately 2,000 employees were in- 
volved in the 1948 strike, but most of them were re- 
instated. 

In ruling that the workers had lost their rights 
under the act because of their participation in an 
unlawful strike, the majority opinion said: 


“The conclusion is inescapable, and we find that ACA 
adamantly insisted that the respondents [companies] 
agree to an unlawful union-security contract, and that 
the strike was called and prosecuted, at least in sub- 
stantial part, to compel the respondents to accede to 
ACA’s demands for such an unlawful contract. 

“Such a strike, to compel the respondents to violate 
a clear Congressional mandate, as expressed in Section 8 
-(a) (3) of the act, was a strike which, if ACA had been 
a respondent, we would have found to violate Section 8 
(b) (2) of the act [which forbids a union to cause or 
attempt to cause an employer to agree to or establish 
a closed shop or other illegal type of employment prefer- 
ence for union members]; the strike was therefore un- 
lawful from its inception. By participating in such a 
strike, the strikers forfeited their rights to the protection 
of the act.” 


Court Upholds Right to Lock Out 


The United States Court of Appeals for the Seventh 
Circuit endorsed the right of members of an employer 
association to lock out their employees because the 
employees’ union struck against one member of the 
association. The court gave this opinion in an appeal 
from the NLRB’s decision in the Morand Brothers 
case’ that such actions violated the Taft-Hartley Act. 

In this case, the employer association and the union 
were deadlocked on bargaining for three months. As 
part of its divide-and-conquer strategy, the union 
called upon one member of the association to sign 
the agreement that the employers’ association refused 
to sign. The conipany refused and was struck. There- 
upon all thirty-five employer-members of the associ- 
ation “discharged” (according to four NLRB mem- 
bers) or “locked out” (according to one member) their 
employees. The NLRB ruled, four to one, that this 
was an unfair labor practice. 

The court found that this strike against the com- 
pany, while “tactically” a strike against one company, 
“was, in a strategic sense, a strike against the entire 
membership of their [employer] association.” The 
court says that “it follows that they [the employers] 


'For details of the Morand Brothers Beverage Company case 
(91 NLRB No. 58) see “NLRB Limits Association Bargaining,” 
Management Record, November, 1950, p. 419. 


had a right to counter the strike’s effectiveness by lay- } 


ing off, suspending or locking out their salesmen, who 
were members of the striking union. . 
. because the lockout should be recognized for | 


what it actually is, i.e., the employers’ means of ex- | 
erting economic pressure on the union, a corollary of | 


the union’s right to strike.” 


While ruling that an employer association can lock } 
out its employees in retaliation for a strike against an | 
employer-member, the court indicated that it was not | 
at all clear in the Morand Brothers case whether the } 
employer had legally locked out his employees, or had | 
discharged them. Discharge, according to the court, | 
is an unfair labor practice. The court therefore sent 
the case back to the NLRB for a clear and explicit | 


finding on this issue. 


While the NLRB’s decision in the Morand Brothers | 


case was somewhat ambiguous as to whether the em-. 


ployers “discharged” or “locked out” their employees, | 
no such ambiguity-exists for the NLRB’s decision | 


in the Davis Furniture Company case.1 There, the 


NLRB held that other members of an employer asso- | 
ciation may not lay off their workers when the union | 


drops association-wide bargaining and strikes a single 


member of the association. The circuit court’s de- | 


cision in the Morand case seems to conflict with the 
NLRB ruling in the Davis case. 


UAW Takes Over UE Locals 


An intra-CI0O fight has been going on between the _ 
UAW-CIO and the new CIO Electrical Workers. The | 
fight flared up during the last CIO convention when — 


James B. Carey, president of the Electrical Workers, 
asked that the UAW-CIO cease taking in locals from. 
the left-wing UE. Correspondence with companies. 
having UE contracts, however, indicates that Walter 
Reuther’s UAW-CIO is still taking in UE locals. In 
the Midwest, for example, the UAW-CIO has only re- 
cently taken over a UE local and won a consent elec- 
tion certifying the UAW-CIO as the collective bar-. 


gaining agent. 7 


NLRB Gives Legal "Blue Ribbon" Clause 


. . We so hold 


| 


| 


The NLRB, in the Blue Ribbon Creamery case,” — 
ruled that a union shop clause to be legal must permit ~ 4 


a thirty-day escape period for workers employed on — 


the date of contract signing. But in its Blue Ribbon 

decision the NLRB did not specify the legal contract 

language to cover this point. 
The NLRB has now partially answered this ques- 


1For details of the Davis Furniture case, see “NLRB Curtails 
Employer Association Lockouts,” Management Record, June, 1951, 


p. 221. 
*For details of the Blue Ribbon Creamery case, see “NLRB Rules 
on Thirty-Day Grace Period,” Management Record, June, 1951, 
p. 216. 
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i} tion. It says that a union-security clause that merely 
| states that it is “subject to Section 8(a) (3) of the 
| Labor Management Relations Act” sufficiently covers 
|the Blue Ribbon thirty-day escape provision. The 
board gave this decision in the case of the Kimble 
/Glass Division, Owens-Illinois Glass Company, and 
| the UAW-CIO. (Case No. 13 RC 2005.) 

| In this case, the UAW-CIO had asked the NLRB 
| to set aside a contract between the company and the 
‘American Flint Glass Workers’ Union, AFL. The 
‘UAW-CIO claimed that the following union shop 
| clause violated Section 8(a) (3) of the Taft-Hartley 
| Act: 


“Membership in the American Flint Glass Workers’ 
Union of North America shall constitute a condition of 
employment for all employees covered by this agreement 
subject to Section 8 (a) (3) of the Labor-Management Re- 
lations Act of 1947. New employees shall become mem- 
bers of American Flint Glass Workers’ Union of North 
America within thirty days from date of their employ- 
ment.” 


Labor Press Highlights 


JN convention and out, unions for the past several 
weeks have been brushing up new demands they 
_ plan to make in the latter part of 1951 and in 1952. 
The economic programs they have unveiled indicate 
a continued concentration on wage increases. But 
some are talking of shorter hours, and others seem to 
accent increased fringes. None of the unions which 
announced economic demands showed any great con- 
cern for possible WSB limitations on permissive in- 
creases. 


| Rieve Seeks Another TWUA Increase 


For example, Emil Rieve, president of the CIO 
‘Textile Workers, claims that his union was successful 
in “cracking” the wage freeze to the extent of a 614% 
increase for northern cotton and woolen workers, re- 
ports Textile Labor. But this WSB-approved increase, 
said Mr. Rieve, was just a “down payment” on the 
7% actually negotiated in cotton and the 12 cents 
negotiated in wool. 


Oil Workers Polish New Demands 


A 25 cents an hour increase is the number one bar- 
gaining objective of the CIO Oil Workers union, ac- 
cording to The International Oil Worker. The 25 
cents sought will be “above and in addition to wage 
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The NLRB ruled against the UAW-CIO and upheld 
the legality of the above clause, saying: 


“The petitioner [the UAW-CIO] contends that this 
provision exceeds the limited form of union-security agree- 
ment permitted by Section 8(a) (3) of the act, urging 
that no thirty-day escape period is provided for em- 
ployees who were employed on the date of the execution 
of the contract, and that the mere reference to Section 
8(a) (3) of the act does not ‘save’ the union-security 
provision from this defect. We find no merit in petitioner’s 
contention. It is clear that the incorporation by direct 
reference of the provisions of Section 8(a) (3) of the act 
into the union-security provision constitutes a lawful, if 
inartistic, union-security agreement. The second sentence 
of the provision is not inconsistent with Section 8 (a) (3), 
and is, in effect, merely redundant. We find that the 
union-security provision is valid and that the contract 
therefore operates as a bar to an immediate election. We 
shall dismiss the petition.” 


James J. BAMsrRIcK, JR. 
Division of Personnel Adminstration 


rates prevailing September 1, 1951,” adds the report. 
Since the start of the Korean war, says the union, 
OWIU members have received the 10% originally 
authorized by the WSB or even more. But the new 
WSB ceiling is “vague,” says the OWIU. The new in- 
crease sought will be justified on the basis of in- 
creased productivity. Additional concessions sought 
by the OWIU will be an increase of from 2 to 6 cents 
in shift differentials; and improvement and stand- 
ardization of provisions covering overtime pay, holi- 
day pay, vacation pay, sick pay, Jury pay, pensions, 
committee pay, time off for voting, and funeral 
pay. A long-term goal announced by the OWIU is 
the guaranteed annual wage and an industry-wide 
pension plan financed by the companies but not 
administered by any single one of them. 


UAW-CIO Seeks Hike in Aircraft 


The UAW-CIO in coming aircraft negotiations will 
attempt to bring aviation pay scales up to those pre- 
vailing in the automotive industry, reports The CIO 
News. UAW claims 100,000 members in the aircraft 
industry. Its wage plans for them, says The CIO 
News, include a cost of living pay adjustment, an an- 
nual wage boost based on increased productivity, and 
employer-financed welfare benefits. 
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Woodworkers Want Sia-Hour Day 


During 1952 negotiations, California locals of the 
CIO Woodworkers union hope to make their con- 
tracts as nearly uniform as possible, reports The Inter- 
national Woodworker. In addition to contract uni- 
formity, the union will seek pay for travel time to and 
from work for all logging units; vacation clauses that 
will benefit seasonal employees; a six-hour day and 
thirty-hour week with no loss in present earnings, and 
double time for all Sunday work. 


Sick Leave Pay for CIO Rubber Workers 


The CIO United Rubber Workers, too, stated that 
they will continue working for the six-hour day and 
thirty-hour week. At its recent convention, The 
United Rubber Worker reports that the union also 
decided to seek a paid sick leave clause in its 1951- 
1952 wage negotiations. 


And Something for Honeymooners 


And a Boston local of International Association of 
Machinists, reports The Railway Clerk, served notice 
to the company that it wants all newly married 
workers to be granted one week off for a honeymoon. 


Teamsters Study Outside Salesmen, Vending Machines 


Of major importance on the docket of the AFL Teamsters 
Union are the problem of vending machines and the organi- 
zation of outside salesmen, according to a report in The 
International Teamster. Use of vending machines, says The 
Teamster, has increased because of the manpower situation. 
They are used to displace clerks and as a means of continu- 
ing distribution to outlets affected by a shift in sales 
personnel. 

The Miscellaneous Conference of the Teamsters Union, 
which is chiefly concerned with organizing in this field, has 
jurisdiction over: food sales drivers and all miscellaneous 
driver salesmen; all types of drivers who deliver vending 
machines and the merchandise they dispense; outside or 
advanced salesmen who drive cars and sell to food, tobacco 
and beverage outlets; and miscellaneous drivers including 
radio, television, film, armored car, newspaper and periodi- 
cals, circulating department employees and florist, retail 
grocery and motorcycle drivers and messengers. 


Puts Cost of Union Shop Elections at $3 Million 


Passage of the Taft-Humphrey bill which eliminates 
union shop elections is a Congressional concession to a 
$3 million mistake, says an editorial in The Machinist 
(International Association of Machinists, AFL). In the 
four years since the Taft-Hartley Act was passed, says The 
Machinist, 5,336,971 persons have voted in union shop 
elections with the following results: 

For the union shop................ 4,886,141 
Against the union shop............ 450,830 


The votes were cast, says the editorial, in 44,587 plants 


in every state and county of the United States at a cost to. 
the government of $3 million. 


AFL Disclaims Tie to Democratic Party 


The newly appointed director of the AFL Labor’s League 
for Political Education, James L. McDevitt, declares: “The 
impression is prevalent that LLPE will support the Demo- 
crats no matter what they do. That definitely is not so.” 


LLPE support will only go to candidates that support labor, 


says the report in The Paper Makers Journal (AFL). 


As to presidential candidates and aspirants, Mr. McDevitt — 


indicated: 


° The AFL was “interested” in learning General Dwight | 


D. Eisenhower’s stand on labor issues; 
® Many AFL people believe Governor Earl Warren is a 
liberal; 


® Harold E. Stassen will be a figure in the election but not | 


a candidate; 
® Thomas E. Dewey “hasn’t a chance;” 
* Senator Robert A. Taft has no hope of AFL support. 


There was no mention of President Truman. 


Says AFL Unity Plan Dooms CIO Industrial Unions 


According to Allan S. Haywood, CIO director of organiza- 
tion, the AFL plan for organic unity would mean the carv- 


ing up of the CIO industrial unions for the benefit of AFL _ 


craft groups. The ‘CIO News reports that Mr. Haywood 
told a convention of the Utility Workers Union that, under 


AFL terms, the AFL International Brotherhood of Electrical ~ 


Workers would “swallow up” the membership of the Utility 
Workers Union and grant them only Class B membership. 


Unity with the AFL, said Mr. Haywood, can only be ac- 


complished under an agreement that guarantees CIO rights 
as well as AFL rights. 


UE Ignores; IUE Adopts 


The CIO-ousted United Electrical Workers union refused a 


to consider a convention resolution condemning the union’s 
paper, the UE News, says a report in The CIO News. So 
the CIO’s IUE, in convention at the same time, picked up 
the resolution and passed it unanimously. The resolution, 
originally offered by a Baltimore local of the UE, called 
upon the UE News to cease seditious talk and expose the 
evils of communisin as well as those of fascism. 


Communications Workers Study Group Insurance 


The feasibility of union-sponsored group insurance is 
being studied by the Communications Workers of America, 
CIO, reports The CWA News. Because of its large mem- 
bership (approximately 300,000) , CWA President Joseph A. 
Beirne believes that group insurance at a moderate price 
might be possible for life insurance, death benefits, health 
and accident insurance, and possibly other fields. A special 
CWA committee is now working on insurance plans for 
CWA members. 

Haroip Stieciitz 
Division of Personnel Administration 
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Review of Labor Statistics 


Sx CE THE BEGINNING of the year there has 
been marked stability in many of the key sectors 
of the labor picture. Consumers’ prices for moderate 
income families have advanced some, but the rise has 
been moderate. It has been more than covered by a 
somewhat larger increase in wages, on the average. 
‘ Losses from strikes have been the lowest in the post- 
war period. Unemployment resulting from the switch- 
over to defense production has been held to a mini- 
mum. The impact of the draft has not been heavy. 

However, there are some signs pointing in the other 
direction. The wholesale commodity price indexes 
have turned gently upward. The latest cost of living 
statistics reveal a similar tendency. Some key man- 
agement-labor negotiations suggest a hardening in 
labor’s attitude, and efforts are being made to break 
through the wage ceiling. New personal income tax 
rates went into effect on the first of the month with 
their inevitable impact on take-home pay. Also, the 
new manufacturers’ excises will be immediately re- 
flected in the. prices that consumers must pay for the 
necessities and niceties of living. 


CONSUMERS' PRICE INDEX 


The Board’s consumers’ price index for ten key 
cities showed a 0.3% rise from August 15 to Septem- 
ber 15. Compared with January 15, 1951, the index 
was up 2.6% and since June 15, 1950 (pre-Korea) the 
advance was 8.8%. With January, 1939, as 100, the 
actual level for mid-September was 175.1 against 174.5 
for August and 164.9 for the corresponding 1950 
month. 


WORK STOPPAGES SO FAR IN 1951 


In the first six months of 1951 there were fewer 
interruptions due to strikes than in any other similar 
period in the postwar years. The 10,200,000 man-days 
lost was the smallest strike loss since 1945, according 
to the Department of Labor. Approximately one 
quarter of the strike-induced idleness in the first half 
of this year was the result of two large and lengthy 
stoppages in the textile industry. 

Figures for July and August suggest increased losses 
resulting from strikes. Stoppages beginning in July 
total 425—the highest so far in 1951, but less than 
July of last year. New strikes in August also num- 
bered 425, which was below August of last year by 
approximately one third. A serious note was sounded 
in August by the nationwide stoppage in copper, lead 
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and zinc, which threatened’ the flow of critical non- 


ferrous materials into defense industries. The strikers | 


went back to work when a national emergency was 
declared in that industry. 


LABOR MARKETS IN MAJOR AREAS 


The national employment picture fails to disclose 
the important facts regarding both shortage and sur- 
plus conditions which may exist in specific areas. The 
most recent roundup of facts regarding local labor 


market conditions reflects clearly the impact of the Uy 


mobilization program.—Labor is in short supply in) 
San Diego, Hartford, Davenport-Rock Island-Moline, 
Indianapolis, Wichita, and Aiken-Augusta. Sixty- 
five areas reported a balanced labor supply-demand 
situation, while eighty-seven had a moderate labor 
surplus. There were sixteen areas with substantial 
surpluses of labor. Of the so-called Group One 
areas (labor shortage), three are aircraft centers, 
namely, Hartford, Wichita and San Diego. Daven- 


port-Rock Island-Moline is dominated by its growing | 


machinery industry and also supports a government 
arsenal. The Savannah River atomic energy program 
accounts for the critical situation in Aiken-Augusta. 

Most of the surplus areas are in the South Central 
states, which have received relatively little stimula- 
tion from the defense program. New England also 


reports a heavy share of surplus areas. The industrial | | 


East-North Central states are preponderantly in the 
balanced category. Other sections with substantial 
labor surpluses are those with special economic prob- 
lems, such as Scranton, Wilkes-Barre—Hazelton and 
other coal mining areas; the traditional New England 
textile centers such as Lawrence, Lowell, and Provi- 
dence are labor surplus centers. 

Summarizing, out of 174 major areas surveyed in 
September, only six, or 3.47%, fall into the labor short- 
age category. The large majority, or 152 areas, are 
either balanced or report moderate labor surpluses. 
Together they make up 87.47% of the total, while there 


Three analyses which strive to get the multitude 
of facts on labor statistics into meaningful perspective 
will be found in the November Business Record: 


“Workers’ Earnings under Stabilization” (page 414) ; 
“High Food Prices and Consumer Buying” (page 426) ; 
and “All Quiet with Payroll Statistics” (page 442). 
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| are sixteen, or 9.2% of the total, with substantial 
labor surpluses. 


MANPOWER REQUIREMENTS 


A recent government report on projected manpower 
requirements for the defense program estimates that 
some 7.2 million persons will be needed for defense by 
the fourth quarter of 1952. The starting point for this 
projection was the fourth quarter of 1950 and the 


|| total includes the armed forces as well as labor. Also 


important is the fact that this figure not only includes 
those directly engaged in munitions work but 
also those workers contributing to defense in indus- 
tries such as mining, transportation and steel. Sources 
for this expansion are: additions to the labor force; 
_shifts from nondefense employment; and reduction in 
unemployment. These sources are listed in their ap- 
proximate importance. 

The estimated growth of the labor force is based 
on sample population increase and other so-called 
normal changes related to such things as the age com- 
‘position of the population. The Department of Labor 
expects an increase of 3.2 million workers from 1950, 
fourth quarter, to the fourth quarter of 1952. In ad- 
dition to the increasing number of young people com- 
ing into the labor force and the return of veterans 
from schooling, a substantial growth in the number of 
women working adds up to 1.8 million. Greater par- 
ticipation of young people, older people, handicapped 
and others is expected to provide another 1.4 million 
workers. Under shifts from nondefense, a net of 3.4 
million more workers for defense is looked for. This 
estimate may be optimistic. Recent developments 
such as extension of pension, seniority and other so- 
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called fringe benefits have tended to make labor less 
mobile. In other words, many people are very re- 
luctant to discard their vested rights and privileges 
acquired after many years of‘service in a particular 
organization. 

Furthermore, the trend toward home ownership is 
a deterring factor. More than half the families in the 
United States are now home owners, as against 44% 
who owned their homes in 1940. The least fruitful 
source for defense workers is the unemployment re- 
serve. A decline in this pool from 2.1 million in 1950 
to 1.5 million by 1952 accounts for only 600,000 ad- 
ditional workers. Furthermore, this type of projection 
may misfire because of spotty local conditions. Even 
in these times of tight labor supply, there are many 
areas of labor surpluses, as already indicated. 


RECENT WAGE SETTLEMENTS 


Of more than fifty wage settlements noted and con- 
firmed by Tur Conrerence Boarp during October 
(see page 413), twenty-eight are contingent in whole or 
in part on Wage Stabilization Board approval. This is 
because the amounts agreed upon are in excess of 
wage increases permitted under existing General 
Regulations of the Wage Stabilization Board. Fringe 
benefits are an integral part of most of the wage 
settlements covered by Tue ConrereENce Boarp’s 
regular monthly survey. 


WSB Backlog Increasing 


Applications for wage increases are coming before 
the Wage Stabilization Board at an increasing rate. 
Petitions are being made at the rate of more than a 
hundred a week to the New York Regional Office 


Consumers’ Price Index for Fifty-four Cities, and Purchasing Value of the Dollar 
Index Numbers, January, 1989 = 100 


Weighted Clothing Fuel? House- Purchasing 
Date’ Average of] Food Housing! furnish- | Sundries alue 
anita Total Men’s | Women’s Total | Electricity Gas anes epee 
1950 August............. 165.2 213.5 115.9 143.9 158.0 182.0 130.4 90.4 101.4 153.4 158.4 60.5 
September.......... 166.1 214.6a) 116.0 146.3 159.7 185.0 131.2 90.4 101.4 156.8 159.0 60.2 
October nic, s Jaycee 0s 166.3 213.5b| 116.3 147.4 161.4 135.6 182.0 90.4 101.4 160.4 159.4 60.1 
November.......... 167.2 214.8 116.4 148.9 163.3 136.7 1382.3 90.4 101.2 163.3 160.1 59.8 
December........... 170.1 221.5c} 116.9 150.4 165.4 137.7 132.4 90.4 101.2 165.9 161.4 58.8 
Annual average......| 163.4 208.8 115.6 144.7 158.4 133.2 130.5 90.4 101.8 153.0 157.6 61.2 
1951 January............ 1722 225.9 117.1 152.7 169.1 138.9 132.6 90.4 101.1 169.5 162.0 58.1 
174.7r| 231.3r} 118.17} 154.5 171.2 140.3 184.7 90.9 101.0 172.2 162.5 57.27 
M: 174.1r} 229.0r) 118.37r} 154.8 171.6 140.5 184.7 90.9 101.0 172.8 162.7 57.4r 
Avatilsetrneprcsteystevarnec 174.47r\d 228.7r} 119.87r| 155.1 171.9 140.9 134.7 90.9 101.0 173.1 163.2 57.3r 
VAY Seinen te ete « 175.1r} 230.9 119.97} 155.0 v2) 140.6 132.8 91.1 101.3 172.7 163.4 57.1 
PUNE he ees 175.2r} 231.1e} 120.1r} 154.9 172.8 139.8 133.5 90.9 101.4 LiS)2 163.3 57.1 
DULY soeeracis oats oA Ss 176.2r\f 232.9r| 121.67] 154.9r) 172.7r| 139.8 133.9 90.9 101.4 173.4r| 163.67 56.8 
AURUStRE tools sits > 176.3 232 1 122.3 155.1 173.6 139.5 134.3 91.0 101.3 172.3 163.7 56.7 
Percentage Changes 
July, 1951-Aug., 1951..... | +0.1 -0.1 +0.6 +0.1 +0.5 —0.2 | +0.3 | +0.1 -0.1 -0.6 +0.1 —0.2 
Aug., 1950-Aug., 1951..... +6.7 +9.0 +5.5 +7.8 +9.9 +5.7 +3.0 +0.7 —0.1 | +12.3 +3.3 -6.3 
1Rents surveyed quarterly for individual cities. bBased on food prices for October 16, 1950. e Based on food prices for June 14, 1951. rRevised. 


c Based on food prices for December 14. 1950, {Based on food prices for July 16, 1951. 


Includes electricity and 
x. dBased on food prices for April 16, 1951. 


gas. 
aBased on food prices for September 14, 1950. 
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Consumers’ Price Indexes for Cities Surveyed Quarterly 


Nore: These indexes do NOT show intercity differences in price level or standards of living. They show 
only changes in consumers’ prices in each city, which changes may be compared with those for other cities. 


Index Numbers Percentage Index Numbers Percentage 
Jan., 1989=100 Changes Jan., 1989=100 Changes 
Crry May 1951 | Aug. 1950 Ciry " May 1951 | Aug. 1950 | M2%,39%1 | Avg, 1950 
: . 1951 1 : ° 
Aug. 1951 | May 1951 | Aug. 1950 re ms Melee om ug. ay ug. ian ost | ites 18hn 
Akron New Haven 
Hood 7. meveon ets cee ee 239.9 222.0 ah Ohl eet O05), MOOG mawe as New. ced : 0.4 +7.6 
Housing Realestate ete cies 126.5 124.6 +3.0 E irigaiee hen Sn 7 +1.3 +2.0 
Clothing: 3) ae 159.4 145.4 =Onie 5 Ing soe. ee ; +0.8 | +14.0 
LOTS De Se ae RO vt 157.4 158.2 else PAC Ait Wie Sb) eel enCn ee. ge 154.0 +0.9 +4.9 
Housefurnishings .... . 151.6 | 133.7 -0.6 Housefurnishings....| 169.3 +0.4 | +17.6 
Sundries. 29S? 155.7 154.4 +1.8 Sundries), 2). 00s. 2% 138.9 0 +3.9 
aon ‘ 175.9 167.5 Weighted Total....! 164.2 +0.2 +6.6 
Chattanooga 
Pood. 5c ss TE 235 .6 233.5 211.8 £153) 10 7h Rood nee ee eee 229.7 229 4 210.5 +0.1 +9.1 
Housing ala lateral atareto aN 141.5 141.17) 134.9 +0.3 4.9) |) Housing 955058, ois: 133.0 122.8 120.3 +8.3 | +10.6 
Clothing yea bayel shetereileheiee 142.1 140.1 129.6 +1.4 -9).6))|\ Clothingse 160) .een 155.3 154.6 141.1 +0.5 | +10.1 
Huelle cee ou ee 130.6 130.6 132.9 0 rh UC Aa (aL LT Cs) Calas seat es 146.1 146.1 135.9 0 +7.5 
Housefurnishings ..... 128.8 | 130.17] 114.2 -1.0 | +12.8 | Housefurnishings....} 158.8}~158.9r] 141.1 -0.1 | +12.5 
Sundries Be asus Ate 149.4 149.5 144.7 =O +8.2 | Sundries. . Ruger cee 166.8 162.3 159.57) +2.8 +4.6 
Weighted Total..... 5 170.47} 159.5 +0.6 +7.5 Weighted Total....| 178.0 174.6 164.2r) +1.9 +8.4 
Cincinnati Richmond 
Pood! 357: sae 234.2 231.0 Q17 75 +1.4 ET | Boodt ghoi 02 Rees, iy: 262.1 258.7 243.7 +1.3 +7.6 
Housings Vion £0 en 128.4 128.4 118.8 0 8.1 | Housing. es.) 128.0 126.9 124.6 +0.9 +227 
Clothing yan an 164.1 164.7 155.1 -0.4 tb.S) | Clotbinpss Ma eee 164.2 164.6 146.6 —0.2 | +12.0 
UU) ae Hae a eh 149.4 147.5 147.3 +1.3 =P 4: || Fuelienmiane £8" eryay 134.9 132.9 137.5 +1.5 -1.9 
Housefurnishings..... 166.3 168.7r| 150.8 -1.4 ] +10.3 Housefurnishings....] 176.6 177.6 156.5 -0.6 | +12.8 
Sundriesizy asucce te a 163.9 164.1 158. 47} -0.1 +3.5 | Sundries............ 141.9 142.2 139.4 70.2 +1.8 
Weighted Total..... 180.1 179.2 169.57) +0.5 +6.3 Weighted Total....} 177.9 176.8 168.5 +0.6 +5.6 
Dallas Rochester 
Rood ex ran kahit 237.2} 286.9| 228.8] 40.1] 46.0] Food............... 239.2 | 240.2] 221.3] -o.4] +481 
Housing rr. he 171.9) 171.4] 163.6] +0.3| +5.1| Housing...) 126.9] 126.1] 124.4] +06] +9.0 
Clothingy 47020, U5 155.9 | 154.9) 145.71 40.6] +7.0 | Clothing......03707 154.2] 154.5] 146.3|| 0.2] 45.4 
Faelbs€? fecsvai! $y cea 93.0} 93.0] 891 Oi (itothed | Pueltvgeemotani ss. 4 177.0] 175.1} 164.5] 41.1] 47.6 
Housefurnishings .... . 160.6 | 160.2) 147.6! +0.2] 48.8 Housefurnishings....] 198.4] 199.4r| 180.9 -0.5 | +9.7 
Sundriessi.) er 162.6 162.5 157.8 +0.1 4-9 ..0) |) SUnGTIes=. eee ee 170.2 170.3 162.2 =e +4.9 
ighted Total. .... 179. ; ; ; : i Ree é : 170. =O 6.2 
Weighted Total 79.2 178.9 170.4 +0.2 +5.2 Weighted Total 181.2 181.37] 170.7 + 
Duluth St. Louis 
Hood hin eee Mea tee 236.6 236.1 216.2 +0.2 Odd) Roody ia iat ooo! 23307 229.6 216.0 +1.8 +8.2 
Housing Svein veraliarfoicesieorahatc 131.7 131.7 114.0 0 +15.5 Housing Rsisva acetal elon 131.4 119.4 117.0 |} +10.1 |] +12.3 
Clothing Wiest lla abe eralebe ee 166.4 164.0 152.8 +1.5 =f8). On), Clothinigiay seemauy ill. 150.6 148.97} 138.4 +1.1 +8.8 
Brea R ER SB ae 149.3 150.5 147.7 -0.8 SD AD uel 2 ee Nan ee hal 148.9 147.2 145.6 +1.2 +2.3 
Housefurnishings..... 191.7] 193.5 164.0 —0.9 | +16.9 Housefurnishings....| 169.4 168.8 143.4 +0.4] +18.1 
Sundries) lA sie ce 159.7 160.2 154.8 0.3 Oi. | OUNO Ties vient, wee Ue 154.2 156.8 145.9 er +b.7 
Weighted Total..... 181.7 | 181.7 0 +7.8 Weighted Total....} 176.7 | 173.97] 163.4 | +16) +8. 
Fall River San Francisco-Oakland. 
Food aah lee ch bok 220.0 218.8 +0.5 DIZ MB OGd a! eran see 237.3 240.5 =198 +6.8 
Housing tah oiatetele sa Peers 127.4 115.1 +10.7 | +19.2 Housings.) 28 Ahi) 116.2 116.27 0 +13.1 
Clothing: 3 fee ees 178.0 172.5r +3.2 |) +15.9 Clothing Bars: aifelieh es oteibode 6 164.9 161.7 +2.0 | +13.4 
Buell 2.3: ee ae 152.1 151.8 +0.2 aA fuels. kok C et ei oe 101.4 101.0 +0.4 +6.0 
Housefurnishings .... . 145.6 | 150.4 -3.2 | +8.8 | Housefurnishings....| 169.6] 170.4 0.5 | 414.7 
Sundries............. 164.7 | 159.4 +3.3 +5.0 | Sundries............ 165.6 165.8 0.1 +5.4 
Weighted Total..... 176.6 172 .2r +2.6 +9.6 178 .6r 
Muskegon 
Food... 8) cut a 284.7 | 282.4 +0.8 | +10.5 | Food............... 1 | 206.5 40.1] 47.1 
Housing............., 121.0] 115.4 +49 Rg) cic aly 8 | 125.8 +24] +42.4 
Clothing............, 157.2 | 155.0 +12.3 ingest) eae 3 | 161.3 0.6] +8.2 
Buel ee ee eee 167.2 | 166.7 pr Ai eRitel yee cee ; 136.4 4.8 -1.1 
Housefurnishings..... 137.7 | 132.6 +14.5 188.3 -2.3 | +19.2 
Sundries!;tf24. chen 162.3 161.0 +5.9 | Sundries............ 149.3 +0.3 +3.5 
-0.1 


i ( s 
Weighted Total..... 187.6 185.1 4 +1.4 +8.2 Weighted Total....| 168.2 168.3 158.7 5 +6.0 
Source: Tam Conrerence Boarp 


‘Includes electricity and gas, 
Revised. 
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Consumers’ Price Index for Ten United States Cities, and Purchasing Value of the Dol!=- 
Index Numbers, January, 1939=100 


Weighted Clothing Fuel? House- Purchasing 
Date Average of} Food Housing! furnish- | Sundries | Value of 
Alters Total Men’s Women’s Total Electricity Gas ues the Dollar 

1950 September.......... 164.9 211.1la} 118.2 144.6 156.6 134.5 128.1 89.8 103.9 156.3 161.6 60.6 

October aaa jnisiem« 164.8 209.96) 113.2 145.6 158 ,2 135.0 129.1 89.8 103.9 160.0 161.6 60.7 

November.......... 165.7 Sa .2 113.3 146.9 160.0 185.8 129.4 89.8 103.9 162.6 162.3 60.4 

December........... 168.6 Q17.9c} 113.6 148.2 161.9 136.6 129.6 89.8 103.9 165.1 163.6 59.3 

Annual average...... 162.1 205.4 112.9 142.9 155.1 132.6 127.2 89.8 103.8 152.7 160.0 61.7 

1951 January -*/.......... 170.6 299.4 113.8 150.1 165.0 137.6 129.8 89.8 103.9 168.4 164.2 58.6 

February........... 173.1 228.0 114.2 151.6 166.9 138.8 131.9 89.8 103.7 170.9 164.6 57.8 

March 394280 ais ot 172.5 295.8 114.2 152.0 167.4 139.1 132.1 89.8 103.7 171.8 164.8 58.0 

ADOT M frag eth ios sa lovepsuer 172.8 995.3d) 115.7 152.4 167.6 139.6 132.2 89.8 103.7 i be Ae 165.4 57.9 

IHS As, 05a Vion aaa ged 173.4 227.3 115.9 152.3 167.7 139.4 130.2 89.9 103.7 bya ar, 165.4 57.7 

UREN slayeetaaerss we 173.4 227 .3e| 116.0 152.1 168.3 138.5 130.8 89.8 103.7 L722 165.1 57.7 

Sal Fite oer ys siniti=: nar’ 174.4 229.3f| 117.4 152.0 168.2 138.3 131.1 89.8 103.7 172.4 165.2 57.3 

PASI EEUSE S.C fers cen ots, 6 0 16 174.5 229 4 117.8 152.0 169.0 137.6r| 131.6 89.8 103.7 171.3r| 165.2 57:3 

September.......... 175.1 230.69! 118.3 153.5 170.2 139.4 132.1 89.8 103.7 170.4 165.0 57.1 

Percentage Changes 
Aug., 1951 to Sept., 1951.. +0.3 +0.5 +0.4 +1.0 +0.7 +1.3 +0.4 0 0 -0.5 -0.1 -0.3 
Sept., 1950 to Sept., 1951..| +6.2 +9.2 44.5 +6.2 +8.7 +3.6 +3.1 0 0,2 +9.0 +2.1 5.8 
1Rents surveyed quarterly in individual cities. bBased on food prices for October 16, 1950. eBased on food prices for June 14, 1951. 

Includes electricity and gas. cBased on food prices for December 14, 1950. fBased on food prices for July 16, 1951. . 

aBased on food prices for September 14, 1950. dBased on food prices for April 16, 1951. gBased on food prices for Sept. 17, 1951. rRevised. 


alone by companies in New York State and northern 
and central New Jersey. As a result, a backlog of 


eases is building up. At the end of October the back- 


log in the New York office totaled nearly 1,000 cases. 
Important Settlements Made 


Among the more noteworthy settlements reported 
last month are the following: 

e The Emerson Radio and Phonograph Corpora- 
tion agreed to a 10 cents per hour increase, an addi- 
tional holiday (election day) and a third week of 
vacation for employees with fifteen years of service. 


e The American Tool Works Company agreed 
to give its employees pending approval of the Wage 
Stabilization Board a 5.5 cents an hour increase plus 
group insurance, weekly disability insurance and 
time and a half for Saturdays. 

e Sargent and Company consented to pay its 
employees an additional 7 cents an hour. Three 
cents is effective as of July 9, under General Wage 
Regulation No. 6, and 3 cents is effective as 
of August 27, under Regulation No. 8. The addi- 
tional 1 cent is dependent upon Wage Stabiliza- 
tion Board approval. A third week of paid vacation 
after twenty years’ service and a seventh paid holi- 
day also depend upon Wage Stabilization Board 
approval. 

e The Brown Shoe Company granted an 8 
cent increase. An additional 4.5 cent increase, an 
added holiday (Good Friday), three weeks’ vaca- 
tion after fifteen years’ service are all dependent 
upon Wage Stabilization Board approval. 


e The John Strange Paper Company gave a 2.2% 
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cost of living increase. An additional 2.8% increase 
in wages and three additional holidays are pending 
the approval of the Wage Stabilization Board. 


Paut W. Dickson 
Statistical Division 


Personnel Briefs 


Going Our Way? 


Northrop Aircraft has a “Going My Way” depart- 
ment in its employee newspaper. Employee-com- 
muters wishing transportation advertise in columns 
headed “Rides Wanted.” Those with room for pas- 
sengers advertise under the head, “Rides Offered.” 

An ad is canceled automatically after a single ap- 
pearance in the Northrop News. If results are not 
obtained from the first notice, employees are asked 
to resubmit a form for another ad. 


Santa Sends Them by Mail 


Just because his parent is not working at the main 
plant in Denver, the child of a Gates Rubber Com- 
pany employee is not left out when Santa Claus dis- 
tributes his gifts at the company’s annual Christmas 
party. He mails presents to children of field and 
warehouse employees who live too far away to attend 
the festivities. 

Committee members buy gifts that are appropriate 
for each youngster. They are wrapped individually 
and each bears the name of the child for whom it is 
intended. 
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Executive Health 
(Continued from page 391) 


low level. After a time, comparatively normal health 
returned and work efficiency improved. 

The war intervened—problems in his department 
became more complicated, the nature of his assign- 
ment changed and he was unable to cope with routine 
demand. As a result, his gastro-intestinal symptoms 
recurred. Job efficiency became poorer and poorer. 
During this entire period he remained in close asso- 
ciation with the medical department. Premature re- 
tirement was contemplated but, in going over his 
affairs, it was determined that his annuity would 
hardly be sufficient for his needs. 


The final outcome was as follows: For one year 
the employee was kept on the payroll with full salary. 
During this time he was able to adjust his living to his 
future anticipated income. For the following six 
months he received half pay. Then he was retired 
as totally and permanently disabled for any position 
that the company had for him. 

It is evident, I believe, that normal psychological 
health, the actual state of an individual’s mind and 
body from a strictly medical point of view, has a tre- 
mendous effect on the individual concerned as well as 
upon those with whom he is directly associated—his 
superior and those on whom he is dependent. 


ak 


If all the cards are placed on the table, manage- 
ment and the medical department will generally agree 
if they consider an individual in detail from their re- 
spective viewpoints. If, to management’s satisfaction, 
a man is capable of carrying out an assignment of a 
magnitude and duration entitling him to a healthful re- 
tirement, he will prove from a medical point of view 
to be an individual fully cognizant of his own physical 
and mental capacities. On the other hand, if he is 
found to be derelict in respect to his personal health 
responsibilities, the chances are management can also 
find flaws in his business capabilities, 

The important danger signals and what they mean 
must become common knowledge. When they are fully 
understood and appreciated, the individual executive 
performs his daily routine in keeping with his physical 
and mental capacities. When he does so, he is more 
productive not only to himself but to his company as 
well. These are, without question, accepted facts. 
To apply them to key personnel of today is an indi- 
vidual equation and must be done with honesty, 
tact, and often personal persuasion. ; 

For those executives of tomorrow, from the view- 
point of health, the problem is less complex providing, 


of course, the executives of today acknowledge the 
problems and are willing to do something about them. 
Actually, an adult who does not recognize his own 
physical and mental limitations is in danger. He needs | 
medical advice and guidance. Neither this man nor 
the one who knows his limitations but fails to live 
within them is first-class executive material. On the — 
other hand, an executive who knows what he can and 


cannot do from the standpoint of his health, and who et 


conducts his life accordingly, can live a happy life 
useful to himself. He is a source of strength to his 
family and employer. 

The assets of any company are composed of natural 
resources, physical assets and personnel, together with 
such intangible resources as job good will and accep- — 
tance. Human resources must be maintained at full 
efficiency and plans for their replenishment with good 
replacement material must be planned long in advance. 


Importance of 
the Psychosomatic 


By Henry M. Thomas, Jr., M.D. 


Wuen Dr. Pace pescrisep his various cases, I think 
he answered the question as to whether psychosomatic 
medicine has a place in health programs of industry. 

The current layman is very well versed in medical 
information. He is the subject of a barrage of col- | 
umns, articles, papers in lay magazines, and all sorts 
of foundations that are collecting money for research 
and treatment of various diseases like poliomyelitis, 
cancer, diabetes, heart disease, high blood pressure, 
etc. The medical education of the public is constantly 
going forward. 

But, as in the case of the armed forces, I think 
the leaders of business organizations need orientation 
along medical lines because of their interest in the 
health of their personnel. After all, health is a prime 
factor in the efficiency and functioning of their or- 
ganization. 

Along this line, of course, the psychosomatic does 
display its part in all of these problems. I feel sure 
that I don’t have to go into a history of what psycho- 
somatic medicine is—the psyche, the mind—the 
soma, the body. The influence of the mind over the 
body. All of you know from hearing and reading 
what this general topic is about. 

Some of you may not know, however, that it has 
become a more exact science in recent years. There 
is a journal that spends its whole interest on this sub- 
ject—in fact, it is entitled, The Journal of Psychoso- 
matic Medicine. This publishes studies on exact 
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measurements of what happens to the body influenced 
by emotional stimuli. This covers the whole field of 
gastric disturbances, circulatory disturbances, renal 
disturbances, etc. 


When an emotion—a sharp emotion such as anger 
or fear, or a more protracted chronic emotion such as 
frustration—produces a preliminary stimulus, it acti- 
vates glands of internal secretion which in turn do 
many things, one of which is to change the circulatory 
setup in most of the organs of the body. 

This has been common knowledge and it has become 
important for large groups of people to observe certain 
precautions. For instance, actors don’t eat very soon 
before a play because they know that varying degrees 
of stage fright, to which they are all prone, does some- 
thing to their digestive tract and they will have in- 
digestion. You know that athletes don’t eat for a 
good many hours before contests and then only 
lightly. And so it goes. 

The usual medical approach to problems used to be 
from the changes in the organs that could be observed 
pathologically to the cellular functional changes and 
finally to the emotional status. But nowadays it is 
clear that there is a large group of cases which works 
the other way and starts with psychological and non- 
functional upsets, then proceeds to cellular changes 
and finally to gross organic changes. 

At first blush, this whole subject of psychosomatic 
illness sounds a little far-fetched when it comes to 
thinking about health programs for industry. But once 
the importance of emotional stress is understood, and 
if it is pointed out by individuals such as the medical 
directors who can direct improved preventive and 
remedial action, great benefits can be brought about. 
Not only that, but valuable people who may not even 
be aware of this fundamental mechanism can be 


helped. 
| 


Two points of my message are these: (1) that the 
top management should be aware of this particular 
aspect of the medical problems in their organization; 
(2) that during the annual or two-year examinations 
that the executives themselves undergo, the psycho- 
logical or psychosomatic aspects of their condition 
should be studied. 

Each company doctor is in alittle different position 
with management from the next one. I think, how- 
ever, that company doctors should be allowed to play 
an important role and I think they should be invited 
to go very far in advising management. I think this 
is an important function. Medical advice frequently 
can improve the efficiency of an organization. I need 
only remind you that a psychosomatic stress situation 
existing in a given department can quite easily de- 
moralize the people who work in that department. 
When such a situation arises and is seen by the com- 
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pany doctor, I believe that there should be a mechan- 
ism whereby he can bring it to the attention of man- 
agement with a suggestion for its correction. 

As a civilian physician who looks at medicine in 
industry, I am impressed by the awakened interest in 
psychosomatic medicine, and I prophesy that great 
benefits will result from its application to stress in 
industry. 


The Why and the How of a 


Company Program 
By J. Frederic Wiese 


EAcH OF US FROM BUSINESS and industry during 
our early years undoubtedly took account in some 
measure of the Boy Scout motto, “Be Prepared.” We 
attempted to achieve a degree of self-reliance in our 
particular environment. 

As we entered business, we sought to follow the 
same advice—not only to know our current job better, 
but to be prepared for advancement when opportunity 
came along. With subsequent promotions, we became 
increasingly aware of our broadening share of respon- 
sibility. This involved planning and directing the wel- 
fare of the entire company over and above the specific 
corporate functions of which we were directly in 
charge. 

It became obvious during this process that future 
markets, future plant, and future methods and tech- 
niques would be developed to their greatest potential 
by our company only to the extent that we directed 
our time, thought and decisions to the improvement of 
company personnel in general and the development 
of supervisors and executives in particular. Better 
products, service and plants come only from better 
management of better people. 

Much has been said, written and done on the sub- 
ject of executive development by forward-looking 
companies. It is as part of this program that many 
companies, even a number of /small-sized ones, have 
given increased attention to executive health. 

But why bother about executive health? Why not 
concentrate on the positive rather than the protective 
phases of executive development? In answer to these 
points, one has only to realize that good executives 
are few and far between in the population of the 
country as a whole and that it takes many years for 
them to acquire their particular experience and 
sharpen their judgment. A firm which counts on other 
businesses to supply it with qualified supervisors and 
executives when needed is flirting with trouble. 

In a typical manufacturing concern, less than 10% 
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of all employees have any responsibility for super- 
vision and less than 1% have the major share of re- 
sponsibility for planning and directing the corpora- 
tion’s affairs. There alone is sufficient reason for the 
protective as well as the positive phases of executive 
development. 

Frequently key executives are “too busy” to take 
time off of their own volition for regular comprehen- 
sive physical checkups. Only when something goes 
wrong are they apt to consult their physician. It 
thus remains for the corporation itself to promote an 
executive health program and to enlist its executives 
in that program. 

a 


Company-sponsored health programs for executives 
have gained acceptance only in recent years. World 
War II gave a real stimulus to these specific programs. 
The increased pressure of extended workdays, the 
more frequent travel, especially to Washington, the 
challenge to solve quickly and effectively the multi- 
tude of problems involving new products, new pro- 
cesses and plant planning—all these factors served 
to bring weariness and fatigue to executives. More 
and more company managements took a long view 
of the situation. They decided to provide adequate 
protection for their executives—as a preventive of 
breakdowns. The cost of the protection was consid- 
ered secondary in view of the problem involved. 


These programs in the main provided for annual 
physical examinations by competent physicians at 
company expense. Some also included recommenda- 
tions for a regular recreation or exercise schedule for 
individuals. With these, in some cases, went such 
features as masseur facilities, needle showers and the 
like. 

In recent years an assist to executive health pro- 
grams has come through the adoption of retirement 
plans based on individual retirement income policies. 
The popularity of such plans has also brought about 
additional acquaintance with and acceptance of the 
comprehensive health examination. Under such plans, 
each step upward in the salary rate and proportionate 
change in retirement rate status has required another 
physical examination which has been provided with- 
out cost to the individual. 

The executive health program at the Lukens Steel 
Company was projected as a preventive rather than a 
cure. With the advent of World War II and its im- 
pending strain and fatigue, we started an investiga- 
tion to take appropriate measures to counteract the 
coming conditions. 

I believe we have had an experience that may well 
be typical of companies of medium or small size in 
their respective fields. Lukens has first aid stations 
under the supervision of attending qualified physi- 
cians. Annual physical examinations by company 


doctors are available free of charge to all officers and 


division and department heads. Asa matter of policy, — 4 


the program is not compulsory. 

In addition, as an important part of the program, 
we expect our management people to be constantly 
alert for any apparent build up of tension or fatigue 
in any of their subordinate supervisors. If such a 
symptom is noticed, they are to insist that the indi- 
vidual concerned make a point to see the company 
physician and/or take the necessary time off with pay 
for rest and recreation. 

When it was noticed that the principal executives 
were reluctant to take time for the voluntary physical 
examinations, we took a step toward solving this 
problem. The company medical staff was requested to 
secure a list of approved clinics in our general area 
of population. Three such clinics were screened and 
finally selected as appropriate by our medical depart- 
ment. The executives were then offered an opportunity 
to go through the clinic of their choice from this list— 
at company expense. As an added incentive, a modest 
credit was permitted at company expense to assist the 
individual with travel, food, lodging and recreational 
costs. Although only part of the principal executive 
group took advantage of the plan the first year, vir- 
tually all of them will have participated when the 
year’s program is completed. 


~~ 


We believe it has resulted in more effective appli- 
cation of executive time and effort, due in no small 
measure to decreased conscious or unconscious worry 
about health and capacities, A number of warm ex- 
pressions of appreciation have been received from in- 
dividuals in the group for the opportunity to have a 
thorough going over at company expense. 

It certainly must be a source of satisfaction to the 
chief executive of a company to know that those 
closely associated with him in the direct operation of 
the concern are in good health. Or, where an indi- 
vidual is found to have increasing health limitations, 
his work assignment can be adjusted as necessary to 
preserve his maximum continuing value to the success 
of the enterprise. 


Management Book Shelf 


The Operation of Sickness Benefit Plans in Collective 
Bargaining—An exhaustive examination of the operation 
of union welfare plans. The special aim of the study is to 
analyze these negotiated plans from the viewpoint of: 
(1) financial arrangements and experiences, (2) administra- 
tive arrangements and experience, and (3) adequacy of 
benefits. By Fred Slovick, Industrial Relations Section, 
Princeton University, Princeton, New Jersey, $2.50. 
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Seventy-nine Christmas Bonus Plans for 1950—Continued from page 387 


Number 
Company eee Minimum Service Ineligible Amount 
onus 


Miscellaneous—Continued 


Food products company........ 750 |Hired on or before Officers Hired prior to Jan. 1, 1950: 2 weeks’ salary; hired between 
Dec. 15, 1950 Jan. 1 and July 1, 1950: 1 week; hired between July 1 
and Oct. 1, 1950: $20; hired after Oct. 1, 1950: $10 
Manufacturing company....... 2,000 |Hired before Dec.|Employees eligible|Hired before July 1, 1950—wage employees: 40 hours at 
15, 1950 for executive bonus} average rate; salaried employees: 14 month’s salary. 
Hired between July 1 and Dec. 14, 1950: $10 
Manufacturing company....... 1,500 None None 10% of gross wages earned during year 
Shoe manufacturing company..} 2,600 |Hired prior to Dec.| Executive staff, in-|/9 length-of-service brackets—lowest, 6 months-2 years: 
1, 1950 cluding field repre-| 14 week pay; highest—25 years and over: 3 weeks’ pay; 
sentatives less‘than 6 months: pro-rata share of minimum bracket 
Wood products company....... 7715 30 days None Exempt salaried employees: 11% of gross earnings; 


nonexempt salaried: 9%; production and maintenance 
employees: 4% 


NONINDUSTRIAL 


Banks and Trust Companies 
Manufacturers Trust Company.| 5,400 |Employed prior to|/Employees earning|6% of first $6,000 of salary. (Minimum, $25) 


New York, New York Nov. 27, 1950 over $10,000 
Guaranty Trust Company of| 3,000 None Officers (additional|Less than 1 year’s service: 7% of base salary earnings for 
New York compensation plan)! 1950; 1-10 years’ service: 10%; 15-20 years’ service: 
12%; 20-25 years’ service: 138%; 25 years’ service and 
over: 14% 
Bankofthe ManhattanCompany| 2,500 |Hired prior to Dec. Chairman 7% of the first $10,000; 3% on the balance of base salary 
New York, New York 1, 1950 received for 1950 
Fidelity-Philadelphia Trust 725 None Chairman, 6 months’ service and over: 5% of annual salary (mini- 
Company President mum, $100; maximum, $400); less than 6 months: 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania Y% the full bonus 
National City Bank of Cleveland 625 |Hired before Nov. 1, Officers Employed prior to Jan. 1, 1950: 5% of annual salary; 
Cleveland, Ohio 1950. employed during 1950: proportionate share of 5% of 
salary rate for each month of service 
Union Bank & Trust Co........ 400 None None 1 year’s service and over: 1 month’s salary; less than 
Los Angeles, Cal. 1 year: 1/12 month’s salary for each month of service. 
(Minimum: $25) 
Worcester County Trust Com- 300 None None Employed prior to Jan. 1, 1950: 4 month salary (maxi- 
pany mum, $300); employed after Jan. 1, 1950: 1/24 of 
Worcester, Massachusetts salary earned during 1950 (minimum, $10) 
Commercial bank.............. Over |Hired prior to June Officers 1 year’s service and over: 1 month’s base salary (maxi- 
1,000 | 1, 1950 mum, $500); 14-1 year’s service: 144 month’s base 
salary. Pensioners (excluding officers): one month’s 
pension (maximum, $200). 
Commercial bank........ BS dae Over None None 14 month’s salary; those hired after Jan. 2, 1950: 1/12 
1,000 share for each full calendar month of service 
Commercial bank.............. Over None President and Chair-|7% of first $6,000 earned in 1950 
1,000 man 
Commercial bank.............. Over None None 1 year’s service and over: 14 month salary plus $20 for 
1,000 each year of service completed; less than 1 year’s 
service: 44 month salary. 
Commercial bank.............. Over |Employed prior to None 1 year’s service and over: 40% of first $250 of November 
1,000 | Nov. 1, 1950 salary; less than 1 year: proportionate share 
Commercial bank........... ...| Over None None 1 year’s service and over: 4 weeks’ pay (maximum, 
1,000 $1000); less than 1 year’s service: pro-rata share 
Commercial bank.........:....| Over |Employed prior to None 1 year’s service and over: 14 month salary for first full 
1,000 | Dec. 1, 1950 year, plus 5% of 44 month salary for each year of service 
(maximum, 1 month salary); less than 1 year’s service: 
proportionate share of 14 month salary 
Commercial bank.............. Over |Employed on or be- None 8% on the first $5,000; 5% on the excess 
1,000 | fore Dec. 5, 1950 
(date of approval of 
bonus by Board of 
Directors) : 
Commercial bank.............. Over 1 month None 5% of a month’s salary times number of months em- 
1,000 ployed during year (minimum, $10; maximum, $120) 
Commercial bank.............. Over None None Social Security and withholding taxes absorbed by em- 
1,000 ployer. Less than 1 year’s service: $10; 1-5 years: $15; 


5-10 years: $20; 10 years and over: $25 
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Seventy-nine Christmas Bonus Plans for 1950—Continued 


Number ae x aes 
Company Beane Minimum Service Tneligible 
onus 


Banks and Trust Companies—Cont’d 


Commercial bank..............| Over Employed prior to None 
1,000 | Dec. 1, 1950 


Commercial bank.............. 900 None Officers 
Commercial bank.............. 800 |Employed prior to None 
Nov. 1, 1950 
Commercial bank.............. 700 None None 
Commercial bank.............. 600 None None 
Commercial bank.............. 560 Not available None 
Commercial bank.............. 440 None President 
Commercial bank.............. 300 |Hired prior-to July Officers 
1, 1950 
Commercial bank.............. 250 Not available None 
Security Exchanges and Brokers 
New York Stock Exchange.....] 1,100 None None 
New York, New York 
New York Curb Exchange...... 300 None None 
New York, New York 
Securitysbrekersn.. snc eRe ree Over |Hired on or before None 


100 | Dee. 8, 1950 


Amount 


Employed prior to Jan. 2, 1950: 14 month salary; em- | 


ployed after Jan. 2, 1950: 1/24 of month salary for each 
month of service during 1950, including December 

Employees entering armed services during 1950: 1/24 of 
the monthly salary for each month of service during 
1950 (minimum, $50) 

Hired before Jan. 1, 1950: 14 month’s salary; hired after 
Jan. 1, 1950: pro-rata share 

1 year’s service and over: 5% of annual salary rate; less 
than 1 year: pro-rata share 


5% of first $5,000 of salary and 2% of the balance. Hired 
during 1950: pro-rata share (minimum, $25) 
Employed prior to Jan. 1, 1950: 20%, less amount of 
additional compensation received in July, 1950; em- 
ployed during 1950: 20% of base wages received in 
1950, less amount of additional compensation received 
in July, 1950. (Minimum, $10) 
1 year’s service and over: 4 weeks’ salary; less than 1 year: 
1/13 of total base salary received in 1950 (minimum, $25) 


_|1214% of regular salary earned in 1950 


4-4 years’ service: 5%; 4-8 years: 8%; 8-11 years: 10%; 
11-15 years: 12%; 15-20 years: 13%; 20 years and over: 
15% 

1 year’s service or more: $50; less than 1 year: smaller 
gift in proportion to service 


1 year’s service and over: 2 weeks’ salary; hired during 
1950, pro-rata share (minimum, $10) 

1 year’s service and over: 2 weeks’ salary; less than 1 year: 
pro-rata share 

1 year’s service and over: 6 weeks’ salary; 10 years and 
over: additional $125; 5-10 years: additional $75; 2-5 
years: additional $25; 6 months-1 year: 2 weeks’ 
salary; less than 6 months: $50 


Retail Establishments 
L.S. Ayres & Company........ 3,500 |Hired before Jan. 3, n.d. 2% of total earnings during 52 weeks ending Dec. 9, 
Indianapolis, Ind. 1950 1950, excluding overtime 
Department store............. 6,000 None Top corporate offi-| Employed before Jan. 1, 1950: 1 week’s pay; employed 
cers between Jan. 1 and July 1, 1950: 4% week; employed 
July 1 and Noy. 1, 1950: 1/3 week; employed between 
Noy. 1, 1950 and day bonus is distributed: 1 day 
Department store............. 5,600 None None 25 years’ service and over: $30; 5-25 years: $25; 1-5 
years: $15; 4. months-1 year: $7.50; less than 4 months: 
$5; “extras”: $2.50 
Retail organization............ Over 1 full month Management group|1 day’s salary for each month employed, up to maximum 
20,000 of two weeks’ salary 
Retail organization............ 3,200 1 year and over {Department heads,|1 week’s salary 
store managers and 
higher levels 
profit-sharing basis) 
Retail organization............ 2,800 3 months None Office and warehouse employees: 3 years’ service 
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and over: 2 weeks’ pay; 2-3 years: 114 weeks; 1 year: 
1 week; additional amounts for key clerical employees. 
Executives: discretionary, averaging 10% 
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Wage Adjustments Announced Prior to October 15, 1951 


C a. oa 
ompan. 
6G Worker? 
| Apparel and Allied Products 
Master Furriers’ Guild................ WE 
New York, N. Y. 
John B. Stetson Company............. | WE 
Danbury, Conn. 
Chemicals and Allied Products 
American Cyanamid Company......... WE 
Hamilton, O. 
Celanese Corporation of America......, WE 
Belvidere, N. J. 
E. I. Du Pont De Nemours & Company, | WE 
Inc. 
Parlin, N. J. 
Durez Plastics & Chemicals, Inc....... WE 
North Tonawanda, N. Y. 3 
Hercules Powder Company, Inc........ WE 


_ Parlin, N. J. 
‘Indianapolis Paint & Color Company... | WE 
Indianapolis, Ind. 


Monsanto Chemical Company......... WE 
Miamisburg, O. 


Ozark-Mahoning Company)..)../150 6. «08 WE 
Tulsa, Okla. 
Smith Douglas Company, Inc......... WE 
Streator, Ill. : 
Standard Ultramarine Company....... WE 
Huntington, W. Va. 

Swift and'Company. =; /.. 55... WE 
Cleveland, O. 

I. P. Thomas & Son Company......... WE 
Paulsboro, N. J. 

iS) 

Wilson Laboratories...........0..0... WE 

Chicago, Il. 
Electrical Machinery, Equipment and 

Supplies 


Airway Electric Appliance Corporation. | WE 
Toledo, O. 


Emerson Radio & Phonograph Cor-| WE 
poration ; 
Jersey City, N. J. 


General Cable Corporation............ WE 
Rome, N. Y.; Los Angeles, Calif.; 
Emeryville, Calif. iS) 


Fabricated Metal Products 


American Radiator & Standard Sanitary | WE 
Corporation 
Louisville, Ky. 
American Tool Works Company....... WE 


Cincinnati, O. 
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Amount 


$6 wk. 
5% 


$.06 hr. 
$.125 hr. 
$.04 hr. 


77% 
7% 
$.04 hr. 
$.075 hr. 


$.06 hr. 


$.05 hr. 
$.085 hr. 


various 


$.05 hr. 


$.04 hr. 


$.06 to 
$.08 hr. 


various 


$.07 hr. 


$.16 hr. 


$.10 hr. 


$.09 hr. 
$15.57 mo. 


$.043 hr. 


$.055 hr. 


Increase 


Date 


Effective 


9-17-51 
6-1-51 


8-27-51 
7-26-51 
9-3-51 


7-6-51 
7-1-51 
9-3-51 


6-1-51 


8-12-51 


7-1-51 
8-1-51 


8-1-51 
8-20-50 


8-17-51 


see 
remarks 


10-1-51 
8-13-51 


8-14-51 


7-1-51 


6-1-51 
6-1-51 


4-25-51 


6-11-51 


Number 


Affected 


500 
520 


115 


169 


600 
approx. 
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Remarks 


Based on 35-hour week. No definite date for wage reopening. (Int’] 
Pur and Leather Workers’ Union, Ind.) 

Wage reopening 12-15-51. (United Hatters, Cap & Millinery 
Workers’ Int’] Union, AFL) 


Three cents of increase dependent on WSB approval. Wage reopen- 
ing 2-27-52. (United Gas, Coke & Chemical Workers, CIO) 

Contract runs for one year. Five cents immediately; 7144¢ on ap- 
proval by WSB. (Dist. 50, UMW, Ind.) 

Hospital and surgical coverage benefits. Wage reopening on 10 days’ 
written notice. (Film Employees’ Ass’n, Ind.) 


Average wage rate prior to increase was $1.65 hour, effective 10-16-51 
(United Electrical, Radio & Machine Workers, CIO) 

Average prior to increase was $1.34 hour, effective 10-1-51. Wage 
reopening 7-6-52. (No union) 

Average wage rate prior to increase was $1.70, effective 1-29-51. 
(Int’] Chemical Workers’ Union, AFL) 

Fourteen of those affected of Teamsters’ Union. Wage rate prior to 
increase averaged $1.30 hour, effective 6-1-50 for both unions. 
Wage reopening 6-1-52. (Dist. 50, UMW, Ind.; Int’! Bro. of Team- 
sters, Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and Helpers, AFL) 

Additional 8¢ hour dependent on WSB approval. Additional 4¢ 
increase effective 8-12-52 and 8-12-53 also pending approval. 
Cost of living adjustment of 1 cent for each 1.14 change. (United 
Gas, Coke & Chemical Workers, CIO) 

Prior to increase, various wage rates, effective 9-1-50. Wage reopen- 
ing 1-1-52. (Int’] Oil Workers, CIO) 

Prior to increase, WE starting rate $1.30 hour, effective 1-1-51. 
(Dist. 50, UMW, Ind.) 

(No union) 

Prior to increase, wage rate minimum was $1.045 hour, effective 
8-20-49, covering 397 employees. Cost of living allowance in- 
cluded. Liberalized vacation and sick benefits. Wage reopening 
after 8-19-55. (United Gas, Coke & Chemical Workers, CIO) 

Prior to increase, basic wage rate was $1.25 hour, effective 8-16-50. 
Wage reopening 11—5-51 if present 5¢ raise not approved by WSB. 
(United Gas, Coke & Chemical Workers, CIO) 

Three cents of increase effective 7-24-51. WSB approved additional 
2¢ to 4¢ increase due to cost of living rise, effective 10-1-51. Prior 
to increase, wage rate $1.17 to $1.67 hour, effective 7-24-50. (Dist. 
50, UMW, Ind.) 

Prior sieecy effective 1-1-51. Wage reopening 7-24-52. (No 
union 

Wage reopening 6-21-52. (UMW, Ind.) 


Twelve cents effective 8-14-51. Additional 4¢ effective 90 days 
prior to WSB approval date but not before 8-14-51. Prior wage 
rate, $1.63 hour. Wage reopening in 60 days. (UAW, CIO) 

Additional holiday—Election Day. Third week vacation added for 
employees with 15 years’ service. Eight hours’ “report to work” 
pay. Wage reopening 7-1-52. (Int’l Union of Electrical, Radio & 
Machine Workers, CIO) 

Rate prior to increase, $1.62 hour, effective 10-1-50. Wage reopening 
6-1-51. (United Electrical, Radio & Machine Workers, Ind.) 

Rate prior to increase in Emeryville, $264 month; in Los Angeles, 
$252 month, effective 10-1-50. (United Electrical, Radio & Ma- 
chine Workers, Ind.) 


Base rate increase broken down as follows: 97 incentive workers 
received 3¢ hour; 72 hourly workers received 4¢ hour. Average 
rate prior to settlement was $1.53 hour, effective 12-1-50. Wage 
reopening 4-21-52. (Office Employees’ Int’] Union, AFL) 

Group insurance, weekly disability insurance; time and one half for 
Saturday as such, on WSB approval. Wage reopening 4-30-52. 
(United Steelworkers, CIO) 


Wage Adjustments Announced Prior to October 15, 1951—Continued 


Company 


Fabricated Metal Products (Continued) 
Chase Brass & Copper Company....... 
Euclid, O. 


Mather Spring Company.............. 
Toledo, O. 


The National Screw and Manufacturing 
Company 
Cleveland, O. 
Penn Brass & Copper Company, Inc... 
Erie, Pa. 


St. Louis Screw & Bolt Company...... 
St. Louis, Mo. 

Sargent and Company................ 
New Haven, Conn. 


Food and Kindred Products 

Fox De Luxe Brewing Company....... 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 

Generali Ville Sines eta. se eee Ay 
Amarillo, Tex. 
Duluth Win alist ass kb tae gle 
EiReno Okla s.2- ot, istcsk eee ail 
Keokukla jis. camiat. Beside hte Dae 
Minnéapolis;sMiinti eres ars een 
MinneéanolisiMinasen ee seen 
Oklahoma City, Okla................ 
Wallejos Calif. 3. cn V5 apc ia 


Pillsbury Mills, Inc................... 
Centerville, Ia, 


Leather and Allied Products 
Brown Shoe Company................ 
St. Louis, Mo. 


International Shoe Company.......... 
Malvern, Ark. 


Machinery Except Electrical 
American Valve Companyaannaee ee 
Coxsackie, N. Y. 
Ampeo; Metal ilnGi «att. soe coed ae 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


Faribanks Company.................. 
Binghamton, N. Y. 

Underwood Corporation............... 
Hartford, Conn. 


Paper and Allied Products 
Downing Box Company............... 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


WE 


WE 


WE 
WE 


$3.50 wk. 


Remarks 


Amount Biheotve Ane 
SS ee 
$.09 hr. | 8-20-51 2,400 |Three weeks’ vacation for 15 or more years’ service. Additional 
approx. | 4% increase to skilled WE. Wage adjustment dependent upon 
WSB approval. Wage reopening 8-19-52. (Int’] Ass’n of Machin- 
ists, AFL) 
$4 wk. 200 |Same vacation benefits as above. Wage reopening 8-31-52. (Office 
approx. | Employees’ Int’l Union, AFL) i 
$.06 hr. 265 |Additional increase of 4¢ hour on WSB approval. Average wage 
rate prior to settlement, $1.73 hour. Night shift premium increased 
from 5¢ to 714¢ hour. Wage reopening on 30 days’ notice. (UAW, 
CIO) 
$.04 hr. Wage reopening 6-1-52. (UAW, CIO) 
$.04 hr. 
$.09 hr. Double time for work day over 12 hours. Two additional paid 
holidays.  Liberalized paid vacations. Second and third shift 
differential increased 2¢ hour. Wage reopening when WSB permits 
additional cost of living increase. (Int’] Union of Electrical, Radio 
& Machine Workers, CIO) 
$.034 hr. | 6-24-51 An additional paid holiday if approved by WSB. Wage reopening 
at request of union. (Int’] Ass’n of Machinists, AFL) | 
$.07 hr. see Three cents effective 7-9-51 under WSB Regulation No. 6. Three — 


remarks cents effective 8-27-51, under-WSB Regulation No. 8. Additional 
1¢ dependent-on.WSB approval. Third week vacation after 20 
years’ service. Seventh paid holiday. Both awaiting WSB approval. 
Wage reopening 1-52. (United Electrical, Radio & Machine Work- 


ers, Ind.) 


Prior to increase, wage rate was $63 week, effective 5-1-50. Wage 
reopening 5-1-52. (Int’l Union of United Brewery Workers, CIO) 


$.05 hr. (Amer. Fed. of Grain Millers, AFL) 
$.11 hr. (Amer. Fed. of Grain Millers, AFL) 
$.05 hr. (Amer. Fed. of Grain Millers, AFL) 
$.06 7 hr, (Amer. Fed. of Grain Millers, AFL) 
$.06 “hr, (Amer. Fed. of Grain Millers, AFL) 
$.03 hr. (IUE, CIO) 

$.05 hr. (Amer. Fed. of Grain Millers, AFL) 
$.08 hr. (Amer. Fed. of Grain Millers, AFL) 
$.05 hr. (Amer. Fed. of Grain Millers, AFL) 


$.045 hr. Time and one half for work on scheduled day off. Average rate 
prior to increase was $1.21 hour, effective 73-50. Wage reopening 
once between 10-3-51 and 7-3-52. (Int’] Union of United Brewery, 


Flour, Cereal, Soft Drink and Distillery Workers, CIO) 


Additional 414¢ increase. Added holiday, Good Friday. Three 
weeks’ vacation after 15 years’ service. All subject to WSB ap- 
proval. Wage reopening 11-1-52. (Int’l Bro. of Teamsters, Chauf- 
feurs, and Helpers, AFL) 

Various wage rates, effective 10-2-50, prior to increase. Eight 
employees outside bargaining unit affected, in addition. Wage 
reopening at any time. Contract expires 2-15-52. (United Textile 
Workers, AFL) 


$.08 hr. 450 


approx. 


$.02 hr. 250 


15% 
$.06 hr. 


One week’s vacation, 6 paid holidays. Noncontributory Blue Cross 
—Blue Shield. (United Steelworkers, CIO) 

Another 6¢ asked on basis of interplant inequities, awaiting WSB 
approval. (UAW, CIO) 

(No union) 

Added holiday, Election Day, making a total of 7. Wages reopening 
6-23-52. (United Electrical, Radio & Machine Workers, .CIO) 

Prior to increase, average hourly rate was $1.373. Wage reopening 
1-1-52. (Int’l Ass’n of Machinists, AFL) 

Prior to increase, average hourly rate was $1.324. Wage reopening 
AEDT (Metal Polishers, Buffers, Platers and Helpers Int’] Union, 
AFL 


$.06 hr. 
$.065 hr. 


$.05 hr. 
$.05 hr. 


$.06 hr. Prior to increase, average hourly earning was $1.514. (No union) 
average 
$.06 hr.” Prior to increase, average hourly rate was $1.489, Wage reopening 


1-1-52. (Int’] Ass’n of Machinists, AFL) 


5% 


see 


Increase effective 8 weeks prior to date of WSB approval. Previous 
remarks 


wage rate was $1.285 hour minimum, effective 10-23-50. Wage 
reopening 60 days prior to 6-30-52. (Int’l Bro. of Pulp, Sulphite 
and Paper Mill Workers, AFL) 
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Wage Adjustments Announced Prior to October 15, 1951—Continued 


Company 


| Paper and Allied Products (Continued 
New York & Pennsylvania Company,| WE 


Increase in shift differential from 0-3¢-6¢ to 04¢-S¢. One more 


Inc. paid holiday. Increase of $5 in weekly accident and health benefits. 
_ Johnsonburg, Pa. Insurance and general wage increase awaiting WSB approval. 
Prior to increase, base labor rate was $1.21 hour, effective 10-15-50. 
Wage reopening upon 60 days’ notice if change in WSB Regulation 

No. 6. (Dist. 50, UMW, Ind.) 
John Strange paper Company......-..- WE Cost of living increase. Additional 2.8% in wages and 8 additional 
Menasha, Wis. holidays if approved by WSB. Wage reopening 60 days following 
receipt of written notice. (Int'l Bro. of Pulp, Sulphite and Paper 

Mill Workers, AFL) 

A. Sussman & Company..-......-.... WE Sick leave of 5 days to maximum of 10 for two-years” service or more. 
Increased hospital benefits through insurance company. Wage 
reopening 4-10-52. (United Paper Workers Union, CIO) 

Ss Same benefits as above. (No union) 
i Mdal Industriez 
United States Metal Refining Company. | WE Increases retroactive to T-1-51 on WSB approval. Second and third 
Carteret, N. J. shift differentials increased from 6¢ and 9¢ to T¢ and 10¢. Liber- 
alized vacation, holiday, compensation and insurance plans. (Int’l 
Union of Mine, Mill and Smelter Workers, Ind.) 
s 634% 7151 360 |Same as above. Of the salaried workers, 300 are not union members. 
- approx. | (Int'l Union of Mine, Mill and Smelter Workers, Ind.) 
Vanadium Corporation of America. ..-- WE | $.035 hr. | 10-14-51 659 | Present increase retroactive to 3-451. (Dist. 50, UMW, Ind.) 
Niagara Falls, N. Y-. 
Public Utilities 
General Electric Company. ..........- WE 216% | 9-15-51 | 60,000 | Wage adjustment dependent on WSB approval. Three weeks’ 
Interstate approx. | vacation after 15 years instead of after 20 years. Wage increase 
not less than 314¢ im average straight-time hourly rate. Cost of 
living adjustment if percentage increased in BLS old series index 
between 3-15-51 and 9-15-51. Wage reopening 3-15-52. (IUE, 
CIO) 
Madison Gas & Electric Company. .-.-- WE 5% 5-1-51 169 |Increase in evening shift differential from 4¢ to 5¢ hour and on 
Madison, Wis. midnight shift from 6¢ to S¢ hour. Accumulation of sick-leave 
credits increased from 25 to 30 days. Five days sick-leave credits 
for each full year of employment. Wage reopening 5—1-52 or prior 
to 12-31-51 for adjustments within WSB regulations. (Gas Work- 
ers’ Union, AFL) 
Ss 5% 5-1-51 52 me pa benefits as above. (Office Employees’ Int’l Union, 
Rubber and Allied Products 
American Hard Rubber Company....-. WE | $.12 hr. | 8-13-51 557 {Triple time for work on 6 holidays. Increased night bonus to 6¢ 
Akron, O. hour. Wage rate prior to settlement was $1.562 hour, effective 8-51. 
Wage reopening on 60 days’ notice—limited to general wages. All 
increases to be paid only after WSB approval. (United Rubber, 
Cork, Linoleum and Plastic Workers, CIO) 
The General Tire & Rubber Company..| WE | $.13 hr. | 8-13-51 2,900 | Wage rate prior to settlement, $1.99 hour, effective 10-23-50. Wage 
Akron, O.; Waco, Tex. reopening on 30 days’ notice. (United Rubber, Cork, Linoleum and 
Plastic Workers, CIO) 
B. F. Goodrich Company...-....-...-. WE | $.12 hr. | S-6-51 | 16,000 |Additional 1¢ granted in lieu of increase in night shift differential. 
Interstate Wage reopening 4-30-52. (United Rubber, Cork and Plastic 
Workers, CIO) 
Haarte-Masen ne: <i.) = 2<--~- WE | $.035 hr. | S-20-51 205 |Prior to increase, average wage rate was $1.40 hour, effective 10-50. 
Watertown, Mass. Present increase allowed without prior approval under WSB. Wage 
reopening 3-S-52. (Rubber Workers, FLU, AFL) 
Mohawk Rubber Company..........-.- WE | $.18 hr. | 8-15-51 769 |(United Rubber, Cork, Linoleum and Plastic Workers, CIO) 
Akron, O. 
Stone, Clay and Glass Products ~ ie 
National Gypsum Company........-.-- WE | 8.06 hr. | 5-25-51 197 |Improved vacation plan. After one year’s service, one day for each 
ia, Ind. * year up to the fifth year is added to the basic week vacation. Prior 
to increase, rate was 8S¢ hour, female; $1.08 hour, bonus male; 
$1.18 hour, nonbonus male, effective 12-11-50. Wage reopening 
5-25-52. (Dist. 50, UMW, Ind.) 
Shenango Pottery Company........... WE 10% 42-51 2,100 |Rate prior to increase was $1.30 hour, effective 10-18-50. Wage 
New Castle, Pa. reopening 60 days prior to 1-1-5. (United Steel Workers, CIO) 
Textile Mills Products 
Acme Quilting Company.............. WE | $.05 hr. | 8-31-51 n.a. {Hospitalization for family. One extra holiday. Wage reopening 
Cleveland, O. §-31-52. Wage adjustment dependent on WSB approval. (United 
Textile Workers, CIO) 
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Wage Adjustments Announced Prior to October 15, 1951—Continued 


Tepe 


Company ° 
Worker! 


Textile Mills Products (Continued) 
La Porte-Bachmann Woolen Mills, Inc. 
La Porte, Ind. 


WE 


S| 
Transportation 
Pacific Maritime Association........... WE 
Calif., Ore., Wash. 
Santa Barbara Motor Coach Corporation | WE 
Santa Barbara, Calif. 
S 
Transportation Equipment 
The Four Wheel Drive Auto Company. | WE 
Clintonville, Wis. 
S) 
F. L. Jacobs Company................ WE 
Danville, Il. 
Pullman-Standard Car Manufacturing | WE 
Company 
Bessemer, Ala. 
Utlersrass ae eee te ete WE 
Hammonds ind siya, fee. eee WE 
Hammond, Ind...... Bl. uly Glee WE 
Schaefer Body Company.............. WE 
Cleveland, O. 
Willys-Overland Motors, Inc.......... WE 
Toledo, O. 
Miscellaneous 
American National Insurance Company. | WE 
Galveston, Tex. 
Beacon-Neiwss s.f2 pees APN Ep Ss 
Aurora, Ill. 
Crawford Corporation................ WE 
Gloster, Miss. 
Louisville Association of General Con- WE 
tractors, Brick Masons Contractors 
and Plasterer Contractors 
Louisville, Ky. 
Simon Hardware Company............ S 


Oakland, Calif. 


Amount 


4% 


4% 


$.05 hr. 


$.10 hr. 


10% 
$.04 hr. 


314% 
$.05 hr. 


$.126 hr. 
average 


$.082 hr. 
average 
$.091 hr. 
average 
$.096 hr. 
average 
$.075 hr. 


$.13 hr. 


10% 


$1.20 wk. 
average 
9.99% 


$.12 hr. 


5% 


Type of worker; WE, wage earner; S, salaried employee. 


Increase 


Date 
Effective 


see 
remarks 


see 
remarks 


6-16-51 


S-1-61 


8-1-5 
7-23-51 


7-23-51 
7-16-51 


W=1-51 


(oaks 
7-15-51 
7-15-51 
9-17-51 


10-1-51 


8-10-51 


5-26-51 
4-92-51 


see 
remarks 


5-1-51 


Increase effective on date of 


(United 


On 7-1-52 pension plan will commence— 
(Int’] Longshoremen’s 


Reopens every 6 
One-cent adjustment for 


Wage percentage 
(Office Employees’ Int’] 
given 9-1-5] for cost of living rise. 


(Office Employees’ Int’] Union, AFL) 
Wage reopening 1-2-52. 


(Int’l Hod 


Remarks 
Number 
Affected 
EE Eee 
298 |Hospital benefits from $4 to $8 per day; sick benefits from $10.50 
to $14 per week; maximum surgical benefits from $150 to $200; 
miscellaneous benefits from $20 to $120. 
WSB approval. Wage rate prior to settlement was $1.197 hour, 
effective 12-31-50. Wage reopening on 60 days’ notice. 
Textile Workers, AFL) 

23 |Increase effective on date of SSB approval. Same benefits as above. 

(No union) ; 
15,000 |Wage rate prior to settlement was $1.92 hour, effective 1951. Wage 

reopening 6-15-52. 

contributions on 15¢ per man-hour basis. 

and Warehousemen’s Union, Ind.) 

49 |Prior to settlement, wage rate was $1.36 hour, effective 8-1-49. 
Using a base of past records of passengers carried, if actual number — 
increases 50,000 in each 6-month period, a retroactive 2¢ hour 
increase effective. Wage reopening 8-1-52. (Int'l Bro. of Teamsters, 
Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and Helpers, AFL) 

5 |(No union) 

1,093 |Productivity increase in accordance with agreement signed 7-31-50. 
Wage rate prior to increase~was $1.35 hour, effective 5-13-51, 
(UAW, AFL) - 

358 |Wage rate prior to increase was $220 month, effective 5-13-51. 
(AUA, Office and Professional Workers, Ind.) 
350 |Thirty-day wage reopening clause contingent upon government 
approx. | regulation. (UAW, AFL) 
1,527 |Prior wage agreement 8-18-50. (United Steelworkers, CIO) : 
1,388 |Prior wage agreement 1-22-51. (United Steelworkers, CIO) 
117 |Prior wage agreement 3-12-51. (United Steelworkers, CIO) 
771 |Prior wage agreement 3-12-51. (United Steelworkers, CIO) 

35 | Wage rate prior to increase was $1.685 hour. Adjustment dependent 
on WSB approval. Wage reopening 4-1-52. 
months on cost of living increase. (UAW, CIO) 

8,679 | Prior to increase, wage rate was $1.877 hour, effective 9-18-50. Wage 
reopening 6-1-51. Revised vacation plan. 

1.14 change in BLS index. (UAW, CIO) 
700 |Liberalized group hospital and insurance plan. 
approx. | increase based on 1-1-50 rate. Wage reopening 8-10-52 if BLS cost 
of living index rises to 200.2 by 6-52. 
Union, AFL) 
n.a. |Subsequent increase of $1.20 
Wage reopening 5-26-51. 
175 |Five holidays. Overtime after 8 hours. 
(United Bro. of Carpenters and Joiners, AFL) 
225 |Prior to increase, wage rate was $1.78, effective 9-1-50. Increase 
effective on WSB approval. Wage reopening 9-1-52. 
Carriers’, Building and Common Laborers’ Union, AFL) 

10 |Wage rate prior to settlement was $1.2075 hour, effective 7—1-50. 
Wage reopening 7-1-52. (Office Employees’ Int’] Union, AFL) 
n.a,Not available. 
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More on Wage Stabilization 


In December, the end of September can be a long time 
ago. And nowhere more so than in the wage stabilization 
program, where hardly a week goes by without a new 
regulation, an amendment or a change of some kind. 

Yet despite the piling up of material that has taken 
place, what a panel of “experts” said last September on 
wage stabilization makes surprisingly current reading here 


‘and now. Perhaps because it’s not so much a matter of 


this or that regulation that is important—the important 
thing is grasping the goals and aims of the program itself. 
What these five panel members, with their varying view- 
points, had to say sheds much light on why we're where we 


_ are and where we are likely to be in the months ahead. It 


starts on the next page. 


What Will It Cost? 


Every company is interested in costs (and if there are 
any that aren’t, they won’t be around for long). So when 
any change is contemplated—from the installation of new 
machinery to the installation of new techniques—one of 
the first questions asked by management is “What will it 
cost?” 

When it’s a matter of new machinery, the answer is 
relatively simple—that is, compared with figuring out the 
“how much” of a job evaluation plan. Yet just such figur- 
ing can be done and has been done by many companies. 
And their experiences offer valuable suggestions to the com- 
pany considering such a step. See “Cost of Installing a Job 
Evaluation Plan” on page. 422. 


Paid Sick Leave 


You can call it progress; you can call it inevitable; or 
you can be less complimentary. Still, the trend is unmis- 
takable: “Labor is becoming increasingly successful in 
having sick-pay clauses written into union contracts.” 


The wage earner who is covered against loss of earnings 
due to illness is still a pretty lucky Joe—and one of a small 
minority group—but his number is increasing. In 1948, 
Tae Conrerence Boarp found that out of 373 union 


——— 
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agreements, only 14% had sick-pay provisions. Since then, 
analysis of contracts received during late 1949 and early 
1950 gave 22% of 460 contracts. You'll find it all carefully 
detailed, starting on page 434. 


Stock Option 


When salaries are frozen, or at least an increase is made 
difficult to negotiate, companies look for other means of 
holding and attracting their top management men. The 
stock option plan is one answer that is gaining in favor. 
Some companies feel, too, that the executive who owns 
stock in an enterprise has an extra incentive to see that 
the business is run profitably. Starting on page 431, a 
short history of these plans, how they have fared and their 
current status under the salary stabilization program are all 
given. 


CIO Convention 


There are those who claim that the CIO has settled into 
a more or less quiet respectability—now that the “red sheep” 
of the family have been ousted and the house generally 
“tidied up.” Certainly the 1951 convention didn’t draw 
the headlines that CIO conventions have in years past, 
but look again before you conclude that this labor group 
has lost its fighting power. There were plenty of blasts, 
not the smallest of which was directed at the wage stabili- 
zation program. On page 424 you'll find a quick replay 
of what happened at the convention and the general direc- 
tion that the CIO seems to be moving in. 


Labor Statistics 


Employment statistics which show the labor force on a 
par with a year ago conceal the underlying movements. The 
influx of women into the labor force has offset the buildup 
of the armed forces; and hiring in defense industries has 
taken up the slack in other industries. Consumers’ prices, 
while continuing to inch up, show that decreasing costs of 
homefurnishings and other items are more than offset by 
rising food prices. The “Review of Labor Statistics,” start- 
ing on page 446, gives a summary of what is happening. 


WAGES AND SALARIES IN ’52 


This is an abridged transcript of the Round Table con- 
ference The Conference Board held on Friday morning, 
September 28, 1951, at the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, New 
York City. Chairman of the panel was Frederick Bullen, 
Vice-Chairman of the Wage Stabilization Board. Other 
panel members were: 


Clinton S. Golden, Lecturer 
Graduate School of Business Administration 
Harvard University; Member, Salary Stabilization Board 


Hiram S. Hall, Vice-President for Personnel 

Bigelow-Sanford Carpet Co., Inc.; 

Industry Member, Wage Stabilization Board 

Frederick H. Harbison 

Professor of Economics and Executive Officer 

Industrial Relations Center, University of Chicago 

J. W. Keener; Vice-President, the B. F. Goodrich Com- 
pany 

Stanley H. Ruttenberg, Director 

Department of Education and Research 

Congress of Industrial Organizations 


a 


CHAIRMAN BULLEN: One question which I 
think we all have in our minds today is whether there 
is likely to be another round of wage increases in the 
latter part of this year. 


MR. KEENER: If we are going to talk about 
whether there is going to be another round of wage 
increases, we must determine what we mean by round. 
I doubt if any company represented here went through 
1950 without negotiations which resulted in wage in- 
creases. I think there were a few settlements in 1951 
that would qualify as being part of the 1950 round, 
and the last two of those were the coal settlements in 
January, 1951, and the nonoperating railroad settle- 
ments in April, 1951. 

There have been a number of increases in wages 
more recently. The first big step was the approval of 
escalator contracts, which made possible a 5-cent per 
hour cost of living increase on March 1. Since that 
time, in the General Motors-type escalator contracts 
the Wage Stabilization Board has approved a 3-cent 
cost of living increase on June 1 and a 1-cent cost of 
living increase on September 1, plus a 4-cent produc- 
tivity increase on May 99. 

This adds up to 18 cents above any increases that 
took place in 1950. I believe it was also used as a 


basis by the Wage Stabilization Board for rationaliz- 
ing some further increases that were on top of the 
1950 increases. The textile and the meat packing in- 
creases are cases in point. 

There have been other negotiations, such as in 
rubber, which have not yet been approved by the 
Wage Stabilization Board, but which provide for wage 
increases. 

So I think the question, “Is there going to be an- | 
other round of wage increases?” js academic—it is 
here, it just hasn’t been finished yet. : 


MR. RUTTENBERG: From the standpoint of 
past understanding of the term “rounds of wage in- 
creases,” I think there will be no more as long as_ 
there is a Wage Stabilization Board. 

In terms of 1946, 1947 and 1948, when there was a 
general increase that took the pattern throughout 
most industry, it came along without any authority 
on the part of the government to say yes or no. At 
present, any further wage increases which are negoti-: 
ated (either through agreement with management or 
disputes which come before the board) will have to be 
decided on an individual basis by the board itself. 
So that while the 4-cent annual improvement factor . 
in the GM contract has been approved for the auto — 
workers, it will not be approved in other contracts 
—certainly not those negotiated after January 25. | 
And it won’t be approved in those negotiated before, — 
unless they can certify as to price increases. If they 
can’t, the issue then comes before the board for 
decision. 


MR. HALL: In the current economic situation, 
without controls and in a free market atmosphere, 
you would find very little economic pressure for in- 
creased wages. However, wage increases may be 
sought because of anticipation of the impact of infla- 
tion in early 1952. Provocative pressures are building 
up. 

The board has been working to develop general 
policies which will fit the needs of American industry. 
We are concerned about wage levels, and the impact 
of the increase of wages on such levels in terms of the 
inflation which is expected by the end of 1951. 


FLOOR OR CEILING? 


CHAIRMAN BULLEN: Have unions been able to 
obtain as much or more under stabilization controls 
as they could have obtained, let’s say, without such 
controls? 
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MR. RUTTENBERG: The recent shipping indus- 
try case, in which the board approved less than that 
negotiated, is a case in which the union did not get 
all that it had negotiated under collective bargaining. 
So I don’t think you can say flatly that in all situ- 
_ations the Wage Stabilization Board’s regulations will 
become a floor instead of a ceiling. 

MR. HALL: In 1946, when the controls went off, 
there was an increase in cost of living of about 36%, 
and there was an increase in wages of about 50%. 
Since controls have been on, there has been an in- 
crease in cost of living of about 12%. Wages may 
be approximating it with respect to the present situ- 
ation. I feel that there has been a restraint, although 
it has just become apparent that we perhaps are level- 
ing off the situation. 


THAT GM FORMULA 


MR. HARBISON: It seems to me, quite realistic- 
ally, that the major highlights of our current policy 
of controls had their origin in the General Motors 
agreement of 1950, which was signed prior to the in- 
stitution of wage and price controls. Our wage con- 
trol policy has been to allow everybody to get gradu- 
ally what the General Motors workers got and will get. 

So I think we have a stabilization program today 
which will probably result in the setting of wage pat- 
terns at approximately the same levels that probably 
would have existed in their absence. 

MR. HALL: The WSB obtains its authority by 
deputization from the Economic Stabilization Admin- 


| istrator. Commitments were made by the White House 


with respect to the General Motors type of escalation 
clause before the board got the problem. Obviously, 
with the pressure of those clauses in existence upon 


_ the wage levels of the country, it would be an in- 


- contract. 


equitable situation for other concerns throughout 
the country, especially in a tight labor market, not 
to have relief. That is the reason why Regulation 8, 


_ amended, was issued. 


I should like to point out to you that 1% for 1% 
permitted by Regulation 8, amended, is entirely dif- 
ferent from 1.14 for 1% which is written in the GM 
If you will examine the percentages and 
get the application to individual industry, it is de- 
cidedly a different approach than that of the General 
Motors formula. 


MR. KEENER: I am glad Mr. Hall brought out 


_ that statement that commitments were made with 


regard to the escalation type of contract before there 
was a board. The fact that there was such a commit- 
ment strengthens the view that the country would 
have been better off without there ever having been 
a wage or price stabilization program. 

The Defense Production Act stimulated a new 
phenomenon in American industrial relations—the 
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“voluntary” reopenings, followed by trying to best 
the control program. The “voluntary” higher wage 
levels brought price increases. These price increases 
have and are having their effect on the consumers’ 
price index, which in turn affects the escalator wage 
scales. 

MR. RUTTENBERG: In respect to what Mr. 
Harbison said, it is true, certainly, that the General 
Motors agreement, as it applies to escalation on the 
basis of cost of living, has been pretty much extended 
generally through the amendment of Regulation 8. 
But I think it is not fair to say that as yet the board 
has permitted the concept of General Motors annual 
improvement factor to be extended to all industry. 
Very few industries or companies have come through 
with the same concept or with the amount of wage 
increase that has been approved in the annual im- 
provement factor. 

I think the board should quickly approve a regula- 
tion which would permit that kind of a wage increase. 

MR. HARBISON: Mr. Ruttenberg, certainly it is 
true that the board has not as yet granted all of 
these things, and perhaps I was a little bit premature. 
I was kind of thinking that these things might come 
to pass following the steel and the oil negotiations. 

My main point is this: that I think the Wage 
Stabilization Board has done an admirable job thus 
far of adjusting to major economic forces, not chang- 
img economic forces but adjusting to economic forces. 
I also think that the over-all economic forces in this 
country are of such strength and such magnitude 
that unless there is a very different consciousness on 
the part of the American people and unless the war 
program changes substantially, these same economic 
forces are going to determine the course of wage and 
price stabilization rather than a situation coming 
about where wage and price stabilization are going to 
change very much the operation of economic forces. 


THE FUNCTION OF CONTROLS 


CHAIRMAN BULLEN: {I think that this brings 
up a good question at this point as to just what the 
functions of wage, salary and price controls are in 
this economy. 


MR. HALL: There is widespread belief that the 
Wage Stabilization Board attempted to lasso the run- 
away situation which existed last fall and early winter 
by freezing wages and then setting up Regulation 6 
for a 10% “catch up” increase. This was supposed to 
establish a basis which was so completely sacred that 
nothing could go through that 10%. 

Actually, the situation might well be likened to a 
stampede. In every western story, the cowboys at- 
tempt to turn the herd until they can get the herd 
to milling around in a comparatively stable position. 
When this is done, it is found that the herd is gathered 
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together again anywhere from five to ten miles away 
from where the stampede started. 

That was exactly the situation with which the 
Wage Stabilization Board was confronted. Wage in- 
creases started with 5 to 6 cents in the spring, picked 
up with increasing speed in the fall to 10 cents, moved 
along in the early winter to 12 cents, advanced still 
further until we had steel at 16 cents and coal at 
20 cents. That was the momentum. 

The 10% was merely a catch-up formula. Two other 
policies were added. One was the base day abnormal- 
ity policy, which sought to appraise realistically where 
an industry was with respect to the general wage pic- 
ture at the freeze date, and then permitted an industry 
that had been lagging behind in its wage structure to 
have equitable treatment. The second was the tandem 
policy (Regulation 10), which permitted a relation- 
ship which had historically been in existence to be 
preserved, where previously it had been stopped as 
of the freeze date. 

The comment about breaking through the WSB’s 
ceiling is completely unrealistic because it does not 
comprehend the problem before the WSB. The WSB 
began its operations in the midst of a rather exciting 
and dynamic drive for higher wages arising out of 
the price situation that the Korean scare produced. 


MR. HARBISON: It seems to me that we have a 
completely ineffective price stabilization program and 
a fairly ineffective wage stabilization program. The 
employers and the manufacturers have been success- 
ful in breaking through any ceilings on prices which 
are particularly annoying to them. That being the 
case, and that really being the intent of Congress, 
and that perhaps being in conformance with the will 
of most of the people, we have to have a flexible wage 
stabilization program, too. 

In this general context of apathy on the part of 
the American people about America’s position in the 
world and about the seriousness of our defense effort, 
I don’t think we could expect very startling results in 
holding wages and prices down by direct controls. 

On the other hand, I would be willing to admit 
that there are certain functions which our present 
system of wage and price controls performs. 

The first is to give the American people a feeling 
of security, perhaps a false one, that we are doing 
something about stemming the tide of inflation. This 
serves to bring before the American people the neces- 
sity of doing something about inflation. 

The second function of our existing program is to 
delay the granting of both price and wage increases. 
If you have to get OPS approval to raise prices, and if 
it takes a long time to get that approval, you stem 
inflation by creating a lag in the making of decisions 
on prices. Similarly, our current wage stabilization 
program will slow down the rate of settlements 
slightly. 


I think the third argument in favor of this inade-— 


quate type of stabilization program is that it does — 


build up the machinery and the personnel necessary 
to institute an honest-to-goodness price and wage 
control program in the event that we are plunged: 
into all-out war. 

So I would say that we can expect some very slight 
retardation in price and wage movements as a result of 
this wage-price law that we’have at the present time. 

I am worried, however, that we are going to divert 


our attention from the fact that you do not control — 


inflation by putting a ceiling on wages and putting a 
ceiling on prices; rather you control inflation primar- 
ily in two ways: one by decreasing the demand for 
goods and services, i.e., through heavy taxes; and 
second, by tightening up our monetary controls and 
decreasing the money supply and the velocity of 
turnover of money. 

MR. RUTTENBERG: Mr. Chairman, I take it 
that Mr. Harbison’s position is that it is necessary to 
have these direct controls along with very effective 
and strong indirect controls, such as monetary and 
tax policy. 

If that is his position, I agree with it completely. 
But, unfortunately, the position of many business 
interests has been against direct controls over prices 
and wages and exclusively for indirect controls. 

Moreover, the Congress doesn’t seem prone to go 


after the right kind of tax policy. It is talking about 


sales taxes. That is not the kind of tax, in my judg- 
ment, that is going to get at indirect controls. I 
think we need individual income taxes that are go- 
ing to hit incomes of $4,000 and $5,000, and also in- 


comes of $10,000, $15,000, $20,000, and $30,000 and 


more. 


So I am in the very peculiar position of being a’) 


representative from organized labor who comes before 
you to say that it is necessary to have something far 
more effective than the present ineffective type of 
wage and price control. But we cannot be put in 
the position of saying: “Let’s resort exclusively to 
tax policy and credit policy.” 

MR. GOLDEN: I am in complete agreement with 
what some of the other speakers have said about the 
measure of indifference or apathy on the part of the 
citizens, generally. 

What we are trying to do is, first, to recognize a 
condition and then try to throw out some guide lines 
and ask the people in this country to limit their nor- 
mal freedoms to the extent of following the guide lines. 
We are trying to inform people about what the facts 
are. We must have enough confidence in people to 
expect that they will try to restrain themselves to 
the extent of cenforming to what has been proposed 
for their own good. 

I don’t think there is any group of people who 
know so much that they can tell the other people 
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what is good for them. I think they can suggest a 
few things. I realize that in our kind of a society, 
where we have so many group interests that tradi- 


' tionally express themselves so vigorously that it is 


difficult for all to go in the same direction at the 
same time. 

I don’t believe that many people want to create 
a set of conditions they can’t live with when some of 
the abnormalities begin to disappear, and I, for one, 
am confident that in the main most of the people will 
want to observe the guide lines. The difficulties are 
going to be multiplied as we start to spell out in 
great specific detail how each individual is to be af- 
fected by all the regulations. I am willing to leave it 
largely to the managers in industry and people in the 


_ unions to exercise what I think will be a lot of good 


sense. 


ROLE OF THE SALARY BOARD 


CHAIRMAN BULLEN: There has been some im- 
pression that the Salary Stabilization Board has 
adopted almost verbatim the regulations of the Wage 
Stabilization Board and applied them to executives 
and salaried people. Is that correct? 

MR. GOLDEN: Yes. First of all, the Wage Board 
came into being prior to the Salary Board, and deals 
with far greater numbers of people. 

Second, the Salary Board was directed to have its 
policies conform as far as practical with those of the 


_ Wage Board. 


Third, there is much more available evidence about 
wage payment practices than there is about salary 
payment practices. 

Initially, therefore, the Salary Board had to take 
some of the regulations of the Wage Board and adapt 
them to conform to the responsibilities that the Salary 
Board was expected to discharge. But as the Salary 


~ Board has acquired more familiarity with the prac- 


tices in the field in which it operates, it has been 
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modifying and amending the original regulations. 

I think, as we go along, you will find that the modi- 
fications, revisions and amendments will have a much 
more distinct application to the salary field. 


CHAIRMAN BULLEN: Not long ago, the United 
Labor Policy Committee was scuttled when the AFL 
withdrew. What effect will this have upon wage 
controls? 

MR. RUTTENBERG: I think the inevitable result 
of the dissolution of this committee will mean differ- 
ences of opinion between the AFL and the CIO on 
major policy questions on which there ought to be 
uniformity. 

On the Wage Stabilization Board, split votes be- 
tween the labor members have already occurred. Of 
course, there have been split votes between the 
employer members, also. 

MR. HALL: I should like to point out that the 
public members, as you well know, have always voted 
on the board en bloc. Up until recently, the labor 
members have always voted en bloc. We had our first 
split of that bloc into two parts about two weeks 
ago. Industry members, being representative of in- 
dustry and being somewhat independent as to think- 
ing, have elected to vote as they individually felt was 
necessary to express the view of their industries, which 
was by no means unanimous. 

CHAIRMAN BULLEN: I think we have had a 
few split votes even among our public members. 

MR. HALL: It is never discernible on the records. 

MR. GOLDEN: It ought to give the citizens of this 
country comfort to know there is not complete una- 
nimity of opinion among either the industrialists or 
the labor people. 

CHAIRMAN BULLEN: One of the major foun- 
dations now for wage policy in the future is the rela- 
tion of wage increases to the cost of living shown 

(Continued on page 455) 


Anniversary Greetings from the Boss 


Birthday greetings and an interview with the boss. That’s on the day’s schedule for each 
worker when his yearly anniversary rolls around at the National Cash Register Company plant 


in Dayton, Ohio. 


A foreman calls the worker into his office to wish him many happy returns of the day, then 
discusses with him the company’s insurance and retirement plans and recreational facilities in an 
effort to learn the worker’s attitudes on the plans. The employee is also given an opportunity to 
express any difficulties he may have relating to job or home life. 

Written reports of such interviews are sent to the industrial relations division office where 
they are carefully studied. If it is indicated that an employee lacks job interest, an effort is made to 
place him in another job advantageous both to the worker and to management. Supervision has 


been carefully trained to watch for such problems. 
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Cost of Installing a Job Evaluation Plan 


JOB EVALUATION PLAN, well designed and 
properly installed, has a number of advantages. 
It brings order into wage and salary schedules that 
previously were haphazard. It gives the individual 
employee assurance that there is equal pay for equal 
work. It gives him an idea of where he stands and 
how far he can go in his present job. It makes for 
uniform hiring rate practices and for systematic trans- 
fer and promotion rate adjustments. In consequence, 
its proponents feel that it makes for better employee 
morale. 

These advantages fall under the head of “personnel 
advantages.” There are many others that might be 
termed “management advantages.” These have to do 
mainly with costs. The objective appraisal of jobs 
and setting of job rates gives the management a valu- 
able control over wage expenditures. Each job is 
remunerated in proportion to what it contributes to 
the enterprise. Thus the overpaying of some positions 
and the underpaying of others is prevented. 

The foregoing are only a few of the benefits that 
may accrue from a good job evaluation plan. They 
have led hundreds of companies in recent years to 
adopt a formal approach to the pricing of jobs. Many 
companies that have had experience with such a plan 
say that it more than pays for itself. Other companies 


that are exploring the technique for the first time 


wonder what it would cost to install. 

The costs of instituting a job evaluation plan are 
of two kinds: the costs of the actual installation and 
the effect on the payroll. The first consists mainly of 
the labor charge for the time spent on the project 
by top executives, job analysts, supervisors, commit- 
tees, and the employees in the positions being evalu- 
ated. It may also include the fee of a consultant. 

This kind of cost varies so greatly from one installa- 
tion to another that comparative cost information of 
this kind would have little meaning. The type of 
evaluation plan adopted, the amount of preliminary 
educational work considered necessary, the peculiari- 
ties of the company organization, the size of the com- 
mittees employed—all of these affect costs in varying 
degrees and make it impossible to arrive at a repre- 
sentative value for the installation of an evaluation 
plan. 

It is possible, however, to make comparisons of 
the effect on the payroll of the installation of various 
plans. When a plan is put into effect, it is generally 
recognized that employees receiving less than their 


respective minimums should be boosted to the mini- 
mum. The total of the payroll increases required to” 


do this is usually considered part of the cost of insti- 
tuting the plan. This cost information may be ex- 
pressed as a percentage of the total payroll of the 


; 
4 


positions involved and in this form has value for — 


purposes of comparison. 


EMPLOYEES UNDER THE MINIMUM 


I 


i 


One of the first principles of job evaluation is that y 
each job should be appraised objectively, without | 


regard for the incumbent or the salary rate he is pres- 


ently being paid. When this principle is scrupulously 


followed, it is usually found, after the rates for all of 


the jobs are set, that some employees are presently 


being paid a rate below the new minimum for their 


jobs. In other cases, employees are getting a base rate 
in excess of the new maximum rate. 


Tue ConrereNce Boarp conducted a survey in 
1950 of the job evaluation practices and experiences — 


of several hundred companies. Fifty-two companies — 


that reported using an evaluation plan for their non- 
supervisory, or “nonexempt,” salaried positions fur- 
nished information on the percentage of the employees 


in the evaluated jobs who, at the time of the installa- _ 


tion of the plans, were receiving less than the new 
minimum. The percentages are as follows: 


% of No. of % of No.of 
Employees Companies Employees Companies 

Ons. ei, ea rea es 1 1D Inara ee 2 

Yt ANN BOER Shae Ie 5 16-19 ieee v4 
Sia eee oe 2 207 2s ee bee 5 

Bess ee TA es Q 91-942 eee 1 

‘ eparetoncin Slate ee eS 10 DBs csalee: 3 SIAR 3 

GHO rn. Saree of 26-84), nous eee S 

LO}. ane Sere 6 $5: oot. 2 ee 4 

VISA hasan i 40-45 5. 32 See Oa 


EMPLOYEES OVER THE MAXIMUM 


Fifty companies furnished information on the per- 
centage of employees in the evaluated salaried posi- 
tions who at the time of the installation of the plan 
were paid base rates in excess of the new maximum. 
The percentages follow: 


% of No. of % of No. of 
Employees Companies Employees Companies 
OF eS eee. a: a oe 2 
Ri SPAS es rs 5 LS. Sa ee ee 2 
CRE SR CS OE, 5 16-19. cote eee 1 
Aire t on ete 3 200 ee eee 2 
Sak eR 4 Q1504 wong? eee 1 
G59) peices" 11 Sian S tk. see 1 
LOR ce) terctereete 5 LiL pear Retratt cari 1 
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| When new job rates are put into effect following a 
job evaluation study, it is the usual practice, as has 


‘of all employees receiving less. Sometimes the full 
jamount of the difference is made up immediately; in 


| In its 1950 survey the Board asked a question about 
\the way this advancement to the minimum was han- 


jsalaried employees reported as follows: 


Adjustment E ffected No. of Companies 
| caPGU Ia hie sl eae ee a 26 
|Within 6 months or other definite period........ 8 
Meares ALL H a apes PM Ven AUREL REN he gl Frac ah an} cc sete ste 36 


COST OF ADJUSTMENTS TO MINIMUM 


| In the installation of a job evaluation plan, it is very 
‘important to know what the payroll cost will be to 
|raise the under-the-minimum employees. This cost 
figure not only determines to a great extent how 
rapidly this adjustment to the minimum is made; it 
usually is one of the facts which the management 
| wants to know before embarking on an evaluation 
| scheme. 

__ Thirty-seven companies having salaried evaluation 
plans furnished information on their adjustment-to- 


| 
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the-minimum costs, expressed as a percentage of the 
total payroll of the evaluated employees. The per- 
centages follow: 


Percentage No. of Companies 
Mess ithaml (7st een ctate alan ste terarardicieeare 13 
WO Aes Rae a Bit Ne Ges ee ae, PRET a 3 
UNE ie os. ake EE, ea a YT oh eR 6 
Cs) AIO lier aca trteth ks Ms AY Oe aD Nats Auten St 5 
A Tien. tee aM eT eres 2 
BIR a Ba ROR 6 
(WER CHOSE SGD ROE OR eI aOR 1 
LEO OR ae ae aa Pea 1 


OVER-THE-MAXIMUM RATES 


The converse of the under-the-minimum situation— 
that of employees receiving a rate in excess of the 
new maximum—does not raise any cost questions. 
Such employees commonly suffer no reduction in rate. 
Many companies endeavor, by retraining and reas- 
signment, to place such employees in other positions 
with responsibilities commensurate with their salary 
rates. 

Of seventy-four companies queried on this point, 
all but two stated that they did not, at the time of 
the installation of the salaried plans, reduce the rates 
of their over-the-maximum cases. 


Hersert §. Brices 
Division of Personnel Administration 


| BRIEFS ON PERSONNEL PRACTICES 


| Homemade Recreation Park 


General Petroleum Corporation employees have 

_ built for themselves a “homemade” park in southern 

_ California. On their own time they have cleared 

brush and small trees from twenty-five acres of com- 

pany land in Brea Canyon and put in several thous- 
and hours of voluntary labor. 

When the employees wanted a place to hold barbe- 
‘cues several years ago, the company gave them per- 
_ mission to clear some land on its property less than 
an hour’s drive from downtown Los Angeles. They 
built a kitchen which can feed a thousand visitors, 
set up stone barbecue pits, and erected outdoor tables. 
Running water was brought in and a dance floor 
built. Voluntary work parties have continued to im- 
prove the park, which today is a popular playground. 
The company has contributed most of the materials. 


Get Service Pin on First Day at Work 
The new employee at Eastern Air Lines receives 
a silver service pin the first day he reports to work, 
in accordance with a revision of this company’s 
service award plan. Originally, the silver wings were 
to be awarded at the end of one year of service with the 
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company. Now on the first day a simple ceremony 
is held at which the employee receives the emblem. At 
the end of five years, it is replaced by a gold pin set 
with a diamond. 

It is believed that the lapel pins can become an im- 
portant factor in publicizing the company, identifying 
the wearers as representatives of the organization. 


Supervisors Help with Policy Making 

A committee made up of a dozen first- and second- 
line supervisors, with the director of employee rela- 
tions as chairman, plays an important part at the 
Detroit Edison Company in the formulation of per- 
sonnel policies. Members chosen by their fellow 
supervisors normally serve for one year. 

The group was formed so the company might 
benefit from the thinking of those who are in close 
association with rank-and-file employees. The com- 
mittee’s function is advisory only. The members 
study, discuss and make recommendations concerning 
company-wide personnel problems and proposals that 
are initiated by the committee or which are sub- 
mitted to it. Members act as individuals—not as 
representatives of groups. 


ClO CHARTS 


HE SPIRIT of the 1951 CIO convention was one 

of confidence, resoluteness and defiance. Confi- 
dence because the unions represented by the CIO 
leaders at the convention are stronger than ever be- 
fore (see box). Resoluteness because the leaders feel 
that actions taken by past CIO conventions (espe- 
cially the tossing out of the Communist unions) 
proved to be right and they are determined to con- 
tinue in that path. Defiance because of the CIO 
leaders’ anger at the AFL over what they term a 
one-sided AFL unity resolution; and defiance because 
the CIO leaders feel strapped by government controls 
in their collective bargaining, and they are determined 
to break those bonds. 


ClO BLASTS WAGE CONTROLS 


The CIO blasted wage controls, saying, “We reject 
any system of control which places the burden of 
sacrifice solely upon the workers.” Instead, the CIO 
called for “vigorous application of the principle of 
equality of sacrifice.” The CIO hit at the Wage 
Stabilization Board for being, it claimed, “delinquent 
in developing policies, with the result that thousands 
of petitions for approval of collective bargaining 
agreements have been pending for months without 
action.” 

Chief CIO complaints with the wage stabilization 
program are: 


e “While the [Wage Stabilization] Board tarries 
in its deliberations, workers throughout the country 
are being deprived of the benefits of health and 
hospitalization insurance and retirement plans pro- 
vided for in collective bargaining contracts. 

e “Substandard wages are being hardened by 
the failure to announce a policy. 

e “Discrimination against women is being per- 
petuated as board policies remain unformulated. 

e “Permission for workers to share in the bene- 
fits of increased productivity is being withheld 
while employers arrogate all of these benefits to 
themselves. 

e “Workers in industries exempt from price con- 
trol continue under wage controls, while their em- 
ployers indulge in an endless stream of price in- 
creases.” 

The convention resolution in effect called for either 


a drastic change in wage stabilization policy or a 
virtual end to CIO cooperation with the wage stabili- 
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zation program. The main points of the CIO wage 
stabilization resolution are: 

e “Wage stabilization must not be used to de- 
stroy or deny the benefits of genuine collective bar- 
gaining. Bargaining must be permitted to continue 
according to the needs and desires of the parties and 
the conditions appropriate to each industry. i 

e “Wages and salaries must be permitted to keep 
pace ‘with rises in the cost of living. ( 

e “Wage adjustments based on advancing in- 
dustrial progress and increasing productivity like- 
wise contribute to sound stabilization. Increased 
production would be encouraged, yet no increase, 
in prices need result, since a rise in industrial effi-. 
ciency reduces unit production costs. 

e “Pensions and health-welfare plans, since they 
are noninflationary, should not be subject to stabili- 
zation controls. 

e “Wage stabilization policy should be flexible 
as regards other fringe issues—such as paid holi- 
days, vacations, shift differentials, call-in and re- 
porting times, etc. 

e “Policy should be flexible enough to permit 
the elimination through collective bargaining of 
substandard wages, discriminatory wage practices 
against women, Negroes and other minorities, and 
inequities in wages and fringes.” 


PRODUCTIVITY QUESTION RAISED 


With but one exception, spokesmen from govern- 
ment administrative agencies largely went along 
with this resolution. Wage Stabilization Board Chair- 
man Nathan Feinsinger, for example, told the con- i 
vention: “Within the limits I have indicated I agree 
entirely that wage stabilization must not be used to. 
destroy the benefits of genuine collective bargaining.” 
On the cost of living proposition, he said that the 
WSB had already gone along with this. And as far 
as wage increases based on increased productivity ~ 
were concerned, he recounted that the WSB had ap- _ 
proved wage increases based on the GM-UAW pro- 
ductivity formula. Mr. Feinsinger then raised these 
questions regarding possible WSB approval of pro- 
ductivity increases. 

e “If prefreeze productivity clauses are to continue 
in operation, would it be ‘fair and equitable’ for the 
board to deny approval of productivity clauses nego- 
tiated by other employers and unions since the freeze 
date? 
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e “If the board is to approve new productivity 
clauses, what kind of clauses should be approved, 
and what should be the conditions of such approval 
‘with respect to price consequences and otherwise? For 
example, what kind of proof of more or better pro- 
duction should be required? Should the size of the 
wage increase for increased productivity be related to 
experience in a particular plant, company or industry 
‘or to experience in industry generally? Should pay- 
ment of productivity increases be deferred or made 
in some special manner?” 


WAGE CONTROLS NEEDED 

Not all convention speakers went along with the 
CIO on its wage resolution. While the CIO dele- 
\gates sat on their hands, Price Stabilization Director 
‘DiSalle told them that “stabilization requires re- 
‘straint on all groups;” that a “strong anti-inflation 
program must encompass a strong program of wage 
controls.” The need, he said, is for strong over-all 
-wage controls. The reason: 


“Tt is obviously impossible to base wage policy 
under controls upon the strength or weakness of 
unions. Neither can wage policy be based upon the 
employers’ ability to pay. If wage increases are 

| granted only where employers can absorb them 
without price increases and denied where price in- 
creases would be required, all equity disappears 
from the wage policy. Actually, if excessive wage 
increases are granted in industries where employers 
can absorb, it is impossible to prevent similar wage 
increases in other industries where employers may 
be unable to absorb. Thus, an excessive wage in- 


Strength of CIO unions as indicated by num- 
ber of delegates each union was entitled to at 
CIO 1951 convention.t 


Members 
1,350,000 
75,000 to 100,000 
350,000 
350,000 


Union 


United Automobile Workers 

Brewery Workers 

Amalgamated Clothing Workers 

Communications Workers of America. 

International Union of Electrical 
Workers (IUE-CIO) 

Furniture Workers. . . 

Gas, Coke & Chemical Workers 

Glass Workers 

National Maritime Union 

Oil Workers 

Packinghouse Workers.............. 

Paperworkers 

Retail, Wholesale & Department Store 


350,000 
50,000 to 75,000 
75,000 to 100,000 
50,000 to 75,000 
50,000 to 75,000 
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crease, granted in an industry which does not re- 
quire price relief, either creates injustice if other 
unions are held down, or leads directly to inflation- 
ary price increases in other areas. The ability of 
different industries to absorb wage increases varies 
widely. It varies because some industries are more 
profitable than others, and it varies because wage 
costs are a different fraction of total cost in differ- 
ent industries. The inflationary impact of wage in- 
creases cannot be judged simply in terms of the 
individual industry but rather must be judged in 
terms of the whole economic situation.” 


ANTIRACKETEERING PLEDGE 


High on the convention agenda was an “anti- 
racketeering” resolution. It calls upon CIO unions to 
“act with dispatch to stamp out any infiltration what- 
soever that may develop from criminal or racketeer- 
ing elements anxious to prey upon our members.” The 
convention urged CIO unions “to beware of racketeer- 
ing operators who, under the guise of providing legit- 
imate advertising for the labor press or union publica- 
tions, or of providing ‘easy money’ through slot ma- 
chines or other gambling devices, seek to use [CIO] 
unions for illegal purposes.” 


In pointing out the evils of racket labor papers 
soliciting employers for “advertisements,” a delegate 
told the convention: “The Textile Workers had 
some experience some six years ago and the executive 
council went on record and has sent a letter out to 
every single employer in our industry, and we told 
them to ignore these commercialists and racketeers 


ClO UNION STRENGTH 


Rubber Workers 
Shoe Workers 
Steelworkers 
Textile Workers 
Transport Workers 
Utility Workers 
Woodworkers 


250,000 

75,000 

1,200,000 
400,000 

75,000 to 100,000 
75,000 to 100,000 
150,000 


10ther membership statistics indicate that the number of 
delegates permitted CIO unions generally overstates their 
membership. Article VII of the CIO constitution provides 
the basis of representation. It says: ‘Each national or inter- 
national union and organizing committee shall be entitled to 
the number of delegates indicated in the following scale: 

Up to 5,000 membership, 2 delegates. 

Over 5,000 membership, 3 delegates. 

Over 10,000 membership, 4 delegates. 

Over 25,000 membership, 5 delegates. 

Over 50,000 membership, 6 delegates. 

Over '75,000 membership, 7 delegates. 


Over 100,000 membership, 8 delegates for the first 100,000 
members and one additional delegate for each additional 
50,000 or majority fraction thereof. 
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in labor newspapers who come to you and tell you 
you can get a favor if you take an ad in our paper.” 


JURISDICTION CONTRACT SET UP 


The unions okayed the executive board’s plan to 
eliminate jurisdictional disputes. The program, which 
takes the form of a contract signed by CIO unions, 
calls for CIO unions involved in jurisdictional prob- 
lems to attempt to settle the dispute among them- 
selves. Failing this, the national CIO director of or- 


A significant remark made at the convention was 
that of President Philip Murray on the impossibility 
of standing in the way of technological change. Un- 
rehearsed, the speech came in response to a challenge 
from the floor of one item in a list of twenty-six con- 
tained in a resolution. A delegate from a CIO rail- 
road union challenged the CIO endorsement of the 
St. Lawrence seaway on the basis that it might throw 
some of his members out of work. Mr. Murray’s 
answer is viewed as one of his most penetrating 
statements on this subject: 

“I do not know of a single solitary instance where 
a great technological change has taken place in the 
United States of America that it has actually thrown 
people out of work. I do not know of it, I am not 
aware of it, because the industrial revolution that 
has taken place in the United States in the course of 
the past twenty-five years has brought into the em- 
ployment field an additional twenty million people. 


* * * 


“Why is the CIO for a project of this description? 
[St. Lawrence seaway] The CIO as an important 
segment of the national population is always going to 
be for technological change. It is not opposed to the 
introduction of the machine; it wants the man to be 
the master of the machine when it comes along. It 
is opposed to the machine being used to control the 
individual. And we are making reasonable success 
in that particular direction. 


“Now I have a true appreciation of the sentiments 
expressed by Delegate Monahan on the floor of the 
convention here this morning. It is reasonable to 
presume that delegates from some other industries, 
as resolutions are presented from time to time, will 
naturally say, “This is going to affect us; this is going 
to throw some of our people out of work.’ But that is 
the sort of a transitional period in which we live. 
Miracles are taking place in our lives today, things 
we did not comprehend twenty or twenty-five years 
ago. God only knows what may transpire with re- 
spect to our social and economic system in the course 
of the next twenty-five years when the application 
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ganization will attempt to mediate the dispute. As 
a third and final step, the director of organization can 
send the dispute to the CIO organizational disputes 
arbitrator. He is selected by the CIO’s executive 
officers subject to approval of the CIO executive board. 
The arbitration procedure, as detailed in the CIO 


executive board’s program, is as follows: 


The CIO organization disputes arbitrator shall decide 
all disputes submitted to him subject to the following 


provisions: 


of the true use of atomic energy is put into full play. 
How many people it may temporarily dislocate, I 
don’t know. I doubt if any man or woman in this 
hall knows how far reaching the consequences may 
be of the use of atomic energy when it is applied to 
the useful purposes for our society here in the United 
States of America. 


“So I say with all candor and all frankness, while 
opposition may be expressed to resolutions of this 
description, I nevertheless have no fear. These are 
things that are inevitable. The hand or the tongue of 
man will never stop them, but men must in the utili- 
zation of their common sense use these contrivances 
to advance our society and to improve the social and 
economic well-being of our national population. We 
must move step by step and keep pace with these pro- 
gressive steps as they are taken from time to 
time. 


* * * 


“Twenty-five years ago or thirty years ago, when 
the automobile was coming into being, before you had 
a million and a half auto workers, President Reuther, 
I can remember walking down the streets in the city 
of Pittsburgh and some fellow had an automobile, and 
they said, ‘My God, what is going to happen to our 
society? Look at the blacksmiths, and look at the 
buggy makers, and look at the whip makers that will 
be thrown out of work.’ Disaster was going to over- 
take us because the automobile had come into our 
midst. But the people accepted the automobile, and 
now I suppose there are ten times more people em- 
ployed directly by the automobile industry and in the 
parts industry than the horse and buggy boys would 
ever have employed down through the ages—down 
through the ages. 

“And the same is true with respect to every other 
great industrial advancement that has taken place in 
this great country of ours; every one of them com- 
prehends changes of an enormous and miraculous 
nature, and in the end the people derive the benefits 
of them.” 


MANAGEMENT RECORD 


a. The arbitrator shall notify all unions affiliated with 
the CIO of pending arbitration proceedings, and any in- 
terested unions shall have the right to intervene in the 
proceedings before the arbitrator. 


b. The arbitrator may establish and shall distribute 
to all affiliates of the CIO such rules of procedure as he 
deems appropriate to assure a proper investigation of 
the merits of any dispute submitted to him. 


c. In deciding which union is the appropriate union 
to conduct an organizing campaign, he shall make his 
determination on the basis of what will best serve the 
interests of the employees involved and will preserve 
the good name and orderly functioning of the CIO and 
shall give due consideration to all of the relevant facts 
and circumstances, including the following factors, where 
he deems them relevant: 


1. The charter of customary jurisdiction of each of 
the unions involved. 


2. The extent to which each of the unions involved 
have organized: 


a. The industry. 
b. The area. 
ce. The particular plant involved. 
3. The ability of each of the unions to provide 
service to the employees involved. 


d. If time will not permit the settlement of any organi- 
zational dispute through the steps above provided be- 
cause of pending NLRB representation proceedings or 
other valid reasons, then at the request of any interested 
CIO affiliate or the National CIO the dispute may, with- 
out recourse to any prior intervening step, be referred 
immediately to the arbitrator for his award and the de- 
cision. 

The arbitrator in such case may summarily resolve the 
dispute by rendering a prompt award as to which CIO 
affiliate is properly entitled to jurisdiction, after which the 
National CIO shall transfer jurisdiction to this affiliate, 
or the arbitrator may make such other interim award as 
he deems appropriate. 

e. In all cases referred or submitted to him as herein 
above set forth, the decision and award of the arbitrator 
shall be final and binding. 


NEW OFFICE CREATED 


The convention created the new office of executive 
vice-president, and the CIO executive board promptly 
elected Allan Haywood to this office. This set afoot 
a flock of rumors that Mr. Haywood is crown prince 


of the CIO. On the other hand, a simpler explanation - 


was pointed out: Mr. Haywood was elected to the 
post only because he was the one man that conflicting 
forces within the CIO could agree on. 

Allan Haywood knows personally more CIO offi- 
cials than any other man within the CIO. As director 
of organization he helped set up many of the national 
unions within the CIO. Mr. Haywood controls the 
largest block of delegates. Reporting to him are all 
local industrial unions and organizing committees— 
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state, city, county and industrial union councils. His 
popularity with delegates from these groups is high; 
and altogether these groups had over 300 delegates 
at the convention. This compares with eight delegates 
for the 100,000-member Oil Workers or thirty-three 
delegates for the 1,350,000 Auto Workers. 


GUARANTEED ANNUAL WAGE 


With an eye to the coming steel negotiations, the 
CIO passed a resolution calling for a guaranteed 
annual wage. Significantly, the resolution appears 
to recognize that the guaranteed annual wage may 
not come all at one time, and approves “as a partial 
step” guaranteed weekly wages. 

Guaranteed annual wage provisions, says the CIO, 
“are certainly not inflationary; to the extent that they 
require companies to set aside funds now to meet a 
potential future cost they are actually deflationary.” 

Organizing the unorganized—especially in the 
South—was a heavily played convention theme. In 
reporting on its southern organizing drive, the CIO 
disclosed it had won 179 elections covering 80,000 
employees. It says it has outstanding 101 NLRB 
petitions involving 42,000 employees. In addition, 
the CIO says it is conducting organizing drives in 
104 other mills involving 126,000 workers. 


JaMeEs J. BAMBRICK, JR. 
Division of Personnel Administration 


Management Book Shelf 


Goals and Strategy in Collective Bargaining—The 
authors have studied about 100 collective bargaining re- 
lationships in an attempt to identify the “driving forces” 
that motivate both parties. Management’s main objectives, 
say the authors, are: first, the preservation and strengthen- 
ing of the business enterprise; and second, the retention 
of effective control over the enterprise. Union leadership 
objectives are: first, the preservation and strengthening of 
the union as an institution; and second, the carrying out 
of the formal purpose of the union to get “more”’ for the 
membership. Three main types of bargaining relationships, 
say the authors, occur in working for these objectives: 
armed truce, working harmony, and union-management 
cooperation. The major portion of the book is devoted to 
an examination of these three categories. By Frederick H. 
Harbison and John R. Coleman, Industrial Relations Center 
of the University of Chicago, Harper & Bros., New York, 
172 pp., $2.50. 


Groups, Leadership and Men—A technical report on five 
years of “human relations” study sponsored by the Office 
of Naval Research. Of chief interest to management is the 
work being done in various industrial organizations to 
measure factors associated with high (and low) productivity. 
Edited by Harold Guetzkow, Carnegie Institute of Technology 
Press, Pittsburgh, 1951, 293 pp., $5.00. 
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-+++-there was a bright and shiny bu 


yws were clean, 


3 uncluttered 
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Z At the wheel was a 

en ‘PUBLIC SERVICE driver, 
uniform spic and span, voice pleasant. 
The riders looked forward to his 
friendly smile and his courteous, 


thoughtful service— 


Eset is an advertiser's term. It’s not just cheesecake—it’s any device that will attract the reader's attentic 
Stress on “‘impact’’ is creeping into employee communications more and more. What good is a well-turned phrase if i 
crowded on a page loaded with other type? No matter how worth while the message, the employee may pass it by. 


To arrest the employee's attention, some companies have turned to cartoon stories. The lighter, brighter copy is easi 
to digest. Reproduced on these pages, for example, is a message to employees on courtesy. Is it effective? The executi 
vice-president of the St. Louis Public Service Company, which issued the booklet, has this to say: 

a Although the results of this type of presentation are difficult to measure, we are confident about its effectiveness. ¥ 
elieve that the cartoon and caption method attracts a high degree of readership. The message must be kept free of “preac 


ing,’ and a dash of humor seems to help get points across which might otherwise meet with resistance. This is just anoth 
form of learning by example which has always ranked high as an educational method.” 


Once aboard, his passengers could relax, 


their ride was safe and comfortable... 
no quick or jerky stops, 

no swerving around corners, 

no sudden stops. 

He was never one to leave them 


rolling in the aisles. 


He didn’t hog the street, 
or weave in traffic, 
or cheat the “‘lights.’’ 


EVERYONE would rather ride th 
than fight the traffic, 

find parking space, 
16 pay parki 


EVERYONE REACHES FOR HIS 
INSTEAD OF HIS CAR KEYS. 


Well, for one thing, he knew 
his pay check was buttered on 


the fare-box side. 


He’d also found that— 
fewer motorists made his job 


EASIER... 


happy riders made his job more 
PLEASANT. 


more riders made his job more 


SECURE... 


New Incentive Device— 


Restricted Stock Option Plans 


ANY COMPANIES have encouraged the sale 
of their stock to top executives. They believe 


' that the ownership of stock instils a sense of proprie- 


tary interest and is an incentive to greater efforts. 
The executive will be working in his own interest as 
well as for the other stockholders in making the 
company more prosperous. 

There are two major methods of selling stock to 


_ executives. The one is the stock option arrangement. 


The executive is given the opportunity of purchas- 
ing a block of stock at a specified price. He is at 
liberty to take up this option whenever he wishes, 


_ within certain time limits set in a plan or agreement. 
Or he need not exercise the option at all if the 


market price is not to his liking. 

‘The other method is the stock purchase plan, under 
which the executive obligates himself to buy a defi- 
nite amount of stock at a specified price. The com- 


pany usually helps the executive in financing the 
purchase of the stock—contrasted to the stock option 


arrangement where the employee usually assumes the 
entire responsibility of finding the funds to complete 


the purchase. 


The present article is devoted exclusively to the 


discussion of executive stock option plans, because 


the passage of the 1950 tax law has made this type 


particularly attractive at the present time. 


{ 


BACKGROUND—1929 TO 1950 


Executive stock option and stock purchase plans 
attained a wide vogue during the Twenties. Not only 
was the stock sold on easy terms, but the company 
made liberal concessions in the purchase price of stock. 
This device was frequently used to attract new man- 
agerial talent and to retain the services of valued 
executives. PETES rome 

The stock market debacle of 1929 cast doubts upon 
the efficacy of the stock option device in achieving its 
objects, but during the Thirties and early Forties 
a considerable number of such plans were adopted. 
In 1946, however, the Bureau of Internal Revenue 
issued a ruling that all but put these earlier stock 
option plans out of existence. It ruled that, if an 
executive was offered an option of stock below the 
market price, his gains (the difference between the 
market value and the option price) were immediately 
taxable as personal income as soon as he exercised 
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the option—even though he had not disposed of the 
stock. 


1950 TAX LAW—A NEW APPROACH 


The 1950 tax law contains a provision which to 
a considerable degree relaxes this adverse BIR 
ruling. It adds another section, 130A, to the Internal 
Revenue Code which outlines the tax treatment of 
“restricted stock options.” If the stock option plan 
contains specified restrictions on eligibility, option 
price, retention of stock and some other minor quali- 
fications, the employee is not taxed until the stock is 
disposed of, and then his gains are taxed not as 
personal income but as long-term capital gains. 

The tax feature of the new law has been an added 
incentive to companies to adopt these restricted stock 
option plans. Through these provisions, it may be 
possible to give the executive some extra compensa- 
tion which is not taxable at the current high rates. 
At a time of inflation and high income taxes, these 
stock option plans seem to be of particular value to 
the executive. As a result of these developments, the 
adoption of such plans has been greatly encouraged. 


CONFERENCE BOARD STUDY 


Tue ConrereNce Boarp has made a study of ex- 
ecutive stock ownership plans, with special emphasis 
upon these restricted stock option plans.1 The fea- 
tures of eighty-six such plans are analyzed; and it is 
believed this represents the bulk of the plans pro- 
posed or adopted up to July 1. The companies in- 
cluded cover a wide variety of industries. Both small 
and large companies are represented, but large cor- 
porations predominate. 

In addition to the information on stock option 
plans created in conformity with the new act, the 
study also includes information on stock option and 
stock purchase plans in effect prior to its passage. 
In all, information has been compiled on 146 plans 
providing for the ownership of stock by executives. 
Of this number, 119 plans are now active, and twenty- 
seven are either inactive or discontinued. 

One feature which is characteristic of many of 
these restricted stock option arrangements is the 
lack of definite regulations, especially as they apply 


1Executive Stock Ownership Plans,” Studies in Personnel Policy, 
No. 120, September, 1951. 
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to employee eligibility and the amount of option 
stock allotted to the individual. In some plans, the 
lack of details was the result of hasty action to get 
the proposal before the stockholders for approval at 
the annual meeting. In other companies, the proposal 
was purposely left very flexible so as to give the 
board of directors an opportunity to fit the plan to 
various developments as they arose. In any event, 
the administration of the plan is much more impor- 
tant than in other benefit plans where all features are 
closely controlled by rules set forth in the plan. The 
board of directors usually has direct supervision over 
the administration of the stock option plan, with 
the assistance of a stock option committee which is 
charged with the day-by-day operations. 


One feature of the stock option plan which is clearly — 
defined is the type and amount of stock used for 
options. Common stock is the basis of these plans, 
except in cases where there is only one type of stock 
available. In nearly two thirds of the companies, the 
option stock is taken from authorized but unissued 
stock. Other sources of option stock are reacquired 
stock, unexercised option stock and new issues. In 
only two plans is it stated that the stock may be pur- 
chased by the company in the open market. a 

The aggregate number of shares for options under ~ 
these plans range all the way from 2,600 to 1.3 million. 
In over half of the plans, the proportion of option 
stock to total outstanding stock (prior to the offer- 
ing) is between 2% and 6%. The relationship of op-- 


DIGEST OF SSB REGULATIONS ON EXECUTIVE STOCK OWNERSHIP PLANS 


The Salary Stabilization Board has now partially lift- 
ed its ban on restricted stock options. Under General 
Salary Stabilization Regulation No. 4, the board on No- 
vember 14 ruled that a company need not submit its 
“restricted stock option” plan for board approval, pro- 
vided the option price is at least 95% of the market 
price when the option is granted. The plan, however, 
must meet with specified conditions, as follows: 


© The option plan complies with the provisions of 
Section 130A of the Internal Revenue Code. 

® The option is exercisable by the employee only 
while he is employed by the corporation granting the 
option, or by a parent or subsidiary corporation, or 
within three months after termination of employment. 

® The plan is used for the purpose outlined in the 
tax law—as an incentive device and to encourage stock 
ownership rather than as a form of extra compensation. 
The board of directors of the company must adopt a 
resolution to this effect. 

® The corporation granting the option will not 
claim as a cost or expense under any law or regula- 
tion any amount in respect to the transfer of the stock 
pursuant to exercise of the option. The company must 
file a warranty to that effect. 


While Section 130A permits an option price as low as 
85% of the market price, the new SSB regulations re- 
quire that a plan with an option price of less than 95% 
of the market value of the stock must be submitted to 
the board for approval in advance. If the option price 
is less than 95% of the market, an employee may not 
be granted such an option unless he is eligible to receive 
a salary increase under other SSB regulations. The ruling 
contains the further restriction that the difference be- 
tween the option price and 95% of the fair market value 
of the stock must be charged as a salary increase in the 
same manner as if the employee had received an increase 
in salary. 


The board’s regulations also cover stock purchase plans. 
Here, too, the plan does not require approval if the 
purchase price of the stock is not less than 95% of the 
fair market value and certain other conditions are com- 
plied with, as follows: 


® The right to purchase stock may not be transfer- 
able by the employee except by will or the laws of 
descent and distribution, and is exercisable, during the | 
employee’s lifetime, only by him. 

® The stock subscribed for must be fully paid for 
by the employee before it can be disposed of. 

@ If the employee is entitled to dividends during 
the period of purchase, these amounts must be applied 
to the purchase price until the stock is fully paid for. 

® During each calendar year, the employee must 
pay toward the purchase of his stock an amount at 
least equal to twice all dividends paid or credited on 
shares not fully paid for, less the interest, if any, paid 
by the employee upon the unpaid balance. 

® The right to buy stock must be granted as an 
incentive and not as extra compensation. 

® The company must not claim as a cost or expense 
under any law or regulation any amount for trans- 
ferring the stock. 


These regulations apply to stock option and _ stock 
purchase plans covering employees falling within the 
jurisdiction of the Salary Stabilization Board. 

Like stock options, stock purchase plans under which 
an employee has the right to buy stock for less than 95% 
of its market value are treated as a salary increase and 
require approval by the SSB. 

The regulation does not apply to stock option or stock 
purchase plans under which the right to purchase stock 
was granted prior to January 25, 1951. 


1The text of these regulations is included in Tam ConrERENCE 
Boarp’s “Wage Stabilization Manual,” p. 4325. 
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| tion stock to outstanding stock depends, however, on 
| the financial structure of the company, as indicated 
_ by the amount of stock outstanding. In the majority 
of companies with less than 500,000 outstanding 
| shares, the proportion of stock reserved for options 
_is 5% or more. In those with 10 million shares or 
| more, the proportion of option stock is less than 2%. 
Under the majority of the plans, an initial offering 
is made, but part of the stock is reserved for future 
options. But approximately a third of the plans pro- 
vide for one offering only. In the majority of these 
single-offer plans, the executives who are to partici- 
| pate and the amount of stock reserved to each is 
| specified in the plan itself. 
| The option price fixed in most of the plans complies 
| with the minimum option prices fixed by the law to 
_ take advantage of the tax benefits. (Under the law 
the option price may not be less than 85% of the 
market price. The tax treatment is different if the 
option price is between 85% and 95% of the market.) 
_ The largest single group, about a third, offers the 
stock at 95% of the market. Over a quarter set the 
| option price at the full market value. A fourth gives 
| the administrative body discretion in fixing the option 
| price, but in most such instances it cannot set the 
_ price below a specified minimum. 


SELECTION OF PARTICIPANTS 


The law specifies that to be eligible for stock op- 
_ tions individuals must be employees of the company 
or of a subsidiary or parent organization. The plans 
| follow this stipulation, but beyond this most do not 
designate the classes of executives who are to par- 
ticipate. This choice is usually left to the adminis- 
| trative body, although twenty-two plans specifically 
list the officers to be included. 

/ It is evident from the texts of the plans, and the 
number of employees who are to participate, that 
most of these options are for the benefit of the top 
_ echelon of management. Only five plans definitely in- 
| clude junior officers and supervisory employees in 
their coverage. 

The number of possible participants is usually re- 
lated to the total number of employees. In the ma- 
jority of the smaller companies—those employing 500 
or less—the number of participants is less than 
twenty. In contrast, for over half of the companies 
employing 10,000 or more persons the number of 
participants is fifty or more and in four companies 

it is over a hundred. 

_ The allocation of stock among the executives is 
_ on a discretionary basis in 70% of the plans studied; 
| but in fifty-four out of the eighty-six plans, a limit 
is placed upon the number of shares that may be 
allotted to one individual. This maximum may 
be expressed as a percentage of total option stock 
(from 5% to 15%) or as number of shares (from 
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1,000 to 100,000.) For companies where the aggre- 
gate amount of option stock available is less than 
10,000 shares, the maximum individual allocation 
ranges between 500 and 5,000 shares. For companies 
which reserve 200,000 or more shares for options, 
the maximum ranges between 15,000 and 100,000. 

Apparently few companies have devised any formal 
measurement of an executive’s worth in determining 
how much stock shall be allocated to him. Only two 
plans relate the amount of option stock to the indi- 
vidual’s compensation. 


TERM OF OPTION 


The stock option plan usually specifies a maximum 
period during which the employee may take up this 
option. The terms of the option period which appear 
most frequently are: five years (32.5%); seven years 
(22%) and ten years (19.8%). The majority of the 
plans permit the executive to take up any or all of his 
option stock at any time during the option period. A 
sizable minority, however, divide the total amount of 
option stock reserved to the executive into annual 
instalments, and he is entitled to exercise the option 
only on the current yearly allotment. If he does not 
take up the entire yearly instalment, however, he 
normally does not forfeit his rights to the unexer- 
cised portions. 

Very few companies included in the present survey 
give the executive any financial assistance in the 
purchase of his option stock. Seventy-five of the 
eighty-six plans require full payment of the shares 
when the option is exercised. 


EXPERIENCE 


Relatively few cooperating companies (about one 
in four) evaluated their executive stock option pro- 
gram because: (1) the plan has been in operation 
just a short time; (2) the options will not be exer- 
cised for some time; (3) for a number of inactive or 
abandoned plans the cooperator had no knowledge. 

From the company’s standpoint, the advantages of 
an executive stock ownership program most frequent- 
ly mentioned are: increased executive interest in the 
growth and profitableness of the business; and the 
retention of experienced and valuable executives. 

From the executive’s standpoint, the outstanding 
advantage of the plan is that it affords him an op- 
portunity to acquire stock on favorable terms. 

The three factors chiefly responsible for unsatis- 
factory experience with earlier stock option plans are: 
a drop in the stock market below the option price; 
the unfavorable BIR ruling which has been changed 
by the new law; and the high personal income taxes 
that make it difficult to accumulate funds for exer- 
cising the option. 

F, Beatrice Brower 
Division of Personnel Administration 


Negotiated Paid Sick-Leave Provisions 


Salaried workers have customarily received sick pay; wage earners who 
have this type of coverage in their union contracts are a small 
but growing minority. Here is the picture today. 


OR MOST PEOPLE, the ever-present possibility 

of a prolonged illness is a major cause of worry. 
Loss of income because of sickness is a heavy drain 
on the worker’s financial resources, and when medical 
expenses are added, his burden may be overwhelm- 
ing. 

Several different approaches have been made to the 
problem of providing the worker with financial pro- 
tection against the loss of income due to illness. 
Among the earliest of the formal programs were the 
employee mutual benefit association and the sick 
benefit plans created by several unions for their 
members. 

During the past decade, group health and accident 
benefits, underwritten by an insurance company, have 
gained widely in popularity. Several states also have 
passed laws providing disability benefits for workers 
who are ill or who have been injured in a nonoccupa- 
tional accident. 

Perhaps the oldest method of providing employees 
with some income during periods of illness is pay- 
ment made by the company directly to the incapaci- 
tated worker. To a large extent, however, these early 
payments were given on the basis of individual need 
and merit. Like many other employee plans, the 
tendency has been to formalize these programs so as 
to avoid charges of discrimination or favoritism. 

Salaried workers have customarily received sick 
pay, but the practice is not very widespread among 
wage earners. In a 1948 survey of company practices 
in both unionized and nonunionized plants, THe Con- 
FERENCE Boarp found that only twenty-nine com- 
panies out of 455, or 6%, had a formal paid sick-leave 
plan for wage earners.? 


UNION DEMANDS 


Along with other types of employee benefits, paid 
sick leave is getting to be a more important item 
for labor and management to bargain over; and labor 
is becoming increasingly successful in having sick-pay 
clauses written into contracts. In 1948, THe Con- 
FERENCE Boarp analyzed 373 union agreements and 
found only 14% with sick-pay provisions.” Another 


1““Pergonnel Practices in Factory and Office,” Studies in Personnel 
Policy, No. 88, p. 24. 

“Paid Sick Leave in Union Agreements,” Management Record, 
October, 1948, p. 491. 
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Conference Board analysis of contracts received dur- 
ing late 1949 and early 1950 revealed that a still higher | 
percentage of contracts had such clauses (101 out of | 
460 contracts, or 22%) . J 

THe ConrerENcE Boarp now has in its file of nego- | 


(4 


Table 1: Union Contracts with Sick-Pay Clauses | 
Negotiated since 1949 f 
Name of Union marae ; 
Contracts © 
AFL—Wage Earners 
International Brotherhood of Electrical Workers....... 14 
International Chemical Workers...................+-- 8 
International Association of Machinists............... 6 
Amalgamated Association of Street, Electric Railway & 

Motor Coach Employees of America................ 4 
International Union of Operating Engineers........... 3 
International Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, 

Warehousemen and Helpers of America............. 3 
International Brotherhood of Paper Makers........... Q 
Other suntons 5 so etiyest iy tees a, eee ies don, 8 

otal ein ste oe on ee ee ye 48 
AFL—Salaried Employees 
Office Employees’ International Union................ 10 a 
Federal Labor’ Union) £4), aah ee ee 2 i 
Air Lines Stewards’ & Stewardesses’ Association........ Q 
MObAL obsess vos) hist orae hac hee ea eee ae 14 
Total'AFL contracts...2 22 62 


C1O—Wage Earners 
Oil Workers’ International Union..................... 1 
Gas, Coke & Chemical Workers 
Transport Workers Union 
United Auto Workers 33). 0300). oS a ae 
United Packinghouse Workers.................0..45. 
International Union of Electrical Workers 
Communications Workers of America 
United Steelworkers 


bet het BD WD WO GO OO OO CO B tO 


seers Sei VEII aS PEE bee Cyl Beane 36 
CIO—Salaried Employees 
American Newspaper Guild.................00-eee0 ; 2 
‘Total ‘ClOicontracts....8 40. . aac Ole eee 
Independent—W age Earners 
United: Mine Workers, District 50.................... 
International Union of Mine, Mill & Smelter Workers. . . 
United Electrical, Radio & Machine Workers 
Other independent unions 


’ “ 


—_ 
Bowe 
% 


Independent—Salaried Employees 


= 
ie] 
> gt OA Le alcait 


United Mine Workers, District 50................... 2 
Other Independent Unions........................... 6 4 
Total! 0 et ts eae eisG) ae ea haem a 8 
Total independent contracts................. 26 ' 
Total number of contracts............... 126 D 
§ 
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liated paid sick-leave clauses 126 contracts dated in 
1949, 1950 and 1951. Sixty-two of these plans are 
with AFL affiliates. They are largely concentrated 
‘n the International Chemical Workers Union, the 
(International Association of Machinists, and the 
Dffice Employees’ International Union. Among the 
CIO unions, the Oil Workers International Union has 
the largest number of these paid sick-leave clauses. 
In all, thirty-eight of the contracts negotiated are with 
CIO unions. 

The independent unions as a whole account for 

|twenty-six sick-pay clauses, of which nearly half are 
Yoegotiated with District 50, UMWA. (See Table 1.) 
| From these 126 contracts, Tus Conrrrence Boarp 
has selected fifty-seven collectively bargained sick- 
pay plans which are fairly typical of the provisions 
in the various union contracts. Twenty-eight of these 
are with the AFL, seventeen with the CIO and twelve 
iwith unaffiliated unions. White collar unions account 
for six AFL and two of the independent agreements. 
The following analyses are based on these fifty-seven 
clauses. In addition, there is a tabulation of the 
main provisions of twenty-one selected paid sick-leave 
clauses. 
_ The fifty-seven contracts occur in twenty different 
industrial classifications. They are most heavily 
concentrated in transportation, chemicals, public 
utilities, metals, paper, and machinery, with at least 
five contracts falling into each category. 


ELIGIBILITY REQUIREMENT 


Most of the contracts analyzed (fifty-three out of 
the fifty-seven) set up some length-of-service require- 
‘ment which the employee must fulfil to be eligible for 
paid sick leave. This requirement varies from one 
‘month (five contracts) to ten years (one contract). 
‘The most common length-of-service requirement is 
one year, found in twenty-eight contracts. 

| The length-of-service requirement for salaried em- 
‘ployees is in general much shorter than for wage 
earners. The median requirement in the white collar 
|econtracts is three months and in no case is it more 
than six months. 


PAID SICK-LEAVE ALLOWANCES 


Approximately half of the sick-pay clauses provide 
‘that all employees, regardless of léngth of service, 
‘shall receive the same proportion of their earnings 


as paid sick leave. The sick-pay allowance which 


‘appears most frequently in these uniform clauses is 
five days’ (forty hours) straight-time pay per year. 
| (See Table 2.) The majority of the CIO and inde- 
/pendent union sick-pay provisions are of this uni- 
form type, as against only nine out of twenty-eight 
AFL clauses. 

Most of the AFL contracts and a sizable proportion 
of the others (five out of seventeen CIO and five out 
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Table 2: Amount of Paid Sick Leave under Uniform 
Plans 


Amount of Sick Pay inher 


° 
Contracts 


AFL—W age Earners 
1 week’s straight-time pay!...........0.ecseeseeeeeee 8 


AFL—Salaried Employees 
10) days" straight-time pay. anc thf\beychnw cide slack ivan 


ClO—W age Earners 


_ 


livweekat:$20: peri weeks <ceiesiis wi ledla. Nelesl ies EL Ae 
L weeks straight-time: Pay icc sssol suis cis » oa sige cinny otecetele 
MO davsustraight-time Davies. ckisiasiea ccisicies deaweltasians 
15 days at rate paid by State Industrial Commission... . 
Todays astraightstune Paymaster eases amen 
LOiweeks at:#S) per weeks vce. cs 1c co: ces avetneuretae ates 
100 days; first 28 days at $22.50 per week, next 72 days 

AU PLO MEL: WEE Kanchi iil ¥en alae tint treats eater iors © susyatt 

Independent—Wage Earners 

1 week’s straight-time pay!............cccceceneneees 
Gkoaysistralght-tuMe Payal: «Keir +s sf sales okies tel ete 
MiGAVARUTAIZDt-EIMe DAY Agee His-n a gciayalsien | Woeieblaect e 
l6"daya’ ‘straight-time pay? 0.0244 saws. ota tes des 
48idays) straight-time pays)..$%.2c% 00 «gelled cee 


Total number of contracts. 00... d.cewasvecens 28 


a OOO 


tet et he OO 


... 1One contract gives one half straight-time pay for second and third days of 
illness, full pay thereafter until allowance is used up. 
Including night-shift differential, 


Table 3: Minimum Amount of Sick Pay under 
Graduated Plans 


Minimum Allowance pa 
Contracts 

AFL—Wage Earners 

1/6 of one half week’s straight-time pay............... 1 

i day-at straight-time pay ::?........200..5.diw eee on 5 

HOLA Y Sat HAL DAW s ochie wien alah chte x lee slab paleo 2 

PAWeEKS At HAL DAYS ry.iou sts + aiaeisoiee Oh, ohms bPehiteme ale 1 

1 week at straight-time pay::...... 000.0. ne ees z 

2 weeks at straight-time pay..............60....00005 1 
AFL—Salaried Employees 

NGIAYS PAN shin set etararatcraie econ. See lakeside onigesaiaaeiins aie gs g 

SiAAV SADE Yinrcr ie ete ee ee lhe ose cr hteai ts 1 

tiweek’sistraight-time Pay.t isso. os wesaeecs cece we 2 
ClO—Wage Earners 

day at straight-timie spay...) oye.a sis w-.0 aisvepareia « pielepcganee 1 

IEW KCAL DAV inted. tee anise nia.et.« etnevete states fecotaca« 1 

1 week at straight-time pay...........c: cece eeeeeeees 1 

2 weeks at straight-time pay..............ccee eee eees 1 

3 weeks’ full pay plus 15 weeks’ half pay............... 1 
Independent—Wage Earners 

Sidayavat-straight-tine DAV se ce chacrs terrae sedis. cuaie ones 1 

oweek ab stralght-tinte Pay. .s.0 sce sue.cle cust cacdustaes pein 1 

4 weeks’ full pay plus 4 weeks’ half pay................ 1 
Independent—Salaried Employees 

Way's Stralgbt-tlumeupays. caiar caves. sieyautelegastersra ater’ suede Q 

Total.number of contracts <<)... staan Sacbrst ral 29 


of twelve independent) contain graduated sick-pay 
plans. Under this arrangement, the employee’s length 
of service is an important factor in determining the 
amount of sick pay he receives. Several formulas for 
computing graduated sick-pay allowances follow. 


© A chemical company and the International Chemical 
Workers, AFL: 


iyi 
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First anniversary till end of calendar year—ten days 
at one-half pay. 


Third, fourth, and fifth calendar years—ten days at 
one-half pay annually. 


Sixth calendar year and thereafter—two days per 
year’s service annually. 


* BE ie 


° A communications company and the International 
Brotherhood of Electrical Workers, AFL: 


One to three years’ service—five days per calendar 


year. 
Three to fifteen years’ service—ten days per calendar 
year. 
Fifteen and more years’ service—fifteen days per cal- 
endar year. 


* * * 


°*A paint company and the United Mine Workers, 
District 50, independent: 


Benefits Equivalent to 


Length of Service Full Pay for: Half Pay for: 
1G een Pee Nee AA 4 weeks 4 weeks 
DPV CATS ds. eee e stile aa pete 9 weeks 9 weeks 
NOG Cars: 2: Sete selene os tatoe 13 weeks — 13 weeks 
Lp ears ec oe er coe 13 weeks 19 weeks 
20 Veatse co. ake eeis eRe 19 weeks 26 weeks 
DERVEALS, no Note, eer Smee 26 weeks 26 weeks 


Table 4: Maximum Amount of Sick Pay under 
Graduated Plans 


Maximum Allowance o 


AFL—W age Earners 
8 days: per years 5.012 ds< sisi epee stele dae use pea ee 
DiAAYA POL VEAL Las. é sane cats. = oes ec Bee Re oe 
@ WORK WEEKS iis.c\acis’n Fie]se Raye vei Pae ee bh eiaaee Erase 
12 days at straight-time pay. °>...2..0.0 +> cena tte ee 


15 days at straight-time pay! 
20 days at straight-time pay 
25 days at straight-time pay 
60 days at straight-time pay 


75 days at straight-time pay? 


52: weeks at: half-pay: i205. 0o5 ais as sees onto meee ee 

None? itis acct cra < stereo eae Sistese Ae Sin ata ovece ete cg eke 
AFL—Salaried Employees 

le weeks ‘Tegilar PAY. ».ce sce ase ans cess eda ss 

A weeks regular pay: caicess > alcetratee alae sees ore pe eee 

S0.days recular.pay. pore po elope eee 

65 days’ regular pa 

15 days’ full pay—10 weeks’ half pay................. 
ClO—Wage Earners 

10 weeks at approximately one quarter pay............ 

30:daysiat stratght-binie pay ices sors ates =) =-4,001 a ele ae cre 

26 weeks at rate of past year’s average weekly pay..... 

5 weeks’ full pay plus 25 weeks’ half pay!.............. 
Independent—W age Earners 

6: days; _straight-time paya..i4+4-- 5-9 ar ee ee aoe ee 

2 months (320 hours) straight-time pay............... 

26 weeks’ full pay plus 26 weeks’ half pay.............. 
Independent—Salaried Employees 

18'dayswregular payne cee hee ale ee eae cee iS 

85:days: regular pay4...\.cs.c¢ee + os ses oee ia cs sates x 

Total number of contracts...........2.20-+20000- 29 


DO et 


he tO ae 


ok bel et 


1Further payments at discretion of department superintendent. 

2Plus unused vacation allowance. 

2One contract gives 2 days at half pay per year of service. Another gives 10 days 
at half pay for 5 years’ service and 2 additional days at half pay for each year of 
service beyond the fifth. The third contract gives 2 weeks at half pay for each year’s 
service, reduced by payments for absence in the preceding 12 months, 

‘Beyond this in special cases. 


The wide disparity in collectively bargained gradu- 
ated sick-leave plans is shown in tables 3 and 4. They 
give the minimum and maximum allowances payable 
under the twenty-nine plans. } 


WAITING PERIOD 
One notable difference between the wage earners’ 


contracts and those of white collar workers is that the 


salaried employees become eligible for sick pay be- 
ginning with the first day of the illness. Twenty-three 


of the forty-five contracts with hourly paid em- 
ployees, on the other hand, establish a waiting period. 
The waiting period consists of a number of consecutive 


days beyond which the illness must extend before the 


absent employee starts getting any sick pay. The wait- 


ing time is as long as two weeks in a few instances, 


but one or two days is a more usual period. 


In certain cases stipulated in the contract, however, 


the waiting period is often waived. Three contracts 


provide for a waiver if. the employee is hospitalized. 


Another drops the waiting period if he is sent home 
from work by a company representative. 


employee is absent for only one to three days, he gets 


no sick pay. But if the sickness extends beyond this 
period, he begins to draw sick pay as of the first day 


of absence. 


Length of service is sometimes a factor in the 
waiting period. One contract, which has a two-week 


waiting period, exempts employees of fifteen years’ 
service from this rule. Another exempts employees of 


five years’ service from its usual seven-day waiting 
period. i 


CUMULATIVE SICK PAY 


Most of the contracts state their sick-leave allow- 
ances in terms of a certain number of days per year. 
Whether any or all of the unused portion of this 
annual sick leave may be carried over into the next 


Accumulative Sick-Leave 
Time 


AFL—Wage Earners 


C0 days’ s..500n- 2s oe 
TOyGaySte gon 22a. exes 


~ 

Or 

Qa 

2 

Net 

a 
oe ont 


30 days 
otal cumulative plans. . 
umber of noncumula- 


AFL—Salaried Employees 
BO days: ae ee oi 


ee 


Several 
other agreements have provisions for a retroactive 
payment if the illness is prolonged. That is, if the 


pata 
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| Main Provisions of Paid Sick Leave in Twenty-one Union Contracts 


Maximum 


| Type of Company, Name of 
Period 


) Ty Length of 
| Union and Date of Agreement i 


Service 


Annual Paid Sick Leave Allowance 


Waiting Accumulated Relation to Other Disability 
} r M Period from Year Benefits 
Requirement Paid to Year? 


AFL—WAGE EARNERS 


‘© \\ machinery company and/1 year 5 days 
. | International Brotherhood year 

of Teamsters 
8-30-50 

\ transportation company|! month 60 days 


‘and International Asso- 
| ciation of Machinists 
6-1-+49 
|. A chemical company and/]1 year 


_) International Chemical umn 
Workers 
| 51-50 
«A bakery and Bakery and|None 40 hours per 
| Confectionery Workers year (nonoc- 
|| 2-11-50 cupational 
disahility). 
13 weeks (oc- 
cupational 
disability) 


national Brotherhood off employee} unused va- 
’ | Electrical Workers starts 3rd] cation allow- 
+) 12-81-50 year with 10} ance 

days’ credit 


‘A paper company and In-/1 year 5 days (non- 


| ternational Brotherhood of occupational 
Paper Makers disability) 
| » 5-149 6 days (oc- 
cupational 
i disability) 
‘A meat packing company|l year See next col- 
/ and Amalgamated Meat umn 
| Cutters 
10-22-49 


|A machinery company and|5 months 21 days 
|) International Association 
| of Machinists 


8-15-49 


per|Second and third consecutive|1 day 


days—half pay; succeeding 
days—full pay until allowance 
is used up. 

1 day’s straight-time pay for 
each month of continuous 
service. 


See next col-| First anniversary to end of|3 days except 


calendar year—l0 days at 
half pay; third, fourth and 
fifth calendar years—10 days 
at half pay; sixth calendar 
year and thereafter—2 days 
per year’s service at half pay. 


Difference between straight- 
time pay for 44 hours and 
amount of group insurance 
benefits plus actual amount 
earned for work in week when 
absence occurred. 


5 days’ straight-time pay per 
calendar year. Employees 
with over 15 years’ service 
start each Jan. 1 with at least 
20 days’ credit, regardless of 
amount previously paid out. 

5 days’ straight-time pay if ab- 
sent for 14 days. Must have 
been hospitalized or confined 
to home by doctor for 10 days. 


3g 


2 weeks’ half pay for each 
year—reduced by payments 
for absence in preceding 12 
months. 

5 days’ straight-time pay. 


No Company pays difference 
between workmen’s com- 
pensation and sick pay 
allowance. 


1 day unless/Yes, up to 60) No details. 


sent homeby} days 
company 
No details |Company may limit pay- 
for hospitali- ment received from all 
zation, in- benefits to a sum equal to 
dustrial ac- normal earnings for the 
cident, or ill- period. 
ness over 5 
days 
None No details Company will pay differ- 
ence between 40 hours’ pay 
and amount of workmen’s 
compensation for 18 
weeks; thereafter, at com- 
pany’s discretion. 
2 days; if ill-/Yes, up to 75] Paid only in noncompensa- 
ness lasts| days ble cases. 
longer, em- 
ployeeis 
paid as of 
first day 
13 days No details | Employees receiving work- 
men’s compensation whose 
absence is less than 4 weeks 
get 6 days’ pay. 


1-5 years ’|Yes, no maxi-| No details. 
service—7| mum _ speci- 
days; over 5] fied 
years—none 
None Yes, up to 21/Sum of sick pay and group 
days insurance benefits may not 
exceed regular earnings 
for the period. 


AFL—SALARIED EMPLOYEES 


year 
| + 1-1-50 

| 

i 

1A textiles company and|None 


national Union 


2-1-50 pay 


100 hours per|3 months’ service—40 hours; 


15 days’ full|Less than 1 year’s service—5 
pays; 10} days’ pay; more than 1 year’s 
weeks’ half] service—l5 days’ full pay. 


6 months’ service—60 hours; 
7-12 months’ service—80 
hours; over 12 months’ serv- 
ice—100 hours. 


Thereafter, one week at half 
pay for each year’s service, 
up to 10 weeks. 


None No details Paid only for nonoccupa- 
tional illness or accident. 
None No No details. 


| A tobacco company and/6 months 
Tobacco Workers 
10-17-49 


A metals company and/1 year 
Gas, Coke and Chemical 
Workers 

7-1-50 


CIO—WAGE EARNERS 


Half pay: 1-2 years’ service— 
5 days; 2-5 years’ service— 
10 days; over 5 years’ service 
—80 days 


Paid only in noncompen- 
sable cases. 


2 weeks; if/No details 
illness lasts 
longer, em- 
ployeeis 
paid as of 
first day 

3 days No details | Paid only for noncompen- 
sable disability. Sick 
leave clause will be void if 
State or U. S. disability 


law is passed. 
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Main Provisions of Paid Sick Leave in Twenty-one Union Contracts—Continued 


Gas Fpmenay Name of | Tgnethot | Medien | sonal Paid Bick Leave Allowance |) RSENS) | Ageumalated: |” Holst Dit | 
Requirement Paid to Year? 
CIO—WAGE EARNERS (Continued) 

A metals company and/10 years 1 week 1 week’s straight-time pay 1 week No No details, ] 

United Steelworkers ! 
7-21-50 4 

A transportation company]|None 7 days ($30)|Determined by dividing num-|6 days (none|No details _| No details. a) 
and Transport Workers ber of sick pay applications} for surgery) i) 
Union into $1,000 (the maximum 

1-1-51 sum the company will pay for 
sick leave monthly) 

A petroleum company and/1 year 5 weeks—full Full pay Half pay|2 days No No details. ie 
Oil Workers International pay; 25] 1-l0yrs... $3 wks. 15 wks. ie 
Union weeks’—half| 10-20 yrs... 4 wks. 22 wks. -| 

7-28-49 pay. More/Over 20 yrs. 5 wks. 25 wks. | 
in special | 
cases 

a | 

An instrument company/Completion|5 days 5 days’ straight-time pay None No No details. if ) | 

and International Union} of probation ve! | 

of Electrical Workers re a 

- 4-17-50 y Pa | 

INDEPENDENT UNIONS—WAGE EARNERS 

EE OSS SS ee ee Eee 

A public utility and United/1 year 2 months 1-2 years’ service—40 hours’|None No details _| No details. 
Mine Workers, District 50 regular pay; 2-5 years’ serv- | 

10-21-49 ice—80 hours; 5-10 years’ ] 

service—160 hours; 10-15 +} 
years’ service—240 hours; 1 
15-20 years’ service — 320 | 
hours I 

A metals company and/1 year’s sen-|5 days 5 days in any one period of|2 days No details __| No details. | 
United Electrical Workers| iority disability \ 
5-15-50 4 

A paper company andj1 year 240 hours 5 days’ straight-time pay plus|None Yes, up tol No details. } 
Paper Mill Workers Union night differential beginning 200 hours i] 
11-1-50 January 1 following anni- cumulative ' 

versary. Proportional bene- and 40 hours ty 
fits for interim period current \| 

A paint company and/l year 26 weeks’ full Full pay Hal pay|2 days (none|No details Difference between work- | 
United Mine Workers, D 8.Y saneuSl oll yreee aoa 4 wks. wks.| if same dis- men’s compensation and! 
District 50 weeks’ half] 5 yrs...... 9 wks. 9 wks.| ability re- sickness allowance will be} 
6-149 pay 10 yrs... .'.). 10 wks. 13 wks.| curs ina paid. 

Ube yas srs: 13 wks. 19 wks.} month) 
2O0tyrseetes 19 wks. 26 wks. 
QS yrs noses 26 wks. 26 wks. 


a aN NBA OS AU SEI SR ee a Nl 
INDEPENDENT UNION—SALARIED EMPLOYEES 


A chemicals company and|2 months 18 days 6 days per year for employees|None Yes, up to 18] No details. 
United Mine Workers, with at least 12 months’ days | 
District 50 service; proportional sums for ae | 
1-21-49 less than 12 months 
& | 
. 0 : | 
year is not mentioned in nearly half of the agree- his unused sick leave on to his vacation? Or can he} 


ments. Of the thirty-six contracts which do make a convert it into cash? 4 

statement on this question, nineteen state definitely 

that employees may not accumulate sick-leave credit 

from year to year. Table 5 on page 436 shows the 

maximum sick-leave credit allowed in the seventeen 

contracts which provide for cumulative sick pay. 
One of the first questions that comes up regarding 


The majority of the contracts (forty-six out of the 
fifty-seven) are silent on these questions, and the | 
assumption therefore is that unused sick leave cannot 
be converted into cash or time off with pay. Five off 
the contracts specifically state this. 


the whole issue of paid sick leave is whether the em- Six contracts, on the other hand, permit the em- 7 | 
ployees will not come to consider it as something they ployee with a good attendance record to receive cash | 
have coming to them. What about the employee who for his unused sick allowance. A breakdown of these | 
has not missed a day because of illness? Can he add (Continued on page 450) / 
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| 


Item 


/Yonsumers’ Price Index! 
| Allitems...... Reese steietieisivcs cent 
food 


Beemer etree eee senses e reser esereoes 


eee eee 


i i a 


Ce 


‘Employment Status’ 
® (Civilian labor force................006. 


Se ee cary 


Ce ee 


Nonagricultural industries........... 
Mnemployed ae ark 628 oink Sse ieee ei 


Wage Earners* 

Employees in nonagricultural establishm’ts 
Manufacturing pe occ cs cass bis sce sro 
Minin: 


Ce i ee a ay 


Mrade..3 esc sje.0 SROs tis.0 eset Oe 


Government. asencice sce tress et Oelets 
' Production and related workers in manuf’ 
Employment 
All manufacturing.................. 
Whur le wea scars, ovelasisiaa'o:s.r01ne a00h 


Average weekly hours................ 
All manufacturing.................. 
Durable............- a Asie ate potas aiS ap 
INGHUUFaDIO re sles e sce cces tales 
Average hourly earnings.............. 
All manufacturing......... ct ttslctiars 
Pyirablocsences tec sitels e's civics c.0.s 0s 


Average weekly earnings.............. 
All manufacturing.................. 
Durable............ SSS MOR OSES 


Straight time hourly earnings: ......... 
All manufacturing.................- 
Wyarableraecees css ns occei sss ses 


| Turnover rates in manufacturing’ 
MCUATALIONN seein neta loieln ¢ vic/e.els8isie'» 6: 
Quits yess ee ees. So Beeman LE cone 


1NationaL Inpust#iaL ConFHRENCE Boarp 
*Bureau of the Census _ 
‘Bureau of Labor Statistics 
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Significant Labor Statistics 


1951 Percentage Change 

Unit oe Latest | Latest 

Oct. | Sept. | Aug. | July | June | May | April el arse 

Previous ear 

Month Ago 
Jan. 1939=100 || ..... 176.7|r 176.2)r 176.2) 175.2 +0.3} +6.4 
Jan. 1939=100 || ..... f 233.5) 232.7\d 232.9/¢ 231.1 +0.3) +8.8 
Jan. 1939=100 || ..... 122.3|r 122.0|r 121.3/r 119.8 +0.2) +5.4 
Jan. 1939=100 || ..... 156.6] 155.1) 154.9] 154.9 +1.0) +7.0 
Jan. 1939=100 || ..... 175.0) 173.6) 172.7| 172.8 +0.8) +9.6 
Jan. 19389=100 || ..... 141.0} 139.5) 139.8] 139.8 +1.1) +4.4 
Jan. 1939=100 || ..... 134.7| 1384.3/r 133.8) 133.5 +0.3) +2.7 
Jan. 1989=100 | ..... 91.0) 91.0) 90.9 90.9 0 +0.7 
Jan. 1939=100 || ..... 101.3] 101.3) 101.4) 101.4 0 -0.1 
Jan. 1939=100 |] ..... 171.2} 172.3] 178.4) 173.2 0.6) +9.5 
Jan. 1989=100 | ..... 163.7|r 163.6) 163.6) 163.3 +0.1) +3.0 
Jan. 1939 dollars || ..... 56.6|/r 56.8} 56.8 57.1 0.4) -6.0 
1935-1939=100 || ..... a 186.5ja 185.6/a 185.8)a 185.5 +0.5) +7.3 
thousands 63,452| 63,168} 64,208] 64,382] 63,783 +0.4; -0.4 
thousands 61,836] 61,580} 62,630) 62,526) 61,803 +0.4) +0.1 
thousands 7,668] 7,526) '7,688] 7,908} 8,035 +1.9) -9.7 
thousands 54,168] 54,054) 54,942) 54,618) 53,768 +0.2) 41.7 
thousands 1,616} 1,606} 1,578) 1,856) 1,980 +0.6) -16.7 
thousands 1p 46,819|r 46,887|r 46,679| 46,437) 46,567 0.1; +2.0 
thousands 1p 15,926|r 16,004)7 15,980} 15,837] 15,956 0.5} +0.6 
thousands ip =6918|r_ = 917/r = 925 909 927 0.4, -2.8 
thousands ip 2,738\r 2,752\r 2,799) 2,747) 2,686 —0.5| +4.1 
thousands ip 4,156)r 4,177|r 4,187) 4,177) 4,161 -0.5) 40.6 
thousands ip 9,894)r 9,769|r 9,637) 9,653] 9,732 +1.3) 41.5 
thousands ip 1,890}r 1,891jr 1,912) 1,907] 1,893 0.1) +4+3.8 
thousands lp 4,770|r 4,832\r 4,839) 4,851) 4,835 -1.3} +0.3 
thousands ip 6,532) 6,545} 6,400} 6,356] 6,377 0.2} +8.2 
thousands ip 12,983|r 13,070)r 13,055) 12,910) 13,064 —0.7) =1.1 
thousands ip 7,286|r 7,275|r 7,252) 7,243] 7,409 +0.2} +1.4 
thousands ip 5,697|r 5,795|r 5,803) 5,667) 5,655 -1.7 4,2 
number ip 40.4)r 40.6] 40.4) 40.2) 40.7 0.5, 2.2 
number ip 41.6)r 41.6] 41.4)r 40.9) 41.8 0 ay! 
number ip 38.8)r 39.4) 39.1) 39.3) 39.4 -1.5| -S.7 
dollars ip 1.613) 1.612)r 1.597|r 1.598} 1.599 +0.1) +7.5 
dollars lp 1.'703|r 1.'703|r 1.683\r 1.682); 1.681 0 +8.0 
dollars 1.491|r 1.491|r 1.482'r 1.488} 1.484 0 +6.2 
dollars 65.17|r 65.45|r 64.52 'r 64.241 65.08 0.44 +5.1 
dollars 70.84\r 70.84)r 69.687 68.79) 70.27; 0 +6.7 
dollars lp 57.85|r 58.75|r 57.95'r 58.48) 58.47 -1.5) +2.2 
dollars 1.563|r 1.553)r 1.542 r 1.546] 1.540) +0.6) +8.4 
dollars le 1.635]r 1.633\r 1.618 r 1.622) 1.611 +0.1) +8.4 
dollars le 1.463|r 1.446]r 1.441'r 1.444] 1.441 +1.2) 47.7 
per 100 employees |] ..... 5.ljr 5.8, (4.4 4.3 3.8) +4.1 
per 100 employees || ..... Sak $3.1! 2.4 2.5 0 -8.8 
per 100 employees |] ..... 2 A 3 A —25.0} -25.0 
per 100 employees |] ..... 1.3lr 1.4. 1.3 1.0 —7.1) +85.7 
per 100 employees |! ..... 4.37 4.5 4.2 4.9 4.4) -24.6 
a Adjusted indexes: April, 184.6; May, 185.4; c Based on food prices for June, 14, 1951. p Preliminary 
June, 185.2; July, 185.5; August, 185.5; Sept., 186.6; d Based on food prices for July 11, 1951. r Revised 


Year ago, 174.6, 
b Based on food prices for Apri] 16, 1951. 
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6 Estimated 
*Based on food prices for Sept. 17, 1951. 


— Trends in 


LABOR RELATIONS 


Union Security in Canada 


Nine out of ten Canadian union contracts provide 
the union with some assurance of a flow of funds, 
according to a Canadian Department of Labor study. 
The breakdown of 481 Canadian agreements as to 
their methods of assuring unions of fund sources is as 
follows: 

No.of No. of Workers 


Agreements Covered 

Total war. co csee ie antes ce ae ae 481 321,738 
Checkof assed Beaks ecitanat 326 258,952 
Checkofftonly i. {3..i)sceakomidim ewes 184 159,865 
Checkoff and membership requirements. 142 99,087 
Membership requirements.............. 241 137,598 
Membership requirements only.....,.. 99 38,511 
Membership requirements and checkoff. 142 99,087 
Noyproyvisions;c 8-00 saint's atte 56 24,275 


Union Security Requirements 


One half of the 481 Canadian agreements analyzed 
do not have any compulsory union membership pro- 
visions. The closed shop, which under the Taft- 
Hartley Act is banned in the United States, is per- 
mitted in Canada. It appears in sixty-two of the 


Union Security Provisions in Canadian Agreements 
481 Contracts = 100 


YN0 COMPULSORY 
UNION MEMBERSHIP 


PROVISIONY 
49.9%Y 


@ PREFERENTIAL HIRING 
2.3% 


Source: Canadian Department of Labor 
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contracts. The frequency of the various types of| 
union security covered is as follows: 


Agreements Covered 
Membership requirements.............. 241 137,598} 
Maintenance of membership.......... 64 50,322 4 
Untonishopsnasnasau de onc cee corureas 55 31,695 j 
Modified union shop................. 49 26,967 © 
Closedishopiier via tes tariialoc sielewieare 62 16,743 
Preferentialvhinng—a.. nemesis s eit 11 11,871 
INowprowisionsitet: caer «ces -cevanlaelae as 240 184,140 | } 
321,738 "I 


Two out of three Canadian agreements analyzed | 
call for checkoffs. Most frequent is the voluntary) 
irrevocable type, which in Canada means that once} 
the worker has signed for checkoff, he must continue’ 
to have his dues deducted until at least the end of) 
the contract. It appears in 141 of the 326 contracts 
providing checkoff. li 

In the United States, compulsory checkoff is pro- 
hibited. The Taft-Hartley Act requires that, before | 
the employers can check off union dues, workers must 
sign individual authorizations. No such restriction 
exists in Canada. } 

The checkoff is compulsory for all employees in- 
thirty-eight contracts; compulsory for union members | 
under forty-five contracts; compulsory for all hired 
after contract signing under nine contracts. This 
means that ninety-two out of the 326 contracts pro- 
viding checkoff require compulsory checkoff. 

The checkoff provisions in Canadian contracts are 
as follows: | 

No. of No. of Workers 


Agreements Covered 
Total with checkoff...........:......:; 326 258,952 
Voluntary revocable.............2.+++ 93 70,975 
Voluntary irrevocable a Pree Series, 141 95,022 
Compulsory for union members........ 45 24,408 
Compulsory for all employees in the bar- “) 
gaining Unit. o's... nese acs: pees 38 51,552 @ 
Compulsory for all employees hired after “7 
the effective date of the agreement... 9 16,995 
INoicheckofin csarenicce alee cree 155 62,786 
ARotals nae Meee paw aeseres eto ce cee 481 321,738 


K-F's Color Guide 


Kaiser-Frazer uses a color guide to make its con- 
tracts easier to use. The company has all its principal 
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contracts with the CIO Auto Workers in one booklet. 
To make it easier to find each contract, K-F color- 
keys the right-hand edge of each page according to 
|the contract that appears thereon. The preface pre- 
ceding the contract booklets gives this color key: 


Blue—Master contract 

Brown—Hourly contract 

Green—Salaried contract 

Red—Appendixes to hourly and salaried employees 
contracts. 


Bringing Contracts Up to Date—Cheaply 


The Kansas City Power and Light Company has 
hit upon a novel method to make sure the worker 


’ checks the supplementary agreement when he refers 
to the union contract. Its method also keeps print- 


ing costs down. The company printed its supplemen- 


tary contract as a separate booklet, whose front cover 
is just a small triangular flap: 


SUPPLEMENTAL 
AGREEMENT 


PASTE TO 


INSIDE. FRONT 
COVER 


International Brotherhood 
of Electrical Workers (AFL) 


Joly 21,-1951 


This supplement is inserted just inside the back 
cover of the regular contract booklet. The flap is 


| then wedged between the staples of the back cover. It 
_ thus extends between the contract’s title page and 
|, the front cover. The protruding flap is then pasted 
| down on the inside front cover. 


When the contract booklet is opened, the reader 


/ sees this instruction printed in heavy bold type 
on the pasted-down flap: See Supplemental Agree- 


ment, Dated July 21, 1951, at Inside Back Cover. 


"Promotion from Within" in Contract 


The Four Wheel Drive Company’s contract with 
the AFL’s Auto Workers gives its promotion-from- 
within policy: 

“‘(a) It has been the policy of this company in the 
past to promote men from the ranks of production em- 
ployees to positions of a supervisory, sales or executive 
status whenever and wherever men with suitable quali- 
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fications could be found. That policy will continue. In 
order to facilitate that policy and to find latent talent 
among such employees, the company, if it deems neces- 
sary, may submit such employees to aptitude or screen 
tests which may be in the form of oral interviews or be 
written. Submission to any such tests shall be purely 
voluntary on the part of the employee.” 


On-the-Job Sales Training Specified 


The contract also gives the company’s policy for 
sales on-the-job training: 


“(b) Likewise, it has been the company’s policy to 
train its sales and outside service department employees 
by having such employees actually work on the products 
they sell and service. For that purpose, trainee or regular 
salesmen and servicemen, not to exceed twenty-five in 
number, may work at productive jobs in the factory for 
a period not to exceed six months without being required 
to affiliate with the union. The six months’ period, above 
mentioned, may be extended by mutual agreement be- 
tween the company and the union. 

“(1) No regular employees will be laid off or receive 
a reduction in pay or hours because of this program. 

“(2) The company will notify the union in writing of 
the name and starting date of employment of each such 
trainee, prior to such date.” 


Amended T-H Union Shop Clarified 


Some misconception seems to exist as to what the 
amended Taft-Hartley Act’s union shop provisions 
are. Such misconception stems from the belief that 
the amendment knocking out the union shop election 
does away with the act’s other requirements for a 
union shop and for certification. This is not so. 
Rather, the amended act says that employers and 
unions may sign union shop contracts requiring union 
membership within thirty days as a condition of em- 
ployment if: 

1. The union is the duly authorized representative 
of the majority of the employees. 

2. The union has complied with the filing sections 
of the T-H Act which require the union: 


a. To supply the Secretary of Labor with: copies 
of its constitution and by-laws; a report showing 
the names of its principal officers and their compen- 
sation; membership qualifications; requirements as 
to initiation fees and dues; and other pertinent in- 
formation as called for by Section 9 (f) of the act; 

b. To furnish its members with annual financial 
reports and to file annually with the Secretary of 
Labor information bringing up to date the informa- 
tion called for by Section 9 (f); 

c. To file non-Communist affidavits with the 
National Labor Relations Board. 


JAMES J. BAMBRICK, JR. 
Division of Personnel Administration 


Labor Press Highlights — 


STEELWORKERS’ BARGAINING GOALS 


Patan Sar wage increases, a guaranteed an- 
nual wage, and twenty other contract improve- 
ments are the bargaining goals of the 1.2 million mem- 
ber CIO Steelworkers Union, reports The CIO News. 
No figure was placed on the wage increase: it’s a nego- 
tiable item, says the report. The 4 cent to 5 cent limit 
allowed under stabilization rules, according to the 
Steelworkers, is not acceptable. CIO President 
Murray is reported as placing special emphasis on the 
guaranteed annual wage demand, calling it a con- 
structive and permanent answer to the problem of 
unemployment. As outlined by the Steelworkers’ 
international executive board, basic monetary ob- 
jectives are these: 


e Wages: A substantial wage increase. 

e Geographical differences: The complete elimi- 
nation of geographical wage differentials. 

e Inequities: (a) Elimination of all remaining wage 
and salary inequities. (b) Adjustment of iron ore, 
aluminum and nonferrous mining and manufac- 
turing rates and of fabricating plant rates so as 
to eliminate inequities and to bring about needed 
improvements. 

e Shift premiums: Increase of shift premiums and 
improvement of their application. 

e Severance pay: (a) Severance pay for all em- 
ployees whose employment is terminated for any 
reason. (b) Adequate compensation shall be pro- 
vided for all employees demoted, directly and in- 
directly, as a result of either abandonment of 
facilities or technological change. 

e Overtime: Time and one-half pay for all work 
performed on Saturday and double time for all 
work performed on Sunday as such. Time and 
one half for all work performed after the eight 
hours of any employee’s working day. 

e Holidays: Eight paid holidays. Premium pay in 
addition to the holiday pay for all employees 
who work on holidays. 

e Reporting allowance: Liberalization of reporting 
allowance provisions both as to amount and ap- 
plication. 

e Vacations: Vacation benefits shall be increased. 
Eligibility and scheduling provisions ‘shall be 
improved. 

e Annual wage: Each employee shall be guaranteed 
a minimum annual wage. 


44.2 


(a) Present inadequate plans and) 
methods shall be renegotiated to provide mutually} 
agreed-upon adequate incentive pay and cover-| 
age. (b) Technological improvements shall result} 
in increased incentive earnings for the employees 


e Incentives: 


and under no circumstances shall such incentive | 
earnings be reduced. i 
Pensions and social insurance: Where contractu 
ally appropriate, existing pension and social in-| 
surance agreements shall be improved. It con- 
tinues to be a basic policy of the organization to | 
oppose and not to permit compulsory retirement. } 
Appropriate provisions preventing compulsory | 
retirement and protecting older employees against | 
loss of employment and hence of pension rights | 
should be included in the basic agreement. 

The Steelworkers will also seek a union shop and } 
checkoff of dues and initiation fees. A seniority policy } 
will be demanded with seniority governing job pref- 
erence and job security. Preferential seniority is 7 
sought for union officials in cases of layoff. The union | 
will attempt to negotiate company-wide agreements | 
with uniform expiration dates within any industry. } 


AFL Plumps for Productivity Increases 


Wage increases based on increased efficiency and output | 
can solve the wage stabilization dilemma, says the AFL, 
by advancing workers’ wages without causing a new infla- 
tionary spiral. Accordingly, the AFL Weekly News Service | 
reports that AFL members of the Wage Stabilization Board 
are pushing for a resolution that would allow workers to | 
get productivity increases. 5 


Machinists Condemn Tool and Die Wage Rules 


The Wage Stabilization Board’s eight-to-four decision t 0 
disregard the special tool and die panel recommendation © 
for higher wages “is a serious defeat for the nation’s defense 
effort,” according to The Machinist (IAM-AFL). Wage — 
rates for tool and die makers will continue to be subject to 
the Wage Board’s red tape, says the editorial, and the short- 
age of these workers will continue to be the tighest bottle- _ 
neck in the entire defense program. The Machinist does 
not believe the issue is closed. After doubled advertising © 
appropriations and government appeals fail to lure more _ 
workers to the industry, continues The Machinist, “the — 
board can be expected to reverse itself and approve such 
higher rates for tool and die makers.” 
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Bakers’ Union Down on Escalators 


The escalator clause is an “economic monster,” says the 
| Bakers’ and Confectioners’ Journal (AFL), “that offers a 
| sad commentary on the reluctance or inability of many of 
| our leaders to meet issues.” Confectioners’ President Wil- 
|| iam F. Schnitzler says his union tolerates escalator clauses 
|| only because they are part of the government’s mobilization 
| policy: “When the current crisis is over, we want to see 
the escalator clause thrown on the economic trash pile.” 
| Escalator clauses, according to the editorial, leave no room 
_) for bargaining. “The formula is there and the government 
_| tells management and labor what the proper dosage will 
‘| be.” Moreover, continues the editorial, the principle of 


“’) granting the increase after the worker has been paying in- 
‘|| ereased costs is like using “hair tonic after the head is bald.” 


AFL Claims ClO Rejects Unity 


AFL President William Green’s bid to renew unity dis- 
cussions met a “brusque rejection” from CIO President 
’ Philip Murray before it was even delivered, according to 

| a report in The Union Leader (Street Railway Employees, 
AFL). The CIO refusal was interpreted as a “confession of 
weakness.” According to the AFL, “Murray delivered his 
attack . .. to ward off a possible stampede in that direction.” 
_ At the CIO convention, Mr. Murray characterized the AFL 
"| ‘unity bid as a move to “absorb and swallow the CIO.” Mr. 
| Green insisted that there were no‘strings attached to the 
unity discussion move, reports The Union Leader. 

Another approach towards unity was proposed by the 
AFL Amalgamated Meat Cutters and Butcher Workmen. 
An editorial in The Butcher Workman suggests that both 

the AFL and CIO exchange delegates to their conventions: 
_ “We feel that the effect would be electric . . . if Presidents 
Green and Murray would address the opposite conventions 
as a fraternal delegate.” The Butcher Workman plan calls 
for agreement—not to discuss “old sores, old juris- 
diction disputes, old animosities—each would confine him- 
self to one single proposition that in unity there is strength.” 


Unions' Vested Interests Stall Maritime Unity 


Even though the Communists are out of most maritime 
units, the CIO’s National Maritime Union sees no trend 
toward unity among these unions. An editorial in The 
Pilot (NMU) finds these practical considerations blocking 
unity: “Every union is a business organization with build- 
ings, machinery, employees, prestige, influence and aspira- 
tions. No need kidding about false unity... . Might as 
well build your own sphere and keep hoping.” 


Foremen Claim Organizing Spurt 


The Foremen’s Association of America reports greater 
organizing gains during the past year than at any time 
since the passage of the Taft-Hartley Act. Two major 
factors contributing to organization of foremen, according 
to The Supervisor, are (1) “The supervisors’ uncertain 
status in the event of all-out war production and a salary 
freeze, and (2) increased pressure on foremen by reason 
of speeding up production.” During the past seven months, 
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the FAA chartered eight new chapters, three of them for 
coal mine supervisors. 


Oil Unions Coordinate Negotiations 


Within the oil industry, CIO, AFL, and independent 
unions are joining together in handling negotiations with 
several companies, according to the International Oil 
Worker (OWIU-CIO). A newly formed Continental Com- 
pany-Wide Unity Council includes members of the OWIU- 
CIO, AFL, and independent locals that bargain with the 
Continental Oil Company. The council will serve as a 
clearing house for information on all phases of bargaining 
with the company. A similar setup called the Socony- 
Vacuum Tri-Party Union Council operates with locals 
bargaining with the Socony-Vacuum Company. According 
to the Oil Worker, the Tri-Party Council coordinates nego- 
tiations on pensions and related matters. The unions in it 
have made no pledge regarding uniformity of wage demands, 
but the council recently asked all locals to refuse any wage 
offer below the $2 a day increase being demanded by the 
OWIU-CIO, explains the report. 


Condemns On-the-Job Loafing 


“Tts high time for all AFL building tradesmen to give 
serious thought to the manner in which loafing works 
against their own interests, jeopardizes their livelihood and 
undermines the union,” was the warning issued by a busi- 
ness agent of AFL Electrical Workers union to members in 
the Chicago area. As reported in The Labor Forum (AFL, 
Indiana) the union has received complaints from owners 
and contractors of loafing and killing time on the job. Such 
nonproductive practices open the door wider to nonunion 
competition, warns the IBEW agent. According to The 
Labor Forum, the business agent further warned that IBEW 
members can expect little support from their union if proof 
is submitted that they have been loafing on the job. 


Fights U. S. Purchase of Prison Blankets 


An Army Quartermaster plan to purchase woolen blank- 
ets from federal prisons is termed an “outrage” by Emil 
Rieve, president of the CIO Textile Workers, according to 
a report in Textile Labor. Claiming that thousands in tex- 
tiles are unemployed and other thousands are working part 
time, Mr. Rieve called on President Truman to have the 
Quartermaster Corps withdraw this or any other order from 
prisons “while free workers are unable to find jobs.” Mr. 
Rieve’s statement came on the heels of a Textile Union 
research report on the job outlook in the textile industry. 
According to TWUA, man-hour productivity since 1946 
has risen 21.8% —with the steepest hike, 9.2%, occurring in 
the past six months of 1951. This results from $2 billion 
expended in new equipment since 1946. Thus, say TWUA 
researchers, though textile production was at an all-time 
high, employment was below the 1948 peak. 


UAW-CIO Celebrates 15th Anniversary 


Celebration of the 15th anniversary of the first UAW-CIO 
contract with General Motors is scheduled for February 17, 
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1952, reports The Flint Weekly Review (UAW-CIO). Plans 
call for invitations to go to the presidents of six unions that 
helped found the CIO: John L. Lewis, president of the 
United Mine Workers and first president of the CIO, Emil 
Rieve, CIO Textile Workers, Jacob Potofsky, CIO Amal- 
gamated Clothing Workers, O. A. Knight, CIO Oil Workers, 
David Dubinsky, AFL Ladies’ Garment Workers and John 
Clark, independent Mine, Mill and Smelter Workers. 


Typographers Sell Three Papers 


The International Typographical Union, AFL, which 
started daily newspapers in Trenton, New Jersey, and Las 
Vegas, Nevada, has sold both of them to private publishers, 
reports The Bricklayer, Mason, and Plasterer (AFL). Other 
ITU newspapers started in Colorado Springs, Colorado, and 
Jamestown, New York, are not yet in the black, but the 


— Briefs Gu 


Colorado Springs paper has also been sold. The Typog- j 
raphers at their recent convention called on the AFL to | 
establish a national daily to counter antilabor propaganda, | 


Warning to Eager Beavers 


The CIO Department Store Workers Union, preparing | 
for the Christmas rush, warns union members temporarily | 
promoted to managerial jobs that “they must not attempt | 
to prove their loyalty to the company at the expense of | 
their co-workers.” Past experience, says the union’s paper, } 
shows the “eager beaver temporaries became so manage- | 
ment minded that they tried to ride roughshod over the | 


very contract they helped fight for.” 


Haroip Srimcitz 
Division of Personnel Administration 


PENSIONS AND OTHER BENEFITS 


Fourteen Per Cent for Savings 


According to the 1950 annual report to employees 
of the Western Electric Company, 14% of the em- 
ployees’ annual compensation went for voluntary 
payroll deductions for thrift purposes. Funds which 
employees directed the company to deduct were de- 
posited for them in savings accounts, savings and 
loan associations, and credit unions. They were also 
applied to payment for U. S. savings bonds, life insur- 
ance premiums, Blue Cross hospital and medical 
service plans, or for the purchase of American Tele- 
phone and Telegraph Company stock. The deduc- 
tions for all thrift purposes amounted to $36,693,000 
last year. 


GF Amends Pension Plan 


To bring the retirement income more closely in line 
with economic values and the rising cost of living, 
General Foods Corporation is providing a special 
supplementary retirement allowance so that the em- 
ployee retiring after August 1 will receive a pension 
equal to 1.5% of his compensation averaged over the 
last five years of employment multiplied by his years 
of service up to a maximum of twenty-five years, with 
a maximum pension of $40,000 a year. If the em- 
ployee does not receive a pension equivalent to 1.5% 
of average compensation from the company contribu- 
tory pension plan and Social Security, he will receive 


the balance from the special retirement allowance — 


plan. Eligibility for participation in this plan is con- 
tingent upon completion of fifteen years’ service and 
age fifty-five. 


sixty-five his pension is actuarially reduced. The 
board of directors reserves the right to terminate the _ 


special allowance at any time. 


Personalized Report to Employees 


The Kansas City Power & Light Company has 
joined the growing list of companies that are send- 
ing an annual statement to each eligible employee ad- 
vising him of the benefits which he may receive under — 
the company’s benefit program. 
employee who is ill receives his disability benefit in 
a special envelope, which reminds him that the bene- 
fits “come to you under the group retirement annuity 


and benefit plan made possible by your and the com- A 


pany’s joint contributions.” 


Accident Insurance Coverage 


Employees of the Sylvania Electric Products Com- 
pany are now receiving greater insurance protection 
while traveling on company business. Any Sylvanian 
whether he be traveling from plant to plant or merely 
going to town on company business is covered. If the 
employee is killed on such a trip, his beneficiary will 
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If the employee retires before age — 


In addition, the | 


” 
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receive $25,000. An employee suffering dismember- 


) ment will receive $12,500. An employee meeting with 
an accident, but not suffering dismemberment, will 


_ teceive up to $500 for medical expenses. 

Coverage is not provided for an employee traveling 
in a personally owned plane. Nor does the policy 
cover an employee on his way to and from work. 


Loans under TWA Credit Union 


| Over a million dollars was loaned to Trans World 
| Airline’s employees through the credit union during 
the past fiscal year. Members of the credit union had 
on deposit $1,598,000, with $1,012,000 outstanding in 
loans. The average loan amounted to approximately 
$420. Two big items accounted for most of the loans: 
purchase or repair of automobiles; and construction, 
repair or decoration of homes. 


Purpose of Loan % of Loans 
Purchase or repair of automobile...................00. 85.5 
Construction, repair, decoration of home............... 15.3 
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Supplemental Workmen's Compensation Benefits 


American Metal Company, Ltd., recently concluded 
an agreement with the International Union of Mine, 
Mill and Smelter Workers providing for supplemental 
workmen’s compensation benefits for a maximum of 
thirteen weeks, beginning with the eighth day of dis- 
ability. The clause reads as follows: 


“Employees who are entitled to workmen’s compensa- 
tion, due to an injury received in this plant, shall receive 
payments supplementing their compensation payments. 
Such payments shall start the eighth day after the in- 
jury occurs and shall continue for a period of not more 
than thirteen weeks. Such payments shall supplement 
workmen’s compensation so that each hourly paid em- 
ployee shall receive the equivalent. of forty hours’ pay 
at a straight-time rate, exclusive of premiums and in- 
centives. Such supplemental payments shall also be made 
so that each salaried employee shall receive the equiva- 
lent of one week’s salary. These payments shall cease 
when the company’s doctor certifies that an employee is 
able to return to work. These payments shall also cease 
aif an employee’s workmen’s compensation benefits are 
cut off or if he dies. An employee who is asked to sub- 
mit to a physical examination must do so within three 
days after he is given notice or his payments will be 
stopped.” 
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Profit Sharing for Solar Employees 


A new profit-sharing retirement plan has been an- 
nounced by the Solar Aircraft Company. After de- 
duction of 15% of the average net profits before taxes 
and renegotiation, 12.5% of the remainder will be 
deposited in a trust fund. All employees with three 
years’ service and less than sixty-five years of age 
are eligible to participate. The fund is allocated to 
employees on the basis of pay and years of service, 
but each employee is credited with minimum earn- 
ings of $3,600 in determining his share of the profits. 
On the other hand, the salaries of officers and highly 
compensated employees are “weighted down” to avoid 
discrimination. 

Employees may continue to work after age sixty- 
five (normal retirement age) and continue to partici- 
pate. The fund is used primarily to provide retire- 
ment income, but will also be distributed in case of 
disability under certain conditions. 


$110 a Month Minimum Pension 


The Royal Typewriter Co., Inc., is providing a 
minimum pension of $110 a month for employees who 
at age sixty-five have completed twenty-five years 
of service. The basic pension formula is 1% of aver- 
age compensation for the last ten years multiplied by 
years of service less primary Social Security benefits. 
The company pays the entire cost of the plan. 


Liberalized Benefits in the Clothing Industry 


Members of the Amalgamated Clothing Workers, 
CIO, employed in the men’s and boys’ clothing in- 
dustry are now eligible for increased insurance bene- 
fits as a result of a decision of the general executive 
board of the Amalgamated insurance fund. The new 
benefits are: 


Disability benefits................ $20 a week (increased from $15) 
Hospital benefits.................. $9 a day (increased from $6) 
Maximum surgical benefits......... $200 (increased from $150) 


In January, 1951, retirement benefits were extended 
to totally and permanently disabled members, who 
had not yet reached the age of sixty-five, provided 
disability occurred since 1947. In November, mem- 
bers who became totally and permanently disabled 
since February, 1944, were also included on the con- 
dition that they had worked in the men’s and boys’ 
clothing industry for twenty years and had been 
members of the union for ten years. 


F. Beatrice Brower 
Division of Personnel Administration 


REVIEW OF LABOR STATISTICS 


Shee COST OF LIVING and wage rates continue 
their upward climb. The pace has been slow, 
compared with the second half of 1950, but steady. 
With official forecasts calling for acceleration of the 
rearmament program at the expense of peacetime pro- 
duction, inflationary pressures are expected to build 
up even more. Whether these pressures will be con- 
tained for the time being depends, of course, on how 
effective price and wage stabilization prove to be in 
the months ahead. 

Retail prices in October continued to show a 
slight rise with Tue Conrerence Boarp’s consumers’ 
price index for ten United States cities showing an in- 
crease of 0.2% over the September level. It now 
stands at 175.5 as compared to 175.1 in mid-Sep- 
tember. (January, 1939=100.) 

Seasonal price rises in fresh fruits and vegetables 
combined with higher meat prices to move the food 
index up 0.7%. Men’s heavy wool clothing showed 
higher prices in October, but women’s clothing items 
dropped the’ index 0.7%. Major housefurnishings 
items were slightly lower over the month. All other 
groups in the index except sundries showed increases. 

The increase for the month of October brings the 
average 9.1% over the June, 1950, level (pre-Korea) 
and 2.9% over the January 15, 1951, mark. Over the 
past twelve months, the index has shown an increase 
of 6.5%. 


LITTLE CHANGE IN EMPLOYMENT 


Civilian employment of 61.8 million in mid-Octo- 
ber was about the same as mid-September, accord- 
ing to the latest Census Bureau data. Nonagricul- 
tural job holders number just over 54 million, prac- 
tically the same total as in September. Additional 
cutbacks in consumers’ goods industries were offset 
by gains in defense-type industries, along with some 
expansion in trade and service employment. 

Notwithstanding the leveling off in nonagricultural 
employment, the latest estimates are around a mil- 
lion above the comparable month of last year. Em- 
ployment on the farm of 7.7 million in October was 
also unchanged from September. This was around 
800,000 fewer than a year earlier when a late harvest 
swelled the 1950 total. Unemployment resisted the 
usual seasonal drop in October but was as low as any 
October for the postwar period. The percentage of all 
civilian workers out of work in October amounted to 
only 2.5% against 3% in October, 1950. 
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Over 450,000 women were added to the employ- 
ment total between September and October with the 
bulk accounted for by nonagricultural industry. There 
are now just over 19 million women employed against 
around 18.7 million a year ago. Were it not for this 
influx from the distaff side, there would have been a 
sharp drop in employment from September to Octo- 
ber, as close to 300,000 males left nonagricultural pur- 
suits. Only the addition of women to the labor force 
has permitted a net increase in the employment aggre- 
gate, offsetting the subtractions caused by the buildup 
of the armed services. “q 

Bureau of Labor Statistics’ figures on nonagricul- 
tural employment reveal a slightly different picture 
because of technical factors involving sampling meth- 
ods, etc. For example, employment in nonagricul- 
tural establishments has dropped off slightly accord- 
ing to BLS, against a fractional increase reported by _ 
the Census Bureau. Variations are negligible, how- 
ever, and the BLS series reveals what is happening in 
the main sectors of the industrial economy against 
the aggregate picture given by the Census statistics. 

For example, the month-to-month changes in the 
finer breakdown reveal that only trade added em- 
ployees from September to October. Over the year, 
however, substantial expansion of government em- 
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Purchasing Value of the Dollar, September, 1951 
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Consumers’ Price Indexes for Cities Surveyed Quarterly 


Note: These indexes do NOT show intercity differences in price level or standards of living. They show 
only changes in consumers’ prices in each city, which changes may be compared with those for other cities. 


Index Numbers Percentage Index Numbers Percentage 
Jan., 1939=100 Changes Jan., 1939 =100 hanges 
Crrx June 1951 | Sept. 1950 Crry June 1951 | Sept. 1950 
t t 


Sept. 1951 | June 1951 | Sept. 1950 Sept. 1951 | June 1951 | Sept. 1950 


to to Oo O 
Sept. 1951 | Sept. 1951 Sept. 1951 | Sept. 1951 


Atlanta Louisville 
OO ss, cicieioslecele e.e%sa/s « 943.9 239.1 1-24.01 4-10.00 b Pood. ciiciticce cic scs. 0 —0.2 +6.6 
AOUSING B25) 3.4. 2c socs 113.2 112.9 +0.3 +0.4 | Housing ............ 2 +4.8 +4.8 
lothing ss ek. esc - 144.7 143.2 +1.0 +6.9 | Clothing............. 6 +0.8 +3.8 
ONE Cee. erage en aie 133.9 131.8 +1.6 hed] (LAUT CABS eosin es 8 0 +0.3 
Housefurnishings..... 172.2 | 172.3 -0.1 +8.9 2 -1.0 +6.6 
SILhYs yt. 159.4 161.3 =]2 +5.8 | Sundries. .... 2.000. 3 =0/3 +4.0 
Weighted Total..... 174.3 | 173.2 +0.6 | +6.9 5 +0.3 | +5.1 
Buffalo 
OO. acces « inn: 250.7 251.7 231.4 -0.4 sasiolal (Rl ikeces Us ener Ae 243.9 243 .2 +0.3 | +10.6 
PPOUSING) Soo ogsla ss Ho) 5.0 123.5 | 128.8r} 121.5] +0.2 | +1.6] Housing............ 169.6 | 169.6 Oo | +12.4 
Wlothing.n 5. uc. cs 153.4 | 150.9} 146.3} +1.7 | +4.9 | Clothing............ 167.3 | 166.1 +0.7 | +5.8 
CRC Spa Seen cee 158.9 158.1 152.3 +0.5 PANSY Pelee rac Be crers we ise 136.7 136.6 +0.1 +2.3 
Housefurnishings ..... 160.3 | 162.8 | 150.9 -1.5 | +6.2 | Housefurnishings....}| 181.6 | 182.7 -0.6 | +7.0 
PSP PIES 6) cco sors fojoca,e2ae 166.1 165.7 162.3 +0.2 +2.3 | Sundries............ 170.2 170.4 -0.1 +1.9 
Weighted Total..... 182.4 | 182.4 | 173.3 0 | +5.3| Weighted Total....| 189.7] 189. +0.2 | +7.7 
Cleveland Portland, Ore. 
Food. Sateie ieferaicte sats ss 236.2 234.9 218.5 +0.6 Sal. foodeccs. 2. eee we cc 243.6 242.2 +0.6 +8.2 
UT Ook Ree ee 118.3 118.3 117.1 0 +1.0 | Housing............ 134.8 134.8 0 +9.8 
Clothing)... 168.7 167.1 154.9 +1.0 +8.9 | Clothing............ 183.1 181.4 +0.9 +8.5 
Rte isis cae cs 141.7 139.4r} 141.9 +1.6 =OUT 0 Bueltioc ss clove ice 143.3 143.3 0 +1.8 
Housefurnishings ..... 177.6 | 180.8] 162.1 -1.8 | +9.6 | Housefurnishings....] 154.6 | 157.9 —2ele--ileo 
Bandries i e..e 5. 171.9 163.5 160.97) +5.1 +6.8 | Sundries............ 149.9 150.1 =O.1 +3.7 
Weighted Total..... 179.5 | 176.6 | 168.57] +1.6| +6.5| Weighted Total....} 179.2 | 178.8 +0.2| +6.9 
Des Moines Providence 
HaGds:: Shee ss. e 241.0 236 .2 218.3 2.0), OVS food)... 6.6. cee 229 .3 229.2 215.0 a +6.7 
Housing {229.2 2.4.4.0. 118.4 118.4 118.4 0 0 Housings cids,.552' 106.9 106.2 106.2 +0.7 +0.7 
Clothing £26. 2.0. 169.8 167.4 156.8 +1.4 +8.3 | Clothing............ 156.8 159.2r) 155.3 -1.5 +1.0 
Lin itd et ie A Se 154.6 151.5 152.0 +2.0 ey | OL) (cl 151.4 150.2 146.1 +0.8 +3.6 
Housefurnishings..... 174.5 | 178.9 | 161.0 2.5 +8.4 | Housefurnishings....| 140.3 | 144.2 | 134.7 2.7 | +4.2 
Sundries............. 159.2 159.5 154.17 -0.2 +3.3 } Sundries............ 159. Oo 157.5 156.3 +1.0 +1.7 
hints 9 4 Weighted Total....} 170.2 169.87] 163.9 +0.2 +3.8 
Spokane 
oodiaiia cae sista es 227.1 227 4 206.8 Oni: +9.8 
Housing's 2.66. see 140.9 140.4 134.57) +0.4 +4.8 
Clophingy a. 15 6. ss a 147.1 144.9 132.5 +1.5 |} +11.0 
BE eisigcascis Sicais atete’s 147.5 147.5 148.3 0 0.5 
Housefurnishings....}| 160.3} 162.0] 150.1 -1.0] 46.8 
Sundries: skefs seater 154.6 11.7% 149.4 +1.9 +8.5 
Weighted Total 174.2 173.2 163.8r]| +0.6 +6.3 
Toledo 

Red ies Stalesinsi 237.0 | 236.4] 218.0|| +0.3| +8.7 
Housing’! a0... 135.9 | 135.5] 129.0]) +0.8| +5.3 
Clothing............ 157.5 | 158.57] 151.0 0.6} +4.3 
i BUN Sis ia. fain ras 149.3 | 148.7] 148.2} +0.4| +0.7 
| Housefurnishings . . 156.9 | 160.2] 148.9 =O +5.4 
Ladecsoneg Jobe ; ; ‘ : +5. ‘3 Sundries............ 168.4 165.1 163.27} +2.0 +38 .2 
i; ighted Total..... : : : é ; Weighted Total....|_ 180.5 | 179.5 | 170.97] +0.6| +5.6 

STS ko ‘3 | +3.6| +2.9 

Housefurnishings..... 168.6 | 173.6] 158. -2.9| +6.6 

Sundries ees 174.6 174.2 164. +0.2 +6.5 

Weighted Total 182.6 | 183.0] 166.8 =0,2,] +9.5 

Percentage Changes in Indexes for Two Cities 
Weighted Total Food Housing Clothing Fuel! Housefurnishings Sundries 


ff a 


pone ap) Pa 1950 ris ae Gt ke 1950 foes ahi Sept. 1950 ae 1951 e- Se poe sa sas 1950 fine 2 1951 ese 1950 veo eet adi 1950 
to 
Sept: “1961 Sept. “1951 Sept “951 Sept. “951 Sept, S951 Sept.1951 Sept, “951 ots “951 Sept “1951 Sept. 1951}Sept. 1951|Sept. 1951 Sept 4951 Sept. 1951 


Evansville, Ind.....| +0.2 | +5.6 a +7.8 | 47.4] +7.4 7] -0.5 | +7.8 0 +1.9] ~-2.6] 4+6.5]) -0.5 |] +2.0 
Trenton, N. J....:. +0.1 1 +5.9 o—| +7.9 | +3.2 | +3.2 | -2.6 | +7.9 | +3.1 1 +4.3 | -1.0 | +2.0 [1 -0.2 1 +3.7 


Source: Tus CONFERENCE Boarp Mncludes electricity and gas. a Less than 0.1% rRevised 


Consumers’ Price Indexes for Ten Cities Surveyed Monthly 


Nore: These indexes do NOT show intercity differences in price level or standards of living. They show 
only changes in consumers’ prices in each city, which changes may be compared with those for other cities. 


Index Numbers 
Jan., 1939=100 


Percentage 
Changes 


Index. Numbers 
Jan.; 1989=100 


Percent 
Guia 


Crr Aug. 1951 Sept. 1950 Crrr Aug. 1961 | Sept. 1950 
Sept. 1951 | Aug. 1951 | Sept. 1950 ° to Sept. 1951,] Aug. 1951 | Sept. 1950 to Ve 
Sept. 1951 Sept. 1951 Sept. 1951 | Sept. 1951 
Birmingham ; Indianapolis 
Food: iS. 0 aooex same 236.7 235.0 Q17.4 +0.7 +8 Oil Food ees ac a clsltteas 245.0 242 .5r| 230.6 +1.0 +6.2 
Housing!............. 152.0 152.0 149.7 +1.5 | Housing®............ 12253 121.2 121.0 +0.9 +1.1 
Clothing.............. 155.7 156.4 147.2 -0.4 HO. /6h fp ClObnIN gan cin) «is cee 150.7 149.6 142.5 +0.7 +5.8 
ets eM ne Ro 130.1 130.0 127.5 +0.1 =O Ons Buieltes) we ctets echact 155.8 154.4 155.4 +0.9 +0.3 
Housefurnishings..... 172.7 | 174.2] 158.4 —0.9 | +9.0 | Housefurnishings....| 164.2 | 165.1 ; 0.5 | +5.7 
Sundries.............] 145.8 145.7 143.1 +0.1 2095 |) Sundries): te \c.s)6 cei 169.4 168.8 +0.4 +1.4 
Weighted Total..... 174.9 | 174.5 | 166.1) +0.2| +5.3 | Weighted Total..... 2 | +0.7 | +3.8 
Boston Los Angeles 
Foodie) ssrcaceiehae cs 219.1 221.4 199.6 -1.0 9) Sr I Rood 2h )een iter c cca 231.1 230.1 205.2 +0.4 | +12.6 
Housing?32. ann nce 117.9 117.9 116.1 16) 1) Housing! . g.isc.c. «sci 141.6 141.6 114.6 0 +23 .6 
Clothing? sae... ce 145.8 144.8 141.5 +0.7 =+3..0) {| Clothing:.. :2.. <2. «~ 144.9 146.1 139.3 -0.8 +4.0 
Buel ccacictesonias 167.1 166.2 162.1 +0.5 Sa 17 | Bueltsais gteaa cane 97.7 97.7 97.9 0 0.2 ys 
Housefurnishings..... 164.7 165.5 157.8 -0.5 +4.4 | Housefurnishings....| 168.8 171.2 153.4 -1.4 | +10.0 
Sundries? enh nes 163.1 163.3 160.27 -0.1 =U. 8s) Sundries.as1ssn6 acer 162.2 162.4 150.7 0.1 +7.6 
Weighted Total..... 172.8 | 173.5 | 163.77] -0.4| +5.6 | Weighted Total..... 174.8 | 174.8 | 157.2 oO | +11.2 
Chicago y) 
Food) tc. <srit coe ie 245.8 246.3r| 226.6 =—0,2 SrOt IL HOO say edhe ererscteravs 4 : .6 ¥ ; 
Housing’... 3.0.0... os0 127.3 127.3 124.3 +2.4 INGE tei ane F 122.3 cS ; 
Clothing 74. a.)-r ene 152.9 152.2 145.0 +0.5 +5.4 | Clothing......5....5 159.8 160.4 0.4 +6.8 
Rureltse5 ios eee 116.8 116.9 114.1 -0.1 ci Ae: Tad |B IN) Cee See Boe 91.4 91.3 +0.1 +0.4 
Housefurnishings ..... 162.4 162.6 148.7 -0.1 +9.2 | Housefurnishings....} 176.7 179.4r -1.5 +7.0 
Sundries............. 168.7 168.9 165.5 -0.1 +1.9 | Sundries............ 146.0 | 145.8r +0.1 +2.7 
Weighted Total..... 180.3 | 180.47] 171.1 || -0.1| +5.4 | Weighted Total..... 179.5 | 177.87| +1.0| +6.2 
Denver New York 
Foodie. cts 228; 6) i227 Gr] 21S-S:l 1014) Er opl code ana ae 223.6} 221.07} 204.7] 41.2] 49.2 
Housing®...5./....... 128.2] 198.2] 113.4 +13.1 | Housing®............ 105.7 | 105.7 6 eld 
Clothing............. 172.3 167.6 155.5 +2.8 | +10.8 Clothing..........:. 156.5 152.8 .8 +6.6 
Buel sea eee 108.2 | 108.2] 106.0 ee, uelace Se yee 132.8 | 132.4 ae +3.2 
Housefurnishings .... . 166.3 | 167.0] 153.2 -0.4 | +8.6 | Housefurnishings....} 170.6 | 170.97 .0 +8.0 
Sundries............. 154.0 | 154.1] 150.9 =O05 1 eset 2ale Sundries ieee neon. 166.2 | 166. +0.8 
Weighted Total..... 172.0 | 171.27| 161.3] +0.5| +6.6 | Weighted Total.....|. 171.4 | 170. 8| +5.5 
SS EEE” 
Detroit | Philadelphia 
Food i228. teen 238 .2 237.3 Q1U7.7 +0.4 ALORA TT Roodea. 2G tien. cette 219.5 219 +8.8 
Housing®............. 121.8} 121.8] 116.2 +4.8 | Housing?............ 114.1] 111 +2.8 
Clothing............. 156.6 | 157.8] 144.3 =0.8 | <-+-855; | Clothing. ¢.0:...2.0. 146.6 | 146 +5.5 
Fuelte ics cee 160.2 | 158.4 | 152.47] +1.1] +5.1 | Fuelf............... 157.1] 156. th 8t. 
Housefurnishings..... 174.2 | 175.0 | 161.0 -0.5 | +8.2 | Housefurnishings....} 183.4] 186 415.3 | 
Sundries............. 175.1} 175.2) 169.87) -0.1 +3.1 | Sundries............ 156.7 | 157. 1.4 
Weighted Total..... 180.2 | 180.0 | 168.97) +0.1| +6.7 | Weighted Total..... | 172.5 | 172.4 | +6.1 
‘Source: Tur Conrerence Boarp 2Rents surveyed February, May, August, November. ‘Includes electricity and gas. 
‘Rents surveyed January, April, July, October. *Rents surveyed Mac densi September, December. rRevised. 


Consumers’ Price Index for Fifty-four Cities, and Purchasing Value of the Dollar 
Index Numbers, January, 1939=100 


Weighted 
Date Average of| Food Housing! 
All Items 
1950 September.......... 166.1 | 214.6a) 116.0 
October? 166.3 | 213.56} 116.3 
November.......... 167.2 | 214.8 116.4 
December........... 170.1 221.5c) 116.9 
Annual average...... 163.4} 208.8 | 115.6 
1951 January............ Vi2r2 225.9 117.1 
Rebruarycemen hey, L747 2S Se a F181 
Marchza. on te ee 174.1 229.0 118.3 
Aprilia ei cns 174.4 228 .7d| 119.8 
May: ciccaci tad mee ees 175.1 230.9 119.9 
JUNG ats eee eee LiSRe 231.1e] 119.8r 
Wulyires. se eee ae 176.2 232.9f| 121.3r 
Augusth.3 aes 176.2r}| 232.79] 122.0r 
September.......... 176.7 | (233.5 122.3 
Aug., 1951 to Sept., 1951..) +0.3] +0.3] +0.2 
Sept., 1950 to Sept.,1951..] +6.4] +8.8| +5.4 


Clothing 


Fuel? 


House- 


furnish- 
Total Total | Electricity] Gas ang 
146.3 .7| 185.0] 131.2 90.4] 101.4] 156.3 
147.4 41] 135.6] 182.0 90.4} 101.4] 160.4 
148.9 .3| 136.7] 132.3 90.4 | 101.2] 163.3 
150.4 4] 187.7 | 182.4 90.4] 101.2] 165.9 
144.7 4] 133.2 | 180.5 90.4] 101.8] 153.0 
152.7 | 169.1] 138.9] 132.6 90.4] 101.1] 169.5 
154.5 |} 171.2] 140.3 | 134.7 90.9] 101.0] 172.2 
154.8 | 171.6 | 140.5] 134.7 90.9] 101.0] 172.8 
155.1] 171.9] 140.9 | 134.7 90.9] 101.0] 173.1 
155.0 | 172.1] 140.6] 132.8 91.1] 101.3] 172.7 
154.9] 172.8] 139.8] 133.5 90.9] 101.4] 173.2 
164.9} 172.7] 139.8] 138:87} 90.9] 101.4] 173.4 
155.1 | 173.6] 139.5 | 134.3 91.0] 101.3] 172.3 
156.6 | 175.0] 141.0 | 184.7 91.0] 101.3 | 171.2 

Percentage Changes 

+1.0 +0.8 +1.1 +0.3 0 | 0 | Bel 
+7.0] +9.6] +4.4] 42.7] +0.7 0.1} 49.5 


1 Rents surveyed quarterly for individual cities. 


2TIncludes electricity and gas. 
a Based on food prices for & 


ptember 14, 1950, 


6 Based on food prices for October 16, 1950. 


c Based on food prices for December 14, 1950. 


d Based on food prices for April 16, 1951, 


¢ Based on food prices for June 14, 1951. 
Ff Based on food prices for July 16, 1951. 
9 Based on food prices for Sept. 17, 1951. 


+0.1 0.4 
+38.0 -6.0 
r Revised 


Consumers’ Price Indexes for Ten Cities Surveyed Monthly 


Nore: These indexes do NOT show intercity differences in price level or standards of living. They show 
only changes in consumers’ prices in each city, which changes may be compared with those for other cities. 


Index Numbers P t Ind Ni 
c cola Laila bala Jaa 1908 oie 
ITY City PACT nh ete On| aS) nel SPs ues |ERO Sines 
Se) " ee Oct. 1950 it. 195 4 
Oct. 1951 | Sept. 1951] Oct. 1950 . Ste Oct. 1951 iene 1951] Oct. 1950 pl to : Pey 
Oct. 1961 | Oct. 1951 Oct. 1951 | Oct. 1951 
Birmingham Indianapolis 
Food. Se eparetatetst athe ears 235.380) (236.7 | 216.1 0.4 E91 |) Hood itenc cea 246.0 | 245.0 | 228.5 +0.4 +7.7 
Housing" Posoodeagoedae 152.0 152.0 149.6 0 +1.6 | Housing’............ 129.3 122.3 121.0 0 +1.1 
Wlothin ge .cun tite cs<.c 155.0 155.7 149.3 0.4 +3.8 | Clothing............ 150.7 150.7 143.1 0 +5.3 
elt We can akroawreigs 131.5 130.1 130.9 +1.1 SPOUSE BUC ie i. stenaice cis 157.8 155.8 158.7 +1.3 -0.6 
Housefurnishings..... 172.5 | 172.7 | 166.9 -0.1 +3.4 | Housefurnishings....| 162.5 | 164.2 | 157.3 -1.0 +3.3 
Sundries............. 145.6 | 145.8] 143.4 -0.1 +1.5 | Sundries............ 169.7 | 169.4] 167.0 +0.2 +1.6 
eee AAD | 104.8 f 1668.7 0.2) +47 Total....... 174.5 174.9 166.7 —On2 +4.7 Weighted Total..... 180.6 180.2 173.5 +0.2 +4.1 
Sh 2 Oa ae ea ee Los Angeles 
Food. Sey RTae tL Coe eucie valisia;'s 222.9 219.1 199.5 Te PL 7 WY Roodes eas oes oe 8 234.3 931.1 207.47) +1.4 | +13.0 
Housing? ncrocctal Ao oa 117.9 117.9 116.1 0 +1.6 | Housing!............ 141.1 141.7r} 114.6 0.4 | +23.1 
Clothingss. fen. ook 146.5 | 145.8] 142.1 +0.5 +8.1 | Clothing............ 145.3 | 145.ir} 140.8 +0.1 +3.2 
PUGS sie elated ftv ees 167.6 167.1 164.8 +0.3 sted Mr Ruled eter retieaenn 97.7 97.7 97.77 0 0 
Housefurnishings..... 165.0 | 164.7} 162.7} +0.2 | +1.4 | Housefurnishings....} 168.5 | 168.8] 160.9 0.2} 44.7 
Sundries: .0..).....6. 163.4 163.1 160.77) +0.2 +1.7 | Sundries............ 162.3 162.2 150.9 +0.1 +7.6 
Weighted Total..... 174.3 172.8 164.27) +0.9 +6.2 Weighted Total..... 175.7 174.8 158.5 +0.5 | +10.9 
Chicago 
[Rood sits crcthtesce i 248 .2 Q45.7r| 225.1 +1.0 
beEFOusingtety en Sissel 129.9 127.3 124.3 +2.0 
Clothingtner Merstewca's 152.8 152.9 145.5 als 
Buclitsestescies sss LUG Sa| Sry 4g 0 
Housefurnishings..... 161.7 | 162.4 |) 153.4 -0.4 
Sun des leg. aye ss ess 168.8 | 168.7 | 165.2 +0.1 
Weighted Total..... 181.6 | 180.3 | 170.7 || +0.7 | 
Denver | 
IROOd Serer san eens< 252.5) 228 .6 Q15.1 +1.6 80) J BOOMs... sec. ese. ae 293.3 923.47) 201.6 a +10.8 
Housing®............. 128.2 128.2 113.4 0 +13.1 | Housing?............ 105.7 105.7 104.6 0 +1.1 
Clothingys. fees. 172.4 172.3 158.5 +0.1 +8.8 | Clothing............ 153.8 156.5 | 147.8 1.7 +4.1 
Buel Seis ataiec,osssesee 108.2 108.2 106.3 0 tM BUICLS 1. yiereynchc save > TERRE: 132.7r; 129.47) +0.5 +3.0 
Housefurnishings..... 166.7 | 166.3 | 155.3) +0.2 | +7.3 | Housefurnishings....| 168.7 | 170.6 | 160.2 -1.1 +5.3 
Sundriesia).2nicccn 155.8 154.17} 151.1 +1.1 +3.1 } Sundries............ 166.0 166.2 165.27 -0.1 +0.5 
Weighted Total..... 173.7 | 172.0 | 162.3 || +1.0] +7.0 | Weighted Total..... | 171.0 | 171.4 | 161.77] -0.2 | +5.8 
Detroit Philadelphia 
Pood adrenonuicte #0. 240.8 | 288.5r| 220. ACY | 1G 5 begin Ras 292.9] 219.6r} 201.0] +1.5 | +10.9 
Housing?y tases ee 121.8 121.8 116. +4.8 | Housing®............ 114.1 114.1 111.0 0 +2.8 
Clothing yeti: sence 156.3 156.6 145. St SN CLOBNIN Goi fare-sin-siere se: 147.1 146.6 140.5 +0.3 +4.7 
Baelt eee ie fey sat 159.8 160.2 155. fe iat ol 100) 2h (ol be a 157.6 aay (af 151.4 +0.3 +4.1 
Housefurnishings..... 172.5 | 174.2] 162. +6.2 | Housefurnishings....| 185.1 | 183.4] 164.4 +0.9 | +12.6 
Sundriesnek ls esses crs) 175.1 ly fsa) 170. +99 | Sundries...:.......<.5 T5565 156.7 153.4 -0.8 +1.4 
Weighted Total..... 180.8 |: 180.2 | 170 +6.2 | Weighted Total.....} 173.51 172.5] 162.5 || +0.6] +6.8 
| Source: Tur ConrerENcE Boarp 2Rents surveyed February, May, August, November. ‘Includes electricity and gas. rRevised. 
1Rents surveyed January, April, July, October. 3Rents surveyed March, June, September, December. aLess than 0.1%. 


' Consumers’ Price Index for Ten United States Cities, and Purchasing Value of the Dollar 
Index Numbers, Janusry, 1989=100 


Weighted Clothing Fuel? House- Purchasing 
Date Average of| Food Housing? | — A @oa@_—_$ i — | — | sfurnish- | Sundries | Value of 
BU, Items 5 Total Men’s Women’s Total Electricity Gas poey the Dollar 
1950 October............. 164.8 209.9a| 118.2 145.6 158 ,2 135.0 129.1 89.8 103.9 160.0 161.6 60.7 
November.......... 165.7 211.2 113.3 146.9 160.0 135.8 129.4 89.8 103.9 162.6 162.3 60.4 
December........... 168.6 217.96} 113.6 148.2 161.9 136.6 129.6 89.8 103.9 165.1 163.6 59.3 
Annual average...... 162.1 205.4 112.9 142.9 155.1 132.6 Tee 89.8 103.8 152.7 160.0 61.7 
1951 January............ 170.6 999.4 113.8 150.1 165.0 137.6 129.8 89.8 103.9 168.4 164.2 58.6 
173.1 228.0 114.2 151.6 166.9 138.8 131.9 89.8 103.7 170.9 164.6 57.8 
172.5 | 225.8 114.2 152.0 167.4 139.1 132.1 89.8 103.7 171.8 164.8 58.0 
172.8 225.3c} 115.7 152.4 167.6 139.6 1sor2 89.8 103.7 172.1 165.4 57.9 
173.4 227.3 115.9 152.3 167.7 189.4 130.2 89.9 103.7 171.7 165.4 57.7 
173.4 227.3d| 116.0 152.1 168.3 188.5 130.8 89.8 103.7 172.2 165.1 57.7 
174.4 229.3e) 117.4 152.0 168.2 138.3 131.1 89.8 103.7 172.4 165.2 57.3 
174.5 229.4 117.8 152.0 169.0 187.6 131.6 89.8 103.7 171.3 165.2 57.3 
September.......... 175.1 |r 230.5f} 118.4r} 153.5 170.2 189.4 132.1 89.8 103.7 170.4 165.0 57.1 
Octobersc ow cdccaies 175.5 232.0 118.8 152.5 170.8 137.2 132.5 89.8 103.7 169.5 164.8 57.0 
Percentage Changes 
Sept., 1951 to Oct, 1951.. Bleee +0.2 fi +0. 7 +0.3 =O bee +0.4 a -1.6 | +0.3 . | 0.5 -0.1 0.2 
‘Oct., 1950 to Oct., 1951.. +6. +10. +4.9 +4.7 +8. +1.6 +2.6 -0. HS +5.9 +2.0 -6.1 
1Rents surveyed quarterly in individual cities, bBased on food prices for December 14, 1950. eBased on food prices for July 16, 1951. 
“Includes electricity and gas. cBased on food prices for April 16, 1951. fBased on food prices for Sept. 17, 1951. 


aBased on food prices for sOrabee 16, 1950. dBased on food prices for June 14, 1951. rRevised. 
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ployment was most noticeable, with the October ag- 
gregate more than 8% above last year. Construction 
employment was up more than 4%, with finance ex- 
panding just under this amount. With the civilian- 
type industries laying off personnel, increases in em- 
ployment in defense plants were sufficient over the 
year to more than balance these departures. Mining, 
on the other hand, actually lost employees over the 
twelve-month period. 


WORK WEEK REDUCED 


The danger in thinking in terms of aggregates is 
illustrated by the September-October reduction in 
tHe work week for production workers in manufac- 
turing plants. Substantial decreases over the year 
in: the textile, leather, and apparel industries more 
than compensated for lengthened work weeks in de- 
fense industries. Many consumers’ goods industries 
reported work weeks at or approximating pre-World 
War II levels at the same time that overtime began 
generally in the ordnance plants. 

Nondurable goods plants worked less than a 39- 
hour week on the average during October. This was 
a half hour shorter than September and the shortest 
work week for this time of year since 1940. Durable 
goods plants worked 41.6 hours on the average in 
October, which was about the same as in the previous 
month—against a normal seasonal gain for the period. 
Reduced output of automobiles, refrigerators and other 
durable consumer goods account for this failure to 
follow the normal pattern. On the other hand, year- 
to-year gains occurred in shipbuilding, metal-working 
machinery, engines and turbines, aircraft and ord- 
nance. Metal-working machinery plants were work- 
ing close to a six-day week in October (forty-seven 
hours) . 

Shorter work schedules resulted in some decline in 
average weekly earnings for production workers in 
manufacturing industries. The average October 
weekly pay check was $65.17, a decline of $0.28 from 
September, but a gain of $3.18 over the corresponding 
1950 figure. The loss in weekly earnings would have 
been greater but for the continuing advances in 
straight-time hourly earnings. The adjusted figure of 
$1.56 per hour was up .2% from September and ran 
8.2% over October, 1950. Year-to-year gains are 
larger in the durable goods sector while the month- 
to-month breakdown reflects greater gains for the 
nondurable goods employees. 


WSB_ CASES 


The cases before the Wage Stabilization Board con- 
tinue to mount. More and more of the wage settle- 
ments that have been made call for increases and 
benefits exceeding the stipulations of wage stabiliza- 
tion regulations. Of sixty-seven settlements con- 
firmed by Tue Conrerence Boarp (and there are 


many more not yet confirmed), twenty-four have yet 


to be approved by the WSB. (See “Wage Adjust- ~ 


ments” table starting on page 452.) 


Settlements varied from company to company but © 


there is a noticeable trend toward sick-leave benefits, 


pensions and ‘three weeks’ paid vacation after a speci- 


fied length of service. Some settlements were: 


Allen B. Wrisley Co.—A general increase of 2 cents an 
hour, and with WSB approval an additional 10 cents 


an hour to production workers and an additional — 


13 cents an hour to maintenance workers. The set- 
tlement also called for three weeks’ vacation after 
fifteen years of service, eight hours’ pay for loss of 
time due to death in the family and the difference 
between jury pay and regular pay. 

Iron Fireman Manufacturing Co—No increase in 
wages was reported but the group life insurance was 
increased to $2,000 per employee. Sickness and 


accident benefits were increased to a maximum of 
$40 per week fora period of twenty-six weeks. Em- | 


ployee with ten years’ seniority were granted a 
three weeks’ vacation. 

North Carolina Pulp CoA 15 cents an hour increase 
was granted pending approval of the WSB. In ad- 
dition, a pension plan was instigated for hourly 
workers. 

Eastern Bross and Copper Co.—In lieu of a previous 


practice of allowing one week per year sick leave, 


a welfare fund was set up to provide disability and 
hospitalization insurance. 
Pau. W. Dickson 
Statistical Division 


Sick Leave 
(Continued from page 438) 


contracts industrial classification 


follows: 


by union and 


A hearing-aid company and United Electrical Workers, 
independent. 

An instrument company and IUE-CIO. 

A paper company and United Paperworkers, CIO. 

Two aircraft companies and International Association 
of Machinists, AFL. 


A graphite products company and Office Employees’ 
International Union, AFL. 


The last-named agreement gives the employee his 
choice of straight-time pay for all unused sick leave up 
to six days or that many days off with regular pay. 
These days off are not counted as days absent for the 
purpose of computing the next year’s sick pay. This 
contract is the only one which says why the privilege 
of converting sick leave into cash is given. The 


MANAGEMENT RECORD 


reason stated is “so that employees will be encour- 
aged toward a perfect record of attendance.” 

Where does the company-financed sick pay fit into 
the whole field of disability benefit payments such as 
are provided under group insurance, workmen’s com- 
pensation, or state disability benefit laws? Is sick pay 
given in addition to these other benefits? Or is it paid 
only when the employee is ineligible for them? Or is 
it used as a stopgap until the other payments begin? 

A generalized answer to these questions is impos- 
sible. Half of the contracts are completely silent on 
the matter. The policies of the twenty-nine contracts 
which mention it are analyzed in Table 6. 


CONDITIONS AND RESTRICTIONS 


In order to prevent abuse and misunderstanding of 
the sick-leave plan, the contracts set forth—many 
of them in considerable detail—certain definitions, 
restrictions, and penalties governing the program. 

In the first place, most of the contracts make it 
quite clear that the employee cannot draw sick pay 
if the disability is a result of his own carelessness or 


Table 6: Relation of Sick Pay to Workmen’s 


Compensation 
Relationship Nusiber 
Contracts 
AFL—Wage Earners 
Paid only for non-compensable disability............. 8 
Company pays difference between sick allowance and 
workmen’s compensation....../0....202-ceceeenees 6 
Sum of sick pay and workmen’s compensation to equal 
normal earnings during the period.............-..-- 1 
Total disability payments not to exceed normal earnings 
during thesperiod seni. ofl cf. 00: ape ea biereyeinds Be erken 2 
Sick pay in addition to workmen’s compensation...... 1 
INO RECLAAISEeyere Seth) a Liercde ted: arslersusatele aie WE cele eials » we 9 


AFL—Salaried Employees 

Paid only for non-compensable disability.............. 

Company pays difference between sick allowance and 
workmen’s compensation...........-.--2202eeeeees il 

Employees ineligible for paid sick leave (insufficient serv- 
ice or prolonged illness) to be governed by state tem- 
POLAT VECISADINUY Na Wales ster aerice otis chiens eclbe ees af 
PNOEACEAURUET, AIS. viele crane ck iialdse stats dtvale: eM LILIES 2 


CIO—Wage Earners 

Paid only for non-compensable disability.............. 3 

Company pays difference between workmen’s compen- 
sation and sick allowance.................0.---00%- 2 

Sum of sick pay and workmen’s compensation equal to 
PROV AE EDI SEES ES aR a ha 1 

Sick pay only until start of workmen’s compensation. . 1 

Sick pay for illness only, not accident................. 1 

Employee may choose whether to have injury charged 
against sick pay or to save sick pay and draw only 


workmen’s compensation..............-.++++22000: 1 
Sick pay decreased by $4.50 a week if workmen’s com- 

MSCHSALIGHETCCONVEO fetes vss. cies cic ee ceas ete ee 1 
INGL GIS GE odomedig ci ttt nantes Aipre le har hls ae em eae i 7 


Independent—W age Earners ‘ 
Company pays difference between workmen’s compen- 


BAPIOMVANC SICK CAVES. Wb Ee oe <oue.cfaie leis alo cicisin elev nici * 2 

IL GRIT EGS oo Ao Ae eee te Cnn 8 
Independent—Salaried Employees 

MNOMEe AIS Prise farsi le = .ntalensias feck share Bete oie oie.e Geto we 2 

Total number of contracts..................-. 57 
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misconduct. Many of the contracts outline this pro- 
vision in more detail: 


® Agreement between a petroleum company and CIO 
Oil Workers: 

“An employee shall not be entitled to the pay allow- 
ance . . . when sickness or injury is due to venereal 
disease, use of drugs, intemperance, unlawful acts, or 
injuries received in a brawl or fight.” 
® Agreement between a transportation company and 

UAW-CIO: 

“No employee . . shall be entitled to sick pay 
allowance when sickness or injury is due to the em- 
ployee’s carelessness or wilful intention to injure him- 
self or another, venereal disease, intoxication, or the 
use of drugs.” 

° A transportation company and Street, Electric Rail- 
way, and Motor Coach Employees, AFL (sick leave paid 
only to salaried employees) : 

“No sick benefit allowance shall be paid when sick- 
ness or injury is due to venereal diseases, intemper- 
ance, use of drugs, injuries received in a fight or brawl, 
or occasioned by any unlawful act, nor for chronic 
disease acquired before entering the employ of the 
company.” 

Several contracts also specifically say that dis- 
abilities associated with pregnancy do not entitle the 
employee to sick pay. 


ABUSE OF SICK-PAY PRIVILEGES 


The greatest potential danger in any sick-pay pro- 
gram is malingering. In order to forestall this in so 
far as possible, most of the contracts require medical 
certification, or reserve the right to require it. Only 
eight agreements fail to say anything about a doctor’s 
certificate. Twenty-one agreements require certifica- 
tion in all cases of sick-pay claims. Three require it 
for illness of more than one or two days’ duration, and 
twenty-four state that the company may, at its dis- 
cretion, ask for a doctor’s certificate, presumably in 
cases where malingering is suspected. One CIO con- 
tract provides that the employee must present a 
certificate from the union as well as from a doctor. 

Only thirteen contracts, however, lay down any 
penalties for employees who abuse their sick-leave 
privileges. One contract says that such an employee 
will have to pay back the sick allowance through pay- 
roll deductions. Five contracts provide for cancella- 
tion of sick pay for one or two years. Another five say 
that the malingering employee will be subject to dis- 
ciplinary action, and in four cases this includes 
discharge. Another agreement flatly states that any- 
one abusing sick-pay privileges will be discharged. 

The other contract which mentions the matter of 
abuse sets up a labor-management review board. 


Lois E. Forpr 
Division of Personnel Administration 


Increase 


Type 
Vemyany Wi as 1 Dat Numbe: 
orker’ 
sore tas Effective Affected 
Chemicals and Allied Products 
W. T. Rawleigh Company............. WE | $.05 hr. | 6-15-51 9 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
Allen B. Wrisley Company............ WE | $.02 hr. | 6-18-51 588 
Chicago, Ill. 
Electrical Machinery, Equipment, Supplies 
Addressograph-Multigraph Corporation.| S |$10.40mo.| 6-16-51 600 
Cleveland, O. 
Cleveland Electric Motor Company....| WE |} $.03 hr. | 9-24-51 34 
Cleveland, O. ; 
Diehl Manufacturing Company........ WE | $.09 hr. | 9-10-51 2,791 
Elizabeth, N. J. 
General Transformer Company........ WE see 6-29-51 190 
Homewood, Ill. remarks 
The Hoover Company................ WE 614% | 10-15-51 2,200 
North Canton, O. 
: : Ss 614% 10-9-51 750 
Marathon Electric Manufacturing Corp.| WE | $.05 hr. | 8-1-51 800 
Wausau, Wis. 
Phileo: Corporations)... y-.12 avieietaee oe WE | $.07 hr. | 6-18-51 7,034 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
R.B.M. Manufacturing Company...... WE | $.07 hr. | 7-30-51 969 
Logansport, Ind. 
Westinghouse Corporation............ WE | $.08 hr. | 4-1-51 1,250 
Boston, Mass. 
iS) $.09 hr. | 4-16-51 325 
Fabricated Metal Products 
American Zinc Company of Illinois..... WE | $.13 hr. | 7-1-51 650 
East St. Louis, Ill. 
Bingham-Herbrand Company.......... WE | $.132 hr. see 410 
Toledo, O. remarks 
WE | $.12 hr. see 22 
remarks 
Duro-Chrome Corporation............ WE | $.126 hr. see 37 
St. Louis, Mo. remarks 
Eastern Brass and Copper Company....| WE | $.11 Tee 8-20-51 34 


New York, N. Y. 


Tron Fireman Manufacturing Company.| WE |no change 6-38-51 
Cleveland, O. 


n.d. 
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Remarks 


Range of previous wage rates was from $.8875 hour to $1.1875 hour, 
effective 6-15-50. Wage reopening 6-14-52. (Office Employees 
Int’] Union, AFL) 

Additional 10¢ hour granted to production workers and an additional 
13¢ to maintenance workers, both effective 7-16-51 and dependent 
upon WSB approval. Three weeks’ vacation after 15 years’ service. 
Eight hours’ pay for loss of time due to death in family. Allowance 
for difference between jury pay and regular straight-time pay. Wage 
reopening 5-14-52. (United Gas, Coke and Chemical Workers, 
CIO) 

Increase was within 10% formula. Contract terminates 11—-1-51 
(Office Employees Int’! Union, AFL) 

Average wage rate prior to increase $1.47 hour, effective 1-1-51. 
Wage reopening in six months. (UAW, CIO) 

Improved vacation benefits. Previous wage rate was $1.664, effective 
6-12-50. Wage reopening 6-12-52. (Diehl Employees Independent 
Union, Inc.) 

Increase of 5% for incentive workers, 5¢ hour for hourly workers. 
Wage reopening 6-22-52. (United Construction Workers, UMW, 
Ind.) 


The wage adjustment is dependent upon WSB approval. Wage 
reopening 10-16-52, (Federal Labor Union, AFL) 

(No union) 

The wage adjustment is dependent upon WSB approval. Wage 


opening 8-1-52. (United Electrical, Radio, and Machine Workers, 
Ind. 


Wage reopening on 30 days’ notice. (Int’l Union of Electrical, Radio 
and Machine Workers, CIO) 

The increase conformed with the 10% limitation. Previous increase 
was te hour, effective 12-4-50. Wage reopoening 9-52. (UAW, 
AFL 

Third week of vacation after 20 years’ service. New Westinghouse 
pension and social insurance program initiated. Adjustment ap- 
proved by WSB. Wage reopening 10-1-51. (Int’l Ass’n of Machin- 
ists, AFL) 

Same benefits as above. Wage reopening 11-1-51. (Ass’n of Westing- 
house Salaried Employees, Ind.) 


Three cents an hour increase retroactive between 1-1-51 and 3-31-51. 
Twelve cents an hour increase retroactive between 4-1-51 and 
6-30-51. Sick leave and vacations improved. Shift differential 
increase from 4¢ and 6¢ to 6¢ and 8¢. Wage reopening 1-1-52. 
All increases subject to approval by WSB. (Int’l Union of Mine, 
Mill and Smelter Workers, Ind.) 

Increases were effective as follows: 5.2¢ on 5-15-51, 4¢ on 6-1-5], 
8¢ on 8-1-51, 1¢ on 9-1-51. The 4¢ improvement factor is depen- 
dent upon WSB approval. Previous wage rate averaged $1.68 hour, 
effective 9-11-50. Contract terminates 5-15-55. Quarterly adjust- 
ment of 1¢ for every 1.14 rise in new BLS index. (UAW, CIO) 

Increases were effective as follows: 4¢ on 5-15-51, 4¢ on 6-1-51, 
8¢ on 8-1-51, 1¢ on 9-1-51. Previous wage rate averaged $1.99 
hour, effective 9-11-50. Wage reopening 5-15-55. Quarterly adjust- 
ment of 1¢ for every 1.14 rise in new BLS index. (Int’l Ass’n of 
Machinists, AFL) 

Nine cents of increase effective 7-1-51, 3144¢ effective 10-18-51. 
Prior to earlier increase, wage rate was $1.22 hour, effective 3-1-50. 
(Int’! Ass’n of Machinists, AFL) 

In lieu of previous one week per year sick leave, a welfare fund has 
been set up to provide disability and hospitalization insurance. 
(United Construction Workers, UMW, Ind.) 

The group life insurance was increased to $2,000 per employee. 
Sickness and accident benefits were increased to a maximum of $40 
per week for a period of 26 weeks. Three weeks’ vacation was 
granted to employees with 10 years or more of seniority. Agreement 
may befreopened if a change in WSB ruling occurs. (UAW, CIO) 
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Wage Adjustments Announced Prior to 


Company 


Food and Kindred Products 
Forbes Coffee Company............... 
St. Louis, Mo. 


General Mills, Inc.................... 
Belmond, Iowa 
CCUG Ue yet oe a 


(ORTON Met ayia site «kB wt forsee 
Spokane Vas iaeee pee secret. ws 48h 4). 
MACOMA VASE Ac ciara dvs skvads ele sie oo 


Theo, Hamm Brewing Company....... 
St. Paul, Minn. 


Quaker Oats Company................ 
kron, O 


Lumber and Wood Products 
Doernbecher Manufacturing Company. 
Portland, Ore. 


General Plywood Corporation.......... 
Louisville, Ky. 


Machinery except Electrical 
AciW3 Cash: Companyiers sic. ckiais. desc 
Decatur, Il. 


Caterpillar Tractor Company 
Peoria, Ill. 


A. W. Hecker Company............... 
Cleveland, O. 
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WE 


United States Pipe and Foundry Com-] WE 


pany 
Bessemer, Ala. 


Burlington Works..... Le ae 
Burlington, N. J. vey 4 
GeneraliO@micete sae. cicd scares cs 

Burlington, N. J. 


North Birmingham, Ala.............. 
Worthington Pump & Machinery Com- 
pany 
Buffalo, N. Y. 
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S) 


$.08 hr. 


$10.71 mo. 
average 
$.12 hr. 


$.04 hr. 
$.04 hr. 


$.145 hr. 


$.105 hr. 


$.04 hr. 


$.045 hr. 


$.035 hr. 


$.135 hr. 


$.06 hr. 


2.31% 


2.31% 
2.31% 
2.31% 
2.31% 


2.31% 


2.31% 
2.31% 
$3.25 wk. 


Increase 


Date 
Effective 


5-1-51 


9-15-51 
9-1-51 
10-15-51 
8-23-51 


8-23-51 


see 


remarks 


iba 


10-1-51 


8-15-51 


10-29-51 


10-1-51 


9-15-51 


10-1-51 


10-1-51 
10-1-51 
10-1-51 
10-1-51 


10-1-51 


10-1-51 
10-1-51 
1-15-51 


Number 


Affected 


100 


99 
30 
170 
125 
245 


600 


800 


175 


300 


82 


20,853 


42 
626 
29 
124 


659 


39 
567 
475 
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Remarks 


Unity welfare commences 4—1-53. Prior to increase, wage rate 97.! 
to $1.32 hour, effective 5-1-50. Wage reopening 5-1-53 with : 
hour increase effective 5-1-52. Escalator clause based on BI 
4-15-51 index. (Int’] Bro. of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Warehous 
men and Helpers, AFL). 

The balance of the increase is under GWR-6. (Amer. Fed. of Gra 
Millers, AFL) 

The balance of the increase is under GWR-6. (Office Employee 
Int'l Union, AFL) 

Seven cents of the increase is under GWR-6 and 5¢ under GWR- 
(Amer. Fed. of Grain Millers, AFL) 

The increase is under section 4 of GWR-8. (Amer. Fed. of Gra: 
Millers, AFL) 

The increase is under section 4 of GWR-8. (Amer. Fed. of Grai 
Millers, AFL) 


Four-cent increase was effective 8-23-51; 1014¢ was effective 4-1-5 
Wage rate prior to increase was $1.575 hour, effective 4-1-5 
Wage reopening 4—1-52. Cost of living escalator clause not y 
approved by WSB. (Int'l Union of United Brewery, Flour, Ceres 
Soft Drink and Distillery Workers, CIO) 


Two cents of increase dependent upon WSB approval. Averas 
wage rate prior to settlement was $1.54 hour, effective S-28-5 
Wage reopening 7-1-52. (Int'l Union of United Brewery, Flou 
Cereal, Soft Drink and Distillery Workers, CIO) 


Average wage rate prior to increase was $1.50 hour. Wage reopenir 
10-1-52. (United Furniture Workers, CIO) 


Two cents dependent on WSB approval based on interplant inequit; 
balance on cost of living adjustments. Previous average wage rai 
was $1.13 hour, effective 4-6-51. Wage reopening on 2-15-5: 
(United Bro. of Carpenters and Joiners, AFL) 


Average wage rate prior to increase was $1.574 hour, effectiy 
5-24-51. Wages to be adjusted quarterly. Contract runs with r 
further reopenings until 5-24-53. Cost of living adjustment base 
on Hs hour for each 1.153 change of BLS index of 8-15-51. (UAV 
AF 


The wage adjustment is dependent upon WSB approval. Limit 
one cost of living adjustment in 2-52 based on 1¢ for each 1.1 
change between the 6-15-51 and 12-15-51 price index. Previon 
starting wage rate was $1.29 hour, effective 12-25-50. Wage r 
opening 7-30-52. (UAW, CIO) 

Contract expires 9-15-53. (UAW, CIO) 


No contract with Patternmakers; other contracts expire 3-1-5: 
Wage reopenings 1—-1—52 for Boilermakers, Electrical Workers an 
Machinists; Steelworkers’ contract now open. (Int’! Bro. of Boile: 
makers, Iron Ship Builders and Helpers, AFL; Int’! Bro. of Ele 
trical Workers, AFL; Int’] Ass’n of Machinists, AFL; Int’] Molde: 
& Foundry Workers, AFL; Patternmakers union shop; Unite 
Steelworkers, CIO) 

Contract expires on 3-1-52. (Office Employees Int'l Union, AFI 

Contract expires 3-1-52. (United Steelworkers, CIO) 

Contract expires 3-1-52. (Office Employees Int’] Union, AFL) 

Contract expires 3-1-52. (Office Employees Int’l Union, AFL) 


Molders’ contract expires 4-15-52; others terminate 3-1-52. Wag 
reopening once in lifetime of agreement for Electrical Workers an 
Machinists. (United Steelworkers, CIO; Int'l Bro. of Electric: 
Workers, AFL; Int’l Ass’n of Machinists, AFL; Ind. Guards Ba: 
gaining Committee; Int’] Molders & Foundry Workers, Union, AFI 

Wage reopening once during lifetime of agreement. Contract expire 
3-30-52. (Office Employees Int’! Union, AFL) 

Contract terminates 3-1-52. (Int’l] Molders & Foundry Worke: 
Union, AFL) 

Overtime pay given after 8 hours and on Saturday, Sunday an 
holidays. Average hours worked by unit used as base in place « 
40 hours. (Office Employees Int’] Union, AFL) 


Wage Adjustments Announced Prior to November 15, 1951—Continued 


Company 


Paper and Allied Products 
American Box Board Company........ 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Bemis Brothers’ Bag Company ........ 
Vancouver, Wash. 


The Diamond Match Company........ 
Ogdensburg, N. Y. 


Gaylord Container Corporation........ 
Bogalusa, La. 

Hammermill Paper Company.......... 
Erie, Pa. 


Kalamazoo Paper Company........... 
Kalamazoo, Mich. 


Kimberly-Clark Corporation........... 
Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


Minnesota & Ontario Paper Company. . 
International Falls, Minn. 


North Carolina Pulp Company bre 2 
Plymouth, N. C. 


Oxford-Miami Paper Company........ 
West Carrolton, O. 


Thilmany Pulp and Paper Company... 
Kaukauna, Wis. ee 


West Virginia Pulp & Paper Company... 
Charleston, S. C. oe 


Public Utilities 
Milwaukee Gas Light Company........ 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


Ohio Edison Company................ 
Akron, O. 


Southern California Gas Company..... 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


Remarks 


Date 
Effective 


Number 
Affected 


$.015 hr. | 9-10-51 


1% 


340 | Wage reopening on 60 days’ notice. (Int’l Bro. of Pulp, Sulphite 
and Paper Mill Workers, AFL) 

Additional 414% increase to be granted when permitted by govern- 
ment regulations. Prior to settlement, wage rate was $1.25 hour, 
effective 7-51. (Int’l Bro. of Pulp, Sulphite and Paper Mill Work- 
ers, AFL) 

Of this rate 714¢ is subject to WSB approval and retroactive to 
81-51, but not in excess of five months’ retroactivity from the date 
of WSB approval. Previous wage rate was $1.035 hour, effective 
6-5-50. (United Paperworkers, CIO) 

The wage adjustment is dependent upon WSB approval. Wage 
reopening on 7-30-52. (Int’l Bro. Paper Makers, AFL) 

Pension plan adjusted. Double time to double and one-half time on 
4 holidays. Vacation pay computed on total earnings instead of 
straight-time earnings. ‘Three cents of adjustment is dependent 
upon WSB approval. Wage reopening 6-1-52. (Int’l Bro. of 
Paper Makers, AFL) 

Same benefits ‘and wage reopening as above. (No union) 

The wage adjustment was approved by WSB. Contract expires 
3-15-52. (Int’l Bro. of Paper Makers, AFL; Int’] Bro. of Firemen 
and Oilers, AFL) we 

Permits the use of sick leave allowance in case of death of near 
relatives. Reduced employee’s share in cost of surgical and hospital 
insurance. Added a $75 “going away” payment to employees 
entering active military service. Wage, insurance and sick leave 
adjustment subject to WSB approval. Wage reopening 12-1-51. 
Previous base wage rate $1.38 hour, effective 10-9-50. (Dist. 50, 
UMW, Ind.) 

Same benefits as above. (Dist. 50, Clerical Workers, UMW, Ind.) 

Wage rate prior to increase, $1.23 for 48-hour week, $1.34 hour for 
40-hour week, effective 9-18-51. Mando Plan of employee benefits 
aon” 6-1-51, contract expires 4-30-52. (Int’l Woodworkers, 
CIO 

Pension plan for hourly paid employees added. Increase shown is 
without pension. The wage adjustment is dependent upon WSB 
approval. Wage reopening upon evidence of change in other 
southern mills or on termination date. (Int’l Bro. of Pulp, Sulphite 
and Paper Mill Workers, AFL) 

Previous wage rate was $1.21 hour, effective 12-11-50. Wage re- 
opening on 30 days’ notice after change of WSB’s 10% policy. 
(United Paperworkers, CIO) 

Added holiday pay for $ holidays. Pay for 3 other holidays at double 
time instead of time and one-half when worked. Wage reopening 
not before 2-1-52. Base wage rate prior to increase was $1.32 hour, 
effective 10-30-50. (Int'l Bro. of Pulp, Sulphite and Paper Mill 
Workers, AFL; Int’l Bro. of Paper Makers, AFL) 

The wage adjustment is dependent upon WSB approval. Wage 
rate prior to increase was $1.17 hour, effective 7-1-50. Time and 
one half for Sunday as such if WSB approves. Wage reopening on 
15 days’ notice. (Int'l Bro. of Pulp, Sulphite and Paper Mill 
Workers, AFL; Int'l Bro. of Paper Makers, AFL; Int’! Ass’n of 
Machinists, AFL; Int’ Bro. of Electrical Workers, AFL) 

Increase given as cost-of-living adjustment to nonexempt salaried 
employees. No escalator clause in contract. Same benefits as 
above. (No union) 


8-1-51 


165 
approx. 


$.10 hr. 345 


approx. 


$.08 hr. 1,843 


$.07 hr. 1,480 


9-1-51 n.a, 
10-1-51 800 
approx. 


5% to 6% 
$.03 hr. 


$.05 hr. | 5-21-51 n.a. 


$10 mo. 
$.04 hr. 


$.15 hr. 


$.04 hr. 


2.3% 


$.08 hr. 


2.38% 


Increase is retroactive to 6-1-51. Six cents balance over the 10% 
regulation due on WSB approval. Average wage rate prior to settle- 
ment was $1.57 hour, effective on 8-16-50. Wage reopening 6-1-52, 
ond vt contract period. (United Gas, Coke & Chemical Workers, 

1O 

Five hundred thirty employees affiliated with IBEW, the balarice, 
with UWU. Previous wage rate was $1.6837 hour for former, 
$1.5925 hour for latter. Both were effective 6-30-51. The wage 
adjustment is dependent upon WSB approval. Wage reopening on 
7-1-52. (Utility Workers’ Union, CIO; Int’l Bro. of Electrical 
Workers, AFL) 

The increase was based on the 1-50 wage rate. Wage reopening on 
4—1-52. (Utility Workers’ Union, CIO; Southern Calif. Professional 
Engineering Ass’n) 


$.12 hr. 


$.12 hr. 
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Wage Adjustments Announced Prior to November 15, 1951—Continued 


Increase 
Type 
Company at 4 o ale Remarks 
orker’ t 
Braun Effective Affected 
Textile Mill Products and Apparel 
Franklin Process Company............ WE | $.085 hr. 350 |Retirement separation pay plan. Company-paid group life insurance 
Providence, R. I. approx. | increased from $500 to $1,000. Wage rate prior to increase was 12¢ 
hour, effective 10-16-50. Contract expires 9-15-52. Wage reopen- 
ing 1-17-52. Adjustment dependent on WSB approval. (Textile 
Workers Union, CIO) 
Ss see 50 |Wage increase approximately same as WE. Fringe benefits, if 
: ‘ remarks approved, same as above. (No union) 
Industrial Rayon Corporation......... WE 8% 4,000 |The wage adjustment is dependent upon WSB approval. Previous 


Cleveland, O. 
Painesville, O. 
Covington, Va. 
H. D. Lee Company.................. S 
Trenton, N. J. 


see 
remarks 


wage rate was $1.53 hour, effective 8-22-50. Cost of living ad- 
justment of 1% for each 1% change. Wage reopening on 8-22-52. 
(Textile Workers Union, CIO) 


.a. |Increases granted were $17.95 month for those earning $150 month 


or less and $13.45 month for those earning in excess of $150.01 


month. Contract terminates 9-1-52. (Office Employees Int’l 
i Union, AFL) 
Miscellaneous 

Missouri Telephone Company......... WE see 60 |$8,299.20 annual payroll increase. Wage rates prior to increase were 
Columbia, Mo. remarks from 77¢ hour to $1.07 hour, effective 9-1-50. Wage reopening 
Centralia, Mo. : 7-1-52. (Communications Workers, CIO) 

Permanente Foundation Hospital...... S) $5 mo. 150 |Additional $5 month, effective 1-6-52. Social Security benefits were 
Oakland, Calif. adopted as of 10-1-51. One half of Permanente Health Plan rates 
Richmond, Calif. are paid for the employee who desires it. Holidays counted as time 

worked for purposes of computing overtime. Additional $5 month 
effective if Permanente Health Plan rates should be increased. 
Previous average monthly salary was $203.06, effective 71-50. 
(Office Employees Int’! Union, AFL) 

A. G. Spalding & Brothers, Inc........ S  |$4.50 wk. 121 |The wage adjustment is dependent upon WSB approval. Employees 

Chicopee, Mass. *with 10 years’ or more service shall receive 2 weeks’ vacation with 
“OV weeks’ pay. If separated from the company’s employ after 4-1 
%and before taking his vacation, employee shall receive vacation pay 
at the time of separation. Monthly adjustment based on percentage 
tchange of Massachusetts retail price index. No specified wage re- 
“opening. (Office Employees Int’] Union, AFL) 
United States Rubber Company....... S  |$22.54mo. 670 |The wage adjustment is dependent upon WSB approval. (Office 


Providence, R. I. 


Employees Int’] Union, AFL) 


1Type of worker; WE, wage earner; S, salaried employee. 


Wage Stabilization 
(Continued from page 421) 


by the consumers’ price index. Is there justification 
for the policy? The board considers this to be its only 
basic policy at the present. 


MR. KEENER: I believe it is a mistake to tie 
wages directly to cost of living if you are going to at- 
tempt a national direct-control program. It is all 
right for any company or any union in free collective 
bargaining to adopt any wage program which they 
feel meets their needs. But when it comes to a na- 
tional program which is supposed to be designed to 
defeat inflation, you are adopting a self-defeating 
policy when you make a direct tie-in between cost of 
living and the wage level. 

Regulation 6 was the 10% formula, and the whole 
question of wage escalation had been very carefully 
considered by all of the individual members of the 
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n.a.Not available. 


board before Regulation 6 was adopted. We had no 
quarrel with wage escalation as such, but—I think 
I can speak definitely for the industry members—we 
felt that there had to be some point in a stabilization 
program to which wage levels could move—and then 
stop. And it didn’t make any difference what kind 
of a contract you had, they had to stop and stay 
stopped. 


We knew at that stage of the game that there was 
still some room for wage escalation to operate. It was 
felt that whether you had an escalator contract or 
whether you had an ordinary wage reopening in your 
contract, or whether you had a specific amount of 
deferred increase of some type or other, any and all 
of these could operate up to a 10% ceiling above 
January, 1950, and then bump and stay bumped. 

As long as we attempt to apply direct controls, with 
the thought that we will do whatever slowing down 
we can without coming into a crisis where somebody 
complains sufficiently strongly against the controls, 
I don’t think your direct control program has much 
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chance of doing other than what this direct control 
program has done so far: that is, move as far as it 
felt it had to move in order to avoid a crisis. 

MR. HARBISON: It is a funny question—what 
is the effect of the board’s escalation policy? Or 
should wages be tied to an increase in the cost of liv- 
ing? It seems to me that they are going to be, anyway. 

All this rigmarole that we are going through today 
of formulas and percentage increases up and down, 
here and there, is largely giving official institutional 
stamp to the inevitable. I think these movements 
are going to take place anyway. 

MR. HALL: I would like to say that I definitely 
am “anti cost of living formula,” but we were deal- 
ing with the problem of wage levels in this country. 
After I came on the board, discussion began about 
increasing or amending Regulation 6 upward from 
10%. The discussion got up to 12%, and then it 
crept up to 13%, and then there came the whisper of 
15%, inclusive of everything. 

We are aware of the target effect of any single 
regulation. There are 62 million employed workers, 
15 million organized, of which 4 million are covered by 
cost of living clauses. Cost of living formulas were 
already approved by the Economic Stabilization Ad- 
ministrator’s letter of February 27. 

As soon as it became apparent that the tripartite 
Wage Board was very definitely moving towards an 
over-all ceiling of 15%, then a change of tactic and 
policy seemed to be indicated to bleed off the pressure 
situation by a series of regulations which would per- 
mit free collective bargaining in these several areas 
without grouping them all together under one target 
amount. Frankly, that was the situation, and I think 
it is well to understand that we had a choice to make 
—whether to go to the over-all ceiling basis, with its 
target amount consequences, or whether to bleed off 
by a series of regulations which would lessen the im- 
pact and slow it down. 


PRODUCTIVITY ESCALATOR 


MR. GOLDEN: One of the things that arouses 
my interest and concern is all of this emphasis that 
is put upon cost of living escalation. As an old-time 
trade unionist who is in the emeritus class, I hope 
you will be charitable with me. It seems to me that 
we are in a period now where if the emphasis, the in- 
terest and the concern could be shifted from cost 
of living escalation to productivity escalation, we 
might find the answer to a good many of our problems. 

I recognize there is a great deal of difficulty en- 
countered in measuring accurately output when in- 
dustry shifts to the production of goods and commodi- 
ties that they do not normally produce. But if we 
could get a lot of people in the labor movement and 
among the management group to think about mak- 
ing wage adjustments in relation to increased levels 


of output, I don’t think we would be encouraging the 
inflationary spiral and we might learn a great deal 
that would be of great value to us in our effort to 
have a maximum amount of individual control as dis- 
tinguished from governmental control exercised. 


PRODUCTIVITY vs. ANNUAL DEFERRED INCREASE 


MR. HALL: You were talking, I take it, about a 
measured, definitely ascertainable increase in produc- 
tivity rather than the ephemeral increase which is 
alleged via the productivity clause. 

MR. GOLDEN: Oh, very definitely. 


MR. HALL: I recall that Mr. Ruttenberg called 
that clause by its proper name, the annual deferred- 
increase clause, and not by the productivity clause 
feature. Quite definitely we ought to get our ter- 
minology straight. Otherwise, we are perpetrating 
a hoax upon the public.— 


MR. RUTTENBERG: [I think we could certainly 
get away, and we should get away, from that concept 
of tying wages to prices. There are many unions in 
the United States, as there are many management 
people, that are opposed to the direct formula of 
tying wages to the cost of living. I think we can 
get away from that formula and get away from it 
without much difficulty during this stabilization 
period if we have an adequate and successful price 
stabilization program. 

Mr. Keener said that wage escalation, based on the 
cost of living, is inflationary, because wages increase 
with prices, and that further increases prices and 
that further causes wage increases. 

If we had a successful price control program that 
really controlled the cost of living during this period, 
whether it would be a combination of direct price 
control and credit and tax policy, the wage escalation 
clause would become purely academic, because there 
would be no wage increases based on such a formula 
if there were no increases in prices. 

But, I think, whether you do it through a direct 
formula or whether you do it indirectly through col- 
lective bargaining, you must compensate workers for 
a decline in the real value of their earnings during 
this kind of a period. 

That means, if prices go up and cut into the value 
of the dollar which the worker is earning, he should 
be compensated for it—whether through a direct for- 
mula on cost of living or whether through collective 
bargaining around the table. But it would not be 
necessary to compensate for such decline in the real 
value of the dollar if we were able to really do the kind 
of effective inflation control that Mr. Harbison is 
talking about, because there would be no increase in 
the cost of living and consequently no need for using 
the price structure as a basis of determining wage 
policy. 
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The Conference Board Management Record 
ANNUAL INDEX, VOLUME XIII, Nos. 1-12, JANUARY-DECEMBER, 1951 


a—Briefs on Personnel Practices 
b—Trends in Labor Relations 


A 
Ability tests 
Supervisors Back Testing Program, Oct 354 


Age and employment 
e Age vs. Accidents, May 185 


American Arbitration Association 
Arbitrators’ Code of Ethics, Feb 64 


American Federation of Labor 
ce AFL Claims Peak Membership, Oct 369 
b AFL Convention Proposes AFL-CIO Merger, 
Oct 367 


Anniversaries, company 
a Through Grandfather’s Eyes, Jan 15 


Annual reports, employee 
a Dollar Distribution in Shape of a Dollar, 
June 209 
aQuiz on Annual Report, Nov 397 


Arbitration 
Arbitrators’ Code of Ethics, Feb 64 


Attitude surveys 
What Employees Think About Attitude Surveys, 
Sept 306 


Automobile mileage allowances 
Driving for the Company, June 204 


Awards, service 
a First-Year Award Starts Plan, Mar 99 
a Get Service Pin on First Day at Work, Dec 423 
a $1,000 Gifts for Fifty- Year Veterans, May 179 
Union Contracts Recognize Long Service, May 
174 


B 


Birthday observations, employee 
a Anniversary Greetings from the Boss, Dec 421 
a Many Happy Returns, June 209 


Blood bank 
a Sharing the Blood Bank, Feb 63 


Bonus migeogs 
Christmas Bonuses—1950, Nov 385 
b Christmas Comes via Union Contract, June 220 


Booklets, employee 
e My Time Is My Time, Jan 25 
Once Upon a Run, Dec 428 


Cc 
Carey, James B. j 
b Rise of James B. Carey, Jan 20 
Checkoff 


b Balks at Mixing Checkoff and Politics, Aug 
289 

bEmployer Pays for Union Dues Collection, 
Apr 150 


e—Briefs on Pensions and Other Benefits 


Checkoff (Continued) 


The Post-Korea Picture ...On Union Security, 
Oct 352 

Union Security During Emergencies, May 162 

In Union Security—Post Korea, Mar 90 


Civil Defense 
a Medical Facts for Los Angeles Plants, Oct 357 


College recruitment; see Recruitment 


Communication, employee 
Accent on Supervision, Oct 346 
Explaining Wage Stabilization, May 172 
Personnel Policies in Policy Form, May 179 
Sincerely Yours, The Boss, May 170 


Communism; see Labor unions, Communist issue 
Company housing; see: Housing for workers 


Conference techniques 
a Making Meetings Count, Apr 143 


Congress of Industrial Organizations 

CIO Charts ’52 Program, Dec 424 

b CIO Report Reveals Membership Down, Union 
in Red, Jan 21 

bCIO Teatile Union Fight Officially Opens, 
Aug 287 

b IUE vs. UE Fight on in Conventions, Oct 368 

c Reuther Reports to His Members, Feb 68 

b Rise of James B. Carey, Jan 20 

b Two CIO Jobs—One Salary, Feb 67 

UAW-CIO Sets 1951 Policies, May 178 


Consumers’ Price Index (BLS); see Significant 
Labor Statistics 


Consumers’ Price Indexes for Cities Surveyed 
Monthly, Jan 29, Feb 75, Mar 112, Apr 153, 
June 231; see also Consumers’ Price Indexes for 
Ten Cities Surveyed Monthly 


Consumers’ Price Indexes for Cities Surveyed 
Quarterly, Jan 28, Feb 74, June 230, July 259, 
Sept 331, Oct 373, Nov 406, Dec 447 


Consumers’ Price Indexes for Fifty-four United 
States Cities, and Purchasing Value of the 
Dollar, Jan 27, Feb 73, June 231, July 258, 
Aug 295, Nov 405, Dec 448 


Consumers’ Price Indexes for Ten Cities Surveyed 
Monthly, Suly 258, Aug 296, Sept 330, Oct 372, 
Dec 448; see also Consumers’ Price Indexes for 
Cities Surveyed Monthly 


Consumers’ Price Index for Ten United States 
Cities, and Purchasing Value of the Dollar, 
Jan 29, Feb 75, Mar 111, Apr 152, June 229, 
July 257, Aug 297, Sept 330, Oct 372, Nov 407, 
Dec 449 


c—Labor Press Highlights 
d—tTrends in Employee Benefit Plans 


Contests, employee 
a Making Dad a Safe Worker, May 179 
Playing Safe for Prizes, Nov 392 
20,000 Years in Macy’s, Mar 102 


Contract Settlement Announcements, Jan 41, 
Feb 81, Mar 114; see also Wage Settlement 
Announcements 


Cost of living wage provisions 
e Bakers’ Union Down on Escalators, Dec 443 
John L. Lewis Returns, July 250 
New “Riders” for Escalators, Apr 129 
ce Seek To Extend Textron Formula, Sept 326 
c Unions Weigh Escalator Wages, Feb 69 
e “Unwanted” Escalator Wage Increases, July 

254 


D 


Dismissal compensation 
e Pooled Termination Pay Fund Demand, Aug 
290 
e Severance Pay at Siaty-five, Jan 26 
Severance Pay Clauses in Recent Union Agree- 
ments, Oct 359 


Dollar; see Consumers’ price indexes 


E 
Earnings; see Significant Labor Statistics 


Education, employee 

Economics for Employees—Why and How, 
Aug 283 

Economics on the Shop Floor, Jan 16 

Employee Forums Increase Understanding, June 
213 

Juniors Learn the Business, July 247 

A Multi-media Education Program, Apr 137 


Employee aid 
b Death Fund in Contract, Sept 323 


Employee benefits 
e Bigger Benefits—IUE Siyle, Jan 25 
e Employee Benefits: Subject to Control? Nov 
396 


See also Wage stabilization policy 


Employee benefits, cost 
e Fringes Grow Longer, Apr 145 
e Over and Above Wages, May 185 


Employee benefits, informing employees 
e General Electric Benefit Plans, Feb 72 
e More About Pensions, Apr 145 
e Personalized Report to Employees, Dec 444 
e Treasure Chest, Aug 290 


Employee benefits, union agreements 
Wage Picture—Second Half of 1950, Feb 57 
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Employment, manufacturing, Jan 19, Feb 88, 
Mar 110 


Employment procedures 
b Firing for Antiunion Activity, Apr 149 
a Voluntary Quits Warned, Aug 277 


Employment status; see Significant Labor Sta- 
tistics 

Escalator clause; see Cost of living wage pro- 
visions 


Executives, compensation 
Executive Incentive Plans, Aug 276 
Increasing Executive Take-Home Pay, Aug 278 
Nonfinancial Incentives, Aug 274 
See also Stock ownership plans 


Executives, health 
Getting Executives To Visit the Doctor, Mar 100 
Health Programs for the Executive, Nov 388 


Executives, training and development 
a Goals Set for Executive Training, Feb 54 
Home-Grown Ezecutives, Feb 55 
a University Courses for Executives, Feb 54 


EF 


Food services, employee 
a When the Cook’s Away, Sept 311 


Foundations, company 
Home-Grown Executives, Feb 55 


G 


General Motors Formula; see Cost of living wage 
provisions; Productivity wage provisions 


Grievance procedures ‘ 
b Handling Grievances of Probationary Em- 
ployees, Apr 150 
b Keeping Employees Posted on Grievances, 
Sept 324 
b Union May Waive Rights, NLRB Rules, 
Mar 108 


H 


Handbooks, employee 
a Color Illustrations in Employee Handbook, 
Apr 143 
a Special Edition To Greet Newcomers, Oct 357 


Handicapped workers 
Providing for the Handicapped Worker, Mar 104 


Health 
a Better Sight—Happier Life—Improved Work, 
Nov 397 
a Ker-Choo ... And You, Jan 32 


Tealth, executive; see Executives, health 
diring hall 

b Illegal Use of Hiring Hall, Mar 107 
Tours of work; see Significant Labor Statistics 


Tousing for workers 
b Company Housing Bargainable, Says Court, 
Oct 368 
When the Transferred Man Buys a House, Oct 
350 


Tuman relations 
The Citizenship of Business, May 176 


I 


ncentives in industry 
Nonfinancial Incentives, Aug 274 


ndependent labor unions 
b LUE vs. UE Fight on in Conventions, Oct 368 


Industry and Education 
Jumors Learn the Business, July 247 


Insurance, group 

e Accident Insurance Coverage, Dec 444 

e Group Insurance in Force in the United States 
and Canada, by Years, 1945 to 1950, Aug 291 

e Group Insurance Shows Big Increase, Aug 290 

e Group Life Insurance for Dependents, Nov 396 

e More Catastrophe Insurance, June 223 

e New Catastrophe Insurance, Apr 144 

New Group Insurance Plans, July 241 


Insurance, health 
e Health and Hospital Coverage, Oct 366 


Insurance, hospital and medical 
e Surgical Benefits at Steel Plants, Nov 395 
e Surgical Benefits for U. S. Steel Employees, 
Oct 366 


Insurance, life 
e Life Insurance and the UAW,'Feb 71 
e Life Insurance in 1950, Feb 71 

Insurance, medical; see Insurance, hospital and 
medical 


Job evaluation - 
Cost of Installing a Job Evaluation Plan, Dec 
422 


Junior Achievement, Inc. 
Juniors Learn the Business, July 247 


L 


Labor legislation 
State vs. Federal Labor Legislation, Apr 134 


Labor Press Highlights (c), Jan 23, Feb 68, 
Mar 108, Apr 146, May 186, June 218, July 
254, Aug 292, Sept 326, Oct 369, Nov 401, 
Dec 442 


Labor statistics; see Significant Labor Statistics, 
and Review of Labor Statistics 


Labor union contracts 
b Bringing Contracts Up to Date—Cheaply, 
Dec 441 
b K-F’s Color Guide, Dec 440 


Labor union contract clauses; see specific subject 
headings 


Labor unions 
b Unions as Stockholders, Apr 149 


Labor unions, bargaining goals 
e CIO Unions Seek Pay Hikes, Aug 292 
ce Steelworkers’ Bargaining Goals, Dec 442 


Labor unions, Canada 
b Union Security in Canada, Dec 440 


Labor unions, Communist issue 
b Ban Employer Aid to Anti-Communist Union, 
June 220 
b How Communists Organize, Jan 20 
b New Noncommunist Affidavits Recommended, 
Aug 287 


Labor unions, finances 

c Ask Dues Hike To Raise Salaries, Sept 327 

b British Issue Union Financial Figures, Jan 22 

b CIO Report Reveals Membership Down, Union 
in Red, Jan 21 

c CIO Steelworkers, Clothing Workers, List 
Finances, July 255 

c Reuther Reports to His Members, Feb 68 

ce Rubber Workers Explain Expenditures, July 
255 


Labor unions, finances (Continued) 


c Steelworkers’ Resources Over $8 Million, Feb 
70 

c Teamster Chief Hits Labor Leaders’ Large 
Salaries, Sept 327 

ce $20 Assessment Follows Mine Contract, Mar 
109 


Labor unions, government and business issue 

ce Balks at Hydroelectric Project, Apr 147 

c Cement Union Scores State Ownership of 
Industry, Aug 293 

ce Fights U.S. Purchase of Prison Blankets, Dec 
443 

ce Mine Workers Blast Seaway Project, June 219 

c St. Lawrence Seaway Gets O.K., Apr 147 

c Says New Tax Promotes Home Brew, Apr 147 

c Unions Scuffle with Public Power Projects, 
Mar 109 

ce Whose ““Weifare State’ Asks CIO, Jan 24 


Labor unions, Great Britain 
b British Issue Union Financial Figures, Jan 22 
b British Union Membership Declines, Jan 22 


Labor unions, jurisdiction 
John L. Lewis Returns, July 250 
ce Jurisdictional Squabble Hits CIO, Sept 326 
b UAW-CIO Gets Copper and Brass Workers, 
Feb 67 
b UAW Takes Over UE Locals, Nov 400 


Labor unions, membership 

c AFL Claims Peak Membership, Oct 369 

In CIO Charts 52 Program, Dec 424 

¢ CIO Ou Workers Claim Rise in Membership, 
Aug 293 

bCIO Report Reveals 
Union in Red, Jan 21 

b UE Membership—200,000? Oct 369 


Labor unions, newspapers 


ce Labor Daily Makes Brief Appearance, Mar 
109 

e Typographers’ Union Turns Publisher, Sept 
327 

¢ Warn Against Racket Labor Papers, Aug 293 


Membership Down, 


Labor unions, organization 

ce CIO Starts Railroad Union for NVon-Op’s, 
Feb 69 

c Foremen Claim Organizing Spurl, Dec 443 

b IUE Intensifies Organizing Drive, Oct 368 

ce IUE-CIO Intensifies Radio, Television Or- 
ganizing, Mar 109 

ec NMU Opens Drive for West Coast Cooks, 
Stewards, Feb 70 

c See End of UOPWA in Insurance Field, Oct 
370 

c Southern Organizing Drive Has Fifth Anni- 
versary, July 255 

ce Spur White Collar Organizing Activities, Aug 
293 

c Teamsters Conduct Third Over-the-Road Truck 
Check, May 187 

c Teamsters Study Outside Salesmen, Vending 
Machines, Nov 402 

e Ue ee Celebrates 15th Anniversary, Dec 

c De Launches Organizing Drive, June 
219 


Labor unions, politics 
ce AFL Disclaims Tie to Democratic Party, Nov 
402 


Labor unions, public relations; see public re- 
lations 


Labor unions, Sweden 
b Age and Salary Determine Vacation, June 
221 
b Foreman Unionization in Sweden, July 252 
Swedish Unions O.K. Time-Motion Studies, 
May 183 
b Swedish White Collar Unionization, May 182 


Labor unions, unified movement 

ec AFL Boilermakers, Blacksmiths To Merge, 
Mar 109 

b AFL, CIO Split Again, Sept 323 

e AFL Claims CIO Rejects Unity, Dec 443 

b AFL Convention Proposes AFL-CIO Merger, 
Oct 367 

c Says AFL Unity Plan Dooms CIO Industrial 
Unions, Nov 402 

ce Unions’ Vested Interests Stall Maritime Unity, 
Dec 443 


Layoffs 
ce Ease Priority Layoffs, Says Labor, Mar 108 


Letters to employees 
Sincerely Yours, the Boss, May 170 


Lewis, John L. 
| John L. Lewis Returns, July 250 
c Lewis Says No “Co-Determination” for Mines, 
July 255 


c Lewis Shuns Union Education Program, Aug 
293 


Libraries, company 
. Here Is a Company Library, Oct 363 


M 


Management Book Shelf, Feb 60, 80; Mar 112; 
Apr 139, 141, 153, 154; May 181; June 234; 
Oct 349; Nov 384, 410; Dec 427 


Meetings; see Conference techniques 


Membership dues, employee 
Subsidizing Membership in Professional and 
Technical Socreties, Apr 140 


Merit rating 
Ditto’s Rating Plan for Commission Salesmen, 
Sept 309 
What's Happening in Merit Rating, June 207 
Why Rate Employees, Jan 18 


Military deferments 
Handling Military Deferments, Jan 2 


Military service policies 

a Company Gifts for Servicemen, Mar 105 

eGroup Insurance During Military Service, 
Feb 72 r 

Military Leave Policies—Time Of for Physicals, 
Feb 53 J 

b Seniority and the Returning Veteran, Apr 149 

Vacations Plus for Military Trainees ? May 168 


Moving expenses 
b Company Pays Moving Expenses, Sept 324 
When the Transferred Man Buys a House, Oct 
350 


Music, employee groups 
It’s Tune-up Time for Industry, Sept 312 


Mutual confidence 
b Mutual Confidence Clause, Nov 398 
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N 


National Labor Relations Board, decisions 

b Ban Employer Aid to Anti-Communist Union, 
June 220 

b Building Trades Hiring Deals Illegal, Nov 398 

b Company Housing Bargainable, Says Court, 
Oct 368 

b Court Upholds Right To Lock Out, Nov 400 

Edmund Fabiszewski Gets His Job Back, Sept 
325 

b Employer May Ban Union Literature, Aug 288 

b Higher Initiation for “Old” Employees Held 
Illegal, May 182 

b Illegal Use of Hiring Hall, Mar 107 

b NLRB Curtails Employer Association Lock- 
outs, June 221 

b NLRB Gives Legal “Blue Ribbon’ Clause, Nov 
400 

b NLRB Notes Featherbedding Loophole, Mar 
107 

NIRB Rules on Thirty-Day Grace Period, June 
216 

b Union-Fine Discharge Held Illegal, Feb 67 

b Union May Waive Rights, NERB Rules, 
Mar 108 

b Union Responsible When It Misrepresents, 
Nov 399 

b “Unions: Keep Your Mouth Shut,” Says Union 
Editor, Aug 288 i 

b Union Wholly Liable for Back Pay, Feb 67 

b Unlawful Strikers Forfeit Rights, Nov 399 


O 


Open house prograins; see Plant tours 


Pp 
Pension plans 
eGF Amends Pension Plan, Dec 444 
e $110 a Month Minimum Pension, Dec 445 
e Pension Plan Changes, Feb 71 


Pension plans, Electrical Workers, AFL 
e Big Money Required, June 222 


Pension plans, of companies 

Auto Accessories Co., Jan 11 

Dayton Malleable Iron Company, Dayton 
Plant, Jan 10 

Diamond Chain Company, Jan 10 

Hewitt-Robins, Inc., Hewitt Rubber Division, 
Hewitt Restfoam Division, Jan 10 

Lehn & Fink Products Corp., Jan 11 

Lionel Corporation, Jan 11 

National Casket Co., Jan 11 

Thompson Products, Inc., Tapco Plant, Jan 12 

United Air Lines, Apr 145 

Westinghouse Electric Corporation, Jan 12 


Pensions 
Changing Pension Patterns, Jan 9 


Pensions, disability 
e Industry-wide Disability Benefits, Feb 72 


Pensions, informing employees 
Pension Plans in Words and Pictures, Jan 13 
e Quiz Program on Pensions, Jan 26 


Pensions, Internal Revenue ruling 
e New Pension Integration Formula Announced, 
June 222 


Pensions, number of 
e More and More Pension Plans, Nov 395 


Performance review; see Merit rating 
Personnel Briefs (a), Jan 15, 32; Feb 54, 63; 
Mar 99, 105; Apr 143; May 179; June 206, 


209, 217, 224; Aug 277, 285; Sept 311, 319, 322; 
Oct 357; Nov 397, 407; Dec 421, 423 


Plant tours 
a Student Tour of Small and Large Business, 
June 209 
a What Did That Birdie Say? Jan 15 


Productivity, wage provisions 
c AFL Plumps for Productivity Increases, Dec 
442 
Annual Improvement Increases, July 238 


Profit sharing 
e Lincoln Electric Distributes $4 Million, Jan 26 
b Profit Sharing: In or Out of Contract, Sept 324 


Profit-sharing plans 
e Profit Sharing for Solar Employees, Dec 445 
e Profit-Sharing Payment at Peak (Eastman 
Kodak), Apr 145 
e Revision at Pitney-Bowes, Feb 70 


Profit sharing, union negotiated 
b Pay Increase Deducted from Profit Sharing, 
Sept 324 


Promotion of Employees 
a Practice and Policy in Promotions, Noy 397 
b “Promotion from Within” in Contract, Dec 
441 


Public relations 
Making Your P.R. Pu-r-r-r, Mar 95 
b Unions Advised on Public Relations, July 253 


Publications, employee 
a Special Edition To Greet Newcomers, Oct 357 
See also Booklets, employee; Handbook, em- 
ployee 


R 


Recreation, employee 
a Educational Center Opened, Mar 105 
a Homemade Recreation Park, Dec 423 
b Prenic in Union Contract, May 182 
Planning a Company Picnic? Apr 131 


Recreation, prizes 
a Withholding Tax.on Prizes and Awards, 
June 224 


Recruitment 
Attracting Workers in Today's Market, Mar 98 
College Recrurtment in 1951, Jan 14 
Does She Have a Friend? Aug 285 


Retirement 
e Retirement Severance Pay, Apr 144 
e Severance Pay at Sixty-five, Jan 26 


Retirement, compulsory 
Second Thoughts on Compulsory Retirement, 
Feb 50 


Retirement, preparation 
Charting the Course to Retirement, Apr 126 
e Life Does Not End at Sixty-five, May 184 
e More on Adjustment to Retirement, June 224 
e My Time Is My Time, Jan 25 
e When You Retire, Oct 365 


Review of Labor Statistics, May 180, June 228, 
July 256, Aug 294, Sept 329, Oct 371, Nov 404, 
Dec 446 


Ss 
Safety 
a Job Fitness Checked Annually, Mar 99 
a Making Dad a Safe Worker, May 179 
Playing Safe for Prizes, Nov 392 
Recheck on Safety Work, Aug 281 
a Savings and Safety, Oct 357 


Salaries, clerical 
What's Happened to Clerical Salaries— Post- 
Korea, Feb 62 


Index, The Management Record, 1951 


Salaries, regulation; see Wages, regulation 


Salesmen 
Ditto’s Rating Plan for Commission Salesmen, 
Sept 309 
Driving for the Company, June 204 
What Happens to Salesmen in Wartime, Mar 96 


Scholarship awards 
a Cash Rewards for After-Work Study, Jan 15 
Home-Grown Executives, Feb 55 


Scholarship awards, employees’ children 
Off to College—on Company Funds, June 210 


Seniority 
b Area-Wide Seniority for Ford, Mar 106 
b Contract Gives Seniority List, Sept 324 
Experience Writes a Seniority Policy, Sept 318 
b Senzority and the Returning Veteran, Apr 149 
b Separate Jobs and Seniority for,Women, Sept 
325 


Severance pay; see Dismissal compensation 


Sick-leave pay 
Negotiated Paid Sick-Leave Provisions, Dec 434 


Significant Labor Statistics, Jan 33, Feb 61, 
Mar 113, Apr 151, May 175, June 225, July 
272, Aug 304, Sept 328, Oct 358, Nov 403, 
Dec 439 - 


Stock bonus 
e Savings Plan Pays Off, June 224 


Stock options; see Stock ownership plans 


Stock ownership plans 
e Employee Stock Purchase News, Apr 144 
Increasing Executive Take-Home Pay, Aug 278 
New Incentive Device—Restricted Stock Option 
Plans, Dec 431 
e 19,000 Employee Stockholders, May 185 
e 250,000 Employee Stockholders, Aug 290 


Strike insurance 
b Union Strike Insurance, Apr 148 


Strikes 
Handling Labor Disputes During the Emergency, 
July 244 
In State vs. Federal Labor Legislation, Apr 184 


Supervisors 2 

Accent on Supervision, Oct 346 

Code for Supervision: Commonwealth Edison 
Company, Oct 375 

Foreman of the Month, Aug 286 

a Suggestions on Supervisory Training, Sept 322 

The Supervisor in Industry, June 202 

a Supernisors Help with Policy M. aking, Dec 
423 


T 


Taft-Hartley Act 
e Mine Union Sees No Relief in T-H Amend- 
ment, Oct 370 
b New Noncommunist Affidavits Recommended, 
Aug 287 
b NLRB Notes Featherbedding Loophole, Mar 
107 


Taft-Hartley Act (Continued) 
c Puts Cost of Union Shop Elections at $8 
Million, Nov 402 
Union Shop—Legal and Illegal, Sept 315 


Technological change 
Philip Murray on Technological Change, Dec 
426 


Telephone bills 
b Workers Reimbursed for Telephone Bills, July 
253 


Testing; see Ability tests 


Thrift plan 
e Fourteen Per Cent for Savings, Dec 444 
e Loans Under TWA Credit Union, Dec 445 


Training : 
New Approaches in Industrial Training, Apr 
142 
Once Upon a Run. . . , Dec 428 
Training: A Sales Problem, June 201 
Training, sales 
20,000 Years in Macy’s, Mar 102 
Transfer of employees; see Moving expenses 
Trends in Labor Relations (b), Jan 20, Feb 67, 
Mar 106, Apr 148, May 182, June 220, July 


252, Aug 287, Sept 323, Oct 367, Nov 398, 


Dec 440 


Tuition refunds 
Home-Grown Executives, Feb 55 


Turnover rates in manufacturing; see Significant 
Labor Statistics 


U 


Union contract clauses; see specific subject 
headings 


Union security 

b Amended T-H Union Shop Clarified, Dec 441 

¢ Continue Union Shop Drives, May 186 

c First Union Shop for Railway Non-ops, Aug 
292 

ce More on Union Shop Drives, Feb 69 

NLRB Rules on Thirty-day Grace Period, June 
216 

The Post-Korea Picture . 
Oct 352 

ce Puts Cost of Union Shop Elections at $3 
Million, Nov 402 

Union Security During Emergencies, May 162 

Union Security—Post-Korea, Mar 90 

ce Union Shop Drives Gain Momentum, Jan 24 

c Union Shop Gains for Rubber Workers, Rail- 
road Workers, Sept 326 

Union Shop—Legal and Illegal, Sept 315 


. . On Union Security, 


Vv 
Vacations 

b Canadian Vacations, Nov 399 

ce Industry-wide Vacation Plan for Seafarers, 
June 219 

Paid Vacation Practices . . 
Glance, May 166 

a They Won’t Follow the Crowd, June 217 


. This Year—at-a 


Visitors; see Plant tours 


W 


Wage Adjustments Announced, July 270, Aug 298, 
Sept 342, Oct 378, Nov 413, Dec 452 


Wage earners; see Significant Labor Statistics 


Wage guarantees 
e Guaranteed Annual Wage, Oct 366 
c Reuther Reports to His Members, Feb 68 
c Steelworkers’ Bargaining Goals, Dec 442 


Wage increases 
Wage Picture—Second Half of 1950, Feb 57 
See also Cost of living wage provisions, 
Productivity wage provisions 


Wage payment systems 
Loose Time Standards Are Hidden Wage In- 
creases, June 198 


Wage rates 
Occupational Wage Rates in Sixteen Cities, Sept 
320 


Wage Settlement Announcements, Apr 155,/% 
May 191, June 226; see.also Contract Settlement: 
Announcements 


Wages, regulation 
Wages, Salaries and Stabilization, Jan 6 


Wage stabilization policy 

b Basis for Wage Stabilization, Jan 22 

ce CIO Textile Workers Seek Extension of WSB 
Formula, Oct 370 

e Employee Benefits Frozen? Feb 70 , 

e Employee Benefits: Subject to Control? Nov 396 _ 

Handling Labor Disputes During the Emergency, 
July 244 

ce Labor Explains Its Walkout, Apr 146 

¢ Labor Looks for Flexible Wage Plan, June 218 

c Reuther Reports to His Members, Feb 68 

b A Union’s “Stabilization” Program, Apr 148 

c Unions View Wage Stabilization, Jan 23 

Wages and Salaries in 52, Dec 418 

Wage Stabilization: From Special Case to 
General Policy, Nov 382 

Wage Stabilization: Lever in Union-Government 
Bargaining, Mar 94 

b Wage Stabilization Reopeners, July 253 

bWSB_ Regulations Complicate Bargaining, 
Aug 289 

See also Cost of living wage provisions; Wages, 
regulation 


Welfare funds 
Liberalized Benefits in the Clothing Industry, 
Dec 445 


Welfare funds, United Mine Workers 
e Benefits Delayed for Anthracite Miners, June 
223 


e United Mine Workers’ Welfare Fund in 1951, 
Nov 395 


Workmen’s Compensation 
Negotiated Paid Sick-Leave Provisions, Dec 434 
e Supplemental Workmen’s Compensation Bene- 
Sits, Dec 445 


ra 


~ 


